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The  Volume  contains   1628 
for  One  Guinea.     It  will  be 
Volumes  eTer  issued.      Cloth, 
3l8.  6cl. ;  russia,  £2. 
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of  ornament, 

ag  of    ViOTdS 


pages,  more  than  3000  Illustrations,  an<I  is  sold 
found,  on  compaiison,  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest 
21s. :  half-bound  in  calf,  30s. ;  calf  or  half-russia, 


To  he  cbtaiMd  through  all  Booksellers. 


QEOBGE  BELL  &  SONS. 


New  Edition,  with  a  New  Biographical  Sni)plement  of  upwards 
of  9700  Names.  '     . 

WEBSTER'S  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  AND  GENEKAL   BOOK 
OF  LITEEAKY  BBFERENGE.    With  3000  Illustratione.    Tho- 
roughly revised  and  improved  by  Chauncet  A.  Goodeich,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  and  Noah  Poetkb,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College. 
In  One  Volume,  Quarto,  strongly  bound  In  cloth,  1919  pages,  price  £1  11».  6<J.;  half-calf 
i2;  oslf  or  half-rnasia,  £2  2s.;  russia,  £2  10s. 
Besides  the  matter  comprised  in  the  Websteb's  Guinea  Dictionary,  this 
volume  contains  the  following  Appenflice*,  .which  will  show  that  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  make  it  a  complete  Literary  Reference-book : — 

A  Fronouucing  Vocahulary  of  Greek 

and  Latin  Proper  Names.  By  Professor 
Thachek,  of  Yale  College. 
Aa  Etymological  Vocabulary  of  Mo- 
dem Greographical  JJames.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Wheelee.  Cfeotaining : — i.  A  List 
of  Profiixee,  Terminations,  and  Formative 


X  Brief  HiBtory  of  the  English  Lan- 

^  guage.  By  Professor  James  HADLEf. 
This  Work  shows  the  Philological  R«la- 
tions  of  the 'English  Language,  and  traces 
the  progress  and  influence  of  the  causes 

'  whioi  have  brought  it  to  its  present  con- 
dition. 

Principles  of  Pronunciation.  By 
Professor  GtOgdrich  and  W.  A.  Wheeled, 
M.A.  Including  a  Synopsis  of  Words 
differently  pronounced  by  (afferent  au- 
thorities. 

A  Short  Treatise  on  Orthography. 

By  Aethtjr  W.  Weight.  Including  a 
CJomplete  List  of  Words  that  are  spelt  in 
two  or  more  ways. 

An  Ezplanatoi7  and  Fronouneing 

Vocabulary  of  me  Names  of  Noted  Fic- 
titious Persons  and  Places,  &c  By  W.  A. 
Whkeleb,  M.A.  This  Work  includes  not 
only  persons  and  places  noted  in  taction, 
whether  narrative,  poetical,  or  dramatic, 
but  Mythological  and  Mythical  names, 
Dames  referring  to  the  Angelology  and  De- 
monology  of  various  races,  and  those 
found  in  the  romance  writers;  Pseu- 
donyms, Nick-names  of  eminent  persons 
and  parties,  &c.,  &c.  In  fact,  it  is  best 
described  as  explaining  every  name  which 
is  not  strictly  historical.  A  reference  is 
given  to  the  originator  of  each  name,  and 
where  the  origin  is  unknown  a  quotation 
is  given  to  some  well-known  writer  in 
which  the  word  occurs. 

Thi$  valuabU  Work  may  alto  he  had 
teparaUly,  post  8vo.,  6s. 
A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Scrip- 
ture Proper  Names.  By  W.  A.  Whbelkk, 
M.A.  Including  a  List  of  the  Varlationa 
that  occur  in  the  Douay  version  of  the 
Bible. 


Syllables  in  various  Languages,  with  their 
meaning  anl  derivation ;  ii.  A  brief  List 
of  Geographical  Names  (not  explained  by 
the  foregoing  ListV  with  their  derivation 
and  signification,  all  doubtful  and  obscxue 
dfflivations  being  excluded. 

Pronouncing  Vocabnlaries  of  Modem 

Geographical  and  i>iograpMcal  Names. 
By  J.  Thomas,  M.D. 
A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Com- 
mon English  Cnristian  Names,  with  their 
derivations,  signification,  and  diminutives 
(or  nick-names),  and  their  equivalents  in 
several  other  languages. 

A  Pictionary  of  Quotations.  Selected 
and  translated  by  William  G.  Whbstsk. 
Containing  all  Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs, 
and  Colloquial  Expressions  from  tha 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Modem  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, which  are  frequently  met  with  in 
ifteratHre  and  conversation. 

A  New  Biographical  Dictionary  of 

upwards  9700  Names'  of  Noted  Persons, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  tn^fdding  many  now 
living— giving  the  Name,  Pronunciation, 
Nationality,  I'rofession,  and  Date  of  Birth 
and  Death. 
A  List  of  Abbreviationa,  Contrac- 
tions, and  Arbitrary  Signs  used  in  Writing 
and  Printing. 

A  Classified  Selection  of  Pictorial 

Illustrations  (70  pages).    With  references 

to  the  text. 
'  The  cheapest  Dictionary  ever  published,  as  itis  confessedly  one  cf  the  best.    The  brtro- 
duotlon  of  small  woodcut  illustrations  of  te<!hnical  and  scientino  terms  adds  greatly  to  the 
utility  of  the  Dictlomay. "—Cflwrchman. 

To  le  obtained  through  aU  Book««Uer$. 
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WEBSTER'S      DICTIONARY. 


From  the  Quabtkbly  Kkvikw,  Oct.  1873. 

"  Seventy  years  passed  before  Johnson  was  followed  by  Webster,  an ' 
American  writer,  who  faced  the  task  of  the  English  Dictionary  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  its  requirements,  leading  to  better  practical  results." 
•  ■  •  •• 

"  His  laborious  comparison  of  twenty  languages,  though  never  pub- 
lished, bore  fruit  In  his  own  mind,  and  his  ttaining  placed  him  both  in 
knowledge  and  judgment  far  in  advance  of  Johnson  as  a  philologist. 
Webster's  *  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language '  was  pub- 
lished in  1828,  and  of  course  appeared  at  once  in  England,  where 
successive  re-editing  has  as  yet  kept  it  in  the  highest  place  as  a  practical 
Dictionary." 

"  The  acceptance  of  an  American  Dictionary  In  England  has  Itself 
had  immense  effect  in  keeping  up  the  community  of  speech,  to  break 
which  would  be  a  grievous  harm,  not  to  English-speaking  nations 
alone,  but  to  mankind.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  conamon 
Dictionary  must  suit  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic."  .... 

"  The  good  average  business-like  character  of  Webster's  Dictionary, 
both  in  style  ana  matter,  made  it  as  distinctly  suited  as  Johnson's  was 
distinctly  unsuited  to  be  expanded  and  re-edited  by  other  hands. 
Professor  Goodrich's  edition  of  1847  is  not  much  more  than  enlarged 
and  amended,  but  other  revisions  since  have  so  much  novelty  of  plan 
as  to  be  described  as  distinct  works."  .... 

"  The  American  revised  Webster's  Dictionaiy  of  1864,  published  in 
America  and  England,  is  of  an  altogether  higher  order  than  these  last 
[The  London  Imperial  and  Student's],  It  bears  on  J.ts  title-page  the 
names  of  Drs.  Goodrich  and  Porter,  but  inasmuch  ao  its  especial  im- 
provement is  in  the  etymological  department,  the  care  of  which  was 
committed  to  Dr.  Mahn,  of  Berlin,  we  prefer  to  describe  it  In  short  as 
the  Webster-Mahn  Dictionary.  Many  other  literary  men,  among  them 
Professors  Whitney  and  Dana,  aided  in  the  task  of  compilation  and 
revision.  On  consideration  it  seems  that  the  editors  and  contributors 
have  gone  far  toward  improving  Webster  to  the  utmost  that  he  will 
bear  improvement.  The  vocabulary  has  iecome  almost  complete,  as 
regards  usual  words,  while  the  definitions  keep  thrmighout  to  Webster's 
simple  careful  style,  and  the  derivations  are  assigned  with  the  aid  cf 
good  modem  authorities." 

"  On  the  whole,  the  Webster-Mahn  Dictionary  as  It  stands,  is  most 
respectable,  and  CEETAIFLY  THE  BEST  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH 
DICTIOBTABT  EXTANT." 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  TORE  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS. 


SPECIAL    DICTIONARIES   AND   WORKS 
OF    REFERENCE. 


Dr.    Ricliardsoii's    Philological    Dictionary    of    the 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Combiniug  Explanation  with  Etymology, 
and  copiously  illustrated  by  Quotations  from  the  Best  Authorities. 
New  Edition,  with  a  Supplement  containing  additional  Words  and 
further  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  4to.  £4  lis.  6d.  Halt-bound  in  Russia, 
£5  158.  6d.  Russia,  £6  128. — The  Supplement  separately.  4to.  12«. 
An  8vo.  edition,  without  the  Quotations,  158.  Half-russia,  20a. 
Russia,  248. 

A  Supplementary  English  Glossary.   Containing  12,000 

Words  or  Meanings  occurring  in  English  Literature  not  found  in  any 
other  Dictionary.  With  Illustrative  Quotations.  By  T.  Lewis  O. 
Da  VIES,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.     168. 

Folk-Etymology.     A  Dictionary  of  Corrupted  Words  wliicli 

have  been  Perverted  in  Form  or  Meaning  by  False  Derivation  or 

Mistaken  Analogy.      By  the  Rev.  A.  S.   Palmeb,   Author   of  "  A 

Word-Hunter's  Note-book."     Demy  8vo.     21s. 

"  Most  interesting,  instructive,  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  language." — 

Athencnum. 

Synonyms  Discriminated.  A  Catalogue  of  Synonymotis 
Words  in  the  English  Language,  with  their  various  Shades  of  Mean- 
ing, &c.  Illustrated  by  Quotations  from  Standard  Writers.  By  the 
late  Ven.  0.  J.  Smith,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     Us. 

A  Dictionary  of  Quotations.  From  the  English  Poets. 
By  Henry  G.  BoHN,F.R.A.S.,F.L.S.,&c.  4th  Edition.  Post  8vo.  6s. 
"Mr.  Bohn's  volume  has  the  rare  recommendation  of  being  eotirely  free  from  the 
rubbish  which  is  commonly  thrust  into  similar  collections.  His  selections  have  been 
made  from  a  long  and  extensive  course  of  reading,  and  it  everywhere  bears  evidence  of  a 
scholar's  eye  and  taste.  There  must  be,  as  we  judge,  nearly  8,000  quotations  in  the 
volume,  ranging  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson." — Times. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary.   By  Thompson  Coopkb,  F.S.A., 

Editor  of  "  Men  of  the  Time,"  and  Joint  Editor  of  "  Atheuse  Canta- 
brigienses."     1  vol.     8vo.     With  Supplement  to  1883.    15s.    Sui^ple- 
ment  separate,  3s.  Gd. 
"It  ia  an  important  original  contilbntion  to  the  literature  of  its  class  by  a  painstaking 

scholar it  seems  in  every  way  admirable,  and  fully  to  justify  the  claimB  on  Iti 

behalf  put  forth  by  its  editor." — lirUish  Quarterly  Review. 

Bryan's  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters 

and  Engravers.  With  a  List  of  Ciphers,  Monograms,  and  Marks. 
E)darged  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  R.  E.  Graves,  British  Museum. 
In  monthly  parts,  5s.  each.     Parts  1-5  ready. 

Johnson's    Cottage   Gardener's    Dictionary.     With    a 

Supplement,  containing  all  the  new  plants  and  varieties  to  the 
year  1881.  By  N.  E.  Bkown,  Royal  Herbarium,  Ko\y.  Post  Svo. 
Cloth.     73.  6d. 
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THE  ALDINE  SERIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

In  Fifty-two  Volumes,  Bound  in  Olott,  at  EigMeenpence  each 
Volume. 


Akenside,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev. 

A.  Dros,  and  additional  Letters.    It.  6d. 

Seattle,  with  Memoir  by  [the  Sev. 
A.  Dtcb.    i«.  6d. 

Bums,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  Harris 

Nicolas,  and  additional  Copyright  Pieces. 
3  voIb.    a.  Qd. 

Butler,  with  Memoir  by  the  Kev.  J. 

MiTFOED.      3  vols.      3*. 

Chancer,  edited  by  R.  Morris,  with 
Memoir  by  Sir  Habbis  Nicolas.    6  vols. 

Churohill,  Tooke's  Edition,  revised, 
with  Memoir,  by  James  Haknay.  2  vols. 
31. 

Collins,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by  W 
Mor  Thomas.    1».  6<i. 

Cowper,  ineluding  his  Translations 

Edited,  with  Memoir,  and  Additional 
Copyright  Reces,  by  John  Bruoe,  F.S.A, 
3  vols.    4t.  6<i. 

Dryden,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev 
R.  Hooper,  F.S.A.  Carefully  revised, 
6  vols.    It.  6d. 

Falconer,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev, 

J.  MiTFOED.     It.  6d. 

Goldsmith,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev 
J.  MiTFOBD.    Revised.    1».  6d. 

3rav,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  the 
Bev.  John  Mitford.    1».  Bd. 


Kirke  White,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  H. 
Nicolas,  and  additional  Notes.  Carefolly 
revised,    li.  Sd. 

Milton,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J. 

MiTFOKD.      3  vols.      it.  id, 

Famell,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev. 

J.  MiTFOBE.      1«.  6<J. 

Pope,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  A. 

Dyob.    3  vols.    4*.  6d, 

Prior,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J. 

Mitford.    2  vols.    Zt. 

Shakespeare,  with  Memoir  by  the 
Rev.  A.  DrcE.    l«.  6d. 

Spenser,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by 
J.  Payne  Colueb.    6  vols.    It.  6(i. 

Surrey,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by 
Jambs  Yeowell.    Ij.  6d. 

Swift,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J> 

Mitford.    3  vols.    it.  6d. 

Thomson,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  H. 

Nicolas.  Annotated  by  Peter  CcmrmG- 
BAM,  F.SA..,  and  additional  Poems,  care- 
fully revised.    2  vols.    Zt. 

Wyatt,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by- 
jAtiEs  Yeowell.    Ic  6<i 

Young,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J. 

Mitford,  and  additional  Poemi.  2  vola. 
.3*. 


Complete  sets  may  be  obtained,  bound  In  haU-morocco.    £9  9i. 

N.B.— Copies  of  the  Bine  Paper  Edition,  with  Portraits,  may  still  be  had,  price  6i.  pej 
volome  (except  Collins,  ii.  6d.). 


LONDON :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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THE  ALDINE  EDITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

SVPPLEMENTABT   8EBIE8. 

Thb  fifty-two  volumes  which  have  hitherto  formed  the  well-known 
Aldine  Series,  embody  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  more  popular  ijn^liah 
poetical  writers,  whether  lyric,  epic,  or  satiric,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  since  that  time  the  wonderful  fertility  of  English 
literature  has  produced  many  writers  equal,  and  in  some  cases  far  superior, 
to  the  majority  of  their  predecessors ;  and  the  widely  augmented  roll  of 
acknowledged  English  poets  now  contains  many  namea  not  represented 
in  the  series  of  "  Aldine  Poets." 

With  a  view  of  providing  for  this  want,  and  of  making  a  seri^  which 
has  long  held  a  high  place  in  public  estimation  a  more  adequate  represen- 
tation of  the  whole  body  of  English  poetry,  the  Publishers  have  deter- 
mined to  issue  a  second  series,  which  will  contain  some  of  the  older  poets, 
and  the  works  of  recent  writers,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  representatives  of  the  poets  whose  works  are  still  copyright. 

One  volume,  or  more,  at  a  time  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals ;  they 
will  be  onifDrm  in  binding  and  style  with  the  last  fine-paper  edition  of  the 
Aldine  Poets,  in  fcap.  8vo,  size,  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press.  Prif-e 
5«.  per  volujne. 

Each  volume  will  be  edited  with  notes  where  necessary  for  elucidation  of 
the  text;  a  memoir  will  be  prefixed  and  a  portiait,  where  an  authentic 
one  ia  accessible. 

The  foDowing  are  already  published : — 

The  Poems  of  William  Blake.  With  Mfjnoir  by  W.  M.  Roasetti, 
and  portrait  by  Jeens. 

The  Poems  of  Samuel  Kogebs.  With  Memoir  by  Edward  Bell,  aad 
portrait  by  Jeens. 

The  Poems  of  Thojias  Chattebton.  2  vols.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Skeat,  with  Memoir  by  Edward  Bell. 

The  Poems  of  Sib  Walteb  Raleigh,  Sib  Henky  Wottcn,  and  Selec- 
tions from  other  Courtly  Puets.  With  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hannah,  and  portrait  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  Poems  of  Thomas  Campbell,  With  Memoir  by  W.  Allingham, 
and  portrait  by  Jeens. 

The  Poems  of  Geokge  Hebbert.  (Complete  Edition.)  With  Memoir 
by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Groeart,  and  portrait. 

The  Poems  of  John  Keatb.  With  Memoir  by  Lord  Houghton,  and 
portrait  by  Jeens. 

Sacred  Poems  and  Pious  Ejacitlations  by  Henry  Vaughan.  With 
Memoir  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte. 

Coleridge's  Poems.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  T.  Ashe,  B.A, 
Two  vols. 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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In  Ten  Volumes^  price  2».  6d.  each ;  in  half-morocco,  £2  10*., 
or,  with  Plates,  £3  the  set. 

CHEAP    ALDINE    EDITION    OF 

SHAKESPEAEE'S    DRAMATIC    WOEKS. 

Edited  by  S.  W.  SINGEE. 

Uniform  with  the  Cheap  Edition  of  the  Aldine  Foeta. 


The  formation  of  ntimerous  Shakespeare  Beading  Societies  has  created 
a  demand  for  a  cheap  portable  editiou,  with  legible  type,  that  shall  pro- 
vide a  sound  text  with  such  notes  as  may  help  to  elucidate  the  meaning 
and  assifit  in  the  better  understanding  of  the  author.  The  Publishers 
therefore  determined  to  reprint  Mr.  Singer's  well-known  Edition,  published 
in  10  vols.,  small  8vo.,  for  some  time  out  of  print,  and  issue  it  in  a  cheap 
foiHi,  uniform  with  the  well-known  Aldine  Edition  of  British  Poeta. 


CONTENTS. 

Vol.  L  The  Life  of  Shakespeare.  The  Tempest.  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Measure  for 
Measure. 

Vol  IL  Comedy  of  Errors.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  Love's  Labour 
Lost.    Midsummer  Nighf  s  Dream.    Merchant  of  Venice. 

Vol.  III.  As  Yo^  Like  It.    Taming  of  the  Shrew.    AU's  WeU  that 

Ends  Well.    Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  Will. 
Vol.  IV.  Winter's  Tale.    Pericles.    King  John.    King  Richard  n. 
VoL  V.  King  Henry  IV.,  Parts  I.  and  U.    King  Henry  V. 
Vol.  VI.  King  Henry  VL,  Parts  I.  II.  and  IIL    King  Richard  III. 
Vol.  VII.  King  Henry  VIII.    Troilus  and  Cressida.    Coriolanus. 

VoL  VIII.  Titus  Andronicus.    Romeo  and  Juliet.    Timon  of  Athena. 

Julius  Caesar. 
Vol.  IX,  Macbeth.    Hamlet.    King  Lear. 
Vol.  X.  Othello.    Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Oymbeline. 

Uniform  with  (fie  above,  price  2».  6d ;  in  half-^norocco,  5«. 

CRITICAL   ESSAYS  ON  THE  PLAYS  OF   SHAKESPEARE, 

By  William  Watkibs  Lloyd; 

Giving  a  succinct  account  of  the  origin  and  source  of  each  play,  where 
ascertainable  and  careluJ  criticisms  on  the  subject-matter  of  each. 

A  few  copies  of  thU  Work  have  been  priniea  to  range  with  the  fine-paper  Edition  of  the 
Jldine  PoeU.     The  price  for  the  Eleven  Yolume*  {n,ot  sold  separately)  it  £2  16*. 


LONDON    GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
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GEORGE  BELL  &  80N8. 


POCKET    VOLUMES. 

A.  SiRixs  of  Select  Works  of  Favourite  Anthors,  adapted  for  general  reading,  moderate  In 
price,  compact  and  elegant  In  form,  and  executed  in  a  style  fitting  them  to  be  perma- 
nently preserved.    Imperial  32mo.,  cloth. 


George  Herbert's  Works.    3s.  6d. 
The  Sketch  Book.    By  Washington 

Ikvtno.    as.  6d. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller.    By  Washing- 
ton Lbvikq.    •3*.  ed. 

Charles  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shak- 

speare.    3<. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline  and  Voices, 

Sea-side,  and  Poems  on  Slavery.    3t. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.     3s. 

Begainedt  &  other  Foems.  iw. 

Bobin  Hood  Ballads,  3s. 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.     3s. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler.      Por- 
traits and  PlustraUont.    3t. 
Lives   of   Donne,    Wotton, 

Hooker,  &c.    Z*.  6ci. 

White's    Natural    History  of   iel- 

borne.    3s.  6(1. 

Shakspeare's  Plays  &  Poemsr   Keightley's  Edition.  13  Vols,  in  clflth  case,  21». 


Batty's     Parables     from     Nature. 

2  vols.     6«. 

Captain      Marryat's       Masterman. 

Ready,  2s.  ed. 

Lamb's  Elia.  Eliana  and  Last  Essay 
with  Memoir,  by  Baesi  Cobmwall.  2 
vols.    6s. 

Bacon's  Essays.    28.  Sd. 

Boms's  Poems.    3s. 

Songs.    3s. 

Coleridge's  'Poems.    3s. 

C.  Dibdin's  Sea  Songs  and  Ballads. 
And  others.    3r. 

Midshipman,  The.  Autobiographical 
Sketches  of  his  own  early  Career,  by  Cap- 
tain BASH  Haix,  R.N.,  FJR.S.    3s.  6<J. 

Lieutenant  and  Commander.  By 
Captain  Basil  Hau,  R.N.,  F.R.S.    3s.  M. 

George  Herbert's  Poems.    2s.  6d. 
Eemains.    2s, 


ELZEVIR     SERIES. 

*  Small  fcap.  8vo. 

These  VolnmeB  are  Issned  nnder  the  general  title  of  "  Elzevir  Sebies,"  to  dlstingolsis 
them  from  other  coUectiona.  This  general  title  has  been  adopted  to  indicate  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  prepared ;  that  Is  to  say,  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  ae  regards  text,  and 
the  highest  degree  of  beauty  that  can  be  attained  in  the  workmanship. 

They  are  printed  at  the  Chlswlck  Press,  on  fine  paper,  with  wide  margins,  and  issued  In 
•  neat  cloth  binding. 


Longfellow's     Evangeline,  Voices, 

Sea-side  and  Fire-side.      Is.  6(i      Wiih 
Portrait. 
. Hiawatha,  and  The  Golden 

Legend.    4s.  6d. 

Wayside  Inn,  Miles  Standish, 

Spanish  Student.    4s.  6<I. 

Bums's    Poetical   Works.      4s.  ^d, 

Witfi  Portrait. 

m Songs  and  Ballads,  is.  6d. 

Thtte  Editions  contain  all  the  copyright 
pieces  published  in  the  Aldine  Edition. 

Cowper's  Poetical  Works.     2  vols., 

each  4s.  8d.     With  Portrait. 
Coleridge's  Poems.     4$.  6d.      With 

Portrait. 


Irving' s  Sketch  Book.     5s.      With 

Portrait. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller.     5s. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  4s.  6d.  With 
Portrait. 

Begained.    4s.  6df. 

Shakspeare's     Plays     and    Poemb. 

CarefniJy  edited  by  Thomas  Kjuqstllt. 
In  seven  volumes.    6s.  each. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.     4«,  6d. 

With  Portrait  of  Nemon. 

Walton's  Angler.    4s.  6d.     With  a 
I<\vntispiece. 

Lives   of    Donne,    Hooker, 

Herbert,  &c.    es.    With  Portrait, 
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STANDARD  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


HISTORY  AND  TRAVELS. 


Rome  and  the  Campagna.  A  Historical  and  Topo- 
graphical Description  of  the  Site,  Buildings,  and  Neighbourhood  of  ancient  Rome.  By 
the  Rev.  Robebt  Bubn,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  W11A 
eighty  engravins:9  by  Jewttt,  and  nnmerotiB  Maps  and  Plans,  and  an  Appendix, 
bringing  the  Work  down  to  1876.    Demy  4to.    jt3  3*. 

Old  Rome.     A  Handbook  of  the  Euins  of  the  Ancient  City 

and  the  Campagna,  for  the  use  of  TrawiUers.  By  R.  Bdbn,  M.A.  With  Ilustra- 
tions,  Maps,  and  Plans.    Demy  8vo.    lOs.  6d. 

Ancient  Athens;   its  History,   Topography,  and  Re- 

MAINS.  By  Thomas  Henbt  Dter  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Kings  of 
Rome."    Super-royal  8vo.    Illustrated,  cloth.    £1  6s. 

The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Rome.      By  Dr.  T.  H. 

Dtbb,  A-Uthor  of  the  "  History  of  the  City  of  Rome  ;"  "  Pompeii :  Its  History^ 
Antiquities,"  Sec,  with  a  Prefatory  Dissertation  on  the  Sources  and  Evidence  of  Early 
Soman  History.    8vo.    16*. 

Modern  Europe,  from  the  Pall  of  Constantinople  in 

1463.  By  Thomas  Henby  Dtsb,  M^.D.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Continned. 
In  5  vt)ls.    £2  12s.  6d. 

The  Decline  of  the  Romaj?.  .Republic.    By  the  late  George 

Long,  M.A.,  Mltor  of  "Csesar's  Comja-antarles,"  "Cicero's  Orations,"  &c.     8vo. 
Vol.  1.  From  the  Destruction  of  Carthittje  to  the  End  of  the  Jugurthine  War.    14*. 
Vol.  II.  To  the  Death  of  Sertorius.     ].t.ii. 

VoL  III.  Including  the  third  MithriiiUiic  War,  the  Catiline  Conspiracy,  and  the  Con- 
sulship of  C.  Julius  Caesar.     14*. 
VoL  IV.  Hlstorv  of  Csesar's  Gallic  Campaigns  and  of  contemporaneous  events.   14<. 
Vol.  V.  From  the  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Julius  Caesar  to  his  Death.    14*. 

A  History  of  England  during  the  Early  and  Middle 

AGES.  By  C.  H.  Pearson,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Lecturer 
In  History  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo, 
VoL  I.  to  the  Death  of  Coenr  de  Lion.    I6t.    VoL  II.  to  the  Death  of  Edward  I,    I4f . 

Historical   Maps  of  England.     By  C.  H.  Pearson,  M.A. 

Folio.     Third  Edition,  revised.    31s.  &J. 
An  Atlas  containiug  Five  Maps  of  England  at  different  periods  during  tb«  Early  and 
Middle  Ages. 

The  Desert  of  the  Exodms.     Jonmeys  on  Foot  in  the 

Wilderness  of  the  Forty  Tears'  WMiderings,  undertaken  In  connection  with  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fond.  By  the  late  E.  H. 
Palmkb,  M.  A.,  Lord  Almoner'a  Profcssor  of  Arabic  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the  Societe  de  Paris.  With  Maps, 
and  numerouf  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  the 
Sinai  Survey  Expedition  and  C.  F.  Tybwhitt  Dbakb.    2  vols.    8vo.    28|. 
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GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS. 


STANDARD    WORKS. 


Corpus   Poetarum   Latinorum.    Edited  by  E.  Walker. 

One  tkick  vol.  8vo.    Cloth,  18«. 
Containing  r—Catnllas,  Lncretins,   Vlrgillus,  Tlbnllns,   Propertlns,   Ovidlns,  Horatlns, 
Phaedrns,  Lucanua,  Persins,  Jnvenalis,  Martialis,  Sulplcia,  Statius,  Siliua  Italicns,  Valerina 
FlaccuB,  Calpnmlns  Siculus,  Ansonins,  and  Claudlanns. 

Craden's  Concordance  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

or  an  Alphabetical  and  Classified  Index  to  the  Holy  Bible,  specially  adapted  for  Snnday 
School  Teachers,  containing  nearly  64,000  references.  Thoroughly  revised  and  con- 
densed by  G.  H.  HANUAy,    Fcap.    2». 

Perowne  (Canon).     The    Book  of   Psalms.     A  New 

Translation,  wtth  introductions  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Very  Rev, 
J.  J.  Stew  AET  Perowne,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  Fifth  Edition  18i  • 
Vol.  IL,  Fifth  Edition,  16».  '' 

Abeidged    Edition   for  Schools.      Fifth    Edition.    Crown 


8vo.     10«.  6d. 


Adams  (Dr.  E.).    The  Elements  of  the  English  Lan- 

GQAGE.    By  Ernest  Adams,  Ph.D.    Twentieth  Edition.    Post  8vo.    4».  6d. 

Whewell  (Dr.).  Elements  of  Morality,  including  Polity. 

By  W.  Whewell,  D.D.,  formerly  iMaster  of  Trinity  College,   Cambridge.    Fourtb 
Edition.    In  1  vol.    8vo.    15«, 


BIOGRAPHIES  BY  THE  LATE  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K.C.B. 
The  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes,  and  the  Conquest  of 

MEXICO.    Dedicated  to  Thomas  Carlyle.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo.    15*. 

The  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  Discoverer  of 

AMERICA.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6*. 

The  Life  of  Pizarro.     With  Some  Account  of  his  Asso- 
ciates In  the  Conquest  of  Pern.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6«. 

The  Life  of  Las  Casas,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6*. 


The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.    By  Thomas  Lewik, 

Ksq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,   Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Barrister-at-Law,   Author  of  "Fasti 

Sacri,"  "  Siege  of  Jerusalem,"  " Csesar's  Invasion,"  'Treatise  on  Trusts,"  &o.  With 

upwards  of  350  Illustrations  finely  engraved  on  Wood,  Maps,  Plans,  Sk,  Fourth 
Edition.    In  3  vols.,  demy  4to.    £2  2». 

"This  Is  one  of  those  works  which  demand  from  critics  and  from  the  pnblic,  before 
attempting  to  estimate  Its  merits  in  detail,  an  unqualified  tribute  of  admiration.  The  first 
glance  tells  us  that  the  book  is  one  on  which  the  leisure  of  a  busy  lifetime  and  the  whole 

resources  of  an  enthusiastic  author  have  been  lavished  without  stint This  work  Is  a 

kind  of  British  Museum  for  this  period  and  subject  In  small  compass.  It  is  a  series  of 
galleries  of  statues,  gems,  coins,  documents,  lettars,  hooks,  and  relics,  through  which  the 
reader  may  wander  at  leisure,  and  which  he  may  animate  with  his  own  mnaings  and  refleo- 
tions.  it  must  be  remembered  throughout  that  this  delightful  and  Instructive  collection  is 
the  result  of  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime,  and  deserves  as  much  honour  and  recognition  a» 
many  a  museum  or  picture-gallery  which  has  preserved  its  donor's  name  for  generationi." 
^Timet. 
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STANDARD  W0BK8  PUBLISHED  BY 


ILLUSTRATED    OR    POPULAR    EDITIONS  OF 
STANDARD  WORKS. 


Dante's  Divine  Comedy.     Translated  by  the  Eev.  Henbt 

Fkancis  Caby,    With  all  the  Author'8  Copyright  Emendations.    Post  8vo.    3«.  6d. 

Shakespeare.     Shakespeare's  Plays  and  Poems.    With 

Notes  and  Life  by  Chablbs  Kmighi,  and  40  engravings  on  wood  by  Uabvxt.  Boyal 
8vo.  Cloth.    10».  6d. 

Fielding.    Works  of  Henry  Fielding,  complete.    With 

Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Tbomab  Rosooe,  and  20  Plates  by  Ueobob  Cbuikshans. 
Medium  Svo.    lit. 

Fielding.    The   Novels  separately.     With  Memoir  by 

Thomas  Roscob,  and  Plates  by  Qeoboe  Ckuikshank.    Medium  8vo.    It.  6ci. 

Swift.     Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,   D.D.      Containing 

Interesting  and  valuable  passages  not  hitherto  published.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author 
by  Thomas  Roscoe.    2  vols.    Medium  8vo.    24». 

Smollett.    Miscellaneous  Works  of  Tobias  Smollett. 

Complete  in  1  vol.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Thomas  Koscok.  21  Plates  by 
Qeobob  Cbctsshank.    Medium  8vqi    lit. 

Lamb.    The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.    With  a  Memoir 

by  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfoukd.    Imp.  8vo.    lOf.  Gd. 

Cruikshank's  Table-Book.     With  128  Illustrations. 
The  Omnibus.     With  100  Illustrations. 

Fine-paper  Editio.ns  India-paper  impressions  of  tlie  Steel  Plates,  jirinted  in  brown 
inlj.  Imperial  Svo,  bound,  £1  lis.  titi.  each  vol.  I'liese  Editions  are  limited  to  300  copies 
eachjor  this  country  and  tite  United  St'ites. 

The   Fairy   Library.     Consisting  of  "  Hop   o'  My 

Tliiimb,"  "  PujS  iu  Buots,"  "  Cinderella,"  and  "Jack  auJ  the  Beaustalk."  With 
numerous  Etch.n^;-.     Bound,  10s.  Ijd. 

A  Fine-paper  Edition,  in  fcap.  4to,  the  Plates  printed  in  brown  ink  on  India- 
paper.    500  copies  only  printed. 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter's  Legends  and  Lyrics.    The 

illustrated  Edition.  With  Additional  Poems,  and  an  Introduction  by  Chakles 
DiCKKNS,  a  Portrait  by  Jerns,  and  20  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists,  and  a  short 
Memoir  by  Mrs.  Ewlng.    Fcap.  4to.    Ornamental  cloth.    21(. 

Mrs.   Gatty's  Parables  from  Nature.     A  Handsomely 

Illustrated  Edition  ;  with  Notes  on  the  Natural  History,  and  numerous  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  the  most  eminent  ArtiBta  of  the  present  day.  Aew  complete  editiw,, 
with  Short  Memoir  by  J.  H.  Ewinq.    Fcap.  4to.    21i. 

The  Book    of   Gems.     Selections    from  the    British 

POETS.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  150  Steel  Engravings.  Edited  by  S.  C.  Hali. 
3  vola.    Handsomely  bound  in  walnut.    21*.  each. 

FiBST  Sebies — Chaucer  to  Dbyden. 

Second  Sekies — Swift  to  BuiiNS. 

TaiBD  Sebies — Wokdswokth  to  XEmnraoN. 
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GEORGE  BELL  &  80N8. 


BOOKS   FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


CAPTAIN  MARRT ATS  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 
Poor   Jack.     With  Sixteen  Illustrations  after  Designs  by 

Clarksom  Stanfield,  R.A.    Twenty-second  Edition.    Post  8vo.,  3t.  6d.   Gilt,  4t.  6<1. 

^ People's  Edition,  Illustrated.     Demy  4to.,  Qd. 

Cheap  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.,  6d. 

The  Mission ;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa.     With  Illustrations 

by  John  Gilbbbt.    Post  8vo.,  3s.  6d.    Gilt,  4».  6d. 

The  Settlers  in  Canada.    With  Illustrations  by  Gilbert 

and  Dalziel.    Post  8vo.,  3t.  6d.    Gilt,  it.  6d. 

The  Privateers  Man.    Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land 

m  CIVIL  AND   SAVAGE   LIFE,  GJfE   HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO.     Dlnstrated 
with  Eiglit  Steel  Engravings.    Post  Svo.,  3*.  6d.    Gilt,  4i.  6d. 

Masterman  Ready ;    or,  the  Wreck  of    the   Pacific. 

Embellished  witli  Ninety-three  Engravings  on  Wood.     Post  8vo.,  3».  6d.    Gilt,  it,  W. 

People's  Edition,  Illustrated.    Demy  4to.,  6d. 

Cheap  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.,  6d. 

New  Illustrated  Edition.     With  60  Original  Woodcuts. 

Post  Svo,  5s.  ^  ,     I 

The  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.    Illustrated  with  Eight 

steel  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Ciabkson  Stanfield,  RA.    With  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author.    Post  8vo.,  3s.  6d.    Gilt,  it.  6d. 

A  Boy's  Locker.     A  Smaller  Edition  of  the  above  Tales, 

in  12  volxunes,  enclosed  In  a  compact  cloth  box.    2U. 


Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Tales  for  Children.    With 

Forty-eight  Fnll^age  lUustratlonB  by  Wehnert,  and  Fifty-seven  Small  Engravings 
on  Wood  by  W.  Thouas.    A  new  Edition.    Very  handsomely  bound.    6s. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  and  Sketches. 

Translated  by  C.  C.  Peachey,  H.  Wabd,  A.  Plesneb,  &c.  With  104  ninstratlons  by 
Otto  Speckteb  and  others.    6s. 

This  volume  contains  several  tale!  that  are  In  no  other  Edition  published  in  this 
country,  and  with  the  above  volume  It  forms  the  most  complete  English  Edition. 

Mrs.    Alfred    Gatty's    Presentation    Box   for    Young 

PEOPLE.  Containing  "  Parables  from  Nature,"  "  Aunt  Judy's  Tales,"  and  other 
Popular  Books,  9  volumes  In  all,  beautifully  printed,  neatly  bound,  and  enclosed  In 
a  cloth  box.    31s.  6d.    Any  single  volume  at  3S.  6d. 

Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  By  Edward  Jesse.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Post  Svo.  Cloth;  6s.  With  Thirty-four  Steel  Engravings  after  Cooper, 
Landseek,  &c.    Is.  6d. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.     By  Gilbert  White. 

Edited  by  Jesse.  Illnatrated  with  Forty  Engravings.  Post  Svo.  6s. ;  or  with  the 
Plates  Coloured,  7s.  6d. 

A  Poetry  Book  for  Schools.  Illustrated  with  Thirty- 
seven  highly-finished  Engravings  by  C.  W.  Copb,  R.A.,  Heuislet,  Palmbb,  Skill, 
Thouas.  and  H.  Weie.    Crown  Sve     It, 
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STANDARD  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


SOWERBY'S  ENGLISH  BOTANY: 

Oontaining  a  Description  and  Life-size  coloured  Drawing  of  every 
British  Plant.  Edited  and  broii2;lit  up  to  the  Present  Standard  of 
Scientific  Knowledge  by  T.  Boswell,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  With 
Popular  Descriptions  of  the  Uses,  History,  and  Traditions  of  each 
Plant,  by  Mrs.  Lankesteb,  Author  of  "Wild  Flowers  Worth 
Notice,"  "  The  British  Ferns,"  &c.  The  Figures  by  J.  E.  Sowebsy, 
Jabees  Sowerby,  F.L.S.,  J.  Db.  0.  Sowebby,  F.L.S.,  and  J.  W. 
Salter,  AX.S.  In  Eleven  Volumes,  super-royal  8vo. ;  or  in  83  Parts 
5s.  each. 

"  Under  the  editorship  of  T.  BosweirSyme,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Lankester,  '  Sowerby's 
English  Botany,'  when  flaished,  will  be  exhaustive  of  the  subject,  and  worthy  of  the 
branch  of  science  it  UlusirateB.  ,  .  In  taming  over  the  channingly  executed  hand- 
coloured  plates  of  British  plants  which  encumber  these  volumes  with  riches,  the  reader 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  beauty  of  maay  of  the  humblest  flowering  weeds  we  tread 
on  with  careless  step.  We  cannot  dweU  upon  many  of  the  tndividuals  grouped  in  the 
splendid  bouquet  of  flowers  presented  in  these  pages,  and  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
the  work  ia  pledged  to  contain  a  figure  of  every  wild  flower  Indigenons  to  these  islea."— 
Timet. 

"  WiU  be  the  most  complete  Flora  of  Great  Britain  ever  brought  out.  This  great  work 
will  find  a  place  wherever  botanical  science  la  cultivated,  and  the  Btudy  of  our  native 
plants,  with  ail  their  fascinating  associations,  held  dear." — Athenxum,. 

"  A  clear,  bold,  distinctive  type  enables  the  reader  to  take  In  at  a  glance  the  arrangement 
and  divisions  of  every  page.  And  Mrs.  Lankester  has  added  to  the  technical  descriptiou  by 
the  editor  an  extremely  interesting  popular  sketch,  which  follows  in  smaller  type.  The 
English,  French,  and  German  popular  names  are  given,  and,  wherever  that  delicate  and 
difficult  step  is  at  all  practicable,  their  derivation  also.  Medical  properties,  superstitions 
and  lancies,  and  poetic  tributes  and  Illusions,  follow.  In  short  there  la  nothing  more  left  to 
be  desired."— Gi«irdia78. 

"  Without  question,  this  Is  the  standard  work  on  Botany,  and  Indispensable  to  every 
botanist,  .  .  .  The  plates  are  most  accurate  and  beautiful,  and  the  entire  work  cannot  bo 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TEE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    EPISTLE    TO    THE    HEBREWS. 

We  wish  in  this  place  to  take  some  notice  of  the  peculiar 
doctrinal  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  we 
find  the  leading  points  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  under  a  pecu- 
liar form,  as  held  by  a  man  of  independent  mind,  who  dif- 
fered from  Paul  in  his  constitutional  qualities,  in  his  mental 
training,  and  in  the  mode  of  his  transition  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  author  of  this  epistle 
seems  to  stand  to  the  apostle  in  the  same  relation  as  Melanc- 
thon  to  Luther ;  the  one  quiet  and  gentle,  the  other  ardent 
and  energetic.  As  to  their  education,  Paul  was  brought  up 
in  the  school  of  Pharisaism ;  in  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  we  recognise  the  training  of  an  Alexandrian 
Jew.  Hence  arose  the  difference  between  the  two,  that  Paul 
received  a  more  dialectic  education,  by  which  his  logical 
faculties  were  still  further  developed,  and  the  author  of  tlie 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  a  more  rhetorical  one  ;  though  Paul, 
like  Luther,  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  gift  of  natural 
elp,quence.  Lastly,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
appears  to  have  made  the  transition  from  Judaism  to  Chris- 
tianity, not,  like  Paul,  by  a  sudden  crisis,  but  by  a  more  quiet 
gradual  development,  in  which  the  higher  spirit  concealed 
under  the  forms  of  Judaism  revealed  itself  to  him.  Accord- 
ingly, we  must  consider  his  twofold  relation  to  the  Alexandrian- 
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Jewish,  and  to  the  Paiiline  theology.  Several  differences  in 
the  development  of  doctrine  between  these  two  great  teachers 
of  the  church,  may  be  explained  from  the  pecuhar  design  of 
this  epistle,  which  was  addressed  to  a  community  of  Christians, 
who,  though  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  had  found  ready 
acceptance  with  them,  were  still  enthralled  in  the  forms  of 
Judaism.' 

'  This  view  we  must  maintain,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  alleged 
against  it  by  Dr.  RiJth  in  his  Latin  Dissertation  (Frankfort,  1836),  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  consisting  of  Gentile  Christians.  As  the  epistle 
perfectly  suits  a  church  consisting  of  Jewish  Christians,  and  the  diffi- 
culties attached  to  this  hypothesis  are  only  superficial,  so  we  cannot,  on 
the  other  hand,  conceive  of  a  church  of  Gentile  Christians  to  whom  an 
epistle  could  be  addressed  in  such  a  form  and  of  such  contents.  And, 
on  the  latter  supposition,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  the  manifestly 
close  connexion  of  the  didactic  and  parenetical  elements  from  its  com- 
mencement, since  a  church  consisting  of  Gentile  Christians  might  be 
forced  by  persecution  to  fall  back  into  heathenism,  but  never  from 
such  a  cause,  to  pass  over  to  Judaism.  The  contents  of  this  epistle, 
which  tend  to  show  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  are 
therefore  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  encoura,ging  its  readers 
to  constancy  under  persecutions.  Dr.  Koth  appeals  to  chap.  iii.  12  ;  but 
apostasy  from  the  living  God  need  not  be  exactly  a  relapse  into  idolatry; 
for  as  communion  with  God,  according  to  the  convictions  of  the  writer, 
could  only  be  through  Christ,  so  an  apostasy  from  Christ  must  in  his 
esteem  have  been  equivalent  to  apostasy  from  the  living  God.  Still 
less  can  the  passage  in  chap.  x.  32  be  adduced  in  evidence,  for  doubt- 
less divine  illumination  appeared  to  the  author  as  necessarily  depending 
on  the  gospel ;  and  a  transition  from  any  other  religious  stand-point, 
on  which  man  could  not  be  set  free  from  the  dominion  of  the  principle 
of  sin,  was  looked  upon  by  him  as  a  transition  from  darkness  to  light. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  chap.  vi.  4.  Also,  the  enumeration  of 
points  of  instruction  for  catechumens  in  chap.  vi.  1,  does  not  prove  that 
they  were  only  such  as  would  be  imparted  to  heathens ;  for  by  "  repent- 
ance from  dead  works,"  the  author  no  doubt  understands  conversion 
from  all  ungodliness,  and  by  iridTts  in  this  connexion,  agreeably  to  the 
Pealine  ideas,  he  meant  faith  in  the  peculiarly  Christian  sense ;  so  that 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  is  included  in  it,  which  in  articles  of  in- 
struction for  heathens  must  also,  we  allow,  have  been  rendered  very  pro- 
minent. Besides,  for  the  instruction  of  Jews  passing  over  to  Christianity, 
it  was  requisite  to  define  the  nature  of  Christian  baptism,  in  relation  to 
that  of  John  and  other  kinds  of  lustration;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  of  the  judgment,  though  already  acknowledged  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jews,  must  be  promulged  afresh  with  many  peculiar 
modifications  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
Thus  the  author  enumerates  those  universal  articles  of  primary  religious 
instruction,  which  needed  to  be  addressed  to  Jews  as  well  as  to  Gentiles. 
From  chap.  xiii.  9,  it  does  not  follow  that  his  readers  had  never  before 
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Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  agTee  in 
this,  that  they  both  represent  Judaism  as  inadevjuate  for  satis- 
fying the  religious  wants  of  man.  This  is  the  pui-port  of 
what  is  said  in  chap.  vii.  19,  that  Judaism  could  "make 
nothing  perfect ;  "  its  religious  institutions  were  not  fitted  to 
realize  the  ideas  presented  by  them  to  the  conscience  ;  the 
saci'ifices  and  the  priesthood  were  unable  to  satisfy  that 
religious  want,  to  which  both  owed  their  existence  ;  namely, 
to  accomplish  the  removal  of  the  disunion  between  God  and 
man.  Those  religious  ideas  were  here  represented  in  sensible 
images,  which  were  first  realized  by  Christianity.  Both  Paul 
and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew^s,  place  the 
central  poitit  of  rehgion  in  redemption  from  guilt  and  sin,  the 
restoration  of  communion  with  God,  whence  proceeds  the 
impartation  of  a  divine  life,  the  source  of  tnie  holiness  ;  and 
the  inability  of  Judaism  to  attain  this  object  formed,  in  the 
estimation  of  both,  its  essential  defect.  In  this  epistle  (viii. 
12  ;  vi.  4  ;  ix.  15)  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  communication 
of  a  new  divine  life,  and  divine  power  for  sanctification,  are 
described  as  the  work  of  Christ — as  the  effect  of  Christianity ; 
it  is  maintained,  that  by  this  new  principle  of  life,  the 
redeemed  are  able  to  render  true  spiritual  worship,  which 
comprehends  the  whole  life,  so  that  now  the  whole  soul, 
animated  by  a  new  spirit,  becomes  a  thank-offering  for  the 
gi'ace  of  redemption  bestowed  upon  it  (xii.  28  j  ix.  14 ;  xiii.  15)  ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  Paul  contemplates  the  whole 
Christian  life  as  an  act  of  true  spuitual  worship. 

observed  the  Jewish  laws  relating  to  food,  and  therefore  were  not  Jews, 
but  only,  that  according  to  the  supposition  of  the  writer  of  the  epistle, 
they  no  longer  as  Christians  placed  their  dependence  on  such  outward 
things.  At  all  events,  by  "  the  divers  and  strange  doctrines,"  some 
peculiar  opinions  must  be  understood  which  were  placed  by  the  false 
teachers  in  connexion  with  the  Jewish  laws  on  food.  The  passage  in 
chap.  xi.  40,  can  only  be  intended  to  mark  a  later  generation  (in  this 
case  no  matter  whether  of  Jewish  or  Gentile  descent),  which  had  not  yet 
come  into  existence,  and  therefore  would  not  have  attained  to  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  Messianic  kingdom — if  this  kingdom  had  commenced 
earlier,  and  thus  the  development  of  the  human  race  had  been  earlier 
closed.  According  to  the  other  interpretation  also,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  author  to  have  addressed  his  readers  in  the  second 
person,  for  the  rhetorical  figure  Anakoinosis,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
author  being  of  Jewish  descent,  whoever  he  might  be,  would  here  be  as 
little  employed  as  in  chap.  ii.  3,  even  supposing  that  the  epistle  had  been 
written  by  Paul  himself. 
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But  thei?e  two  ■miters  differ  in  their  manner  of  carrying  out 
the  fundamental  ideas  which  they  hold  in  common.  Paul,  in 
opposition  to  the  merit  of  works  on  the  legal  stand-point, 
and  especially  against  the  tenet  that  an  observance  of  the 
law  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Gentiles  in  order  to 
Siilvation — develops  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
independently  of  the  works  of  the  law.  This  doctrine,  that 
no  one  could  become  righteous  before  God  by  the  observance 
of  tlie  law,  but  only  through  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and 
Redeemer,  lies  also  at  the  basis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
But  since  the  author  of  this  epistle  directs  his  argumentation 
especially  against  those  who  were  still  captivated  by  the  pomp 
of  the  Temple  worship,  the  priesthood  and  the  sacrifices,  and 
were  in  danger  of  being  entirely  seduced  from  Christianity  by 
the  impression  these  objects  made  upon  them,  this  gave  a 
peculiar  direction  to  his  reasoning,  and  it  aimed  at  showing 
that  by  all  this  ritual  their  religious  wants  could  not  be  satis- 
fied, but  that  its  only  use  was  to  direct  them  to  the  sole  tnie 
means  of  satisfaction.  As  Paul  declared  that  the  law  could 
not  bestow  the  justification  which  man  lequired,  but  that  it 
only  awakened  that  feeling  of  want,  which  nothing  but  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  Redeemer  could  satisfy,  so  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  it  is  shown,  that  the  mediation  required  by  man's 
relation  to  God  and  heaven,  could  not  be  effected  by  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  but  that  it  only  availed  to  call  forth  a 
longing  for  such  a  mediation,  and  thus  led  to  Him  who  alone 
could  bestow  it. 

But  in  one  respect  an  opposition  may  seem  to  exist  between 
the  Pauline  views  and  the  doctrinal  scheme  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Paul  contemplates  the  stand-point  of  Judaisru 
as  abolished.  Eveiything  in  religion  is  represented  as  pro- 
ceeding from  faith  in  Christ  alone  ;  in  receiving  the  gospel 
a  man  is  in  effect  dead  to  his  former  religious  stand-point ; 
whatever  was  before  the  ground  of  his  confidence,  novi? 
appears  to  him  as  an  absolute  nullity.  On  the  contrary, 
according  to  the  views  presented  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  whole  Jewish  cultus  is,  it  is  true,  only  a 
shadowy  image  of  something  suj^erior ;  but  the  writer  con- 
siders it  as  still  continuing  to  exist  till  everything  earthly, 
and  consequently  this  form  of  earthly  worship,  shall  come  to 
an   end,  when  the   Messianic  kingdom  being  consvmimated, 
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a  highei'  order  of  things  shall  succeed.  Thus  we  may. here 
raeet  with  a  view,  which  was  originally  entertained  by  converts 
from  Judaism,  that  the  communion  with  the  sanctuary  of 
heaven  bestowed  by  Christianity,  would  be  earned  on  in  this 
world  in  combination  with  the  foi'ms  of  a  cultus  which  typified 
heavenly  things  ;  that  a  new  higher  spirit  would  continue  to 
operate  in  the  ancient  forms  of  religion.  But  still  this  is  only 
an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  two  great  teachers  ; 
for  it  is  evident  from  the  train  of  thought  in  this  epistle, 
that  the  writer  looked  on  the  Jewish  cultus  as  entireJy  super- 
fluous, since  it  could  contribute  nothing  towards  effecting 
communion  with  heaven  and  reconciliation  with  God,  on 
which  everything  depended.  But  since  Christianity  effected 
all  this,  since  it  bestowed  everything  demanded  by  the 
religious  wants  of  man,  of  what  use  was  another  culti.s  1 

If,  in  connexion  with  such  views,  the  Jewish  cultus  could 
still  find  a  place,  the  only  point  of  junction  could  be,  the 
representation  tliat  the  conscientious  observance  of  all  that 
belonged  to  the  ]\Iosaic  cultus,  would  be  a  preparatory  puri- 
fying and  sanctifying  process,  to  qualify  for  the  participation 
of  divine  things  tlu-ough  the  medium  of  Christianity.  This 
was  the  stand-point  from  which  Philo,  in  his  work  De 
Migratione  Abrahami,  combats  a  religious  idealism  which 
would  have  explained  away  the  whole  of  outward  Judaism  as 
supei-fluous.  But  in  this  epistle  we  can  find  no  trace  of  at- 
tributing such  a  continued  preparatory  utility  to  Judaism  ; 
according  to  its  fundamental  ideas,  connexion  with  Christ  as 
the  true  high-priest  renders  superfluous  all  other  methods  of 
purification  and  sanctification.  If  the  author  of  this  epistle 
had  some  notion  that  these  outward  forms  of  Judaism,  whose 
design  was  only  preparative  and  typical,  would  linger  in 
existence  till  the  whole  terrestrial  economy  would  be  termi- 
nated by  the  second  advent  of  Christ  at  no  very  distant 
period,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  considered  these 
forms  as  of  essential  importance.  We  must  only  bear  in 
mind  in  what  light  the  author  viewed  the  relation  of  the 
present  to  the  future.  This  relation  was  the  same  in  his 
conceptions  as  in  Paul's.  To  Christians  the  future  is  by  faith 
already  become  a  present.  They  ascend  with  the  confidence 
of  faith  into  the  holiest  of  holies  in  heaven,  which  Christ  has 
rendered  accessible  to  them  ;  x.  22.     They  already  belong  to 
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the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  are  become  the  associates  of 
angels  ;  sii.  23.  They  have  ah-eady  been  made  partakers  of 
an  eternal  unchangeable  kingdom  ;  xii.  28.  They  have  al- 
ready felt  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  Hence  it  follows, 
that,  as  they  no  more  belong  in  their  inward  life  to  this  trans- 
itory w^orld,  but  to  the  higher  future  world,  they  are  actually 
raised  above  the  whole  stand-point  of  Judaism.  When  in 
ix.  9,  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  i:aip6c  frfor^Kwc  (equivalent  to 
aiu)i'  ovtoq),  there  is  a  sacrificial  worship,  which  yet,  like  all 
such  outward  things,  cannot  bestow  '  the  right  constitution  of 
the  inner  life,  the  2^urification  from  gTiilt,  which  man  requii'es 
in  order  to  become  a  member  of  God's  kingdom,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  Cliristians  do  not  belong  to  the  diiov  ovtoq, 
but  to  the  alwv  jueAAwi',  and  hence  all  this  is  nothing  to  them. 
"\Mien  the  author  speaks  of  outward  ordinances,^  ix.  10,  which 
were  "  imposed  until  the  time  of  reformation  ;  "  it  is  added, 
that  Christ  ^  is  He  from  whom  the  hiopQuxnq  emanates,  which 
frees  from  the  yoke  of  these  ordinances,  though  in  its  whole 
extent  it  will  first  take  effect  in  the  olKovjjiirr)  /xeXXovTa.  In 
fact,  he  contrasts  with  the  Jews  who  serve  an  earthly  sanctuary 
(xiii.  10)  the  Christians  to  whom  the  altar  in  heaven  stands 
open,  while  it  is  closed  against  the  Jews  who  cleave  to  an 
earthly  sanctuary.  This  is  the  contrast  between  those  whose 
worship  still  adheres  to  the  veil  of  outward  sensible  forms, 
and  those  who  rise  at  once  to  heaven.  As  Jesus  suffered 
withoiit  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  so,  according  to  the  sym- 
liolical  representations  employed  in  this  epistle,  must  those 
who  desire  to  belong  to  him  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
terrestrial  Jerusalem,  the  earthly  sanctuary,  as  from  this 
world  in  general ;  xiii.  1 3.  We  here  find  the  same  principles 
as  in  Paul's  writings.  The  author  of  this  epistle  does  not, 
indeed,  argue  directly  against  the  maintenance  of  the  outward 
forms  of  the  Jewish  cultus,  nor  does  he  demand  their  aboli- 
tion ;  but  this  even  Paul  would  not  have  done  in  an  epistle 
addressed  to  Christians  who  belonged  to  Judaism  by  national 
descent  and  education. 

'  Paul  would  have  said  that  all  this  could  not  contribute  to  their 
pist  if, cation. 

2  The  same  which  Paul  asserts  of  the  a-apKiKo.  rov  v6f/.ov,  of  the  being 
in  suLjection  to  the  aToix^la  rod  KSff^ov. 

^  As  the  contrast  in  ver.  11  shows. 
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It  Dicay  appear  as  rather  un-Pauline  that  he  treats  oaly  of 
the  salvation  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  posterity  of 
Abraham,  and  of  Christ's  relation  to  such.  We  may  indeed 
doubt,  whether  Paul,  if  he  had  been  wi-iting  to  a  chm-ch  com- 
posed entirely  of  Jewish  Christians,  could  have  so  far 
restrained  himself,  as  not  to  have  dropped  some  expressions 
on  a  subject  which  so  deeply  interested  him  as  the  divine 
purpose  to  incorj)orate  the  Gentiles  with  the  Jews  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer  ;  and  whether  ho 
would  not  have  felt  compelled  to  have  adverted,  at  least  in  an 
apologetic  manner,  to  his  peculiar  vocation  as  a  preacher  ot 
the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  a 
writer  who  so  expressed  himself  respecting  the  conditions  of 
admission  into  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  on  the  relation  of 
Judaism  to  the  work  of  Christ,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in 
this  epistle,  must  have  agTeed  with  the  Pauline  doctrine 
in  thinking,  that  as  the  attainment  of  eternal  salvation  was 
independent  of  Judaism  and  determined  alone  by  faith  in 
Christ,  therefore  by  the  fulfilment  of  this  one  condition 
it  was  attainable  by  all  men.  We  also  find  that  he  selects  as 
a  type  of  Christ,  not  one  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  biit 
Melchisedec — an  indication  of  Messianic  universalism.  If  we 
call  to  mind  that  he  considers  the  Xadg  as  representative  of 
the  theocratic  people  in  general,  the  posterity  of  Abraham  as 
representatives  of  the  human  family  in  general,  who  are  des- 
tined for  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  detect 
any  contradiction  between  himself  and  Paul. 

With  respect  to  the  work  of  Christ,  the  author  of  this 
epistle  appears  to  diifer  from  Paul  in  not  bringing  forward 
the  resurrection  as  a  seal  of  the  redemption  effected  by  the 
Saviour  in  the  same  way  as  that  apostle.  But  it  is  not  difii- 
cult  to  perceive,  that  the  same  conception  of  the  resurrection 
in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  Christian  system  lies  at  the 
basis  of  this  epistle.  There  is  the  same  connexion  between 
sin  and  death  presupposed,  as  when  it  is  said  in  ii.  14,  that 
Satan  had  the  power  over  death,  that  is,  that  death  was  not 
an  original  element  in  the  creation,  but  was  first  occasioned 
by  Satan,  by  means  of  sin,  which  is  the  work  of  Satan,  and 
being  thus  connected  with  sin,  belongs  to  Satan's  kingdom. 
Ie  the  same  sense  as  Paul  intends,  sin  is  also  considered  as 
the  sting  of  death  ;  for  it  is  said  that  men  oppressed  by  a 
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consciousness  of  guilt  are  kept  in  continual  bondage  tlirougb 
the  fear  of  death, — that  fear  of  death,  which  presents  itself 
in  connexion  with  the  divine  judgment  to  the  agonizing 
conscience  as  something  so  terrible,  and  which  blasts  the 
cheerful  enjoyment  of  life.  When  it  is  affirmed  that  Christ 
through  death  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  who  had 
power  over  death,  and  thereby  freed  men  from  the  bondage 
in  which  they  were  held  by  the  fear  of  death, — it  is  presup- 
posed that,  by  the  power  of  his  holy  life,  he  left  the  grave 
victoriously  at  his  resurrection,  and  by  this  event  gave  a  pledge 
to  his  redeemed  of  a  life  of  eternal  happiness.  It  is  said  in 
V.  7,  that  Christ,  who,  as  he  had  assumed  human  nature 
with  all  its  weakness,  sin  excepted,  was  subjected  to  death, 
])oured  forth  in  his  struggle  v/ith  death  fervent  prayers  and 
tears  to  God  who  could  redeem  from  death,  and  on  account  of 
his  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and 
his  perfect  obedience,  was  heard,  that  is,  was  delivered  from 
death  by  means  of  his  resurrection.  The  God  of  salvation  is 
described  in  xiii.  20,  as  he  who  had  brought  from  the  dead 
the  great  leader  and  ruler  of  the  church  of  God  ;  and  in 
these  words  it  is  implied,  that  Christ  by  his  resun-ection  be- 
came the  leader  from  death  to  life  of  the  church  of  God 
formed  by  him  as  the  Eedeemer,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
its  salvation ;  and  therefore  God,  in  raising  him  fi'om  the 
dead,  proved  himself  to  be  the  God  of  salvation. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  same  view  is  taken  in  this  epistle  as 
in  Paul's  writings,  of  the  connexion  of  the  resurrection  with 
the  work  of  redemption.  But  that  the  exaltation  of  Clu'ist 
to  heaven  is  more  frequently  adverted  to  than  his  antecedent 
resurrection  in  this  epistle,  may  be  traced  to  the  prevailing 
form  of  its  representations,  in  which  Christ  is  compared  to 
tihe  high-priest  of  the  Old  Testament  economy ;  for  as 
Ligh-priest,  having  ascended  to  heaven  and  remaining  there, 
he  fulfils  his  office  by  interceding  with  God  for  believers,  and 
bringing  them  into  perpetual  communion  with  God  and 
heaven.  A  contrast  is  pointed  out  between  Christ  and  the 
Jewish  high-priest  in  this  respect,  that  the  latter  could  enter 
into  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple,  which  was  only  a  symbol 
of  that  in  heaven,  but  once  a  year,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  it 
again,  as  he  himself  had  no  abiding  residence  in  the  most  holy 
place,  much  less  could  he  obtain  an  entrance  into  it  for  those 
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on  whose  account  he  held  the  priestly  office.  It  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  raode  of  representation,  tl.at 
there  was  less  occasion  for  mentioning  the  resiuTection,  aid 
that  topic  was  brought  forward  more  prominently  to  whic  h 
the  resurrection  forms  an  introduction  and  transition. 

But  this  idea  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Christ  is  only  a 
particular  form  of  representing  the  general  Christian  idea  ot 
Christ  as  the  Mediator,  by  whom  the  communion  of  the  human 
race  with  God,  broken  off  by  sin,  is  again  restored.  That  the 
■^viiter  of  this  epistle  made  use  of  this  foi-m,  was  principally 
owing  no  doul)t  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  churches 
whom  he  addi'essed  ;  but  in  part  probably  to  the  peculiaiity 
of  his  own  religious  training.  This  form  is  indeed  boiTowed 
from  Judaism.  Yet  it  by  no  means  denotes  a  transient  re- 
lation in  the  historical  development  of  Christianity,  but  is 
connected  with  one  of  its  constant  relations  to  human  nature  ; 
a  relation  in  virtue  of  which,  under  the  consciousness  of  his 
earthly  limitations  and  his  sins,  man  feels  himself  in  need  of  a 
mediation  to  fill  up  the  infinite  chasm  that  separates  him  from 
a  holy  God.  Hence  in  all  religions,  and  in  various  stages  of 
civihzation,  methods  have  been  invented  for  satisfying  this 
want ;  a  caste  of  priests,  or  saints  who  have  attained  perfec- 
tion by  an  unworldly  asceticism,  or  some  kind  of  mediators 
the  oftspring  of  the  imagination,  and  a  multitude  of  sensible 
objects,  have  been  made  use  of,  as  points  of  connexion  for 
the  religious  sentiment  in  its  aspirations  after  God.  Christ  has 
for  ever  satisfied  this  undeniable  want  of  human  nature,  which 
no  human  being  who  stood  himself  in  need  of  redemption 
and  mediation  could  satisfy,  and  consequently  all  pnesthocd 
and  sacrificial  worship  are  henceforth  superfluous  and  abolished. 
The  redeemed  are  dependent  on  no  other  being  for  the  purpose 
of  mediating  their  relation  to  God.  Through  him  they  are 
brought  into  a  lasting  connexion  with  God  and  the  heavenly 
holy  of  holies ;  through  him,  as  the  overliving  high-priest, 
they  continually  draw  nigh  to  God  :  it  is  he  who  intercedes  for 
them  continually  with  God,  and  through  their  relation  to  him 
their  whole  life  is  consecrated  to  God  and  acceptable  to  him  ; 
vii.  25,  26.  Now  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  Paul 
teaches  (according  to  the  explanation  we  have  given  of  hig 
views)  respecting  the  scheme  of  mediation  for  believei-s ;  re- 
specting the  whole  Christian  life  as  a  thank-oftcriug  for  the 
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blessings  of  redeanption,  and  the  free  access  to  God  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ ;  and  from  tlie  manner  in  which  he 
applies  to  Christianity  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  temple  and  the 
sacrifices  and  the  whole  ceremonial  worship,  we  ai*e  authorized 
to  infer,  that  he  would  make  a  similar  application  of  the  idea 
of  the  priesthood. 

In  order  to  realize  this  idea  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race,  it  was  needful  that  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  divine 
natm*e  as  Logos,  effectuates  the  derivation  of  all  created 
existence  from  God  and  its  connexion  with  God — should  be- 
come acquainted  with  all  the  weaknesses,  sufferings,  tempta- 
tions, and  conflicts  of  those  for  whom  he  had  to  intercede  as 
high-priest,  from  his  own  experience,  that  he  might  understand 
the  exigencies  in  which  they  would  require  his  aid,  feel  genuine 
sympathy  with  their  infirmities,  and  infuse  true  confidence 
into  their  hearts.  At  the  same  time,  the  writer  of  this  epistle 
considers  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  twofold  point  of  view, 
of  active  and  passive  satisfaction,  which  we  have  explained  in 
the  representation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine.  Both  are  here 
combined  in  the  idea  of  the  all-sufficient  sacrifice  presented  by 
Christ  as  high-priest,  which  effects  that  for  which  no  human 
ritual  was  adequate.  The  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  the  Sinless  One  to  the  sins  of  mankind  is  thus  illustrated, 
that  as  the  sins  of  the  people  were  symbolically  transferred  to 
the  victim,  (as  if  it  could  suffer  what  the  people  deserved,)  so 
Christ  in  his  sacrifice  had  taken  upon  himself  the  sins  of 
mankind  ;  his  redeeming  sufferings  were  the  pledge  that  their 
guilt  would  be  no  more  charged  upon  them  ;  is.  28.  As  to 
the  other  part  of  Christ's  work  noticed  by  Paul, — his  active 
obedience, — it  is  in  this  epistle  expressly  stated  that  Christ, 
according  to  the  divine  appointment,  having  proved  himself 
to  be  the  Holy  One  in  all  human  temptations,  and  under  the 
severest  death-struggle,  gained  thereby  the  dignity  of  high- 
priest  ;  V.  7,  8.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  obtains  its  due 
significance  only  in  this  moral  connexion,  not  as  an  ojyus 
operatum,  like  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  but  as  the  act  of  One 
who,  revealing  the  eternal  divine  essence  in  human  nature, 
and  exhibiting  the  perfect  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in 
a  holy  human  life,  verified  it  also  in  death,  as  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  life  which  had  been  the  revelation  of  the  eternal 
Sp'rit  of  God  in  a  sinless  holy  humanity.     The  significance 
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of  the  death  of  Christ  is  founded  on  his  having,  "by  an 
eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God."  Thus  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  distinguishes,  as  we  find  in  Paul,  two 
eras  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  his  appeamnce  on  earth,  when  he 
entered  into  fellowship  ^\'ith  mankind,  to  bear  the  load  of  sin 
and  to  free  them  from  it ;  and  his  life  as  the  Glorified  One, 
which  no  longer  stands  in  relation  to  sin,  but  in  which  he 
only  exhibits  what  he  obtained  by  his  perfect,  holy  life,  and 
what  those  have  to  expect  who  are  freed  by  him  from  sin,  and 
called  to  the  perfect  communion  of  his  blessed  life  :  ix.  28. 

By  what  Christ  has  in  this  manner  accomplished,  he  has 
now  once  for  all  made  objective  satisfaction  for  mankind  to 
the  requirements  of  the  holiness  of  God,  of  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe.  Mankind  defiled  by  sin  cannot  enter  into 
the  heavenly  sanctuary.'  They  must  first  be  purified  and 
consecrated  in  order  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  heaven. 
This  work,  accomplished  objectively  by  Christ,  is  now  carried 
on  in  its  consequences,  till  everything  is  conquered  which 
opposes  the  realization  of  the  holy  kingdom  of  God  among 
mankind,  till  that  higher  world,  first  apprehended  by  fliith, 
becomes  an  actual  reality  to  the  sanctified  human  race. 

Faith  is  also  represented  in  this  epistle  as  the  instrument  of 
appropriating  this  objective  work  by  individuals,  and  of  accom- 
plishing in  them  this  subjective  purification ;  that  faith  by 
■which  men  enter  into  communion  with  Christ;  iii.  6,  14.  It 
is  the  confidence  of  faith  which  enables  men  to  appropriate 
purification  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  purges  the  heart  from 
the  conscioi-isness  of  gaiilt ;  x.  22.  We  here  find  the  same 
thing  which  Paul  describes  as  justification  by  faith,  only 
with  an  allusion  to  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices, 
in  accordance  with  that  reference  to  the  Jewish  cultus  which 
pervades  this  epistle.  As  in  Paul's  writings,  it  is  here  insisted 
that  faith  must  prove  itself  genuine  by  perseverance;  x.  36, 
iii.  14,  And  we  find  also  the  same  connexion  indicated  between 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love ;  x.  23,  24. 

In  Paul's  waitings,  a  general  conception  of  faith  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  particular  Christian  application  of  the  idea,  as  a 

*  By  a  transference  of  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  the  writer  of 
this  epistle  (ix.  25)  speaks  of  a  purification  of  the  heavenly  sanctuarj' 
itself,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  defiled  by  the  sins  of  mankind 
could  they  have  entered  it  without  a  previous  purification. 
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general  fundamental  direction  of  the  disposition  without 
which  no  commimion  with  the  divine,  no  religious  life  can 
exist ;  and  this  idea  is  expressed  in  this  epistle  in  a  still  more 
general  way  than  when  Paul  points  to  justifying  faith  in  the 
case  of  Abraham.  It  is  described  as  being  an  apprehension  of 
the  invisible  by  the  whole  direction  of  the  disposition, — a  sur- 
render of  the  spirit  to  something  invisible  by  an  act  of 
inward  self-determination,  by  which  man  raises  himself  above 
the  natural  connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  and  enters  by  the 
direction  of  his  inward  life  into  a  higher  order  of  things 
revealing  themselves  to  him.  Faith,  according  to  Heb.  xi.  1, 
is  that  by  which  the  object  of  hope  already  becomes  present ; 
by  which  man  is  convinced  of  the  reality  of  what  he  cannot 
perceive  by  the  senses.'  While  in  the  constant  succession  in 
the  phenomenal  world  he  sees  only  the  visible  develop  itself 
fi'om  the  visible,  and  one  phenomenon  from  another,  and  the 
understanding,  cleaving  to  earthly  phenomena,  would  explain 
and  define  everything  from  this  causal  connexion  ; — faith,  on 
the  contrary,  rises  to  an  act  of  creative  omnipotence  as  the 
original  ground  of  all  existence,  and  acknowledges  that  the 
univsrse  was  made  by  the  invisible  creative  word  of  God; 
xi.  3.  Even  here,  agreeably  to  what  we  have  remarked  above, 
there  is  involved  a  peculiar  Christian  application  of  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  faith,  only  what  Paul  distinguishes  as  justification 
through  faith,  is  here  represented  under  other  forms  on  account 
of  the  I'eferences  to  the  Jewish  cultus.  Moreover,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  peculiarly  hortatory  character  of  this  epistle, 
faith  is  exhibited  in  its  aspect  of  perseverance  under  all  the 
sufferings  and  conflicts  of  earthly  life  ; — faith  in  its  unflinclung 
constancy  towards  the  future,  a  faith  which  steadily  aims  at 
perfection,  and  by  which  those  who  exercise  it  are  matured 
for  that  final  aim  ;  (TeXtiuxnc.)  By  this  faith  a  man  follows 
after  Christ,  in  whom  a  perfect  pattern  is  exhibited,  and 
who  has  passed  through  all  temptations  and  conflicts,  with 
an  unwavering  constancy  of  foith,  to  that  state  of  glory 
whither  all  believers  ^nust  follow  him  by  the  same  path ; 
xii.  2.  But  it  has  been  most  unjustly  attempted  to  find  a 
contrariety  between  the  idea  of  faith  in  this  epistle  and 
in  Paul's  writings,  as  if  in  the  former  it  merely  implied  a 
reference  to  something  future,  a  conception  of  its  nature  which 

^  As  Tlieodorut  says,  oelKVuaiu  us  v<pi(nwra  to  /j.riSeTra)  yfyev7}fii.fva. 
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would  l)cst  suit  a  lifeless  Judaism.  It  is  evident  from  the 
general  idea  of  faith  as  we  have  explained  it,  and  from  the 
whole  train  of  thought  in  this  epistle,  that  by  means  of  faith 
a  vital  connexion  is  formed  between  the  Present  and  the 
Future.  By  means  of  faith,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  this 
epistle,  the  Futm-e  becomes  in  some  measure  a  Present  to  the 
mind,  although  this  Present  has  a  necessary  bearing  to  a  more 
perfect  development,  a  consummation  in  the  Futiu-e.  In 
connexion  with  faith  is  given  the  experience  of  the  glory  of 
the  divine  word,  vi.  5  ;  by  faith  Christians  enter  the  future 
world,  and  become  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
xii.  22.  By  faith  they  partake  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come,  and  obtain  a  partial  anticipation  of  the  Future  ;  faith 
penetrates  through  the  veil  which  conceals  from  human  eyes 
the  holy  of  holies  in  the  heavens,  and  already  enters  it ;  vi.  1 9. 

With  I'espect  to  the  ]-elation  between  the  ideas  of  this  epistle 
and  the  ideas  of  the  Alexandrian- Jewish  theology  as  they  are 
represented  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  we  must  here  have 
recourse  to  the  distinction  between  religious  realism  and 
religious  idealism  ;  in  other  words,  that  stand-point  which 
considers  the  positive  and  historical  m  religion  only  as  a  sym- 
bolical  clothing  of  general  ideas,  and  as  the  means  of  stimu- 
lating and  training  the  mind  towards  the  contemplation  of 
ideas — and  that  stand-point  on  which  religion  is  acknow- 
ledged, not  as  an  object  merely  of  the  intellect,  but  as  an 
independent  power  in  the  life,  a  living  commimion  with  God 
effected  by  means  of  certain  historical  facts,  as  the  highest 
end  of  a  created  being,  and  a  complete  satisfaction  of  his 
religious  wants. 

On  this  complete  difference  of  the  religious  stand-point, 
a  difference  is  founded  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  of  Judaism.  Philo  viewed  the  historical  and  the 
positive  in  Judaism  only  as  symbolical  veils  of  general  ideas, 
which  for  the  most  part  were  borrowed  from  a  very  different 
stand-point,  and  which  he  attributed  to  Judaism  by  an  arbi- 
trary disregard  of  historical  accuracy.  The  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  conceives  of  Judaism,  according  to  its 
true  historical  destination  and  intention — to  prepare  the  way 
for  realizing  the  kingdom  of  God  through  Christ — to  prefigure 
the  divine  in  sensible  forms — which  would  subsequently 
actually  appear  an^jng  mankind.      If  he  arbitrarily  explains 
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some  things  according  to  the  letter,  yet  a  higher  necessity  lies 
at  the  basis  of  these  meanings,  the  reference  to  the  facts  of 
religion  from  which  the  satisfaction  of  the  religious  wants  of 
mankind  proceeded,  and  which  were  really  prepared  by 
Judaism.  The  predominant  idea  of  this  epistle,  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ,  has  a  significance  entirely  real,  founded 
en  fact,  and  relating  to  the  most  pressing  religious  wants  of 
mankind.  The  Logos  in  himself  is  not  the  high-priest ;  he  can 
only  lay  claim  to  this  character  in  consequence  of  his  having 
assmned  human  nature,  and  thus  accomplished,  in  the  manner 
described,  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Christ  as  glorified 
and  exalted  to  heaven,  has  actually  performed  that  for  the  reli- 
gious life  of  men  which  their  imperative  religious  wants  sought 
in  the  priesthood.  On  the  contrary,  Philo  calls  the  Logos  him- 
self the  high-priest,  as  the  divine  reason  revealed  in  creation, 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  Deity.  This  reason,  which 
reveals  the  highest  being,  the  oy,  and  communicates  worthy 
and  elevated  ideas  of  it,  is  hence  called  the  high-priest  of  God 
in  the  creation.  As  the  ideal  ground  of  the  phenomenal 
world,  it  mediates  for  it  before  God,  for  in  idea  all  is  perfect, 
but  defective  in  actual  appearance.  The  Logos  is  hence  re- 
presented as  the  Koa^iOQ  rorjroc,  the  irapaicXriTOQ,  the  (vsVjjc  for 
the  KvafiOQ  aiTdrj-ug.  This  idea  is  symbolically  represented  in 
Melchisedec,  and  the  Jewish  high-priest.'  Thus  we  see  here, 
on  the  one  hand,  abstract  general  ideas  which  can  have  no 
significance  for  the  religious  life  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
pearances taken  from  the  facts  of  religious  experience.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  language  of  religion  is  arbitrarily  explained, 
according  to  a  speculation  which  was  the  production  of  a 
foreign  soil ;  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  sentiments 
foimded  in  the  disposition  which  it  was  designed  and  adapted 
to  express.  Here  it  is  proper  to  notice  a  passage,  in  which 
the  author  of  this  epistle  describes  the  power  of  the  Logos 
in  a  manner  resembling  Philo's,  but  which  furnishes  no  suffi- 

'  See  Leg.  Allegor.  iii.  §.26,  where  Melchisedec  is  spoken  of  as  the 
symbol  of  the  Logos,  Upehs  ydp  eVri  \6yos,  KKrjpov  ex^u  rhv  tvra  /cai 
\i'^t]KSis  -nepl  avTov  Koyi^6tJ.fvos.  De  Cherubim,  §  5,  the  Logos  is  termed 
Upevs  aud  irpo^TJTT/r  for  the  soul.  De  Sacrif.  Abel  et  Caini,  §  36, 
6  Tre(l>evyiis  inl  rhv  Oehv  koI  iKerris  avrov  yeyoviis  \6yoz.  The  high-priest 
in  his  robes  is  a  symbol  of  the  universe,  avayKixlov  yap  ?jv  rhv  lepo>fi.ivo* 
rep  Tov  K6afiov  iraTol  iTapoMKi]r(f  XPW^'"  TeAetoToToj  tt;;'  aptr7]v  viep.  The 
nniverse  according  to  the  Platonic  idea.     De  Vila  Mos.  iii.  §  14. 
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cient  evidence  to  assume  that  he  had  the  lanj^aiage  of  Philo 
actually  in  his  thoughts.  It  is  the  description  (common  to 
both)  of  the  all-penetrating  and  cutting  sharpness  of  the  Logos. 
But,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,'  we  have  pi-esented  to  us  a 
matter  of  religious  experience,  the  living  power  of  divine  truth, 
penetrating,  judging,  and  punishing  the  soul,  the  power  which 
lays  open  ail  secret  wickedness,  before  which  no  deception  can 
stand.  But  Philo  understands  by  the  term  the  power  of 
logical  discrimination,  especially  in  reference  to  the  divine 
reason,  that  efficiency  by  which  it  fixes  the  limits  of  the 
various  kinds  of  existence,  arranges  the  various  classes  of 
creatures,  and  forms  compound  bodies  from  the  simple 
elements. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE    DOCTRINE    OP   JAMES. 


We  proceed  from  Paul's  representation  of  Christian  truth 
to  that  of  James,  which  forms  a  more  marked  contrast  to  it 
than  any  other  in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
is  chiefly  owing  to  James's  peculiar  point  of  view,  and  to  the 
difference  occasioned  by  it  in  the  development  of  the  doctrines 
of  justification  and  faith.  But  on  comparing  the  two  types 
of  doctrine  with  one  another,  we  shall  perceive  their  essential 
unity  resulting  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  both,  only  that 
the  views  of  the  latter  apostle  were  not  so  completely  disen- 
gaged from  the  garb  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  nor  wrought 
out  in  the  same  sharply  defined  form.     The  contrast  that 

'  Hebrews  iv.  12.  ZQ>v  yap  6  \6yos  rod  6eov,  hoi  ivepyiis,  Koi  rofj.^ 
repos  iiTTip  izaaav  /j.dxaipai'  Siffroixov,  Kcd  BiiKVOvfjiSvos  &XP^  iJ.epi(Tij.ov  ^vxvs 
re  Kal  Twev/xaros,  apfjiwv  re  Kal  /jLveKiioi/,  Kal  KpiriKos  ivdvfj/fiffeoif  Koi  evvoiwv 
KapSias.  Quis  Rer.  divinar.  Hoeres,  §  26,  'iva.  rhv  aWSaKruv  iwo-^s  Qeov 
rifxvovra,  rds  re  rSiv  crwjxdrcav  koX  irpayixdrcuv  e|7Js  airdaas  T^pnoadai  Kal 
TjyaxrdaL  SoKovcras  (pvcreis,  t^  ro/xel  rSiv  ffv/iTdvTwv  avrov  \6yw,  hs  els  t7}v 
o^vrdrriv  dKovr}dels  aKfj.^v,  SiaipHv  ovSenore  Xriyti  raalaOrjTclTrdvTa,  ineiSav 
Se  fiexpi-  rSiv  arSixwu  Kal  Keyoixivtiiv  ap-epSiu  Ste^eKQij,  irdKtv  airo  rovraiv,  rh 
\6y(c  Oewprjrci  els  ajivdrYrovs  koI  airepiypdcpovs  fioipas  &pxerai  Siatpelv  ovros 
i  Tufxevs.     Philon.  Opera,  torn.  iii.  p.  30,  ed.  Lips.  1828 
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here   exists   we   cannot   but   regard   rather  as  formal  than 
material. 

This  difference  is  closely  connected  -svdth  the  difference  in 
the  formation  of  the  religious  character  of  the  two  apostles, 
aud  with  the  difference  in  their  respective  spheres  of  labour. 
As  to  the  latter,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  James  in  hia 
peculiar  position  had  not,  like  Paul,  to  vindicate  an  inde- 
pendent and  unshackled  ministration  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Gentiles  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  Jewish  legal- 
righteousness  ;  but  that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  press  the 
practical  consequences  and  requirements  of  the  Christian 
faith  on  those  in  whom  that  faith  had  been  blended  with  the 
errors  of  carnal  Judaism,  and  to  tear  away  the  supports  of 
their  false  confidence.  While  Paul  was  obliged  to  point  out 
to  those  who  placed  their  dependence  on  tbe  justifjang  power 
of  the  works  of  the  law,  the  futility  of  such  works  in  reference 
to  justification,  and  to  demonstrate  that  justification  and 
sanctification  could  proceed  only  from  the  faith  of  the 
gospel, — James,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  necessary  to 
declare  to  those  who  imagined  that  they  could  be  justified 
before  God  by  a  faith  in  the  Jewish  sense  as  we  have  before 
explained  it,  that  such  a  faith  with  which  their  practice  was 
at  total  variance,  was  an  absolutely  worthless  thing.' 

*  It  serves  to  confirm  what  we  have  asserted  above — that  the  argumen- 
tation in  the  Epistle  of  James  is  by  no  means  directed  against  Paul — 
that  the  example  of  Rahab  adduced  in  it,  cannot  be  supposed  to  relate 
to  any  use  which  Paul  could  have  made  of  it;  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  docti-ine  of  Faith  is  unfolded  in  the  11th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  could  certainly  give  no  occasion  to  such  a  line  of  argu- 
ment, since  in  that  section,  believing  confidence  is  described  precisely  as 
a  principle  which  impels  to  action,  and  the  faith  of  Eahab  is  marked  as 
being  of  a  kind  that  induced  her  to  receive  the  spies.  The  very  point 
is  here  made  pi'ominent  on  which  James  lays  so  much  stress,  and  hence 
we  infer  that  it  cannot  form  an  antithesis  to  his  own  views.  Nor  could 
Paul,  in  his  oi'al  instructions,  have  made  use  of  the  example  of  Kahab  ; 
for  in  those  passages  of  the  book  of  Joshua  there  was  nothing  he  could 
make  use  of  in  support  of  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
Nothing  is  to  be  found  there  respecting  a  ttiVtis  nor  of  a  SiKai.ovcT0>. 
before  God,  and  with  those  points  alone  St.  Paul  was  concerned,  and  for 
their  confirmation  he  quoted  Gen.  xv.  and  Habakkuk  ii.;  this  example 
of  Rahab,  which  can  only  be  explained  from  the  reference  to  Paul's 
doctrine,  testifies  against  the  supposed  discrepancy  in  the  views  of  the 
two  Apostles.  The  citation  of  such  an  example  can  be  explained  and 
justified  only  from  the  point  of  view  which  we  have  taken. 
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•  The  apostle  affirms,  that  as  a  sympathy  that  shows  itaelf  in 
mere  words  to  the  afflicted  is  worth  nothing,  so  a  faith  with- 
out works  is  entirely  vain.  Accordingly,  he  compares  a 
faith  that  does  not  manifest  itself  by  works,  to  a  pretended 
love  that  is  not  verified  by  corresponding  acts,  to  a  sympathy 
that  evaporates  in  mere  words.  From  this  comparison,  it  is 
evident  that  as  what  he  here  describes  as  a  pretended  love  is 
in  his  judgment  undeserving  of  the  name  of  love,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  a  pretended  faith.  But  as  by  arguing  against 
the  value  of  a  love  that  only  shows  itself  in  words,  he  did  not 
intend  to  depreciate  the  worth  of  love  itself,  just  as  little 
could  he  design  to  cast  a  slight  on  the  worth  of  faith  by  what 
he  says  against  the  value  of  a  faith  that  exhibits  itself  only  in 
outward  profession.  He  considers  such  a  faith  which  is 
unaccompanied  by  works,  as  dead;  it  is  a  faith  which  is 
destitute  of  that  divine  life  which  spontaneously  produces 
good  works.  In  reference  to  this  necessary  intimate  con- 
nexion between  faith  and  werks,  James  says,  addressing  a 
man  who  depends  on  this  inoperative  faith  (ii.  18),  "Show 
me  how  thy  faith  can  exist  without  works,  and  I  will  prove 
to  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."  "  As  the  body  without  the 
soul  is  dead,  so "  (he  says,  ii.  26)  "  faith  without  works 
is  dead."  The  comparison  is  here  a  general  one,  without 
descending  to  particulars.  It  is  evident,  that  James  could 
not  mean  to  say  that  works  (the  outward  act)  bear  the 
same  relation  to  faith  as  the  soul  to  the  body,  but  only 
(which  agrees  with  the  whole  train  of  his  thinking)  that  the 
absence  of  works  is  a  proof  that  the  faith  is  destitute  of  what 
CoiTcsponds  to  the  soul  as  the  animating  principle  of  the 
body.     Works,  therefore,  are  signs  of  the  vitality  of  faith. 

We  shall  be  assisted  in  forming  correct  ideas  of  his  doc- 
trine respecting  faith,  if  we  examine  the  examples  which  he 
adduces  of  genuine  and  spurious  faith:  on  the  one  hand, 
the  faith  of  evil  spirits  in  a  God,  which  only  fills  them  with 
terror,  and,  on  the  other,  the  faith  of  Abraham.  He  liere 
applies  the  same  term  ttiotic  to  two  distinct  affections 
of  the  soul.  In  the  first  case,  where  the  reference  is  to 
the  faith  of  evil  spirits,  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  an 
Almighty  Supreme  Being  shows  itself  as  something  unavoid- 
able, as  an  overpowering  force,  but  it  is  only  a  passive  state 
(a  irddoc),  with  which  the  spontaneity,  the  free  receptivity  and 

VOL,  II.  0 
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self-activity  of  the  miud  by  no  means  corresponds,  the  who^o 
internal  constitution  of  a  rational  being  is  opposed  to  it.  Thb 
feeling  of  dependenc3  on  God  is  something  which  man  cannot 
get  rid  of,  however  much  he  may  desire  it.  In  the  second 
case,  faith  is  not  merely  something  passive,  existing  indepen- 
dently of  the  self-determination  of  man,  but  a  voluntary 
recognition  of  this  dependence  takes  place  by  an  act  of  the 
will,  and  thereby  becomes  a  regulating  principle  of  the 
whole  life.  Hence,  in  the  former  instance,  works  as  well  as 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  life  must  stand  in  contradiction  to 
what  from  this  stand-point  is  called  faith  ;  in  the  jatter, 
the  inward  tendency  of  the  life  proceeding  from  faith  neces- 
Gai'ily  manifests  itself  by  works.  That  work  of  Abraham 
which  the  apostle  adduces,  was  indeed  no  other  than  an 
expression  of  that  unconditional  and  trustfiil  surrender  to  the 
Divine  will,  which  is  likewise  by  Paul  considered  as  a  mark 
of  Abraham's  genuine  and  divinely  approved  ^iKmoavvi]. 
But  Paul  adduces  this  example  with  a  special  reference  to  its 
internal  importance  in  opposition  to  a  vain  righteousness 
of  works ;  James  makes  use  of  it  in  its  outward  manifestation 
against  an  opus  operatum  of  faith ;  and  in  this  point  of  view 
he  could  say  that  by  his  ipya  Abraham  proved  that  he  was  a 
cUaioQ ;  faith  cooperated  with  his  works  ;  by  works  his 
TTjcTT-ie  proved  itself  to  be  reXeia.  When  the  Holy  Scriptures 
tell  us  that  Abraham's  faith  was  imputed  to  him  by  God  for 
righteousness,  this  can  only  be  understood  of  a  faith  which 
was  accompanied  with  good  works  as  marks  of  its  genuine- 
ness. Certainly  James,  who  believed  in  the  divine  omni- 
science, could  not  suppose  that  the  outward  act  was  requisite 
to  make  Abraham's  disposition  manifest  to  God ;  but  he 
meant  to  say  that  Abraham's  faith  could  not  have  justified 
him  before  God,  if  it  had  not  been  such  as  would  manifest 
its  inward  quality  by  such  works.  But  Paul  would  not  have 
applied  the  same  term  Triang  to  two  religious  stand-points 
that  differed  so  widely  from  one  another ;  he  would  hardly 
have  designated  by  this  name  what  James  asserts  of  evil 
spirits  ;  he  would  not  have  distinguished  between  a  Jides 
informis  and  a  fides  forviata,  but  only  have  designated  by 
this  term  the  "  faith  that  woz'keth  by  love."  And  although 
ill  combating  the  eiToueous  tendency  he  would  have  agTced 
with  James,  yet  his  method  of  combating  it  would  have  been 
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quite  different.  He  would  have  pointed  out,  as  he  has  done 
in  several  passages  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  neces- 
sary, intimate  connexion  between  faith  and  a  moral  trans- 
formation ;  he  would  have  shown  those  persons  who  professed 
to  believe,  that  what  really  deserved  the  name  of  iriuTic,  was 
entirely  wanting  to  them.  But  the  elements  of  such  a 
demonstration  are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  where 
he  speaks  of  a  new  birth,  a  new  creation  proceeding  from 
faith  ;  i.  18.  Yet  it  is  not  his  manner  to  develop  what  is 
contained  in  the  idea  so  systematically  as  Paxil  is  wont  to  do, 
who  exliibits  to  us,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  speculative 
and  the  practical,  as  they  interpenetrate  each  other.  James 
is  throughout  practical  rather  than  speculative.  He  contents 
himself  with  stating  experimental  appearances,  while  Paul 
would  profoundly  investigate  their  causes.  To  Paul  the 
central  fact  on  which  everything  turns  is  the  relation  of  man 
to  God,  and  the  great  revolution  that  must  be  effected 
in  that  relation  in  order  that  man,  by  nature  estranged  fi'oni 
Grod,  may  become  an  object  of  his  good  pleasure.  Only 
to  the  sight  of  that  God  who  beholds  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  spirit,  and  to  whom  the  invisible  world  lies  unveiled,  is 
the  whole  new  dii'ection  of  the  life  apparent  in  that  internal 
act  of  faith  which  lays  hold  of  redemption,  and  from  which 
everything  must  be  developed  that  belongs  to  the  perfection 
of  the  Christian  life.  In  the  sight  of  that  Being  who  beholds 
the  invisible,  man  is  justified  when  he  believes ;  he  is  justified 
by  his  faith.  But  James,  who  contemplates  the  outward 
manifestation  of  things  as  they  are  developed  in  time,  takes 
into  account  the  cooperation  of  faith  and  works  for  the  justi- 
fication of  man  ;  for  like  Paul  he  recognises  only  that  faith 
which  works  by  love  and  thus  originates  the  new  creation  in 
man,  as  justifying  faith^  and  requires  that  it  should  express 
itself  in  works  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  whatever  else 
may  be  called  faith.  Had  James  intended  to  say  that  works 
must  be  visible  in  order  that  man  may  appear  just  before- 
God,  this  would  have  been  a  material  contradiction  betweei . 
himself  and  Paul.  But  as  surely  as  James  acknowledged  God 
as  the  omniscient  who  penetrates  into  all  that  is  hidden  from 
mortal  vision,  must  he  have  known  that  true  faith  and 
the  right  state  of  heart  which  it  involved  must  be  manifest  to 
God,  before  it  could  be  discernible  to  man  by  its  outward 
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signs.  But  one  thing  is  certain ; — the  point  of  -view  taken 
by  these  two  Apostles,  the  direction  of  their  contemplations, 
is  not  exactly  the  same.  There  is  this  great  difference 
in  their  respective  stand-points ;  Paul  fixes  his  attention 
principally  on  the  objectively  Divine,  the  ground  of  God's 
election,  on  which  the  confidence  of  man  must  rest  :  James 
concerns  himself  with  the  subjectively  human,  with  what 
man  must  do  on  his  part,  assuming  those  arrangements  and 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Being  which  miist  fonn  the 
basis  of  everything. 

A  contradiction  may  indeed  seem  to  exist  between  the 
two,  when  the  one,  as  the  mark  of  the  stand-point  of  legal 
righteousness  adopts  the  phrase,  "  Do  this,  and  thou  shalt 
live!"  while  the  other,  from  his  own  peculiar  stand-point, 
Kays,  "  A  doer  of  the  work — this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his 
deed,"^  and  we  readily  grant  that  Paid  would  not  have  so 
expressed  himself  But  this  contradiction  vanishes  if  we 
take  care  to  notice  the  different  connexions  in  which  these 
words  are  used.  Paul  speaks  of  the  ro^oc  as  the  summary  of 
individual  imperative  prescriptions,  and  of  man  on  the  legal 
stand-point,  antecedent  to  Christianity.  James  is  speak- 
ing of  tlie  new  law  of  hfe  revealed  by  the  Messiali,  which  he 
designates  the  rd^oc  teKeioc  in  reference  to  its  forming  the 
consummation  of  Judaism,  just  as  Christ  in  his  sermon  on 
■the  mount  represents  the  gospel  to  be  the  fidfilling  of  the  law. 
Viewing  it  in  this  connexion,  he  also  calls  it  the  "  law  of 
liberty,"  i.  25  ;  doubtless  from  the  fact,  that  those  who  truly 
I'eceive  it,  render  a  free,  loving  obedience,  issuing  from  an 
inward  vital  principle.  He  considers  this  law  as  equivalent  to 
the  \6yoc,  the  published  doctrine  of  Christ.  By  this  doctrine 
the  law  becomes  a  law  of  freedom,  and  a  perfect  law,  inas- 
much as  in  the  words  of  Christ  the  law  first  finds  its  fuU 
significance,  and  from  faith  in  Christ  the  free  obedience 
of  love  is  first  rendered  to  it.  Thus  the  Christian  stand- 
point where  the  law  becomes  glorified  appears  as  that  of 
freedom  and  perfection,  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  stand- 
point of  slavery  and  imperfection.  Since,  then,  James  thus 
agrees  with  Paid,  although  he  would  not  have  made  such 

*  Paul,  from  the  lethal  as  opposed  to  the  evangelical  stand-point, 
says,  6  Troiria-as  avra  ^1706x01  4v  avroiis.  James,  from  his  own  positicn 
says,  6  ttoitjttjs  tpyov  ovtos  fxaKapios  iv  rp  TroiTjcei  avTov  ttrrot. 
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a  contrast  as  the  latter  Apostle,  between  the  gospel  and  the 
law,  we  are  not  justified  in  tracing  modes  of  expression 
in  James  that  resemble  the  Pauline,  to  the  direct  influence  of 
Paul,  but  we  must  rather  refer  what  both  have  in  common, 
to  the  Divine  original  foimtain  of  the  revelation  of  Christ,  in 
whose  words  we  can  point  out  the  connecting  link.  In  refer- 
ence therefore  to  the  law,  as  the  law  of  Christ,  James  says 
what  Paul  himself  must  have  granted, — that  mere  knowledge 
can  profit  nothing — that  it  is  all-important  that  this  doctrine 
should  not  be  made  an  object  of  mere  indolent  contemplation, 
but  should  evince  its  power  as  a  law  regulating  the  life — thai 
whoever  exemplifies  this  doctrine  in  his  life,  will  be  blessed  in 
his  deed^ — that  only  he  who  regulates  his  hfe  by  Christianity 
can  experience  in  life  its  blessed  effects  ;  he  alone  will  feel 
truly  blessed  in  the  influence  proceeding  from  Ciiristianity. 

In  relation  to  moral  requirements,  James  differed  widely 
from  the  abettors  of  a  Jewish  legal  righteousness,  who  laid 
more  stress  on  a  multiplicity  of  individual  good  works  than 
on  the  regulation  of  the  life  by  one  governing  principle  ;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  Epistle,  and  closely 
connected  with  his  argument  on  faith,  that  he  traces  back 
belief,  knowledge,  and  action,  to  the  unity  of  the  whole  life 
proceeding  from  a  Divine  disposition,  and  opposes  the  isola- 
tion of  all  those  tilings  which  can  only  maintain  their  true 
significance  when  comprehended  in  that  unity. 

Thus  he  says.  Whosoever  imagines  that  the  worship  of  Gi?d 
consists  in  certain  single  acts,  deceives  himself ;  it  consists 
in  the  whole  direction  of  a  life  devoted  to  God,  in  pre- 
serving oneself  from  contact  with  all  ungodliness.  He  com- 
bats the  superficial  moral  judgment,  according  to  which  a 
man  believes  that  he  may  be  excused  for  transgi'essing  certain  . 
commands,  if  he  only  avoids  certain  sins.  The  law  is  a  unity, 
and  whoever  violates  it  in  only  one  point,  is  guilty  of  violating 
the  whole.  According  to  James,  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole 
law  consists   in   love ;   ii.  8.     Hence  he  particularly  speaks 

^  iu,  in  James  i.  25,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  translated  throuf/h. 
The  i(TTai  implies,  that  James  considered  the  blessedness  not  merely  as 
something  proceeding  from  the  deed  as  an  outward  result,  but  as  some- 
thing involved  in  the  deed,  3,  feeling  that  necessarily  accompanied  it; 
we  are  led  to  think  of  the  beititudes  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  See 
Bclineckenburgh's  excellent  remarks  on  thifl  passage. 
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against  tlios3  who  were  accustomed  to  consider  an  oftence  iq 
words  as  a  mere  trifle,  or  who  believed  that  they  could  exercise 
genuine  devotion  towards  God  while  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
passing  uncharitable  judgments  on  their  fellow-men.  This  ia 
a  contradiction  ;  good  and  evil  cannot  proceed  from  the  same 
fountain ;  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  language  should  be 
the  organ  of  a  disposition  that  regidates  the  whole  life  both  in 
word  and  deed.  And  in  reference  to  the  theoretical  part  of 
religion,  he  says  that  true  wisdom  and  true  knowledge  must 
show  themselves  in  the  general  course  of  the  life.  He  con- 
siders the  whole  Christian  life  as  a  work.  That  perseverance 
which  consists  in  maintaining  the  faith  under  trials  must  have 
its  perfect  work,  that  is,  must  consist  not  merely  in  single 
.  good  acts,  but  embrace  the  whole  of  life  ;  i.  4.  Of  practical 
Christianity,  he  says,  that  the  noujrijg  epyov  is  blessed  in  his 

TTuirjatQ  ',   i.  25. 

Although  Christianity  presented  itself  to  this  apostle  as  the 
consummation  of  the  law,  yet  he  by  no  means  adopted  the 
Ebionitish  notion,  that  Christ  had  only  perfected  the  Mosaic 
law  by  the  addition  of  certain  moral  prescriptions,  such  as  are 
given  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  so  that  he  might  be  con- 
sidered simply  as  the  Supreme  lawgiver  and  teacher  ;  but  he 
acknowledged  as  the  peculiar  distinction  of  Christianity,  the 
impai-tation  of  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  which  by  its  in- 
ternal operation  produced  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  He  beheld 
in  the  Messiah  the  author  of  a  new  moral  creation  through 
the  divine  principle  of  life  which  he  communicated;  he  de- 
scribes the  word  of  truth  as  the  instrument  of  regeneration, 
giving  birth  to  a  new  creation  ;  i.  18.  The  word  (he  affix'ms) 
must  penetrate  the  veiy  depths  of  human  nature,  and  by  an  in- 
ternal transforming  power  efiect  its  deliverance  from  sin ;  i.  21. 
But  he  was  very  far  from  believing  that  tlie  Clxristian  could 
altogether  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  liberty, 
which  seeks  for  a  free  obedience  proceeding  from  love,  and 
could  tlius  be  justified  by  his  owti  course  of  life.  He  declares 
(including  himself )  that  "in  many  things  we  all  offend;" 
iii.  2.  Every  man,  he  says,  must  be  penetrated  by  the  con- 
viction, how  much  he  stands  in  need  of  the  divine  mercy  that 
he  may  be  able  to  stand  before  the  divine  tribunal ;  and  ought 
to  be  impelled  by  this  consideration  to  exercise  mercy  towards 
othei-s;  ii.  13, 
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After  what  has  been  said,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
differences  between  the  two  apostles,  in  the  dogmatic  and 
pthical  mode  of  their  instructions ;  but  still  it  may  be  shown, 
that  though  the  Christian  spirit  appears  more  fully  developed 
and  more  perfectly  formed  in  one  scheme  of  doctrine  than  in 
the  other,  yet  the  same  spirit  pervades  both.  Paul,  though  he 
considered  good  works  as  the  necessary  marks  of  the  ne« 
spiritual  creation,  and  the  necessary  fruits  of  an  actual  internal 
righteousness,  would  certainly  not  have  expressed  himself 
exactly  in  this  manner,  that  a  man  is  justified  not  by  faith 
alone,  but  also  by  his  works, — that  faith  and  works  must  co- 
operate for  his  justification.  He  would  not  only  have  avoided 
saying  this  in  reference  to  the  legal  works  preceding  the 
transformation  of  the  life  by  faith,  (in  which  James  agrees  with 
him,)  but  also  in  reference  to  the  works  produced  by  faith  ; 
for  he  always  considered  the  Trianc  alone  as  that  by  which  a 
man  becomes  just  before  God,  and  the  source  from  which  all 
other  good  develops  itself  by  an  internal  necessity  ;  and  the 
life  of  believers  proceeding  from  faith  is  always  alloyed  by 
a  mixture  of  the  adp^,  for  which  reason  a  justifying  power 
cannot  be  attributed  even  to  those  works  which  are  the  fruits 
of  faith.  But  since  James,  as  we  have  remarked,  acknow- 
ledges the  continual  defects  of  the  Christian  life  and  the  need 
of  forgiveness  of  sin  even  on  the  stand-point  of  the  gospel — 
since  he  presupposes  that  the  Christian  can  only  obtain  that 
mercy  from  God  which  he  constantly  needs,  as  long  as  he 
shows  mercy  to  others  —  all  material  difference  vanishes. 
PavQ  approaches  nearer  to  James  on  another  side,  where  he  is 
less  dogmatically  exact,  and  is  not  led  to  employ  the  strong 
contrasts  which  are  frequent  in  the  controversial  parts  of  his 
writings,  for  even  according  to  his  own  views,  works  neces- 
sarily belong  to  the  Christian  life  as  an  expression  of  faith  and 
of  the  hiKaioaijrr]  obtained  by  it,  and  faith  must  be  verified  by 
the  whole  course  of  life ;  hence  he  asserts,  on  occasions  when 
it  was  of  importance  to  bring  forward  this  truth,  that  every 
man  will  receive  according  to  that  he  hath  done  in  his  earthly 
life,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  deduce  this  mode  of  expression  from  the  Pauline  prin- 
ciples, and  to  show  its  perfect  harmony  with  them.  In  the 
works  which  proceed  from  faith,  the  difference  must  be  veri- 
fied between  genuine  and  spurious  faith,  and  the  difference 
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will  gradually  make  itself  known  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  faith  has  penetrated  the  life.  Although  in  redemption, 
justification,  and  the  impartation  of  a  new  divine  life,  by  which 
man  is  first  rendered  capable  of  accomplishing  good  works,  all 
IS  an  act  of  grace,  yet,  according  to  Paul's  doctrine,  there  is 
also  a  rewardable  righteousness,  and  the  bestowment  of  a 
reward,  in  proportion  as  men  show  themselves  active  when 
the  new  creation  has  been  effected,  according  as  they  make  use 
of  the  gj'ace  bestowed  upon  them.  And  if  such  expressions, 
though  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Pauline  doctrine,  were 
taken  by  tliemselves,  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  conti'adic- 
tory  to  it,  like  those  of  James,  to  which  they  have  an  affinity. 

Moreover,  as  James  was  altogether  a  Jew,  but  a  Jew  whose 
views  were  rendered  complete  by  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
it  was  his  aim  to  lead  his  countiymen  by  the  same  way  which 
he  had  taken  himself,  from  Judaism  to  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  though  without  departing  from  the  national  theo- 
cratic forms;  hence  he  did  not,  like  Paid,  who  laboured  among 
the  Gentiles  that  stood  in  no  national  relation  to  the  law, 
represent  Christ  as  the  abolisher  of  the  law,  but  as  its  ful- 
filler ;  and  this  view  was  countenanced  by  Christ's  own  lan- 
guage in  Matt.  v.  17.'  The  law  hence  became  to  him  changed 
in  its  spirit ;  from  being  imperfect,  it  became  perfect ;  from 
being  a  law  of  bondage,  it  became  a  law  of  liberty.  But  he 
received  the  new  spirit  under  the  old  forms,  similarly  to  many 
Catholics  who  have  attained  to  free  evangelical  convictions, 
and  yet  have  not  been  able  to  disengage  themselves  from  the 
old  ecclesiastical  forms  ;  or  like  Luther,  when  he  had  already 
attained  to  a  knowledge  of  justification  by  faith,  but  before  he 
was  aware  of  the  consequences  flowing  from  it  in  opposition  to 
the  prevalent  doctrines  of  the  church.  And  thus  James, 
though  he  acknowledged  that  the  Gentiles  by  faith  in  Jehovah 
and  the  Messiah  were  entitled  to  the  same  theocratic  pri- 
vileges as  the  Jews  who  observed  the  law,  did  not  enforce  on 
the  believing  Jews  the  non-observance  of  the  law.  Acts  xv.  21. 
And  what  he  says  to  Paul  in  Acts  xxi.  21,Mmplies  that  he 
would  have  thought  it  wrong  to  have  led  the  Jews  who  were 
scattered  among  the  heathen  to  forsake  the  observance  of  the 

1  Vide  Neander's  Life  of  Jesus,  (p.  94,  Standard  Library  Edition.) 

2  The  believing  Jews  needed  no  new  precepts;  tliey  knew  what  they 
Sfere  bound  to  observe  aa  Jews.     See  vol,  i.  p.  118. 
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law.  Now  Paul  was  so  far  averse  from  this,  that  he  allowed 
the  Jews  to  remain  Jews,  as  he  allowed  the  Gentiles  to  retain 
everything  in  their  national  character  and  habits  which  did 
not  contradict  the  spirit  of  the  gospel :  he  himself  did  not 
repudiate  his  Jewish  character  and  education,  but  celebrated 
the  Jewish  feasts  with  the  Jews,  when  there  was  opportunity. 
But  since  he  considered  the  religious  obligation  of  the  law  in 
every  respect  as  abolished,  he  must  naturally  have  been  less 
sci-upulous  in  its  outward  observance,  and  must  rather  have 
felt  himself  bound  to  depart  from  it  when  required  to  do  so  by 
higher  considerations,  as  soon  as  the  observance  of  the  law 
wtis  in  any  way  incompatible  with  the  duties  and  claims  of  his 
vocation,  as  for  example,  when  it  obstructed  his  free  inter- 
com-se  with  the  heathen.  Among  the  Gentiles  he  lived  as  one 
by  bii-th  a  Gentile  ;  Barnabas  and  Peter  did  the  same  ; 
Gal.  ii.  14.'  James  would  not  have  so  easily  agreed  to  this, 
nor  indeed  was  such  expansion  of  sentiment  required  for  his 
peculiar  sphere  of  labour,  since  his  adherence  to  tlie  observ- 
ance of  the  law  rather  promoted  his  success  among  his  countiy- 
men,  to  whom  his  ministry  was  confined. 

With  the  difference  in  the  doctrinal  scheme  of  the  two 
apostles,  their  manner  of  enforcing  the  duty  of  veracity  is 
also  connected.  James  repeats  the  command  of  Christ  to  the 
letter,  as  it  was  originally  given,  yet  showing  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  coiTCctly  understood  its  sense  and  spirit.  Among 
Christians,  no  oath  ought  to  be  reqiiired  for  a  confirmation  of 
what  they  asserted,  their  love  of  truth  and  mutual  confidence 
ought  to  be  so  great,  that  their  Yea  and  Nay  should  be  a 
sufficient  pledge.  It  was  their  duty  to  guard  from  the  first 
against  the  guilt  of  falsehood  or  perjmy  ;  James  v.  12.  Paul 
does  not  mention  Christ's  command  in  this  verbal  form,  but 
only  enjoins,  in  reference  to  the  disposition,  that  Christians 
should  speak  truth  to  one  another,  as  being  members  one 
of  another ;  and  because  language  was  intended  for  the  very 
pxu-pose  of  maintaining  and  exhibiting  the  spiritual  commu- 

*  Perhaps  the  partisans  of  James,  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  12,  went 
down  to  Antioch  for  the  purpose  of  examining  whether  the  Jews  who 
lived  among  the  Gentiles,  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  into  violations 
of  the  law,  which  they  were  not  justified  in  doing  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  apostolic  convention ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  they 
were  acting  by  'he  command,  or  even  in  accordance  with  the  wish 
of  James. 
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uion,  in  which,  as  members  of  the  same  body,  they  must 
stand  to  one  another.  From  this  it  was  easy  to  deduce  tlie 
obhgation  which  they  were  under  on  this  point  towards  society 
at  large,  since  all  men  as  rational  beings,  created  for  the 
reahzation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  might  be  considered 
meimbers  one  of  another,  and  language  was  in  like  manner 
designed  for  the  maintenance  and  exhibition  of  this  more 
general  relation ;  Ephes.  iv.  25.  And  he  had  confessedly  no 
scruple,  when  sufficient  confidence  was  not  felt  towards  him 
by  all  the  persons  concerned,  and  where  it  was  of  special 
importance  to  obtain  undoubting  confidence  in  his  assertions, 
to  make  use  of  a  form  of  asseveration  which  would  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  an  oath. 

As  the  ethical  element  pi'edominates  in  the  Epistle  of 
James,  so  an  anxiety  for  the  exclusion  of  every  appearance  of 
charging  the  causation  of  sin  upon  God  is  very  conspicuous, 
and  an  emphatic  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
whose  self-determination  is  the  necessaiy  condition  of  all  the 
operations  of  divine  grace.  Let  no  one  excuse  himself  (is  the 
apostle's  doctrine)  for  yielding  to  evil,  on  the  plea  that  he 
could  not  withstand  its  enticements, — that  a  higher  power,  a 
fatality,  a  divine  predestination  hurried  him  into  sin.  Far 
be  it  from  God  to  tempt  any  man  to  evil.  As  no  evil 
can  affect  Him,  the  holy  and  blessed  One,  so  he  tempts 
no  one  to  evil ;  but  it  is  the  indwelling  sinful  desire  of  every 
man  by  which  he  is  seduced  to  evil.  This  also  makes  an 
opening  for  the  temptations  of  Satan,  yet  even  by  his  power 
no  one  can  be  forced  to  sin  against  his  will ;  iv.  7.  Thus  the 
gi'ound  is  taken  away  from  every  man  for  throwing  off  the 
blame  of  his  sins  by  pleading  the  temptations  proceeding 
either  from  God  or  Satan  ;  since  to  the  believer  the  ability  is 
given,  by  his  own  higher  moral  nature  (the  image  of  God  in 
his  soul),  and  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  withstand 
his  sinful  desires  and  the  temptations  of  Satan  ;  it  must  be 
his  own  guilt  if  he  yield  and  allow  himself  to  be  earned  away 
to  the  commission  of  sin.  He  has  only  to  subordinate  liis 
own  will  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  communion  with  God 
to  withstand  the  evil  spirit,  who  will  then  flee  from  him  ;  all 
temptation  to  evil  will  f:\il  before  a  will  that  is  in  real  earnest 
and  devoted  to  God.  Only  let  a  man  surrender  himself 
to  God  by  a  steady  determination  of  his  will,  and  God's 
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aid  will  not  be  wanting  ;  i.  13 — 16  ;  iv.  7,  8.  James,  like 
Paul,  presupposes  two  principles  of  action  in  the  believer 
•i — the  image  of  God  restored  through  Christ,  and  the  sinful 
desire  which  still  cleaves  to  the  soul,  and  renders  it  accessible 
to  temptations  from  without.  Wiien  he  says  that  the  desire 
bringeth  forth  sin,  (i.  15,)  it  is  not  meant,  that  the  desire  itself 
is  something  purely  natural,  or  morally  indifferent,  but  it  is 
rather  presupposed  that  the  element  in  human  nature,  ac- 
cording to  its  actual  condition,  which,  when  a  man  does  not 
withstand,  but  surrenders  himself  to  it,  gives  birth  to  the 
sinful  act,  is  in  itself  something  sinful.  But  James  limits 
himself,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  outward  manifestations 
of  the  moral  life ;  he  does  not,  like  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to 
tlie  Romans,  go  to  the  root  of  the  opposition  between  good 
and  evil  in  the  depths  of  the  human  heart ;  yet  he  forms, 
even  on  this  side,  an  important  link  in  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine.  The  manner  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  respecting  the  free  determination  of  the  will  in  rela- 
tion to  a  divine  causation  in  evil  and  good,  furnishes  us  with 
an  important  supplement  to  Paul's  doctrinal  method,  where, 
(as  in  discussing  the  doctrine  of  election,  predestination,  and 
the  unconditionality  of  the  divine  decrees,)  owing  to  his  pecu- 
liar character,  and  his  practical  or  argumentative  object,  only 
one  side  of  Christian  ti-uth  is  brought  forward,  and  other  aspects 
of  it  are  put  in  the  backgi'ound.  Hence,  if  we  wish  to  form  a 
doctrinal  system  from  such  single  passages,  not  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  analogy  of  the  whole  New  Testament 
doctrine,  errors  must  arise,  which  we  shall  learn  to  avoid,  by 
comparing  the  degrees  of  development  and  peculiar  schemes 
of  doctrine  belongiiig  to  the  several  apostles  which  serve 
mutually  to  complete  one  another.' 

'  In  reference  to  all  the  topics  discussed  in  this  chapter,  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  an  essay  by  Dr.  Charles  From- 
mann,  now  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the 
Studien  mid  Kritiken,  1830,  part  1.  It  will  he  clear  to  the  attentive 
reader,  that  in  the  representation  given  above,  I  have  viewed  the  sub- 
ject, not  from  the  stand-point  of  a  contracted  dogmatism  which  would 
adjust  all  contradictions,  but  from  that  stand-point  which  unpre- 
judiced historical  investigation  and  genetic  development  enable  me 
to  occupy.  But  I  cannot  hope  to  secure  myself  against  the  suspicions  of 
the  prejudiced,  who,  of  all  persons,  deem  themselves  the  most  free  from 
prejudice. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   DOCTRINE  OF    JOHN. 

This  apostle,  compared  with  Paul,  has  one  point  in  common 
with  James,  that,  by  his  peculiar  mental  development,  he  was 
not  adapted  and  disposed  to  that  intellectual  cast  of  thought 
which  distinguished  the  dialectic  Paul.  But  if  in  James 
the  practical  element  predominated,  in  John  we  find  the 
intuitive,  though  deeply  imbued  with  the  practical ;  he  pre- 
sents contemplative  views  of  the  fundamental  relations  of 
the  spiritual  life,  i-ather  than  trains  of  thought,  in  which,  as 
in  Paul's  writings,  distinctions  and  contrasts  are  made  with 
logical  precision  and  minuteness.  In  reference  also  to  the 
peculiar  development  of  his  Christian  life,  he  had  not  been 
led  like  Paul  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer  through  severe  con- 
flicts and  opposition,  nor  like  him  at  last  attained  peace  after 
a  violent  crisis.  He  resembled  James  in  having  reached  his 
Christian  stand-point  through  a  course  of  quiet  develop- 
ment, but  differed  from  him  in  this  respect,  that  his  higher 
life  had  not  been  first  moulded  to  a  peculiar  form  in  Judaism  — 
and  that  he  had  not  from  such  a  stand-point  been  gradually 
brought  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  had  modified 
his  conceptions  of  Chi'istianity  by  his  former  views  ;  but  from 
the  first,  the  whole  development  of  his  higher  life  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  personal  observation  of  Christ  and  intercourse 
with  him.  As  the  consciousness  of  his  own  moral  disunion 
was  elicited  by  the  contemplation  of  a  perfect  divinely-human 
life,  in  which  the  archetype  of  man  was  realized  before  his 
eyes,  so  by  continuing  to  live  in  communion  with  this  model 
of  perfection,  he  gained  power  to  overcome  that  disunion. 
Hence  everything  in  his  view  turned  on  one  simple  contrast ; 
■ — divine  life  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer, — death  in 
estrangement  from  him.  And  as  the  whole  of  his  piety  was 
the  result  of  his  personal  experience  and  contemplation  of  the 
Redeemer,  all  his  views  of  religion  were  grounded  on  the  life 
of  Jesus,  and  might  be  considered  as  so  many  reflections  of  it. 
It  was  this  which  gave  them  a  vital  unity,  so  that  it  waa 
hai'dly  possible  to  distinguish  them   into  the  practical  and 
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theoretical.  This  is  shown  in  tliose  pregnant  words  by 
wiiich  his  style  is  marked, — Life,  Light,  and  Truth  ;  and  their 
opposites — Death,  Darkness,  and  a  Lie.  As  in  comnmnion 
witli  God,  the  original  fountain  of  life,  which  can  be  obtained 
only  through  his  self-revelation  in  the  Logos,  the  spirit 
of  man  finds  its  true  hfe, — as  when  in  this  true  life,  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  spirit  develops  itself,  the  life  becomes 
the  light  of  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  lives  in  the  truth  as  its 
vital  principle  ;  so  by  the  separation  of  the  spirit  from 
its  original,  by  the  disjmiction  of  the  knowledge  of  man's  self 
and  of  the  world,  from  the  knowledge  of  God,  death,  misery, 
darkness  and  falsehood  are  the  result.  The  human  spirit 
created  after  the  image  of  the  di^ane  Logos,  must  be 
enlightened  by  communion  with  this  divine  fountain  of  life  ; 
a  life  in  God,  divine  life  as  the  true  life  of  the  spirit,  is 
naturally  accompanied  by  the  1,rue  light  of  knowledge.  But 
since  man  by  the  direction  of  his  will  has  turned  himself 
to  the  undivine,  he  has  in  so  doing  estranged  himself  from 
the  som'ce  of  his  true  light  and  life,  and  is  no  longer  in 
a  state  siisceptible  of  its  reception.  The  divine  Logos  never 
ceases,  indeed,  to  manifest  himself  to  the  souls  of  men, 
as  Paul  declares,  that  in  God  they  live  and  move  and 
are  ;  his  light  shines  in  the  darkness  of  the  human  race, 
who  have  tm-ned  away  from  God ;  and  from  its  illumination 
emanated  all  the  goodness  and  truth  that  preceded  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  Logos  ;  but  this  revelation  was 
opposed  by  an  impenetrable  intensity  of  darkness.^     Hence 

^  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  tlie  interpretation  proposed  by 
frommann,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  doctrinal  views  of  John  ; 
Leipzig,  1839,  p.  249  ; — that  John,  in  the  first  clause  of  i.  5,  depicts 
the  relation  of  human  nature  in  its  original  state  to  the  revelation  of 
the  divine  Logos,  and  that,  in  the  second  part  of  this  verse,  koJ  t)  aKoria, 
he  speaks  of  that  relation  since  the  Fall.  According  to  this,  the  (TKoria 
in  the  first  clause,  to  use  the  language  of  the  schoolmen,  would  describe 
the  state  of  man  on  the  stand-point  of  pura  naturalia  as  informia 
negative,  and  from  the  revelation  of  the  Logos  the  gratia  infcynnana 
must  proceed,  which  man  required  for  the  perfection  of  his  spiritual 
nature.  But  in  John,  we  never  find  the  representation  of  such  a  mere 
negative  relation  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  Logos,  as  existing  apart 
from  communion  with  him,  and  possessing  a  susceptibility  not  yet 
satisfied.  "Darkness"  always  denotes,  in  his  phraseologj',  an  actual 
opposition  against  the  divine  light  of  the  Logos,  a  predominance  of  the 
nndivine.  It  is  contrary  to  the  style  of  his  conceptions,  that  he  should 
•appose  the  spirit  of  man,  formed  after  the  image  of  the  Logos,  to  be 
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the  Logos  himself  must  break  through  the  separating  limita 
• — bring  himself  nigh  to  man  estranged  fi'om  God — reveal  and 
communicate  himself  as  the  divine  fountain  of  life  in  the  form 
of  an  assumed  humanity,  a  visible  human  life  serving  as  a 
medium  for  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  life  which  is  in  him, 
and  for  bringing  men  to  a  participation  of  it.    John  i.  7 — 14-. 

Satan  appears  as  the  summit  and  representative  of 
this  self-seeking  tendency  dissevered  fi-om  connexion  with 
God,  and  hence  given  over  to  darkness  and  falsehood ; 
John  viii.  44.     He  stands  not  in  the  truth ; '    with  the  dis- 

in  its  original  state  otherwise  than  in  communion  with  that  divine 
source  of  life  and  light.  Verse  4  relates  to  what  the  Logos  was  or 
ought  to  be,  according  to  his  essential  nature,  to  mankind;  and  in 
verse  5,  John  passes  on  to  the  state  of  mankind  estranged  from  God  by 
the  misdirection  of  their  will. 

'  Frommann  maintains,  in  his  work  before  quoted,  p.  332,  that 
Satan,  according  to  John's  views,  is  no  other  than  "  the  seductive  spirit 
of  the  world  conceived  of  in  concrete  personality ; "  the  principle  of 
evil  in  the  world  hypostasized  ;  and  that  the  idea  of  a  fallen  Intelligence 
is  altogether  foreign  to  this  apostle.  But  if  this  were  so,  we  must  ex- 
plain his  language  in  one  of  three  ways.  Either  he  intentionally  chose 
the  form  of  such  a  personification ;  or  the  prevalent  religious  conceptions, 
which  had  proceeded  from  an  incorporation  of  the  idea  of  evil,  had 
taken  possession  of  his  mind  without  his  making  it  a  subject  of  special 
reflection  (which  is  Scheiermacher's  view) ;  or  he  really  considered 
Satan  as  an  absolutely  evil  being  who  had  exisi-edfrom  eternity.  There 
appears  nothing  to  favour  the  first  supposition ;  with  respect  to  the 
second,  this  doctrine  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole  system  of 
Johns  theology,  that  we  cannot  help  believing  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  this  representation,  and  to  form  a 
definite  idea  respecting  the  nature  of  Satan  and  his  relation  to  God. 
But  the  admission  of  an  absolute  Dualism  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
John's  theism.  There  remains  then  no  other  alternative  but  the 
supposition  that  he  considered  Satan  as  the  Intelligence  who  first 
apostatized  from  God.  The  passage  in  John  viii.  44  contains  nothing 
contradictory  to  it.  The  persons  whom  Christ  there  declares  to 
resemble  Satan  in  their  dispositions,  he  could  not  intend  to  describe  as 
absolutely  evil  by  nature,  but  as  those  who,  by  the  repeated  suppression 
of  their  nature  derived  from  God,  had  attained  this  unsusceptibility 
for  truth  and  goodness,  this  habitual  perverseness.  Frommann  says, 
p.  335,  that  the  fall  of  a  good  angel  presupposes  an  original  evil  principle 
operating  upon  him,  and  that,  in  order  to  explain  the  existence  of 
Satan,  we  are  again  driven  to  the  assumption  of  another  Satan.  But 
this  objection  is  obviated  by  what  we  have  before  remarked  respecting 
the  necessary  inexplicability  of  the  origin  of  sin,  founded  in  the  very 
idea  of  evil.  We  must  again  maintain  what  we  have  asserted  against 
all  attempts  to  find  an  absolute  Dualism  in  John.  The  doctrine  of  a 
fallen  spirit  from  whom  all  evil  jin^ceeds,  we  are  justified  in  presuming 
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position  that  has  become  a  second  nature,  he  can  find  in  tht 
truth  not  a  single  point  on  which  to  rest,  because  there  is  no 
tnith  in  him.  Owing  to  his  predominant  tendency  to  false- 
hood he  wants  the  organ  requisite  to  admit  and  to  appropriate 
the  revelation  of  truth. 

Where  a  created  spirit  yields  itself  wholly  and  purely  to 
the  revealed  God,  or  the  Logos,  there  is  tnith.  Wherever  he 
dissevers  himself  from  this  connexion,  and  lives,  thinks,  and 
acts  in  this  state  of  selfish  separation,  there  is  falsehood.  As 
the  truth,  according  to  John,  proceeds  from  the  tendency  of 
the  whole  life  towards  God,  the  true  a^d  the  good  are  in  his 
view  one,  as  on  the  other  hand,  sin  and  falsehood.  Wlien 
the  spirit  withdi-aws  itself  from  the  revelation  of  eternal 
truth,  and  suppresses  its  original  consciousness  of  ti-uth,  self- 
deception  follows,  and  the  deception  of  others.  Hence  Satan 
is  represented  as  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  lies.  And  thus  the 
universal  contrast  is  formed.  Those  who  are  in  a  state  of 
vital  communion  with  God,  who  have  received  a  divine  life, 
are  bom  of  God,  and  hence  are  called  the  children  of  God  ; 
and  those  who  live  in  communion  with  that  spirit  from 
whom  at  first  pi'oceeded  all  the  tendencies  of  sin  and  fiilse- 
hood,  or  who  are  of  the  world,  belong  to  the  world ;  under- 
standing by  the  world  not  the  objective  world  as  such,  the 
creation  of  God,  which,  as  founded  in  the  Logos  and  as  a 
revelation  of  God,  is  in  itself  something  good,  but  the  world 
in  a  subjective  reference  as  far  as  the  heart  of  man  is  fixed 
upon  it,  and  is  separated  from  its  relation  to  God,  so  that  tho 
world  is  treated  as  a  supreme  object  of  regard,  while  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

Since,  according  to  John,  participation  in  the  divine  life 
depends  entirely  on  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  this  forms  a  new 
era  of  development  in  opposition  to  the  former  prevailing 
principle,  and  that  state  of  estrangement  from  God,  and  of 
moral  coiruption  from  which  believers  are  extricated.  Though 
we  find  in  John  no  such  ample  representation  of  human  natm-e 

to  be  the  only  one  by  which  the  idea  of  a  Satan  can  harmonize  with  the 
strictly  theistical  conception  which  evidently  lies  at  the  basis  of  John's 
theology,  if  nothing  can  be  proved  contradictory  to  this  supposition,  as 
certainly  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  proved  in  it.  But  such  a  Dualism 
as  is  founded  in  Heracleon's  idea  of  Satan,  we  cannot  presuppose  without 
hesitation  in  that  of  John,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce  distinct 
expressions  which  afiFord  positive  evidence  of  such  a  conceptiou. 
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in  itd  estrangement  from  God,  as  is-  delineated  in  Paul's 
"writings,  (which  may  be  explained  from  the  peciJiarity  of 
his  doctrinal  method,  and  the  peculiar  style  of  his  writings,) 
etill  it  may  be  easily  perceived  that  his  views  were  essentially 
the  same,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  find  here  the  same  contrast  between  what 
human  nature  is,  and  is  able  to  produce  in  the  state  of 
estrangement  from  God,  and  that  higher  stand-point  to 
which  it  is  raised  by  the  transforming  influence  of  a  divine 
principle  of  life  communicated  to  it,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
aapKtKov  and  the  TrrEVfiaTiKOf.  When  John,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  Gospel  (i.  12),  describes  the  children  of  God  as 
those  who  owed  this  distinction,  not  to  their  descent  from 
any  particular  race  of  men,  and  in  general  not  to  anything 
which  lies  within  the  compass  of  human  nature ; — when 
Christ  says  to  Nicodemus,  that  what  is  born  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh ; — such  language  is,  in  the  first  place,  opposed  to 
the  Jewish  notion  that  outward  descent  from  the  theocratic 
nation  gave  an  indisputable  right  to  participation  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  in  the  dignity  of  his  children  ;  but  this 
particular  application  is  deduced  from  a  truth  expressed  in 
the  most  general  terms,  namely,  the  general  position,  that 
the  natural  man  by  his  disposition  is  estranged  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  must  receive  a  new  divine  life,  in  order 
to  become  a  member  of  it.  Hence  in  John,  as  well  as  in 
Paul,  the  same  conditions  and  preparations  are  required  for 
partaking  in  the  blessing  Christ  is  ready  to  bestow  on  man- 
kind, the  consciousness  of  bondage  in  the  God-related  nature 
of  man, — the  consciousness  of  pei'sonal  sinfulness — a  sense  o{ 
the  need  of  help  and  redemption,  a  longing  after  a  new  divine 
life,  which  alone  can  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  the  higher  nature 
of  man.  We  may  here  adduce  the  allusion  to  the  brazen 
serpent  (iii.  14),  where  the  Jews,  who  in  believing  confidence 
expected  by  looking  at  it  to  be  healed  of  their  wounds, 
represent  those  who,  under  a  sense  of  the  destruction  that 
threatens  them  from  their  spiritual  maladies,  look  to  the 
Redeemer  with  confidence  for  spiritual  heahng;  and  all  those 
parables  in  John's  Gospel,  in  which  Christ  speaks  of  thirst  for 
that  water  of  life,  and  hunger  for  that  bread  of  life,  which  he 
is  willing  to  bestow.  Accordingly  John,  in  his  first  Epistle, 
says  that  whoever  believes  himself  to  be  free  from  sin,  is 
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destitute  of  uprightness,  and  deceives  himself ;  that  such  a 
man  makes  God  a  har,  since  he  acts  as  if  all  which  the 
earlier  divine  revelations  have  asserted  respecting  human 
sinfulness,  and  which  is  implied  in  God's  sending  a  Redeemer 
to  the  human  race,  were  false  ;  1  John  i.  9. 

But  in  order  that  men  may  attain  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
and, avail  themselves  of  his  aid,  the  outward  revelation  of  the 
divine,  with  all  the  attestations  that  accompanied  it  in  the 
external  wnrld,  are  not  sufficient.  Without  the  inward  sense 
for  the  divine  which  is  outwai'dly  manifested  in  the  person  of 
the  Saviour,  they  can  give  it  no  admission  into  their  hearts 
The  outward  power  of  the  divine  can  exert  no  compulsive 
influence,  bat  requires  the  mind  to  be  already  in  a  susceptible 
state,  in  ordei:  to  produce  its  right  effect.  Without  this,  all 
external  revelations  and  appeals  are  in  vain  ;  the  imsuscep- 
tible  "have  eyes  but  they  see  not ;"  John  xii.  40.  Heuce  the 
attainment  of  faith  depends  on  a  preparative  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  men's  minds,  by  which  a  sense  of  the  divine 
is  awakened  within  them,  and  a  consciousness  of  their  higher 
wants.  Thus  a  susceptibility  for  what  will  give  real  satisfac- 
tion is  developed,  so  that  faith  naturally  results  from  the 
conjunction  of  this  inward  susceptibility  with  the  external 
divine  revelation.  To  this  Christ  refers  when  he  says  to  the 
Jews,  (to  whom,  on  account  of  the  enthralment  of  their  minds 
in  earthly  things,  his  words  were  necessarily  unintelligible 
and  strange,)  in  order  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  grovmds 
of  their  being  offended  with  him  (John  vi.  44,  45),  that  they 
could  not  believe,  that  they  could  not  come  to  him,  that  is, 
attain  to  faith  in  him,  owing  to  this  tendency  of  their  dis- 
position.' No  one  (he  declared)  could  come  unto  him  who 
was  not  drawn  to  him  by  the  Father  who  sent  him  •  who  had 
not  heard  the  awakening  voice  of  the  heavenly  Father  in  his 
inmost  soul,  and  followed  it.  These  words  have  indeed  been 
misunderstood  by  the  advocates  of  the  Augustinian  system, 
as  if  a  divine  excitement,  independent  of  all  human  self- 
determination,  were  intended  as  producing  that  susceptibility 
ibr  the  divine  ;  but  this  would  be  to  impose  a  sense  foreign 

'  In  contrast  to  their  bodily  coming  to  him,  which  was  only  on 
account  of  their  bodily  necessities,  for  which  they  thus  sought  to  obtain 
relief,  the  true  spiritual  coming  to  him  must  proceed  from  *  feeling  of 
iheir  real  spiritual  aecessities. 
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to  the  connexion  and  the  design  of  the  discoui-se ;  and  greater 
importance  has  been  attached  to  a  single  metaphorical  ex- 
pression than  it  can  have  in  such  a  connexion.  Certainly  the 
divine  impulse  must  be  here  contrasted  with  what  is  merely 
sensible  and  human;  and  the  figurative  expressions  denote 
the  power  with  which  the  divine  impulse,  when  it  is  once 
felt,  operates  on  the  soul, — the  power  with  which  the  divine 
manifests  itself  to  the  self-consciousness;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  said  that  this  divine  impulse  of  an  operation  of  God 
to  arouse  the  suppressed  knowledge  of  God  acts  alone,  and 
that  man,  by  his  free  self-determination,  does  nothing  to 
promote  it.  This  supposition  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  design  of  all  the  passages  of  this  kind,  since,  taken  in 
their  connexion,  the  words  are  intended  to  awake  men  to 
a  sense  of  their  criminal  unsusceptibility  as  the  cause  of 
their  unbelief.  It  would  also  contradict  John's  declaration 
of  the  condemnation  that  accompanied  the  appearance  of  the 
Redeemer  and  the  publication  of  the  gospel ;  for  this  con- 
demnation implies  the  fact,  that  in  the  different  reception 
given  by  men  to  the  gospel,  their  different  susceptibility  or 
unsusceptibility  for  believing  is  manifested,  and  thus  the 
difference  of  their  entire  disposition  and  character. 

According  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  John,  a  twofold  mean- 
ing is  attached  to  the  phrases,  e~ivai  ek  Beov,  and  ehcn  ek  ttjc 
aXrideiac.  They  either  indicate,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
words,  the  inspiration  first  proceeding  fi-om  faith  through 
the  divine  spirit  of  life,  which  is  the  spirit  of  truth  ;  or  in  a 
subordinate  sense,  the  general  connexion  of  the  human  mind 
with  God,  the  capacity  for  the  true  and  the  di\dne,  that 
inward  susceptibility  founded  on  the  developed  knowledge  of 
God,  which  is  the  preparative  for  faith.  In  reference  to  the 
latter  it  is  said,  in  John  viii.  47,  "  He  that  is  of  God,  heareth 
God's  words;"  and  xviii.  37,  "Every  one  that  is  of  the 
truth,  heareth  my  voice."  Hence,  though  John  presents  in 
diametric  opposition  the  idea  of  the  natural  man  estranged 
from  God,  and  the  man  who  is  born  of  God,  yet  according  to 
his  doctrine,  various  steps  and  transitions  must  be  admitted 
between  the  first  stand-point  and  the  second,  according  as 
the  original  knowledge  of  truth  and  of  God  which  has  been 
suppressed  by  the  sinful  bias  of  tlie  will,  more  or  less 
\revents  men  from  hearing  the  voice  of  God,  and  following 
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the  drawings  of  their  heaveiily  Father."  The  slumbering 
sense  of  God  may  indeed  be  awakened  by  the  immediate 
impression  of  the  glory  manifested  in  the  ajjpearance  of 
Ohaist ;  but  it  may  also  happen  that  a  man,  by  following 
the  drawing  of  his  heavenly  Father  antecedent  to  the  revela- 
tion of  Christ,  uprightly  strives  after  the  divine  and  the 
good,  and  such  a  one  is  led  through  the  divine  to  the  divine. 
The  confused  partial  revelation  of  God  which  had  hitherto 
illuminated  the  darkness  of  his  soul,  and  conducted  him  in 
life,  leads  him  to  the  revelation  of  the  divine  original  in 
human  form,  and  he  rejoices  actually  to  behold  the  archetype 
in  its  effulgence  which  had  hitherto  shone  upon  him  with 
only  a  dim  and  distant  lustre;  John  iii.  21. 
■  With  respect  to  John's  idea  of  the  work  of  redemption, 
that  appears  most  prominent  which  he  had  received  from 
the  immediate  observation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  its  im- 
mediate impression  on  his  religious  self-consciousness.  The 
life  of  Christ  as  the  humanization  of  the  divine,  of  which  the 
design  was  to  give  a  divine  elevation  to  man,  is  the  self- 
revelation  of  the  divine  Logos  (as  the  revealing  principle  for 
the  mysterious  essence  of  God)  in  the  form  of  himianity, 
appropriated  by  him  in  order  to  communicate  divine  life  to 
human  nature,  and  to  transform  it  into  a  revelation  of  the 
divine  life.  John's  remarkable  words,  "  The  Logos  became 
man,  and  we  have  beheld  his  glory  as  it  was  revealed  in 
humanity,"  describe  the  nature  of  Christ's  appearance,  and 
what  mankind  are  to  become  through  him  who  is  the  central 
point  of  Christian  faith  and  life.  The  same  sentiments  are 
expressed  in  his  first  epistle,  "  We  announce  to  you  as  eye- 
witnesses, the  manifestation  of  the  eternal  fountain  of  life, 
which  was  with  the  Father,  in  order  that  you  may  enter  into 
fellowship  with  it."  He  states  as  the  essential  marks  of  this 
manifestation  of  the  divine  gloiy  in  human  form,  that  he 
appeared  full  of  grace  and  truth;  grace,  which  means  the 
communicative  love  of  God,  God  as  love;  and  truth,  ac- 
cording to  John's  conceptions  of  it,  as  we  have  already 
remai'ked,  is  not  anything  speculative  and  abstract,  but 
proceeds  from  the  life,  and  embraces  the  whole  unity  of  the 
life,  and  hence  is  one  with  goodness  and  holiness.     Truth  is 

1  The  darkness  which  cannot  admit  the  divine  light  that  shinea 
upon  it. 
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ihe  essential  predicate  of  the  inward  unity  of  the  divine  life  ; 
and  Christ  (in  John's  Gospel)  calls  himself  the  truth  and  the 
life.  Hence,  the  ideas  of  love  and  holiness  are  the  two 
divine  attributes  which  (as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
John's  pregnant  words  to  precise  intellectual  notions)  will 
most  nearly  express  what  he  represents  as  the  characteristic 
of  the  glory  of  God  revealed  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  agree 
with  his  using  love  and  holiness  in  his  first  epistle  as  designa- 
tions of  the  divine  being. ' 

God  has  been  glorified  in  Christ  (John  xiii.  32),  in  him  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  by  whom  the  archetype  of  humanity  is 
realized  ; — that  is,  he  has  exhibited  in  human  nature  the 
glory  of  God,  the  perfect  image  of  God  as  holy  love.  As 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  was  destined  to 
glorify  God,  that  is,  to  manifest  him  in  his  glory  with  self- 
consciousness — this  is  now  fulfilled  by  the  Son  of  God  in 
human  form.  The  practical  revelation  of  the  heavenly 
Father  in  the  obscm*e  subjective  consciousness  of  man,  and 
his  perfect  revelation  in  the  appearance  of  the  Son,  are 
mutually  related ;  the  former  was  a  preparation  for  the  latter ', 
and  the  latter  reflects  fresh  illumination  on  the  former.  As 
whoever  understands  that  revelation  of  God  which  pierces 
through  the  thick  darkness  of  the  soul,  must  be  attracted  by 
the  perfect  revelation  of  the  same  God  in  his  Son,  it  follows, 
that  whoever  knows  the  Father  must  necessarily  recognise 
the  Father  in  the  Son, — while  the  not  recognising,  or  the 
denying  of  the  Son,  is  a  proof  that  a  man  knows  not  the 
Father,  and  is  estranged  from  him.  The  image  of  the  Father 
is  perfectly  exhibited  in  the  Son,  in  his  holy  love  to  man, 
and  in  him  also  was  first  revealed  in  a  comprehensible 
manner  what  a  being  that  God  is,  whose  holy  personality 
man  was  created  to  represent.^  Through  him  God  closes  up 
the  chasm  that  separated  him  from  the  human  race,  and  im- 

*  John  does  not  make  use  of  the  second  term  precisely,  but  it  is  im- 
plied in  what  he  says;  fox'  when  he  affirms  in  1  John  i.  5,  "God  is 
light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all,"  as  darkness  is  a  designation  of 
sin, — light,  by  contrast,  is  expressive  of  holiness. 

After  Christ  had  said  (John  vi.  45)  that  all  must  be  lea  lo  him  by 
the  voice  of  his  Father  speaking  in  their  hearts,  he  guards  against  a 
misapprehension,  as  if  this  was  in  itself  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
Father.  This  only  the  Son  possesses,  and  he  alone  can  reveal  it.  The 
former  must  be  therefore  something  preparative,  a  wav-mark  to  more 
perfect  knowledge. 
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parts  himself  to  them  in  the  communion  of  a  divine  life;  and 
by  that  life  it  is  taught  that  all  living  knowledge  of  God  can 
only  proceed  from  life ;  and  thus  the  ajjostle  was  justified  in 
saying,  "Whoever  hath  not  the  Son,  hath  not  the  Father 
also." 

The  Son  is  a  perfect  personality  in  humanity,  in  which  the 
eternal  personality  of  God  is  imaged.  Thus  by  the  drawing 
of  the  Father  man  is  brought  to  the  Son,  and  through  the 
manifestation  of  the  Son  he  is  led  to  the  Father.  Along  with 
the  Son  man  loves  the  Father,  and  with  the  Father  he  loves 
the  Son.  This  is  a  position  which  appears  with  increasing 
luminousness  in  the  historical  development  of  mankind,  and 
to  it  history  is  constantly  giving  a  cleai'er  commentary. 

John  contemplates  the  whole  life  of  Christ  from  the 
beginning  as  a  revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  divine  Logos,  as 
in  short  a  connected  revelation  of  God  ;  and  hence  the  divine 
in  reference  to  Christ  must  never  be  viewed  as  something 
isolated  and  extraneous.  His  mu-acles  also,  as  marks  of 
a  divine  power  controlling  nature,  as  witnesses  to  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  power,  are  not  exphcable  from  natural  causes 
in  the  phenomenal  world ;  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  isolated 
or  superadded  from  without,  as  a  new  order  of  facts  differing 
in  their  essential  qualities  from  the  other  works  of  Christ. 
Only  as  far  as  the  glory  of  God  which  originally  dwelt  within 
him,  which  at  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry  as  the 
Messiah  was  entirely  veiled  under  the  ordinary  forms  of 
human  life — from  that  epoch  came  forth  on  particular 
occasions  from  its  concealment,  and  manifested  itself  in  such 
results  in  the  world  of  the  senses  by  which  even  carnal  men 
might  be  roused  to  perceive  the  presence  of  the  divine — only 
in  reference  to  this  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  his  ministry 
for  the  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God  among  mankind,  John 
distinguishes  the  beginning  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  (ii.  11) 
as  the  beginning  of  the  revelation  of  his  glory.  When  he 
tells  us,  that  the  Baptist  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  on 
the  Redeemer,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  as  the  person- 
age who  would  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  certainly  did 
not  mean  to  intimate  that  Christ,  according  to  the  common 
Jewish  and  Judaizing-Christian  view,  was  then  first  furnished 
with  the  fulness  of  divine  power  for  his  Messianic  calling  ; — ■ 
for  John's  mode  of  contemplating   his   character  is   most 
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decidedly  opposed  to  such  a  representation.  Accoi'ding  to 
his  own  conceptions,  since  Christ  was  no  other  than  the 
incarnate  Logos,  all  that  was  divine  in  former  revelations 
became  concentrated  in  him  ;  hence,  single  transitory  impulses 
and  revelations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  could  not  be  attributed 
to  him  ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  illuminated  and  inspired 
former  prophets  partially  and  occasionally,  dwelt  in  him  from 
the  beginning  in  its  totality,  and  operated  by  him  from  this 
time  in  those  extraordinary  signs  which  were  pex'ceptible  to 
common  men.  It  was  precisely  for  this  reason,  that  the  Son 
possessed  his  divine  life,  not  as  something  communicated  fi'om 
witliout,  but  dwelling  in  his  very  being,  and  essential  to  it, 
that  the  divine  fountain  of  life  itself  was  manifested  in  him, 
that  he  alone  could  communicate  divine  life  to  others, 
John  V.  26 ;  and  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he 
administers,  is  no  other  than  the  immersion  of  human  nature 
in  the  divine  life  communicated  by  him,  so  that  it  becomes 
completely  imbued  with  it ;  John  vii.  39. 

But  as  the  miracles  of  Christ  appear  sometimes  in  relation 
to  the  inward  essence  of  his  appearance,  to  the  (6^a  which 
proceeded  fiom  the  indwelling  of  the  Logos  as  simply  belong- 
ing to  his  nature  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  marks 
or  signs  of  the  revelation  of  this  indwelling  glory  for  carnal 
men,  in  order  to  lead  them  from  his  appearance  in  the  sensible 
world  to  the  divine,  to  excite  their  susceptibility  for  the  total 
impression  and  display  of  the  divine  coEa  revealed  in  the  Son 
of  Man.  In  this  sense,  Christ  said  to  Nathaniel,  whose  faith 
was  founded  on  these  outward  signs,  "  Thou  shalt  see  greater 
things  than  these  ;  from  this  time  thou  shalt  see  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
on  the  Son  of  Man."  Greater  than  all  the  signs  and  wonders 
which  attended  or  followed  it  was  his  advent  itself;  for  by  it 
the  chasm  between  heaven  and  earth  was  closed,  it  became  the 
bond  of  communion  between  both,  the  medium  by  which  the 
fulness  of  the  divine  power  was  poured  forth  on  mankind,  and 
in  comparison  with  which  the  total  assemblage  of  divine  com- 
munications to  the  human  race,  all  earlier  Angelophanies  and 
Theophanies  were  only  as  so  many  single  rays  of  the  Deity.    : 

We  thus  ascertain  the  gradations  in  the  use  of  the  term 
faith  by  John;  he  understands  by  it,  either  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  higher  power  pi'oceeding  from  impressions  made  on 
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tho  senses,  from  the  impression  of  extraordinary  facts  in  the 
sensible  world,  as  in  ii.  23 ;  or  the  possession  of  the  heart  by  an 
immediate  spiritual  impression  of  the  divine  in  the  life  and 
words  of  Christ,  as  was  exhibited  in  Peter's  confession;  vi.  68. 

Though  John  presents,  with  peculiar  earnestness,  the  self- 
revelation  and  self-impartation  of  Christ  as  the  incarnate 
Logos  through  the  whole  of  his  earthly  life  for  an  object  of 
believing  appropriation,  yet  it  is  evident  from  various  intima- 
tions, that  he  attributes  the  same  importance  as  Paul  to  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption.  As  far  as 
Christ  in  his  sufferings  manifested  the  love  of  God  to  the 
fallen  race  of  man,  and  carried  the  moral  ideal  of  his  life 
through  a  series  of  conflicts  to  its  triumphant  conclusion — 
and  with  self-denying  labour  completed  the  work  which  his 
heavenly  Father  had  commissioned  him  to  fulfil — the  Saviour 
affirms  in  reference  to  these  his  impending  sufferings,  that  he 
had,  in  determination  of  will,  already  fulfilled  them,  xiii.  31 ; 
that  now  was  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God  was  glorified 
in  him.  He  speaks  of  his  sufferings  as  the  completion  of  his 
Ijfe  devoted  to  God  as  a  sacrifice,  xvii.  19;  that  he  thus 
devoted  himself  to  God,  or  presented  himself  as  a  sacrifice, 
for  his  disciples,  that  they  might  be  devoted  or  consecrated  in 
the  truth.  The  realization  of  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  Christ's 
life  and  sufferings,  is  here  represented  as  the  ground  of  the 
sanctification  of  the  human  race.  Had  he  not  himself  realized 
tliis  ideal,  he  could  not  have  ftirnished  this  principle  of  sancti- 
fication for  all  mankind,  which  they  as  individuals  receive 
only  by  entering  into  communion  with  him,  and  by  appro- 
priating the  truth  which  he  announced.  In  John's  writings, 
as  in  Paul's,  we  find  the  idea  of  Christ's  bearing  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  for  mankind,  and  the  reconciliation  of  mankind 
with  God  through  him,  though  this  idea  is  not  so  expressly 
developed,  and  though  greater  prominence  is  given  to  the 
idea  of  Christ  as  the  dispenser  of  divine  life,  and  the  founder 
of  a  communion  in  that  life.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  compares 
him,  as  innocent  and  full  of  heavenly  mildness  and  patience 
under  sufferings,  to  a  Lamb,  on  whom  the  punishment  of  sin 
and  the  guilt  of  mankind  are  (as  it  were)  laid  and  thus  carried 
away;'  and  the  apostle  himself  designates  him  in  his  first 

*  We  have  not  entered,  into  tho  controversy  respecting  the  sense  in 
which  the  Baptist  originally  u.^ed  those  words,  since  it  is  here  only 
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epistle,  the  sin-offering,  the  tAa«j-/^oc  for  sin.  And  -when 
Chiist  had  been  declaring  that  divine  life  would  be  attained 
only  in  communion  with  him,  that  as  the  bread  of  heaven  he 
was  the  same  for  the  spiritual  life  of  man  which  material 
bread  is  for  the  bodily  life,  he  added  (vi.  51),  that  the  bread' 
was  his  body,^  which  he  tvould  give  for  the  life  of  the  world; 
he  then  repeats  the  same  idea  though  under  a  different  form, 
and  describes  how  he  must  be  received  in  his  whole  nature, 
divine  and  human.  We  are  therefore  led  to  believe,  that 
between  these  two  views,  of  which  one  relates  in  general  to 
the  whole  being  of  Christ,  and  the  other  to  his  offering  up 
himself  for  the  salvation  of  men,  an  internal  connexion  must 
exist.  The  communication  of  divine  life  by  the  Redeemer, — 
all  that  his  divine  life  could  effect  for  mankind,  depended  on 
this,  that  as  he  himself  had  glorified  the  Father  on  earth,  he 
would  be  exalted  in  that  human  nature  in  which  he  had  so 
glorified  him,  above  the  limits  of  earthly  existence  to  the 
fellowship  of  his  Father's  glory;  that  he  might  from  that 
time,  by  an  invisible  spiritual  agency,  complete  among  men 
the  work  of  which  he  had  laid  the  fovmdation  during  his 
earthly  sojourn,  that  he  might  now  glorify  him  through  the 
development  of  the  divine  life,  and  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Christ  himself  points  out  this 
necessary  connexion  in  that  passage  of  John's  Gospel,  where 
he  compares  his  life  on  earth  to  a  grain  of  corn  which  must 
first  be  dissolved,  and  lose  its  peculiar  form,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  abide  alone,  but  bring  forth  much  fruit.  The  divine 
life  remained  hidden  in  himself  as  his  own  exclusive  possession 
during  his  sensible  presence  on  earth.  There  was  indeed  a 
natural  reason  for  this,  that  the  apostles,  as  long  as  they  saw 
Christ  sensibly  present  among  them,  and  enjoyed  on  all  occa- 
sions his  personal  guidance,  were  dependent  on  his  outward 
superintendence ;  tliey  could  not  raise  themselves  above  his 
human  personality  to  the  higher  point  of  view  of  him  as  the 
Son  of  God,  to  an  independent  spiritual  communion  with  him 

of  importance  to  determine  the  ideas  of  the  apostle  John  on  tha 
subject. 

1  This  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  his  calling  himself,  in  his  whole 
being  and  appearance,  the  Bread  of  Life. 

*  To  justify  this  interpretation,  1  refer  to  Liicke's  commentary  on 
ti?.'£se  words. 
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apart  from  V>is  bodily  presence  and  agency,  and  therefore  had 
not  attained  to  the  independent  maturity  of  the  spiritual  life 
•which  proceeded  from  the  Redeemer.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  disciples  could  not  have  been  fitted  for  a  partici- 
pation of  the  Redeemer's  life,  if  his  sensible  presence  had  not 
first  been  withdrawn.  But  this  negative,  the  removal  of  this 
hindi'ance  to  the  higher  influence  of  Christ  on  the  disciples, 
would  not  alone  have  been  sufficient,  if  the  advent  of  a  new 
positive  power  had  not  also  been  connected  with  it.  I J  is 
ascension  to  heaven  was  only  a  necessary  preparation,  in  order 
to  make  the  disciples  susceptible  of  the  divine  influences  of 
the  glorified  Redeemer.  In  the  firm  consciousness  that  he 
would  be  able  to  operate  with  such  power  on  mankind,  Christ 
said,  (John  xii.  32,)  that  when  he  should  be  lifted  up  fi'om 
the  eaz-th,  he  would  draw. all  men  unto  him.  In  reference  to 
this  connexion  of  events,  John  contemplates  the  communi- 
cation of  the  divine  principle  of  life  which  would  be  made  by 
Christ  to  believers,  and  imbue  the  character  of  each  indivi- 
dvial,  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  collective  body,  which  would 
bring  the  Christian  life  to  its  fuU  vigour  and  maturity,  the 
irvev/xa  ayiov — as  a  result  of  the  glorification  of  Christ,  which 
would  not  take  place  till  that  was  realized. ' 

Whatever  is  required  on  the  part  of  men  for  the  appro- 
priation of  what  Christ  effected  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
John  includes  in  faith.     This  is  that  one  work  which  God 

'  With  respect  to  the  question, — in  what  sense  the  words  in  John 
vii.  38  were  originally  spoken  by  Christ,  they  relate  not  to  one  definite 
fiiture  transaction,  but,  as  John  iv.  14,  to  a  perfectly  general  position, 
that  faith  in  him  would  be  for  any  individual  a  fountain  of  divine  life, 
which  was  represented  under  the  image  of  living  water.  But  John  was 
justified  in  sayinir,  that  what  Christ  here  spoke  could  not  be  fulfilled  at 
that  time,  since  the  consciousness  of  a  divine  life  received  from  Christ 
was  not  yet  developed  in  believers,  but  would  take  place  at  the  effusion 
'jf  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  would  produce  that  consciousness  ;  his  language 
'.&  therefore,  in  this  respect,  somewhat  prophetic.  The  New  Testament 
ideas  of  few?)  aliiivios,  and  of  irvevixa  iyioy,  are  closely  connected  ;  they  are 
related  to  each  other  as  effect  and  cause.  Though  with  faith  in  Christ 
the  impartation  of  a  divine  life  was  granted  to  believers  potentially  and 
in  principle,  yet  the  effect  was  first  manifested  after  the  eff"usion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  From  that  era,  the  divine  life  resulting  from  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  believers  received,  streamed  forth  on 
mankind,  and  subsequent  history  furnishes  the  correct  interpretation  to 
these  words  of  Christ,  and  verifies  their  truth.  John,  therefore,  gives 
an  'listorical  commentary  rather  than  a  simple  verbal  explanation. 
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requires,  John  vii.  29,  in  contradistinction  from  the  TroXXa 
f'pya  of  Jewish  legal  holiness;  and  from  this  one  internal 
work,  this  one  act  of  self-determination,  everything  will  spon- 
taneously follow  which  is  requisite  for  the  sanctification  of 
man.  But  he  distinguishes,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  faith  that  proceeded  from  the  predominance  of  a  sensuous 
element,  the  faith  of  authority,  (which  as  it  arose  more  from 
an  impression  on  the  senses  than  on  the  mind,  easily  gave 
place  to  other  sensuous  impressions,  and  vanished,)  from  the 
faith  which,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  inner  life,  the  deeply  felt 
need  of  a  redemption  from  sin,  or  from  an  impression  of  the 
divine  on  the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  produced  a  permanent 
effect,  the  fjivnf  ir  rw  X6yu>  rov  Btov,  ex*"'  '"''''  Xoyou  fxerorra 
Iv  eawrw.  This  faith  (as  in  Paul)  is  a  direction  and  acting 
of  the  disposition,  by  which  a  man  surrenders  himself  wholly 
to  him  whom  he  acknowledges  as  his  Redeemer,  and  enters 
into  communion  with  him.  By  this  faith,  entrance  is  made 
into  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
participation  obtained  in  his  divine  life.  Whoever  believes 
on  him  has  everlasting  life,  has  passed  over  from  death  unto 
life,  is  regenerated  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  whom,  instead  of. 
the  former  predominant  principle  of  sin,  his  mind  is  now, 
controlled,  he  is  awakened  to  a  divine  life,  and  has  become  a 
child  of  God.  Hence  his  life  is  now  developed  according  to 
a  new  form  and  a  new  law. 

What  John  asserts  respecting  the  relation  of  Christ's  pre- 
cepts to  faith,  readily  harmonizes  with  the  Pauline  view  of  the 
relation  of  the  law  to  faith.  He  speaks,  it  is  true,  of  the 
commands  of  the  Lord  in  the  plm-al  number,  but  they  are 
all  traced  back  to  that  one  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
icaiyT]  SiadlfKr],  the  command  of  brotherly  love;  and  the 
novelty  of  this  command  compared  with  the  commands  of 
the  old  law,  is  shown  in  its  enjoining  on  believers  to  love  as 
Chi'ist  loved,  as  he  gave  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
to  exercise  a  self-sacrificing  brotherly  love  according  to  bis 
example.  From  this  reference  to  the  Saviour,  it  is  evident 
that  such  commands  cannot  be  intended  as  are  prescribed 
from  without,  in  addition  to  believing,  but  only  those  which 
are  spontaneously  developed  from  the  divine  life,  which 
accompany  faith,  as  obligations  necessai'ily  involved  in  it, 
requirements  of  the  law  of  the  inward  life,  so  many  distinct- 
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traits  in  which  the  image  of  the  life  of  Christ  exhibits  itself 
to  believers.  This  new  command  presupposes  faith  in  the 
redeeming  self-sacrificing  love  of  Christ,  and  from  the  know- 
ledge of  this  love  the  impulse  is  awakened  to  exercise  similar 
love  towards  the  brethren;  1  John  iii.  16;  iv.  10 — 19.  John 
says,  (1  Ep.  v.  3,)  that  the  commands  of  Christ  are  not 
difficult,  though  they  exhibit  an  ideal  of  holiness ;  but  he 
affirms  th's,  not  on  account  of  their  contents,  but  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  relation  to  faith,  and  to  the  inward  life  of 
believers;  because  these  commands  do  not  as  a  mere  dead 
letter  oppose  the  principle  of  sin  which  rules  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  but  presuppose  the  life-giving  spirit  of  love  which. 
develops  itself  from  faith,  since  both  the  inward  impidse  and 
the  power  to  fulfil  them  proceed  from  communion  with  the 
Redeemer,  the  new  divine  principle  of  life.  John  himself 
adduces  as  a  proof  that  these  commands  are  not  difficult, 
this  fact,  that  what  is  born  of  God  receives  power  to  over- 
come all  that  is  undivine,  that  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God  has  the  power  of  overcoming  the  world,  that  in  this, 
faith  is  already  placed  the  victory  over  the  world  and  all  that 
is  undivine ;  1  John  v.  4 ;  even  as  Paul  declares  that  a  man 
with  this  faith  is  already  practically  dead  to  the  world. 
Christ,  in  the  Gospel  of  John  (xvi.  33),  requires  those  who 
believe  on  him  to  confide  in  his  having  overcome  the  world 
(the  whole  power  of  evil) — to  be  assured  that  through  him  it 
had  been  brought  to  nothing ;  believers,  accordingly,  by 
virtue  of  their  fellowship  with  him,  share  in  this  victory, 
they  need  no  longer  to  dread  the  power  of  that  enemy,  aiid 
hence  John  could  terra  faith  itself  "  the  victory  that  overcometh 
the  world."  But  whoever  keeps  not  Christ's  commands  proves 
by  his  conduct  that  he  is  destitute  of  that  divine  life  and 
communion  with  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  in  a  true  sense 
believe  on  him.  Whoever  lives  in  sin,  and  pretends  to 
believe  in  Christ  and  to  know  him,  is  in  fact  very  far  from 
knowing  him  or  believing  on  him.  According  to  John's 
conceptions,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  either  faith  or  know- 
ledge from  the  life.  Whoever  knows  Christ  can  know  Him 
only  as  the  Holy  One  who  appeared  to  destroy  the  kingdom 
of  evil  among  mankind,  and  to  take  away  sin.  And  wlioever 
has  known  him  and  believed  in  him  as  such,  whoever  has 
received  the  image  of  such  a  Christ  into  his  inward  life,  can 
no  longer  live  in  the  service  of  sin. 
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Very  diflferent  from  this  faith  in  the  real  historical  Christ, 
5\'as  the  superstitious  belief  in  that  phantom  which  men 
formed  of  a  Messiah  in  conformity  with  their  own  evil  in- 
clinations. An  example  of  the  latter  kind  of  faith  is 
mentioned  by  John  in  his  Gospel,  ii.  23,  where  he  says  that 
many  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  on  account  of  the 
miracles  which  they  saw  him  perform.  But  since  they  were 
not  actuated  by  the  feeling  of  a  higher  necessity,  nor  sought 
and  saw  in  Him  a  Savioiu-  from  sin — since  they  were  not 
susceptible  of  the  spiritual  impression  of  the  divine,  but 
were  only  touched  by  an  impression  on  the  senses,  only  such 
an  image  of  the  Messiah  could  be  formed  in  their  minds 
as  corresponded  to  a  desire  that  w^as  composed  of  carnal 
elements.  Hence  their  faith,  or  rather  their  superstition, 
when  its  carnal  expectations  were  disappointed,  was  soon 
succeeded  by  unlielief.  Hence  Christ  would  not  surrender 
himself  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  professed  attach- 
ment to  him,  for  by  his  penetrating  glance  into  the  secret 
state  of  their  hearts,  he  knew  that  they  were  still  far  from 
that  faith  which  would  be  capable  of  fellowship  with  himself. 
To  such  a  faith,  which  would  require  to  be  purified  fi'om  the 
alloy  of  the  sensual  element,  by  awakening  the  slumbering 
religious  sentiment  tlu'ough  intercourse  with  the  Redeemer, 
Christ  referred  when  he  said  to  the  multitude  who  professed 
to  believe  on  him,  (viii.  31,)  "  If  they  now  really  received  into 
their  hearts,  and  appropriated  that  word  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  given  only  a  superficial  acceptance,  they  would  thus 
become  truly  his  disciples — they  would  know  the  truth  in 
their  inward  life,  and  by  its  power  pervading  their  whole 
being,  would  be  progressively  freed  from  everything  by  which 
their  higher  nature,  the  religious  sentiment  implanted  in 
their  constitution,  had  been  held  in  bondage." ' 

1  In  this  passage,  the  idea  of  freedom  is  presented  under  a  different 
aspect  from  what  we  find  in  Paul's  writings,  not  in  contrariety  to  legal 
bondage,  but  to  a  political  semblance  of  freedom.  True  freedom, 
Christ  says,  is  inward,  proceeding  from  redemption.  Till  man  longa 
after  this,  he  is  still  in  slavery,  though  enjoying  complete  outward  in- 
dependence, since  he  does  not  freely  regulate  himself  according  to  the 
law  of  his  original  and  true  nature,  but  is  controlled  by  a  foreign 
principle,  by  which  this  his  original  and  true  nature  is  oppressed.  But 
it  will  easily  be  seen,  that  the  same  general  idea  of  the  contrariety 
bdtween  freedom  and  slavery  lies  at  the  basis,  as  in  Paul,  and  thethre«- 
fold  stand-point  in  the  moral  development  of  man  may  be  readily 
deduced  from  it. 
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Though  John  contrasts  the  children  of  God,  those  who  are 
born  of  God,  with  those  who  belong  to  the  world,  to  the  evil 
spirit,  the  children  of  the  didjooXo^,  but  only  in  general  terms 
without  any  gradations ;  yet  in  the  idea  of  the  former,  he  by 
no  means  supposes  an  equally  definite  and  complete  mani- 
festation in  every  individual,  and  is  far  from  excluding 
various  degi'ees  of  development.  He  says,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  that  faith  involves  victory  over  the  world, 
and  that  whoever  believes  in  Jesus  as  thd  Son  of  God,  by  the 
power  of  this  belief  overcomes  the  world.  By  virtue  of  the 
divine  principle  of  life,  temptation  to  sin  can  find  in  the 
believer  no  point  of  connexion,  and  everything  which  assails 
him  ffom  without,  can  only  contribute  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  divine  life  in  him,  and  the  victory  of 
the  cause  of  Christ,  which  by  its  nature  is  all-conquering 
and  tending  to  perfection;  1  John  iv.  4.  Whoever  is  bom 
of  God,  sinneth  not,  but  preserves  himself  from  all  the 
allurements  to  sin,  and  the  evil  one  toucheth  him  not,  (evil 
can  find  in  him  no  point  of  connexion;  1  John  v.  18.) 
Because  he  is  bom  of  God,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  sin; 
since  the  seed  of  the  divine  life  dwells  witliin  him,  from 
which  nothing  evil,  but  only  good  can  proceed ;  1  John  iii.  9. 
But  from  this  description  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  the 
idea  and  its  manifestation  perfectly  coiTespond,  and  that  it 
is  intended  to  exhibit  the  Christian  as  sinless.  John  pre- 
supposes the  contrary,  since  even  in  Christianity  he  still 
admits  the  need  of  forgiveness,  and  of  progressive  pmification 
from  sin.  "  If  we  confess  our  sins" — is  his  language, — that 
is,  are  penetrated  by  a  consciousness  of  the  sin  that  still 
cleaves  to  us,  and  are  filled  with  a  feeling  of  penitence, — 
"God  is  faithful  and  just^  to  forgive  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse 

^  Two  ideas  are  here  closely  connected.  The  faithfulness  of  God 
consists  in  this,  that  God  in  his  acts,  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
shows  himself  always  self-consistent ;  he  responds  to  the  expectations 
which  he  has  awakened  by  his  revelation  in  words,  or  by  his  providence 
in  general  history,  or  by  the  operations  of  his  Spirit  in  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals, and  fulfils  his  promises  ;  and  as  he  has  promised  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  to  those  who  confess  them,  he  bestows  that  blessing.  Hia 
justice  is  shown  by  his  fulfilling  the  laws  which  he  established  for  his 
own  kingdom  ;  he  gives  to  every  one  what  belongs  to  him  according  to 
these  laws  ;  and  thus  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  granted,  whenever  th« 
condition  is  fulfilled  on  which  it  was  promised. 
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US  from  all  unrighteousness,"  1  John  i.  9.  We  must,  there- 
fore, take  the  following  view  of  John's  doctrine ;  though  the 
Christian  as  such,  in  reference  to  his  life  founded  on  com- 
munion with  Christ,  though  his  divine  indwelling  life 
cannot  itself  be  affected  by  sin,  yet  as  it  is  engrafted  on 
a  sinful  nature  which  is  continually  opposed  to  it,  it  is 
always  subject  to  being  disturbed  by  its  incursions,  from 
which  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  maintaining  a  constant 
warfare.  The  diviAe  life,  until  it  has  pervaded  and  ap- 
propriated man's  whole  nature,  which  can  never  take  place 
dm-ing  his  earthly  existence,  must  develop  itself  by  a  con- 
tinual process  of  purification  :  to  this  subject  relates  what 
Christ  says  in  the  metaphor  of  the  vine;  John  xv.  His 
disciples  were  already  pure  through  the  word  spoken  by 
him,  inasmuch  as  they  had  received  it  as  a  purifying  principle 
into  their  souls;  but  it  was  needful  for  its  purifying  to  be 
manifested  by  an  inward  thorough  purification  of  their 
whole  nature.  As  the  vine-dresser  cuts  off  from  the  fruit- 
bearing  branches  of  the  vine  all  the  useless  shoots,  that  it 
may  produce  more  fruit,  so  God  purifies  the  whole  nature  of 
man  by  a  gi-adual  process  which  develops  itself  from  a  life  in 
communion  with  Christ,  in  order  that  the  fruit-producing 
power  of  the  living  sap  received  from  him  may  not  be 
lessened  by  mixing  with  the  foreign  sap  belonging  to  the 
wild  stock  of  the  old  nature,  but  manifest  itself  in  continually 
richer  fruits,  the  works  of  a  genuine  Christian  disposition.' 

In  this  manner  we  may  easily  explain  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  John's  language,  when  he  says  that  whoever 
sinneth  knoweth  not  Christ,  and  yet  speaks  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  as  needed  by  every  Christian,  and  ready  to  be  imparted 
■to  him.  The  life  of  the  believer  is  distinguished  from  the 
life  of  the  natm-al  man  by  this,  that  it  is  animated,  not  by 
the  principle  of  d^apria,  but  of  the  divine  life,  and  hence 
what  is  sinful  appears  only  as  something  still  cleaving  to 
him,  and  therefore  always  opposed  by  him.  Accordingly, 
John  represents  these  two  states  and  tendencies  of  life  as 
totally  irreconcilable ;  walking  in  the  light  is  a  life  devoted  to 

1  The  Pauline  doctrine  of  good  works  as  fruits  of  faith,  and  also  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  charisms  as  the  fi'uits  of  human  nature  when 
pervaded  and  purified  by  the  divine  principle  of  life,  find  here  a  point 
of  connexion. 
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God  by  its  prevailing  tendency  ;  and  to  walk  in  darkness  la 
a  life  devoted  to  sinful  inclinations,  and  proceeding  from  a 
sinful  tendency/  We  here  may  observe  the  unity  of  John's 
doctrine  with  that  of  Paul.  As  Paiil  represents  faith,  in  its 
idea  and  principle,  as  an  act  by  which  a  man  dies  to  himself, 
the  world,  and  sin — but  yet,  in  the  new  life  developed  by  its 
practical  operation,  infers  a  continued  mortifying  of  the  sinful 
principle  ;  so  likewise  in  John  we  find  the  same  relation 
exhibited  between  being  born  of  God,  and  maintaining  a  con- 
flict with  the  world  and  sin.  The  distinction  which  is  founded 
on  these  views  between  the  objective  of  redemption  appre- 
hended by  faith,  and  the  progressive  subjective  development 
of  the  divine  life,  leads  to  the  Pauline  conceptions  of  Encaia- 
a'uvj]  and  hKniu)aiQ  ;  John  also  contemplates  the  perfectly 
Holy  Jesus,  objectively  as  the  intercessor  with  the  Father  for 
believers  who  are  stiU  burdened  with  sin. 

As,  according  to  John's  ideas,  the  future  is  already  appre- 
hended by  faith  as  present,  so  the  divine  life  in  the  present  is 
viewed  as  the  commencing  point  and  germ  of  a  creation  that 

1  It  is  the  object  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John  to  counterwork  the 
false  confidence  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  error  that  a  man  con- 
tinuing in  sin  can  be  a  partaker  of  forgiveness ;  still  a  Christian  sym- 
pathizing love  towards  erring  brethren  is  not  excluded.  By  these 
brethren,  who  have  a  claim  on  Christian  sympathy,  he  understands  those 
who,  though  in  general  they  had  evinced  an  earnest  desire  for  sanctifica- 
tion,  had  yielded  to  some  sudden  temptation.  It  is  true  he  considers 
all  sin  as  standing  in  contradiction  to  the  divine  life,  the  fcsTj ;  but  still 
a  transient  decline  of  this  higher  life,  which  has  already  become  pre- 
dominant over  the  sinful  principle,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  ab- 
solute suppression  or  entire  destitution  of  it.  Tlie  apostle  here  refers 
to  such  a  momentary  decline  as  results  from  yielding  to  temptation. 
It  is  the  Christian's  duty  to  pray  for  such  fallen  brethren,  and  it  may 
be  expected  that  God  will  revive  them  again,  since  it  is  presupposed 
that  the  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  this  intercession,  have  still 
within  them  the  germ  of  the  Christian  life,  and  are  in  a  state  susceptibb 
of  such  a  divine  operation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  John,  in  describ- 
ing the  acts  that  proceed  from  such  a  sinful  state,  which  is  marked 
by  a  total  destitution  of  the  divine  life,  a  continued  spiritual  death, 
employs  the  phrase  aixaprSai  irpbs  Bavarov.  To  such  cases  the  interces- 
sory prayers  for  the  forgiveness  of  eins  could  not  relate,  since  the  persons 
in  question  did  not  belong  to  the  Christian  community.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  believers  were  not  to  pray  for  their  conversion  ;  only 
they  were  not  to  consider  them  as  Christian  brethren,  and  pray  for 
them  in  that  sense  in  which  those  who  were  conscious  of  sin  still 
cleaving  to  them,  prayed  for  one  another.  LUcke,  in  his  excellent  com* 
mentary,  agrees  with  this  view  of  the  subject. 
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embraces  eternity.  As  an  anticipation  of  the  future  thus 
exists  in  the  present,  there  is  a  necessary  reference  to  a  future 
development  and  consummation.  Whoever  beheves  in  the 
Redeemer  (John  declares)  hath  eternal  life — he  has  passed  from 
death  unto  life — he  can  die  no  more — he  can  no  more  experi- 
ence death.  The  divine  life  which  he  has  received,  can  no  more 
be  interrupted  by  death.  During  his  earthly  existence  there 
is  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  this  divine  life  ;  it  is  a 
fountain  which  springs  up  to  everlasting  life,  which  continues 
to  flow  onward  till  it  enters  the  ocean  of  eternity,  John  iv.  14. 
Believers  have  the  firm  consciousness  that  they  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  1  John  iii.  2,  and  that  they  shall  attain  to  the 
fiill  possession  rf  all  the  rights  and  privileges  founded  on  this 
relation  ;  but  the  full  understanding  of  what  belongs  to  the 
realization  of  this  idea  is  not  yet  granted  to  them — the  dignity 
of  the  children  of  God  in  all  its  extent  can  be  known  only  by 
its  actual  manifestation.  But  as  in  divine  things  knowledge 
and  life  are  inseparably  united,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  Christ 
and  God  will  accompany  the  perfect  formation  of  the  life  in 
their  image  ;  1  John  iii.  2.  The  same  connexion  between  the 
life  of  faith  and  of  hope  is  here  exhibited  as  in  Paul's  writings. 

But  it  is  a  characteristic  of  John's  views,  that  a  reference 
to  communion  with  the  Redeemer  in  the  inward  life  and 
in  the  present,  predominates  over  the  I'eference  to  the  future 
and  to  outward  facts ;  he  dwells  upon  the  elements  of  the 
inner  life,  the  facts  of  Christian  consciousness,  and  only 
slightly  adverts  to  outward  matters  of  fact,  and  what  relates 
to  the  Church.  In  accordance  with  this  spirit,  he  exhibits  all 
the  particular  incidents  in  the  outward  history  of  Chi'ist  only 
as  a  manifestation  of  his  indwelling  glory,  by  which  this  may 
be  brought  home  to  the  heart ;  he  always  avails  himself 
of  these  narratives,  to  introduce  what  the  Redeemer  declared 
respecting  his  relation  to  mankind  as  the  source  of  divine  life. 
John  is  the  representative  of  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  that  tendency  of  the  Christian  spirit,  which  sets  itself 
in  opposition  to  a  one-sided  intellectuaKsm  and  ecclesiastical 
formality — and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Mysticism. 

The  same  peculiarity  marks  his  representations  of  the 
judgment  and  of  the  resurrection.  The  judgment  he  con- 
siders as  something  present,  as  a  fact  inseparable  from  the 
redemption  of  mankind  and  the  pubHcation  of  the  gospeL 
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There  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  separ.itiuu 
between  those  who  with  susceptible  minds  receive  the  divine, 
and  those  who  exclude  themselves  by  their  unsusceptibility ; 
those  who,  with  a  sense  of  their  spiritual  necessities,  receive 
the  offered  redemption — whether  a  longing  and  striving  after 
the  divine  life  had  already  developed  itself  in  their  higher 
nature — or  that  the  religious  consciousness  was  awakened 
through  intercoiu'se  with  the  Redeemer ;  — and  those  who, 
either  by  the  predominance  of  the  sensual  element,  or  by 
spiritual  pride  and  confidence  in  a  legal  righteousness,  were 
prevented  from  attaining  a  knowledge  of  their  need  of  redemp- 
tion, and  from  surrendering  themselves  to  the  impression 
of  the  divine  in  the  appearance,  words,  and  works  of  the 
Redeemer.  John  always  considers  judgment  as  the  opposite 
of  salvation,  (Toj-rjpia — for  the  judgment  of  a  Holy  God 
is  such  that  no  man  can  appear  before  it  as  guiltless.  The 
ideas  of  the  judgment  of  God  and  condemnation  must  coalesce 
in  their  application  to  man  estranged  from  God  by  sin.  But 
the  revelation  of  God's  love  in  redemption  appeal's  as  a 
deliverance  from  the  condemnatory  judgment,  and  nothing 
more  is  required  than  the  acceptance  of  the  offered  mercy 
through  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  He  who  will  not  believe, 
owing  to  his  predominant  sinful  tendency,  excludes  himself 
from  the  offered  salvation,  and  the  judgment  that  he  jjro- 
nounces  against  himself  is  founded  on  the  unbelief  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  state  of  his  interior  disposition;  John  iii.  17. 
God  sent  his  Sou  into  the  world  (that  is,  caused  him  to  appear 
among  the  mass  of  mankind  hitherto  estranged  from  God) — 
not  to  condemn  the  world — (as  the  Jews  imagined  that  he 
would  pass  sentence  on  the  Gentile  world),  but  that  mankind, 
who  were  under  the  dominion  of  sin  and  estranged  from  God, 
might  be  rescued  through  him  from  impending  ruin.  Who- 
ever now  believes  on  him,  is  not  condemned ;  he  has  appro- 
priated salvation  by  faith,  and  such  a  one,  being  certain  of 
eternal  life  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  need  no  longer 
dread  condemnation.  But  whoever  does  not  believe  on  him 
is  already  practically  condemned  by  his  own  unbelief  In 
this  the  judgment  consists,  that  men  from  their  love  of  dark- 
ness (of  the  undi\'ine),  on  account  of  the  sinful  tendency 
of  their  life,  are  not  willing  to  admit  the  fountain  of  light 
(this  their  conduct  towards  the  divine,  as  it  proceeds  from 

VOL.    11.  li 
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their  disposition,  is  a  practical  judgment).  As  the  gospel 
cannot  reveal  its  power  for  the  salvation  of  men  without  this 
process  of  separation  taking  place,  which  John  calls  judg- 
ment, the  end  of  Christ's  appein'ance  must  include  with  the 
redemption  of  the  susceptible,  their  separation  from  the 
unsusceptible.  "  For  judgment"  said  Christ,  "  /  am  come 
into  the  world,  that  they  who  see  not"  '  that  is,  those  who  see 
not,  but  are  at  tlie  same  time  conscious  of  their  not  seeing, 
and  are  actuated  by  a  sense  of  their  need  of  illumination, 
"  may  obtain  their  sight,"  may  be  cured  of  their  blindness,  in 
reference  to  divine  things  ;  "  htit  that  they  who  see,"  who  have 
the  means  granted  them  of  knowing  the  truth,  but  who  are 
not  disposed  to  know  it,  and  who  are  prevented  from  hum- 
bling themselves  before  the  true  light  by  the  self-conceit 
of  their  imaginary  far-sightedness,  and  though  they  have  eyes 
to  see,  they  see  not,  "may  be  given  up  to  their  blindness;" 
John  ix.  39,  40.^  To  such  a  moral  judg-ment  connected  with 
the  publication  of  the  gospel  we  must  refer  what  Paul  says  of 
the  publication  of  the  gospel,  that  to  some  it  is  the  savour  of 
life  unto  life,  and  to  others  the  savour  of  death  unto  death  ; 
2  Cor.  ii.  16.  But  the  idea  of  this  outwai'd  moral  judgment, 
as  well  as  the  idea  of  the  continued  spiritual  awakening 
of  mankind  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  by  no  means 
excludes  a  final  judgment  and  a  universal  resurrection  ;  but 
the  former  appears  as  a  symbol  and  preparative  of  the  latter, 
and  the  connexion  of  the  two  is  exhibited  in  Christ's  dis- 
com-se  in  the  5th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel.  At  first,  Christ 
speaks  of  the  power  confeiTcd  upon  him  as  the  Messiah  to 
awaken  the  spiritually  dead,  and  at  the  same  time  to  judge 
them  according  to  their  respective  conduct  towards  the  divine 
life  that  was  offered  for  their  acceptance.  As  the  Father 
awakens  and  calls  to  life  the  dead,  so  also  the  Son  awakens  to 
a  true  divine  life  whom  he  will  f  for  the  Father  has  com- 

'  Not  without  reason  the  subjective  negative  particle  fj.ii  is  used  here. 

2  As  in  tlie  instance  which  gave  occasion  to  this  whole  discourse,  the 
blind  man  was  made  to  see  by  the  Kedeemer,  and  as  one  spiritually 
blind,  who  supposed  that  he  could  not  see,  he  was  healed  of  his 
spiritual  blindness  and  enlightened ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
deluded  Pharisees  showed  that,  having  eyes  to  see  they  were  blind, 
since,  in  spite  of  facts,  they  denied  the  truth. 

2  This  was  intended  to  point  out  to  the  Jews,  that  everything  de» 
pended  on  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  themselves  towarda 
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mitted  to  him  all  the  power  of  judgment,  that  all  may  shoA^ 
their  reverence  for  the  Father,  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
reverence  the  Son.  He  who  honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth 
not  the  Father  who  sent  him. '  "  He  who  receiveth  my  word 
and  believeth  on  him  who  sent  me,"  continued  Christ,  cor- 
roborating his  former  declaration,  "  hath  everlasting  life,  and 
cannot  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  over  from 
death  unto  life."  By  participation  in  a  divine  life,  he  is 
already  removed  beyond  the  stroke  of  judgment,  which  can 
only  affect  those  who  are  estranged  ft-om  God.  "A  time  is 
coming,  and  already  is"  (inasmuch  as  Christ  by  the  power  of 
his  words  had  already  produced  such  effects),  "  when  the 
dead "  (the  spiritually  dead)  "  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God"  (by  the  publication  of  the  gospel),  "  and  those  who 
heox,  shall  live ;  for  as  the  Father  hath  the  fountain  of  life  in 
himself,  he  has  also  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself;" 
(only  because  the  original  fountain  of  divine  life  in  the  Son 
has  communicated  itvielf  to  mankind,  can  divine  life  be 
imparted  to  the  dead  through  him  ;)  "  and  he  hath  given  him 
authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  he  is  a  Son  of 
Man."  As  man  he  came  to  impart  divine  life  to  men  ;  and 
thus  as  man  to  administer  judgTnent  to  men.  Then  Christ 
passes  on  from  the  present  to  the  future,  from  the  process  of 
development  among  mankind,  to  the  last  decisive  result,  and 
says,  "  Mai-vel  not  at  this  ;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  which 
all  who  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  come 
forth  ;  they  who  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life, 
and  they  who  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  con- 
demnation;" John  V.  28,  29. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  peculiarity  which  chamcterises 
John  as  the  author  of  the  EvayyeXioy  Tvv(.vj.iariKoy,  that  in  the 
last  conversation  of  Christ  with  his  disciples,  he  does  n:)t 
mention  what  relates  to  his  resun-ection,  his  return  to  iniiict 
judgments  on  the  reprobate  city  of  God,  and  his  coming  to 
the  final  judgment  and  the  consummation  of  the  church,  but 
only  the  promises  of  an  inward  revelation  of  his  Spirit  to  his 

him ;  and  that  the  communication  of  the  divine  life  was  not  to  be 
confined  within  the  limits  which  they  wished  to  assign  from  their 
national  theocratic  stand-point. 

'  In  this  consists  the  judgment,  that  every  man  proves  by  lii  \  con- 
duct towards  the  Son  what  his  feelings  are  toward  the  Father. 
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disciples,  that  after  his  bodily  presence  was  withdrawn  from 
them,  and  when  they  might  suppose  that  they  were  altogether 
separated  from  him,  he  would  reveal  himself  to  them  in  a 
more  glorious  maimer,  and  receive  them  into  his  communion, 
never  again  to  be  separated  from  them.  The  bodily  re- 
appearance of  Christ  among  his  disciples  appears,  in  this  con- 
nexion, only  as  of  preparatory  importance  for  continued 
spii'itual  communion  with  them,  his  constant  spiritual  self- 
revelation  among  them  ;  so  this  reappearance  of  Chi'ist  for 
the  religious  development  of  the  apostles,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church  in  general,  was  only  of  such  preparatory 
importance,  and  intended  to  form  a  transition-point.  Thus  in 
these  promises  contained  in  John's  Gospel,  the  second  advent 
of  the  risen  Saviour  is  certainly  presupposed,  although  the 
fact  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  these 
promises,  though  they  do  not  distinctly  refer  to  it.  And  in 
this  respect  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  whether  we  admit 
one  such  reappearance  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection, 
or  several  of  the  kind.'  In  order  gi-aduaily  to  prepare 
their  minds,  he  begins  with  assm-ing  them  that  the  Father 
would  give  them,  instead  of  his  own  sensible  presence 
among  them,  another  helper  to  abide  with  them  for  ever, — 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  alone  could  impart  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  announced  by  himself,  and  who  would 
communicate  himself  through  this  truth,  as  he  says,  (John 
svi.  14,)  that  his  Spirit  would  glorify  him,  since  he  would 
open  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  he  had  taught. 
But  since  tliis  Spirit  is  no  other  than  the  divine  life  commu- 
nicated by  Christ,  the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 
believers  accomplished  by  nim,  he  afterwards  transfers  what 
he  had  said  to  them  of  the  coming  of  this  Spirit,  to  his  own 
coming  to  them  in  spirit.  He  points  them  to  the  great  day, 
on  which  he  would  see  them  again  in  spirit,  when  the  transient 
pain  of  sepai-ation  from  him  woidd  be  succeeded  by  the  ever- 
lasting joj'  of  seeing  him  again  and  communing  with  him; 
wdien  they  would  need  no  more  to  ask  him  questions,  but  he 

^  But  we  liave  in  the  Life  of  Jesus,  p  772,  (p.  471,  Standard  Library 
edition,)  proved  the  opiniou  to  be  unfounded,  that  according  to  John's 
Gospel,  only  one  such  reappearance  of  Christ  immediately  followed  his 
resurrection,  and  that  the  other  reappearances  of  Christ  took  place 
after  his  ascension  to  heaven. 
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would  speak  to  them  concerning  the  Father  openly  and 
without  reserve.  But  though  John  dwells  at  length  on  the 
spiritual  element  and  on  what  relates  to  the  revelation  of 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples,  he  by  no  means  excludes 
his  bodily  resuiTection  and  his  own  prediction  of  it ;  John  x. 
18.  And  thus  from  this  scheme  of  doctrine  it  cannot  be 
concluded,  that  John  had  not  learned  from  the  discourses  of 
Christ  the  doctrine  of  his  personal  coming  {nupovaia)  to  judg- 
ment, and  for  the  consummation  of  his  church.  The  con- 
trary rather  follows  from  what  we  have  already  remarked  re- 
specting the  connexion  in  John's  views  of  the  judgment  and 
the  resurrection,  and  the  twofold  mode  of  representing  them. 
And  what  John  says  in  his  First  Epistle  of  the  signs  of  the 
last  time,  the  marks  of  an  impending  manifestation  of  an 
opposition  to  Christianity,  points  to  the  same  fundamental 
ideas  respecting  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as 
those  that  occur  in  Paul's  epistles.  There  are  not  wanting 
also  some  intimations  of  an  approaching  personal  Tzapovaia  of 
Christ,  (1  John  ii.  28,  iii.  2,)  though  the  peculiarity  of  John's 
character  is  shown  by  his  only  giving  slight  hints  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  not,  like  Paul,  a  formal  delineation  of  it. 

It  belongs  also  to  this  peculiar  tendency  of  John's  mind, 
that  Christ  is  not  represented  by  him  as  the  founder  of  a 
church  ;  even  the  idea  of  an  e/ckXr/Tm  is  not  distinctly  brought 
forward,  though  its  existence  is  implied,  3  John  6.  But  what 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  a  church,  the  idea  of  a 
communion  of  hearts  founded  in  faith  on  the  Redeemer,  of 
the  communion  of  believers  with  one  another  and  with  the 
Redeemer,  a  communion  of  faith  and  love,  was  expressed  by 
him  most  emphatically — for  this  idea  would  necessarily  pro- 
ceed from  that  which  was  the  soul  of  his  whole  life,  the 
consciousness  of  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  and  of  the 
divine  life  received  from  him. 

Thus  we  find  in  John's  Gospel  a  reference  to  a  religious 
community,  to  be  formed  out  of  all  others  among  mankind, 
which  would  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Redeemer,  the  "  one 
fold  under  one  Shepherd,"  a  communion  which  would  be 
founded  on  the  equal  relation  of  all  to  Christ  the  common 
head,  and  corresponds  to  the  Pauline  idea  of  one  body  under 
one  head,  John  x.  16.  As  Christ  and  the  Father  are  one,  so 
are  believers,  since  through  him  they  are  one  with  the  Father, 
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by  virtue  of  their  mutual  participation  of  the  divine  life. 
Thus  they  form  a  union  to  which  no  other  in  the  world  ia 
comparable,  and  the  glory  of  Christ  reveals  itself  among  them. 
They  constitute  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  living  testimony 
to  the  divine  call  and  work  of  Christ.  The  communion  of 
the  divine  life  thus  manifested,  points  to  its  divine  origin, 
Jolm  xvii.  21.  John  also  distinguishes  between  an  inward 
community — the  assemblage  of  those  who  stand  in  commu- 
nion with  the  Redeemer,  and  which  embraces  the  whole  de- 
velopment of  the  divine  life  among  mankind — and  an  outward 
community  of  believers,  which  it  is  possible  for  those  to  join 
who  have  no  part  in  the  former.  Thus  in  1  Jolm  ii.  19,  he 
speaks  of  those  who  went  out  from  the  believers,  but  in  fact 
(as  far  as  it  regarded  their  principles  and  disposition)  never 
belonged  to  them,  for  had  they  really  belonged  to  them  in 
their  inward  life,  they  would  not  afterwards  have  renounced 
their  society.  But  by  this  outwardly  expressed  renunciation, 
by  their  opposition  to  the  community  of  believers,  it  now 
became  manifest  that  not  all  who  were  outwardly  joined  to 
that  community  shared  in  its  essential  qualities,  and  really 
belonged  to  it.  We  find  here,  as  in  Paul's  writings,  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church. 

John  does  not  mention  in  his  Gospel  the  institution  of 
baptism  by  Christ,  but  he  treats  at  length  of  that  which 
forms  the  idea,  the  spiritual  element  of  baptism — for  to  this 
the  conversation  between  Clirist  and  Nicodemus  relates — that 
moral  transformation  by  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  in 
opposition  to  the  old  sinful  nature  of  man,  without  which  no 
one  can  become  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  of 
the  invisible  church. '  And  this  also  applies  to  the  Holy 
Supper.  For  as  what  Christ  in  his  conversation  with  Nico- 
demus designated  by  the  name  of  regeneration,  has  a  relation 
to  baptism,  so  what  he  represents  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
John,  under  the  image  of  "  eating  his  flesh  and  di'inking  his 
blood,"  bears  a  similar  relation  to  the  Supper.  Chi'ist  had 
described  himself  as  the  true  manna,  the  true  bread  from 

'  The  mention  of  "water"  in  John  iii.  5,  is  only  of  secondary  im- 
portance, in  order,  by  referring  to  a  symbol  familiar  to  Nicodemus,  to 
render  palpable  to  his  mind  that  all-purifying  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  which  was  needful  for  every  man.  Hence,  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  his  discourse,  Christ  mentions  only  being  "  Ooni  of  the  Spwit." 
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heaven,  the  bread  which  is  not  of  an  earthly  perishable 
nature,  with  only  an  earthly  power  to  recmit  the  bodily  life, 
but  which  is  of  divine  origin  and  nature,  capable  of  imparting 
divine  life,  and  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  inner  man  for 
an  eternal  duration.  He  describes  himself  as  having  come 
down  from  heaven,  in  reference  to  his  whole  being,  in  order 
to  impart  divine  life  to  mankind,  so  that  every  one  can  only 
by  communion  with  the  divine  fountain  of  life,  thus  appearing 
in  human  nature,  attain  to  a  participation  of  a  divine  life. 
From  stating  what  he  is  to  mankind  in  his  whole  divine 
and  human  nature,  Christ  goes  on  to  declare  what  he  will 
give  to  mankind  for  their  salvation,  (coiTesponding  to  the 
bestowment  of  the  manna  which  was  sought  for  from  him) — 
the  surrender  of  his  flesh  (his  life  belonging  to  the  sensible 
world)  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  And  since  his  words 
were  so  misunderstood  by  the  Jews,  as  if  he  had  spoken  of 
eating  his  flesh  in  a  literal  sense,  he  took  occasion  to  express 
what  he  had  before  said  of  himself  as  the  bread  of  life,  in  even 
stronger  terms  under  an  image  still  more  striking,  and  marking 
the  idea  still  more  accurately;  he  represented  the  eating  of 
his-flesh  and  the  drinking  of  his  blood  as  a  necessary  means 
for  the  appropriation  of  eternal  life.  This  eating  of  his  flesh 
and  drinking  of  his  blood  he  considers  equivalent  to  the  life 
of  men,  by  which  the  fountain  of  divine  life  itself  enters  into 
mankind,  makes  them  entirely  its  own,  as  if  men  had  con- 
verted into  their  own  substance  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
incarnate  Logos.  He  here  speaks  of  the  participation  of 
divine  life  by  means  of  his  appearance  in  humanity,  of  the 
impartation  of  divine  life  depending  upon  and  accomplished 
by  the  historical  Christ,  while  he  guards  himself  against 
being  supposed  to  speak  of  his  body  in  a  literal  sense,  by 
saying,  as  a  key  for  the  right  interpretation  of  his  words, 
"  The  spirit  giveth  life — the  Jiesh  profiteth  nothing;''  therefore, 
he  could  not  have  intended  to  say,  that  men  should  make  use 
of  his  flesh  as  an  olyect  of  sense,  for,  like  all  flesh,  it  could 
not  profit  the  inner  man,  but  that  by  means  of  his  appearing 
in  the  flesh  in  the  sensible  world,  they  should  appropriate  hia 
spirit  as  the  life-giving  pi-inciple.  "  The  words  that  I  say 
unto  you,  are  spirit  and  life ;"  they  cannot  be  rightly  under- 
stood according  to  their  mere  soimd,  their  literal  expression, 
but  only  according  to  theji    contents,  which  are  spirit  and 
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life,  possessing  a  divine  vitality.'  Therefore,  the  symbol, 
"  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ,"  relates  to 
the  ]»rocess  of  imbuing  the  whole  nature  of  every  one  ■who  is 
received  by  faith  into  his  communion,  with  the  divine  prin- 
ciple of  life,  which,  through  him,  has  become  a  hitman  prin- 
ciple in  all  who  stand  in  communion  with  him  ;  the  constant 
humanizing  of  the  divine  in  which  continued  appropriation 
and  imbuing,  the  whole  development  of  the  Christian  life 
consists.  As  regeneration,  the  commencing  point  in  the 
Christian  life,  is  represented  by  baptism,  so  is  this,  the  seqiiel 
of  regeneration,  the  continual  regeneration  (as  it  w^ere)  of 
man,  the  continued  incorporation  of  mankind  into  the  body 
of  Christ,  represented  by  the  Supper.  Thus  John  and  Paul 
agree,  and  on  this  subject  complete  each  other's  views. 

The  essence  of  Christianity,  according  to  John,  is  comprised 
in  this,  that  the  Father  is  known  only  in  the  Son,  and  only 
through  the  Son  can  man  come  into  communion  w^ith  the 
Father;  1  John  ii.  23;  2  John  9.  But  no  one  can  be  in 
communion  with  the  Son  without  partaking  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  he  promised  in  order  to  renew  human  nature  in 
his  own  image ;  1  John  iii.  24.  Both  John  and  Paul  place 
the  essence  of  Christian  theism  in  woi-shipping  God  as  the 
Father  throvxgh  the  Son,  in  the  communion  of  the  divine  life 
which  he  has  established,  or  in  the  commimion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Father  through  the  Son  dwelling  in  mankind, 
animated  by  his  Spirit,  agreeably  to  the  triad  of  the  Pauline 
benediction, — the  love  of  God,  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (2  Cor.  xiii.  13;)  and  this  is 
the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  connexion  of 
Cliristian  experience.  It  has  an  essentially  practical  and 
historical  significance  and  foundation;  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
God  revealed  in  humanity,  which  teaches  men  to  recognise  in 
God  not  only  the  original  source  of  existence,  but  also  of 
salvation  and  sanctification.  From  this  trinity  of  revelation, 
as  far  as  the  divine  causality  images  itself  in  the  same,  the 

1  We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that  Christ  has  here  given 
the  interpretation  of  his  own  words,  and  that  he  wished  to  say  that,  by 
his  flesh  and  blood,  nothing  more  was  to  be  understood  than  his 
doctrine  in  reference  to  divine  life-giving  power.  By  crap^  and  al/ua,  he 
certainly  meant  more  than  his  ^■/mara.  These  words  of  Christ  contain 
only  the  canon  of  correct  interpretation,  and  leave  the  application  tc 
bifi  hearers. 
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reflective  mind,  according  to  the  analogy  of  its  own  being, 
pursuing  this  track,  seeks  to  elevate  itself  to  the  idea  of  an 
original  triad  in  God,  availing  itself  of  the  intimations  which 
are  contained  in  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  the  cognate 
elements  of  the  Pauline  theology. 

As,  accordingl}^,  James  and  Peter  mark  the  gradual  trans- 
ition from  spiritualized  Judaism  to  the  independent  deve- 
lopment of  Christianity,  and  as  Paul  represents  the  independent 
development  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish 
stand-point,  so  the  reconciling  contemplative  element  of 
John  forms  the  closing-point  in  the  training  of  the  apostolic 
church,  and  now  from  the  classical  era  of  original  Chris- 
tianity, we  must  trace  a  new  tedious  development  of  the 
Church,  striving  towards  its  destined  goal  through  manifold 
trials,  oppositions,  and  conflicts.  Perhaps  this  greater  process 
of  development  is  destined  to  proceed  according  to  the  same 
laws  which  we  find  prefigured  in  the  fundamental  forms  of 
the  apostolic  chiirch  in  their  relation  to  one  another,  and  in 
the  order  of  .their  development. 
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MADE  BY  THE  AUTHOR  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


P.  6,  note  2,  add,  "  It  is  stated,  iu  Luke  xxiv.  53,  that  the 
disciples  '  were  continiudly  in  the  temple^  and  hence  it  might 
be  plausibly  inferred,  that  this  was  the  case  on  the  morning  of 
this  High  Feast ;  yet  possibly,  when  Luke  -wTote  his  Gospel, 
he  had  not  obtained  precise  information  respecting  the  parti- 
culars of  this  event,  or  only  gave  here  a  short  summary  of  it." 

P.  10, 1.  22,  after  "  interpretation"  add,  "  But  we  shall  be  led 
to  a  different  conclusion,  after  reading  the  description  of  the 
occmTences  in  the  chm'ch  at  Corinth,  which  we  find  in  the 
First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  or  the  account  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  the  wonders  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
An  unprejudiced  examination,  as  we  shall  show  more  fully  in 
the  sequel,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  extraordinary  appear- 
ances in  the  Corinthian  church  are  to  be  attributed  not  to 
speaking  in  foreign  languages,  but  to  speaking  in  an  ecstatic 
and  highly  elevated  state  of  mind.  The  account  in  the  Acts 
would  certainly,  on  a  superficial  view,  lead  us  only  to  the 
notion  of  foreign  languages,  and  several  passages  might  with- 
out violence  be  explained  to  mean  nothing  else  than  that  the 
author  of  the  account  referred  to  the  use  of  such  foreign  lan- 
guages. But  should  oiu*  supposition  be  coiTCct,  that  the  same 
notion  of  the  gift  of  tongues  is  applicable  to  all  the  aj^pear- 
ances  of  this  kind  in  the  Apostolic  age ;  and  if  we  must  set 
out  from  one  principal  passage  for  determining  this  notion; 
then  we  should  make  use  of  the  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  in  order  to  explain  all  the  rest,  as  a 
record  which  gives  direct  evidence  on  the  subject,  and,  on 
account  of  its  greater  clearness  and  distinctness,  with  far  more 
propriety  than  the  account  in  tlie  Acts,  which  is  defective  in 
clearness  and  distinctness,  and  in  its  existing  form  could  not 
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have  proceeded  immediately  from  an  eye-witness.  But  the 
assumption  that  the  fact  denoted  by  '  speaking  in  other  or 
new  tongues'  must  have  been  the  same  from  the  beginning, 
we  cannot  consider  so  certain  as  to  be  apphed  to  every  single 
passage  in  spite  of  all  the  diiBculties  that  present  themselves. 
Not  unless  the  exposition  of  all  the  passages  taken  separately 
lead  to  the  same  fundamental  fact,  can  we  regard  such  an  as- 
sumption as  sufficiently  justified.  Now  although,  as  follows 
from  what  has  been  said  above,  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  apo- 
stles were  furnished  in  a  supernatural  manner  with  a  knowledge 
of  languages  for  the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  cannot  be  main- 
tained ;  yet,  by  the  account  in  the  Acts,  as  long  as  we  explain 
it  by  itself  alone,  we  might  be  led  to  that  same  view,  only 
a  little  modified.  And  we  do  not  venture  to  decide  a  jyrio?^, 
that  the  communication  of  such  a  supernatm-al  gift  of  tongxies 
was  an  impossibility.  It  must  be  om'  special  business,  first  of 
all,  to  harmonize  the  facts  as  they  are  reported  in  the  his- 
torical records,  for  not  till  then  can  we  examine  how  they  are 
related  to  the  knowni  laws  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature ; 
those  laws  according  to  which  we  see  the  Divine  Spirit  and 
Christianity  operate  on  all  other  occasions.  If  we  compare 
all  that  is  known  to  us  in  this  last  respect,  we  shall  never  find 
that  the  immediate  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  the 
place  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  or  infuses  in  an  immediate 
manner  that  knowledge  which  might  be  attained  by  the 
natural  application  of  the  understanding  and  the  memory. 
According  to  the  same  law  by  which  that  is  not  commu- 
nicated by  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  can  be  discovered 
by  the  intelligent  use  of  the  art  of  interpretation,  it  was  not 
the  office  of  this  Spirit  to  communicate  a  complete  knowledge 
of  languages.  The  apostles  learnt  languages  when  they  needed 
them,  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the  same  laws  as 
any  other  persons,  under  the  guidance  of  that  Spirit  who 
endowed  them  for  their  vocation  in  general.  We  may  indeed 
find  examples  of  immediate  intuition,  or  tact,  or  feeling,  which, 
in  certain  moments,  allows  that  to  be  known  which  otherwise 
it  would  take  a  longer  time  to  acquire  by  a  continued  efibrt 
of  the  understanding.  In  otlier  cases  it  happens  that  one 
person  by  a  certain  intuitive  power  or  immediate  feeling 
knows  what  another  must  acquire  in  a  more  tedious  way. 
But  althougl;  the  apostles  were  obliged  to  learn  languages  in 
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the  common  way,  yet  we  do  not  venture  to  assert  that,  at  the 
time  when  the  new  creation  called  into  being  by  Christ  first 
became  consciously  known  to  the  disciples,  something  very 
different  from  the  ordinary  com'se  of  things  might  not  happen. 
We  could  imagine  tliat  the  great  divine  event  by  which  a 
higher  spiritual  life  would  be  communicated  to  all,  and  all 
the  contrarieties  proceeding  from  Sin,  or  connected  with  it, 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were  to  be  removed,  would 
also  be  outwardly  manifested  by  breaking  down  the  limits  of 
national  peculiarities  and  languages  :  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
nexion— which  as  yet  we  are  far  from  perfectly  comprehend- 
ing— between  the  inward  and  outward  life  of  the  Spirit,- - 
between  the  inward  view  or  thought,  and  its  outward  expres- 
sion, language,  such  a  sudden  elevation  might  result.  A 
symbolical  prophetic  wonder,  to  shadow  forth,  how  the  new 
divine  life  which  here  first  of  all  manifested  itself  would  claim 
all  the  tongues  of  mankind  as  its  own, — how  by  means  of 
Christianity  the  separation  of  nations  would  be  overcome.  In 
one  brief  interval  there  would  be  a  representation  of  what 
is  grounded  in  the  essence  of  the  redemption  accomplished  by 
Christ, — which  it  would  require  a  coiu-se  of  ages  to  develop  in 
the  use  of  ordinary  means. 

"  This  view  we  should  certainly  be  compelled  to  adopt,  if  we 
could  venture  to  make  use  of  the  account  in  the  Acts  as  the 
report  of  an  eye-witness,  and  a  narrative  derived  from  one 
source.  Without  doing  violence  to  the  words,  we  cannot  fail 
to  perceive,  according  to  Acts  ii.  6,  11,  tliat  the  person  from 
whom  the  account,  as  there  given,  proceeded,  regarded  the  dis- 
ciples as  speaking  in  various  foreign  languages  which  had  been 
hitherto  unknown  to  them.  But  we  have  here  hardly  an  ac- 
count from  the  first  hand,  and  we  find  means,  indeed,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  original  account  of  the  transaction  from  the 
modification  given  to  it  in  the  later  composed  nari-ative.  If 
those  who  came  from  distant  parts  heard  the  Galileans  speak 
in  foreign  languages,  which  must  have  been  unknown  to  them, 
this  must  have  appeared  to  every  one,  K^Yen  to  such  as  were 
wholly  unsusceptible  of  the  divine  in  the  event,  as  something 
striking,  although  such  an  one  had  felt  too  little  interest  for 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the  transaction,  and  had  been  too 
thoughtless,  to  reflect  on  what  formed  the  groundwork  and 
cause  of  so  inexplicable  a  phenomenon.     But  now,  though, 
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previously,  mention  had  been  made  of  speaking  in  unknown, 
foreign  languages,  yet  the  pei*sons  who  are  introduced  speaking 
in  the  following  verses  (12  and  13),  express  their  astonishment 
only  as  respecting  something,  which  surprised  the  sober-minded 
part  of  the  spectators,  so  as  to  leave  them  in  doubt  what  it 
meant,  while  others,  the  altogether  rude  and  carnally-minded, 
supposed  they  witnessed  only  the  signs  of  intoxication.  All 
this  suits  very  well,  if  we  take  it  as  describing  the  impression 
made  by  the  announcement  of  the  novel  things  relating  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  uttered  in  a  state  of  elevated  emotion. 
Such  utterance  must  have  so  affected  the  different  classes  of 
hearers  that  some  must  have  been  amazed  by  what  they  could 
not  comprehend,  while  others  would  throw  ridicule  on  the 
whole  affair  as  a  mere  exhibition  of  enthusiasm.  And  what 
tlie  Apostle  Peter  says  in  ii.  15,  in  answer  to  that  charge, 
seems  rather  to  confirm  this  explanatic)n  than  the  other. 
Why  should  he  have  refeiTcd  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the 
time  of  day  in  which  men  indulge  in  drinking,  when  he  could 
have  brought  forward  proofs  suited  to  enlighten  the  carnal 
multitude,  that  an  effect  like  this,  the  ability  to  speak  foreign, 
unknown  languages,  could  not  be  one  of  the  effects  of  in- 
toxication 1 

"  And  if  we  look  at  the  first  words  with  w^hich  the  narrative 
of  these  great  events  begins,  we  shall  find  ourselves  not  com- 
pelled by  them  to  form  such  a  representation  as  is  derived 
from  w.  7 — 1 2.  It  is  said  in  v.  4,  '  And  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongaies  as 
the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.'  By  these  '  other  tongues,' 
which  differed  from  common  human  tongues — tongues  as  they 
were  new-created  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  by 
no  means  obliged  to  think  of  foreign  languages.  We  find, 
even  in  that  narrative,  elements  which  point  to  something  else 
than  what  we  should  infer  from  w.  7—12.  And  those  words 
themselves  cannot  literally  be  understood  of  purely  distinct 
foreign  languages.  It  is  certain  that  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  in  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Lesser  Asia,  Phi-ygia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Gyrene,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  and  Egypt  inhabited 
by  Grecian  and  Jewish  colonies,  the  Greek  language  was  at  that 
time  for  the  most  part  more  current  than  the  ancient  language 
of  the  country.  There  remain  out  of  the  whole  list  of 
languages  only  the  Persian,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek  and  Latin 
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languages.    Unquestionably,  therefore,  the  description  is  rathef 
rhetorical  than  purely  historical. 

"  If  we  compare  some  other  passages  in  the  Acts  in  which 
this  Gift  of  Tongues  is  mentioned,  there  appears  in  these  ac- 
counts nothing  of  the  kind  which  we  find  in  the  former 
passages.  As  speaking  with  new  tongues  was  one  of  the  first 
marks  of  the  consciousness  that  proceeded  from  the  new 
divine  life  communicated  by  Christ,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
marks  of  the  new  Christian  inspiration,  so  this  was  everywhere 
repeated  where  that  event  of  the  first  Christian  Pentecost  was 
renewed,  where  the  Christian  life  and  consciousness  first  showed 
itself,  as  when,  dm'ing  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle  Peter, 
faith  germinated  in  the  already  prepared  hearts  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  they  received  the  first  divine  impression  of  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  (Acts  x.  46  ;)  or  just  as  the  disciples  of 
John  at  Ephesus  were  first  instructed  fully  respecting  Christ 
and  tlie  Holy  Spirit  imparted  by  him,  and  received  Christian 
baptism.  Acts  xix.  6.  In  such  situations  and  circumstances, 
the  power  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages  would  have  been 
without  object  or  significance.  Whenever  the  consciousness 
of  the  grace  of  Redemption  and  of  a  heavenly  life  springing 
from  it  was  awakened  in  man,  his  own  mother-tongue,  and  not 
a  foreign  language,  would  be  the  most  natural  channel  for 
expressing  his  feelings ;  otherwise,  we  must  suppose  the 
exertion  of  a  magical  power  gaining  the  mastery  over  men, 
and  forcing  them  to  express  themselves  in  foreign  tones  like 
unconscious  instruments ;  a  thing  contrary  to  all  analogy  in 
the  operations  of  Christianity. 

"  In  the  first  of  the  two  passages  we  have  just  quoted,  (Acts 
X.  46,)  '  speaking  with  tongues'  is  connected  with  'magnify- 
ing God,'  which  intimates  the  relation  between  these  two 
acts, — the  former  being  a  particular  mode  of  the  latter.  In 
the  second  passage,  (Acts  xix.  6,)  '  speaking  with  tongues '  is 
followed  by  '  prophesying'  (irpoiprjTevtiv)  ;  and  as  by  this  (the 
full  explanation  of  which  we  reserve  for  the  sequel)  is  to  be 
understood,  addresses  in  a  tone  of  spiritual  elevation,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  something  allied  to  the  formei'. 

"  Proceeding  from  this  point,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  following 
conclusion.  The  new  spirit  which  filled  the  disciples,  of  which 
they  were  conscious  as  a  common  animating  principle,  created 
for  them  a  new  lang-uage;  the  new  feelings   and   intuitions 
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revealed  themselves  in  new  words ;  the  new  wine  required  new 
bottles.   We  know  not  whence  the  origin  is  to  be  deduced  of  this 
designation,  taken  as  it  is  from  the  life,  and  corresponding  to 
the  nature  of  the  fact.     Yet  a  true  tradition  might  form  the 
ground- work  of  the  critically-suspected  passage  at  the  close  of 
Mark's  Gospel,  so  that  Christ  himself  may  have  marked  the 
speaking  in  new  tongues  as  one  mark  of  the  operations  of  the 
Spii'it,  which  he  imparted  to  his  disciples.       At  all  ev^ents,  we 
find  what  is  related  to  it  in  meaning  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ, — the  promise  of  speaking  with  tlie  new  power  which 
would  be  imparted  to  the  disciples  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of 
the  'new  mouth  and  wisdom'  (Luke  xxi.  15)  that  he  would 
give  them.     From  the  beginning,  this  speaking  with  tongues 
might  not  be  employed  for  the  instruction  of  others,  but  only 
be  an  immediate  involuntary  expression  of  the  heart  impelled 
by  inward  pressm-e  to  reveal  itself  in  words.     We  have  no 
reason  for  taking  any  other  view  of  the  first  Pentecostal  day. 
Peter's  discourse  gave  the  word  for  others,  the  ep^r)vda  of  tlie 
new  tong-ues,  or  the  added  -n-potpriTEviiiy.     Thus  it  was  perhaps 
something  annexed  to  the  original   use  of    this  designation 
when,  as  the  various  degi-ees  of  Christian  elevation  became 
separated  from  one  another,  the  "  speaking  in  tongues  "  was 
used  especially  to  designate  the  highest  degree,  that  ecstatic 
state    in    which   the   tliinking   faculty    is    less     consciously 
active 

"  On  reviewing  the  account  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  it 
lies  beforp  us,  we  certainly  recognise  in  it,  according  to  what 
has  been  said,  a  predominant  ideal  element,  which  has  infused 
itself  into  the  construction  of  tlie  history,  and  modified  it. 
If  we  assume  as  a  possible  case,  that  the  peculiar  essence  and 
aim  of  Christianity  had  represented  it  visibly  in  a  symbolic 
wonder,  we  sliall  now  be  compelled  at  the  close  of  our  inquiry, 
to  regard  this  not  as  the  purely  historic  and  objective,  but  to 
transfer  it  to  the  subjective  point  of  view,  so  tliat  the  con- 
ception of  the  fact  according  to  this  idea,  has  in  this  particular 
instance  been  involuntaiily  altered.  If  any  persons  are  dis- 
posed to  call  this  a  mythical  element  mingling  with  the 
historical,  after  the  preceding  explanation  of  the  idea,  we 
shall  not  dispute  about  a  name.  Only  we  must  once  for  aU 
declare,  that  such  single  unliistorical  traits  can  by  no  means 
be  employed  to  stamp  the  \vhole  narrative  in  which   they 
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occur  as  unhistorical  or  mythical.  By  the  consequential, 
apphcation  of  such  an  arbitrary  principle  of  criticism — that, 
in  general,  where  anything  is  fuund  unhistorical  or  mythical, 
no  real  histoiy  is  to  be  recognised, — very  little  history  would 
be  left ;  the  gi'eater  part  of  history  must  be  sacrificed  to 
a  destructive  criticism,  which  is  quick  to  descry  everywhere 
some  departures  from  the  strictly  historical." 

P.  20,  1.  11  from  the  bottom,  after  "  ideas "  add,  "  Christ 
did  not  as  a  teacher  propound  a  certain  number  of  articles  of 
faith,  but  while  exhibiting  himself  as  the  Redeemer  and  Sove- 
reign in  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  founded  his  church  on  the 
facts  of  his  life  and  sufferings,  and  of  his  triumph  over  death 
by  the  resurrection.  Thus  the  first  development  of  the 
church  proceeded  not  from  a  certain  system  of  ideas  set  forth 
in  a  creed,  but  only  from  the  acknowledgment  of  one  fact 
which  included  in  itself  all  the  rest  that  formed  the  es- 
sence of  Christianity — the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
^Messiah,  in  which  were  involved  the  facts  by  which  he  was 
accredited  as  such  by  God,  and  demonstrated  to  mankind ; 
namely,  his  resmTcctiou,  glorification,  and  continual  agency 
on  earth  for  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  in  Divine 
power." 

P.  26,  1.  6,  after  "  property "  add,  "  On  comparing  the 
accounts  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  must  either  say,  that 
in  the  passages  which  treat  of  the  community  of  goods  we 
are  not  to  interpret  everything  literally,  since  in  an  artless 
narrative  by  an  eye-witness  whose  feelings  were  excited  by  the 
objects  before  him,  such  delineations  might  easily  mingle  ; — 
or,  that  in  the  nan-ative  given  in  the  Acts,  the  various  grada- 
tions in  the  form  of  this  community  of  goods — the  eccentric 
relation  accniiug  from  the  first  glow  of  Christian  enthusiasm, 
and  the  later  limitation  of  the  community  of  goods  produced 
by  cii'cumstances,  the  return  of  things  to  their  wonted 
channels,  could  not  be  kept  distinct  from  one  another ;  that 
things  of  different  kinds  were  mingled  together  in  the  nan-a- 
tive, which  might  easil}^  happen  in  an  historical  representation 
collected  from  various  sources.  Whichever  of  these  two 
suppositions  we  prefer,  it  is  plain  that  no  one  can  be  justified, 
merely  on  account  of  this  difficulty,  in  suspecting  the  historical 
authority  of  these  accounts. 

"  At  all  events,  the  community  of  goods  practised  by  the 
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first  Christians,  whatever  form  we  suppose  it  to  have  takeu, 
was  something  that  was  formed  from  within  ;  it  was  the 
aatm*al  expression  of  a  spirit  which  bound  them  all  to  one 
another.  Everything  here  must  have  proceeded  fi-om  the 
power  of  the  one  Spirit,  must  have  depended  solely  on 
the  free  act  of  the  pure  disposition  ;  nothing  was  effected 
by  the  force  of  outward  law." 

P.  28,  1.  5  from  the  bottom,  "  faith,"  add  the  following 
note.  "  I  can  by  no  means  assent  to  Baur's  assertion  in  his 
work  on  the  Apostle  Paul,  p.  22,  that  the  Apostles  are 
delineated  in  the  Acts  as  super-human,  and  as  it  were 
magical  beings.  I  cannot  approve  of  his  exposition,  in  con- 
sidering the  passage  in  Acts  v.  13,  as  strongly  supporting  his 
views,  understandmg  the  words  Xunro'ir,  '  the  rest,'  to  mean  the 
other  Christians  of  whom  none  ventured  to  join  themselves 
to  the  apostles,  but  were  kept  at  a  distance  by  reverential 
awe.  By  the  airavTeg  in  v.  11,  can  only  be  understood  the 
collective  body  of  believers,  in  distinction  from  the  apostles. 
The  \onroi  distinguished  from  the  diravrtQ  can  only  be  those 
who  were  not  Christians,  afterwards  called  Kaoc,  '  the  people,^ 
who  reverenced  the  Christian  community  on  account  of  the 
Divine  powers  displayed  in  it,  a  view  which  is  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  with  ii.  47." 

P.  29,  L  13,  after'  "take  place"  add,  "  Every  unprejudiced 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  such 
an  expectation  filled  the  souls  of  the  apostles ;  and  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  The  gaze  that  is  fixed  on  a  distant  object 
can  as  little  measure  time  as  space.  To  one  whose  look  is 
directed  on  the  object  of  his  anxiety,  the  distant  appears 
nigh  at  hand  ;  he  overlooks  the  windings  of  the  way,  which 
separate  him  from  the  object  of  his  anxious  expectation.  But 
gradually  the  objects  separate  themselves  which  at  first  were 
mingled  together  in  the  perspective.  So  it  was  with  the 
prophets  who  gazed  on  the  Messianic  times  from  the  Old 
Testament  stand-point ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  apostles,  as 
they  directed  their  looks  to  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 
Christ  himself  has  left  no  distinct  information  respecting  the 
time  in  which  this  decisive  event  is  to  happen,  but  has  ex- 
.pressly  informed  us  that  it  belongs  to  those  hidden  things 
which  are  known  only  by  their  fulfilment.  It  would  requii'e 
the  comparison  of  the  discourses  of  Christ  with  one  another, 
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and  deep  reflection  on  their  contents,  in  order  to  understand 
the  course  of  his  kingdom's  development,  and  to  judge  aright 
respecting  the  nearness  or  distance  of  its  end.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  many  isolated  expressions  of  Christ  which  present  the 
points  of  greatest  moment  relating  to  the  progi'ess  of  his  king- 
dom in  perspective  exhibition,  may  be  so  understood,  as  if 
that  last  decisive  period  were  at  hand ;  on  the  other  hand, 
his  parables  indicate  a  slower  process  of  development ;  as  if  it 
would  not  suddenly,  but  gradually,  and  working  outwards 
from  within,  pervade  and  penetrate  the  life  of  humanity.  But 
naturally  these  isolated,  brief  expressions  are  most  easily  recol- 
lected, and  absorb  the  attention.  The  contents  of  the  parabolic 
intimations  are  learnt  gradually,  and  are  better  understood 
fi'om  the  history  itself  It  belonged  to  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  should  represent  itself  at  first,  not  as  a  new 
principle  for  eaiiihly  history,  not  as  destined  to  form  a  new 
cultus,  and  to  give  a  new  form  to  all  earthly  relations  ;  it 
was  not  the  idea  of  a  renovated  ti77ie  that  Christianity  first 
attempted  to  realize,  but  everything  appeai'ed  only  as  a  point 
of  transition  to  a  new,  heavenly,  eternal  order  of  things  which 
would  commence  at  the  second  advent.  Hence,  at  first,  every- 
thing earthly  must  have  appeared  as  ready  to  vanish,  as 
quickly  passing  away,  and  the  eye  was  fixed  only  on  that 
future  heavenly  kingdom  as  the  unchangeable  state,  to  which 
believei's  in  spirit  and  disposition  already  belonged.  It  would 
only  by  degrees  be  rendered  apparent  that  the  process  of  the 
world's  transformation  coming  forth  into  outward  appearance 
would  not  be  efiected  suddenly  at  the  advent  of  Christ,  but 
must  make  its  way  by  internal  changes  in  a  gradual  develop- 
ment. Thus  the  disciples  must  at  first  have  contemplated  the 
whole  outward  system  of  Judaism  from  this  point  of  view,  and 
in  this  relation  to  the  approaching  kingdom  of  Christ.  Its 
whole  cultus  appeared  to  them  as  an  institute  which  must 
continue  to  exist,  till  all  things  would  become  new.  But  here 
also,  as  the  renewing  effect  of  Chi-istianity  was  to  proceed 
from  within,  the  true  light  had  not  yet  risen  upon  them." 

P.  41,  1.  8,  ajier  "  affected"  add,  "  But  instead  of  the  Phari- 
sees, the  Sadducees  came  forward  as  persecutors  of  the  Gospel 
which  was  spreading  in  every  direction  wdth  unrestrained  power. 
The  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  the  disciples  testified  of  the 
risen  Saviour,  and  of  the  hope  of  a  future  Besurrection  founded 
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on  him,  must  have  rendered  them  hateful  lo  this  sect.  A 
predominant  negative  tendency  will  always  be  suspicious  and 
mistrustful  of  popular  movements  which  proceed  from  a  posi- 
tive religious  interest,  and  from  a  state  of  elevated  feeling 
relating  to  the  invisible  world  ;  and  fi-om  suspicion,  it  is  easily 
roused  to  active  hostility.  The  Sadducees  also  were  noted  for 
their  harshness  and  inhumanity.  And  since  they  could  not 
venture  to  oppugn  directly  and  openly  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pharisees,  they  must  have  welcomed  tlae  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing, under  another  pretext,  a  sect  zealous  for  those  doctrines, 
and  rapidly  spreading,  and  upon  whom  they  could  bring  the 
authority  of  the  Sanliedrim  to  bear.  But  what  served  to 
render  the  Christians  hateful  to  the  Sadducees,  must  have 
contributed  to  render  the  Pharisees  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards them." ' 

P.  44,  last  line  of  the  note,  after  "  histoi-y"  add,  "  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Baur's  objections,  page  18.  An  exact  account 
of  what  took  place  in  the  Sanhedi-im,  we  cannot  indeed  expect. 
This  we  know,  to  begin  with,  that  we  have  not  before  us  a 
formal  legal  depcjsition.  But  the  want  of  such  a  document 
can  be  no  reason  for  rendering  the  whole  transaction  doubtful. 
Can  we  pronounce  the  historical  narratives  of  the  ancients  to 
be  incredible,  because  the  speeches  they  contain  are  composed 
in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  attributed  1  But  in  the  ancients  we  recognise  in  their 
composition  the  art  which  lets  every  one  say  what  he  might 
have  said  from  his  standing-point  and  in  his  own  character. 
In  the  accounts  now  under  consideration,  this  objectivity  of 
historical  art  is  wanting,  and  where  original  accounts,  such  as 
frequently  occm'   in  the  Acts,  in  the  discourses  of  Peter  or 

*  This  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  inaintained  by  Dr.  Baur,  who,  in  his 
work  on  Paul,  p.  34,  will  not  allow  any  historical  truth  in  the  account 
contained  in  the  Acts,  of  the  persecutions  excited  by  the  Sadducees 
against  the  Christians,  and  calls  in  question  generally  the  truth  of  the 
account  respecting  these  early  persecutions.  He  sees  in  it  nothing  but 
a  connexion  formed  d  priori  {nur  eine  apriorische  comhi nation).  "  Since 
the  discourses  of  the  disciples,"  he  thinks,  "could  contain  nothing  more 
important  than  the  testimony  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  no  more  em- 
bittered and  decided  opponents  of  it  need  be  imagined  than  ihe 
Sadducees,  the  avowed  deniers  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Resurrection."  We 
must  here,  as  in  relation  to  other  points,  recognise  the  objective  his- 
torical pragmatism  (a  consideration  of  events  in  their  actual  cau.ses  and 
effects)  which  this  kind  of  criticism  would  change  into  the  subjective. 
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Pavil.  do  not  form  the  basis,  we  cannot  be  surprised,  if  in 
these  artless  narratives,  the  principle  that  was  believed  to 
animate  the  proceedings  against  the  Christians  should  be  pxit 
into  the  mouths  of  the  actors  as  their  subjective  maxim. 
Lastly,  the  conduct  of  the  Sanhedrim  is  by  no  means  so 
marked  by  delusion  and  want  of  sense  as  to  render  the  narra- 
tive palpably  unhistorical.  From  thdr  standing-point  the 
Sanhedi'im  could  not  recognise  a  miracle  in  the  cure  of  the 
lame  man.  And  yet,  as  they  had  no  means  at  hand  to  ex- 
plain the  whole  as  an  imposture,  and  to  convince  the  people 
of  it,  they  were  obliged  to  hush  up  the  affair  if  possible, 
without  arousing  afresh,  by  more  violent  and  forcible  measures, 
the  popular  enthusiasm  which  they  wished  to  allay.  But, 
indeed,  every  plan  will  prove  at  last  to  be  devoid  of  sense, 
which  is  undertaken  as  a  reaction  against  a  movement  in 
men's  minds  founded  on  perfect  justice  and  undeniable  truth, 
— a  folly  which  earthly  rulers  are  still  apt  to  repeat." 

P,  44.  1.  2,  "before  the  Sanhedrim,"  o.dd  note: — "  Baur 
is  certainly  right,  when  in  the  words  ilg  'lepovaaXijfx,  Acts 
iv.  5,  he  finds  an  implication  that  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  wxre  not  all  then  present  in  Jerusalem,  p.  16. 
But  when  he  detects  here  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  inventive 
historian,  to  insinuate  how  very  important  the  affair  was 
regarded  by  the  authorities,  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  Who- 
ever wrote  with  this  design  would  certainly  not  have  satisfied 
himself  with  such  an  indication,  but  would  have  expressed 
mxich  more  strongly  what  he  wished  to  be  noticed.  In  this  form 
of  expression  we  see  nothing  more  than  that  it  was  known  to 
the  reporter,  who,  from  his  proximity,  was  best  acquainted  with 
the  events,  that  a  part  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were 
not  then  residing  in  the  city,  and  were  perhaps  scattered 
about  the  adjacent  country,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  this 
circumstance  unconsciously  affected  his  phraseology.  So  that, 
on  the  contrary,  in  this  little  turn  of  expression  we  find  a 
mark  of  originality  and  the  absence  of  design. 

P.  44.  1.  8,  "before  them,"  add  note: — "Baur  is  also  dis- 
posed to  see  something  unhistorical  in  the  appearing  of  the 
lame  man  after  his  cure,  with  the  two  apostles,  before  the 
Sanhedrim.  But  whichever  may  have  been  the  case,  whether 
he  was  seized  in  company  with  the  apostles  and  brought  forth 
at  the  same  time,  or  whether  he  appeared  by  the  special 
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orders  of  the  Sanhedrim,  because  the  corpus  delicti  related  to 
him ;  in  either  case  there  is  nothing  improbable.  The  San- 
hedrim, or  a  party  in  it,  might  wish  to  try  whether  they 
could  not  succeed,  by  a  personal  inspection,  or  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  man,  to  elicit  something  which  might  be  turned 
against  the  apostles,  or  tend  to  allay  the  popular  ferment. 
Finally,  the  presence  of  the  man  who  was  made  whole,  at 
these  proceedings,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  point  on 
the  decision  of  which  the  whole  narrative  stands  or  falls." 

P.  45.  1.  21,  "  Christians,"  (note.)  Baur  considers  that 
what  I  have  here  regarded  as  possible,  and  probably  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  whole  transaction,  is  a  gross  violation  of 
historical  writing,  p.  21.  "Nothing  can  be  more  blameable," 
he  says,  "than  an  historical  method  which,  instead  of  ex- 
amining a  matter  openly,  freely,  and  thoroughly,  arbitrarily 
introduces  iictions  in  the  place  of  historical  truth."  But  such 
a  method  I  believe  myself  never  to  have  been  chargeable 
with.  I  have  only  offered  this  as  a  conjecture,  to  which  I 
attach  no  great  weight.  The  example  of  a  Nicodemus,  which, 
indeed,  will  find  no  favour  at  the  tribunal  of  a  criticism  that 
is  founded  on  a  system  of  fictions,  proves  that  there  might  be 
secret  friends  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  in 
the  Acts  (ch.  vi.  7)  it  is  remarked  that  "  a  great  company  of 
the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith.'"  Lastly,  the  representa- 
tion I  have  given  of  the  transaction  stands  in  no  need  of  such 
a  supposition  in  order  to  free  the  whole  of  the  nan-ative  from 
the  charge  of  internal  improbability.  I  wish  the  intelligent 
reader  to  decide  for  himself,  which  of  us.  Dr.  Baur  or  myself, 
lies  most  open  to  the  charge  of  substituting  arbitrary  fictions 
for  historical  truths. 

P.  46,  1.  1,  "two  thousand,"  (note.)  We  must  here  notice 
Bam-'s  assertion,  that  the  numbers  in  the  Acts  appear  alto- 
gether unhistorical.  Baur  reasons  thus,  p.  37  : — The  number 
of  behevers  mentioned  in  Acts  i.  15,  ("about  an  hundred  and 
twenty")  is  manifestly  false,  for  it  contradicts  the  statement  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  6,  that  Chi-ist,  after  his  Ptesur- 
rection,  appeared  to  moi>e  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 
"  If  this  small  number  be  manifestly  incorrect,  then  the  large 
numbers  which  afterwards  occur  in  the  Acts  are  not  more 
trustworthy,  and  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
small  number  preceded  the  large  ones  only  to  give  a  more 
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vivid  impression  of  the  rapid  and  impoi-tant  increase  of  the 
church,  which  makes  each  class  of  numbers,  the  small  and 
the  great,  equally  suspicious."  Even  if  Baur's  supposition 
were  correct,  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  he  draws  from' 
it  is  by  no  means  evident ;  for  of  this  artificial  design  in  the' 
use  of  small  and  large  numbers  in  order  to  render  more, 
illustrious  by  the  contrast  the  Divine  in  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  church,  I  can  find  no  trace  in  this  simple,  artless  re- 
presentation, nor  of  all  those  little  trickeries  which  Dr.  Baur 
palms  upon  the  author  of  the  Acts ;  and  I  think  that  the 
natural  construction  of  this  book  must  make  this  impression 
upon  every  ingenuous  and  unperverted  mind.  But  the  sup- 
position itself  I  cannot  allow  to  be  valid.  I  see  no  contra- 
diction between  the  account  in  the  Acts  and  Paul's  statement ; 
for  the  reference  in  Acts  i.  15  is  not  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
whole  Christian  church,  but  merely  to  the  number  of  those 
who  were  assembled  in  that  place.  When  Baur  further  main- 
tains, that  the  persecution  raised  against  Stephen  will  not 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  church  was  so  large  and  im- 
portant, I  cannot  comprehend  this,  for  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  all  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  must  have  been 
affected  by  that  persecution. 

P.  46.  1.  5,  "gospel,"  (note.)  Dr.  Baur  chai'ges  me  with  a 
grave  fault  in  my  historical  investigations — that  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  wonderful  deliverance  of  Peter  from  prison. 
He  finds  here  the  inconsequential  attempt  to  set  aside  an  anti- 
supernaturalist  principle,  a  dishonoiu-able  concealment  of  diffi- 
culties. He  maintains  that  the  alternative  is  necessary, 
either  to  confine  oneself  to  a  simple,  literally  true  relation,  or 
allow  historical  criticism,  if  we  believe  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
altogether,  to  exercise  all  its  rights.  Certainly,  if  my  work 
were  exegetical,  a  commentary  on  the  Acts,  I  mvist  necessarily 
occupy  myself  with  the  examination  of  that  special  point, 
what  opinion  is  to  be  formed  respecting  the  appearance  of  the 
angel,  and  Peter's  wonderful  release — what  relation  the  sub- 
jective conception  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  bore  to  the 
objective  of  the  actual  fact.  But  as  an  historical  writer,  I  was 
yistified  in  making  a  selection  from  the  narrative,  of  what- 
appeared  suitable  to  a  pragmatical  object ;  I  was  nowise 
bound  to  treat  every  point  with  equal  fulness.  The  deli- 
verance of  Peter  from  prison  was  no  very  important  link  for 
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tne  m  the  pragmatical  connexion  of  the  history.  But  since 
Dr.  Baur  has  desired  that  I  should  express  myself  on  this 
point,  whicli  I  had  passed  over  in  silence,  I  find  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  express  my  opinion  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness. I  am  not  troubled  at  the  reproach  of  partiality,  nor 
inconsequence,  nor  indecision,  nor  weakness  of  faith.  1  am 
not  prevented  by  a  priori  grounds  from  admitting  the  angelic 
appearance ;  but  the  account  is  not  sufficiently  definite  and 
exact  to  accredit  such  a  fact,  and  in  the  words  of  Peter,  spoken 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  no  allusion  to  such  a  release  is  found. 
But  if  I  acknowledge  a  break  in  this  historical  connexion,  and 
an  obscurity  hanging  over  the  narrative,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  there  is  no  historical  truth  at  the  basis,  and  still 
less,  that  eveiything  was  so  put  together  in  order  to  magnify 
the  apostles :  nor  can  I  admit  that  this  is  the  consequence  of 
that  obscurity  which  I  acknowledge.  I  would  rather  say,  tliat 
the  fact  of  a  release  by  a  special  divine  g-uidance,  to  us  un- 
known, became  involuntarily  transferred  into  the  appearance 
of  an  angel  of  the  Lord  who  freed  Peter  from  prison.  As  to 
the  alternative  laid  down  by  Dr.  Baur,  1  admit  it,  and  avow 
that  criticism  must  be  granted  its  full  right  in  these  investiga- 
tions. But  in  the  way  Dr.  Baur  applies  it,  I  cannot  recog- 
nise its  full  right,  but  only  an  arbitrariness  against  which,  in 
accordance  with  my  convictions  of  the  duty  of  an  historical 
inquirer,  I  must  declare  myself,  in  its  application  not  only  to 
this,  but  to  any  other  historical  question.  This  criticism,  pro- 
fessedly so  free  from  assumptions,  proceeds  on  assumptions 
which  I  must  reject  as  unfounded ;  and  hence  the  opposition 
which  exists  between  oiir  modes  of  treating  the  history  ot 
Chinstianity, 

P,  46,  1.  20,  "  Gamaliel,"  (note).  Baur,  in  p.  35  of  his  work 
above  referi-ed  to,  considers  the  introduction  of  Gamaliel  as 
somewhat  unhistorical,  and  the  words  ascribed  to  him  as  a 
fabrication.  What  was  really  historical  could  only  amount 
to  this,  that  at  that  time  the  view  prevailed  among  the  rulers 
of  the  Jews  that  it  might  be  best  to  leave  the  cause  of  Jesus 
to  its  own  fate,  in  the  certain  presumption  that  in  a  short 
time  it  would  be  seen  how  little  there  was  in  it.  On  this 
presumption  the  speech  was  framed  which  the  historian  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Gamaliel.  But  we  find  nothing  at  all  which 
can  justify  such  a  re-casting  of  history.     The  speech  ascribed 
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to  Gamaliel  is  so  characteristic  and  individual,  that  it  makes 
us  so  much  the  less  inclined  to  call  in  question  the  fact  that 
it  was  actually  spoken,  and  spoken  by  Gamaliel.     It  perfectly 
suits  the  stand-point  which  this  teacher  of  the  law,  as  he 
is  represented  in  the  text,  occvipied  among  the  Jews.     The 
man  who  could  form  an  intelligent  judgment  of  Grecian  lite- 
rature, was  also   capable  of  rising  to  this  higher  historical 
stand-point   in  his  judgment   of  Christianity.     Tliat    Paul, 
who  was  at  first  animated  by  a  fanatical  fury  against  Chris- 
tianity, proceeded  from   his   school,  is  no  argument  to  the 
contrary ;  for  it  is  allowed,  how  little  right  we  have  to  judge 
of  teachei*s  by  their  scholars.     Let  it  be  4'ecollected,  too,  that 
this  was  before  Stephen  made  his  appearance,  which  placed 
Christianity  in  a  far  more  odious  light  to  the  party  of  the 
Pharisees.     And  if  the  mention  of  the  example  of  Theudas  is 
an  anachronism,  which  did  not  proceed  from  Gamaliel,  yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  text,  the  leading  idea  of  the 
speech,  was  derived  fi-om  him.     The  characteristic  opening 
words  of  Gamaliel,  by  the  sharp  impress  they  bear,  might 
easily  be  amplified,  and  it  would  be  very  natural  that  Gam^a- 
liel  should  appeal  to  examples  from  histoiy  in  support  of  his 
advice.     This  is  what  we  consider  as  certain.   Baur  maintains 
that  if  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  what  had  preceded  these 
transactions  in  the  Sanhedrim  be  correct,  Gamaliel  coiUd  not 
have  uttered  such   words ;    for  history,  to  the  evidence   of 
which   he   appealed,    would    have    already    determined    the 
question.     Here  then  is  the  dilemma,  eitlier  Gamaliel  did  not 
utter  this,  or  all  which  is  here  told  of  the  miracles  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  extension  of  the  Christian  chiu'ch,  did  not 
really  take  place.     But  we  cannot  acknowledge  the  correctness 
of  this  dilemma.  No  external  evidence  is  sufficient  to  effect  in 
man  a  complete  conversion  of  his  religious  and  intellectual 
stand-point.       Although  the  power  with  which  Christianity 
diffused  itself,  and  what  he  had  leanit  of  the  wonderful  cm-es 
pei'formed  by  the  apostles,  would  strike  Gamaliel  with  asto- 
nishment, yet  they  were  not  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  acknow- 
ledge Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  to  that  point  he  must  have 
come  already,  if  the  evidence  of  history  had  been  all  that  waa 
needful  to  decide  the  question  for  him. 

P.  49,  1.  2,  after  "important"  add,  "Although  what  we  say 
is  disputed  by  persons  occupying  two  opposite  stand-pointa . 
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r— those  who  in  a  rude  and  lifeless  manner  advocate  the 
supernatural  in  Christianity,  and  those  who  deny  everything 
supernatural, — yet  we  cannot  give  up  an  idea  which  is  of 
importance  in  relation  to  the  development  of  Christianity 
from  the  beginning — namely,  that  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural,  the  Divine  and  the  human,  always  work  together  in 
harmony." 

P.  49,  1.  10,  for  "knowledge"  read  "consciousness." 
P.  49,  1.  17,  after  (dTrotc/tXvxpig)  add,  "  Thus  we  perceive 
how  the  mixing  of  the  theocratic  element  which  had  seiwed 
for  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  with  Grecian 
culture,  must  have  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  under- 
standing the  tnith  revealed  by  Christ;  for  thus  the  coarse 
and  narrow  Jewish  spirit  was  refined  and  expanded  so  that  it 
could  follow  more  easily  the  development  of  Christian  truth 
when  it  broke  through  the  limits  of  Jewish  nationality." 

P.  50,  1.  11,  after  "perception"  add,  "  If  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  we  had  a  narrative  composed  on  philosophic  prin- 
ciples, after  the  manner  of  the  classical  historians  of  antiquity, 
tracing  the  whole  series  of  things  to  their  origin,  and  distin- 
guishing the  various  turning-points  in  actions  and  events,  we 
might  be  able  to  determine  more  exactly  the  position  which 
Stephen  occupied, — his  relation  to  Paul  in  the  development  of 
Christianity.  But  since  the  accounts  in  the  Acts  are  not  of 
this  sort,  and  contain  many  gaps,  nothing  is  left  for  us  but  to 
adopt  that  divining  process,  by  which  many  passages  in 
history  have  been  placed  in  their  true  light,  which  by  skilful 
comparison  and  combination  can  learn  from  mere  fragments 
the  structure  of  the  whole,  and,  where  only  effects  are  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  can  educe  and  lay  open  their  principles  and 
causes.  Stephen  disputed  much,  as  we  are  expressly  told  in 
ch.  vi.  9,  with  the  foreign  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  we  may  justly 
assume  that  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
and  of  his  work  as  truly  Messianic,  formed  the  subject  of 
these  disputations — that  Stephen  used  the  Old  Testament,  in 
order  to  lead  the  Hellenistic  Jews  to  this  acknowledgment, 
and  that  consequently  these  disputations  would  relate  to  the 
exposition  of  the  Old  Testament.  Great  in-itation  was  excited 
against  Stephen,  such  as  had  never  till  that  time  been  called 
forth  on  the  question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  The 
Sanhedi'im  had  believed  that  it  was  necessary  to  check  the 
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spread  of  the  new  sect ;  but  of  an  upstir  among  the  people  in 
relation  to  it,  no  trace  had  yet  been  seen;  something  new, 
therefore,  must  intervene  by  which  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  would  become  so  offensive  to  those 
who  adhered  to  the  established  religion.     And  this  probable 
supposition   is   confirmed   by   the    charge    brought   against 
Stephen  by  the  parties  who  were  thus  irritated  :    '  We  have 
heard   him   speak   blasphemous   words   agaaist    Moses   and 
against   God,'   Acts  vi.  11.     For  the  first  time  since  Christ 
personally  had  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  the  attacks  of  the 
Pharisaic  party,  had  such  an  accusation  been  heard  against  a 
Christian;     for   hitherto   the    believers,  agreeing   with    the 
Pharisees  in  the  strict  observance  of  the   Mosaic  Law,  had 
giyen  occasion  for  no  such  charge.     Evidently,  it  was  not  the 
acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  the  manner  in 
which  Stephen  spoke  of  the  Messianic  work  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  effects  that  would  be  produced  by  Christianity,  that  was 
the  occasion  of  this  charge  of  heresy.     The  charge  of  uttering 
blasphemy  against  Moses  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Stephen 
was  the  first  who  presented  the  Gospel  in  opposition  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  had  spoken  against  its  justifying  power  and 
perpetual  validity ;  and  this,  to  the  Jews,  who  made  all  justi- 
fication and  sanctification  to  depend  on  the  law,  and  believed 
in  its  indefeasible  validity,  must  have  appeared  as  blaspheming 
the  divine  authority  of  Moses.     It  would  also  appear  to  them 
as   blasphemy  against    God,  in  whose  name,  and  as  whose 
ambassador,  Moses  appeared,  and  who  had  promised  an  ever- 
enduring  validity  to  his  law.     Stephen,  we  may  presume,  as 
Paul  at  a  later  period,  endeavoured  to  prove  from  the  pro- 
phetic passages  of  the   Old  Testament,  that  too  much  was 
ascribed  to  the  law  from  the   ordinary   Jewish  stand-point, 
and   that   the    Old    Testament   itself    pointed   to   a   higher 
stand-point,  to  which  it  was  only  preparatory.     This  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  charge  brought  by  the  Sanhedrim  against 
Stephen,  which  we  shall  notice  presently  in  our  historical 
representation.       The    whole  religious    stand-point    of    the 
Old  Testament  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  religion  was 
held  within  the  bounds  of  space  and  time,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  connected  with  certain  places  and  times.     The  con- 
troversy against  an  over-valuation  of  the  law  must  hence  have 
led  Stephen  to  controvert  an  over-valuation  of  the  templa 
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By  him  it  was  first  acknowledged  and  expressed,  that  a  per- 
fectly new  stand-point  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  to  be  created  by  Christ — a  purely  spiritual 
worship  embracing  the  whole  life  of  which  faith  in  its  founder 
would  be  at  once  the  foundation  and  centre.  He  referred, 
probably,  to  the  exj^ressions  of  Christ  which  related  to  the 
impending  destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
founding  of  a  new  one  by  himself,  as  well  as  to  other  intima- 
tions of  the  great  transformation  of  the  world,  which  were 
contained  in  the  words  he  uttered,  since  with  the  Temple  the 
whole  form  of  the  Old  Testament  cultus  must  come  to  an 
end.  But  if  our  supposition  be  correct,  how  can  we  consider 
that  the  charge  brought  against  Stephen  deseiwed  to  be  called 
a  false  one  1  In  the  same  sense,  in  which  it  might  be  after- 
wards said  of  Paul,  that  his  enemies  unjustly  accused  him  of 
blasphemy  against  Moses,  against  the  Temple  of  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament.  While  Stephen  was  convinced  that, 
taking  into  account  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Old  Testament 
development,  he  only  honoured  the  Old  Testament  and  God 
as  therein  revealed,  he  was  charged  with  an  inimical  design ; 
and  since  his  opponents  understood  in  a  different  sense  what 
he  said,  from  what  he  intended,  he  could,  in  this  respect, 
designate  their  accusation  as  false.  Moreover,  it  is  possible, 
that  the  materials  which  the  author  of  the  Acts  made  use  of 
in  this  part  of  his  narrative,  proceeded  from  a  person  who 
could  not  comprehend  the  stand-point  to  which  Stephen 
was  elevated,  and  hence  could  not  distinguish  Stephen's  real 
meaning  from  what  his  enemies  charged  him  with.  Stephen's 
defence '  would  also  have  taken  quite  a  different  form,  if  he 

'  But  here  the  question  arises  whether  we  have  the  discourse  of 
Stephen  in  all  essential  points  as  it  was  spoken,  or  a  free  version  of  it 
by  the  author  of  the  Acts.  The  latter  is  advocated  by  Baur.  But  we 
must  maintain  that  if  the  author  of  the  Acts  had  been  so  skilled  in 
historic  art  as  to  be  able  to  transport  himself  to  Stephen's  stand- 
point, and  to  invent  such  a  discourse  in  his  style  and  character,  his  own 
historical  composition  would  have  been  altogether  different.  He  would 
then,  from  the  first,  have  drawn  a  clearer  representation  of  the  man, 
and  of  his  importance  in  relation  to  the  subsequent  development  of 
Christianity,  which  would  have  rendered  it  needless  for  us  to  attempt  it 
by  means  of  a  conjectural  combination.  The  manner  in  which  these 
things  are  here  narrated,  stands  in  most  striking  contrast  to  that  artis- 
tical  dexterity  which  is  presupposed  in  the  invention  of  such  a  discourse. 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  if  such  a  writer  had  wished  to 
represent  in  the  person  of  Stephen  the  collision  that  then  first  took 
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could  liave  explained  the  charges  brcught  against  him  as 
entirely  founded  on  misapprehension — if  he  had  not  acknow- 
iedged  a  portion  of  truth  as  the  ground-work  which  he  could 
not  retract,  but  was  on  the  contrary  prepared  to  maintain 
with  earnestness.  After  this  preliminary  justification  we 
proceed  with  the  narrative." 

P.  50,  1.  15,  "stand-point,"  add  note,  "To  which  Baur 
of  Tubingen  has  properly  drawn  attention  in  his  ingenious 
essay,  De  Orationis  habitce  a  Stephana,  Act.  c.  vii,  consilio. 
In  trying  to  establish  a  divine  objective  or  historical  prag- 
matism in  the  relative  position  of  these  two  champions  of 
the  Christian  faith  (for  which  I  am  under  obligations  to 
Dr.  Baur,  who  pi'obably  first  drew  my  attention  to  it),  I 
cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Schneckenburger,  who  thinks  he  has 
detected  a  subjective  pragmatism  purposely  framed  by  Luke. 
In  the  simple  representation  given  by  Luke  from  the  notices 
of  single  facts  lying  before  him,  I  cannot  discover  any  direct 
intention  to  exhibit  Stephen  in  his  public  character  and  in 
his  disputations  with  the  Jews  as  a  prototyj^e  of  Paul.  (See 
Schneckenburger's  work  on  the  Acts,  pp.  172,  184.)  If  such 
had  really  been  his  design,  it  would,  I  think,  have  been  more 
strongly  marked,  after  the  manner  of  his  times.  Indeed,  the 
views  ascribed  to  Luke  of  becoming  the  apologist  of  Paul  in 
opposition  to  the  partizans  of  Peter,  are  of  too  artificial  a 
tast,  and  too  little  supported  by  his  own  language,  to  induce 
me  to  approve  of  such  an  hypothesis." 

P.  51,  1.  15,  "what  Stephen  really  said,"  (note.)  Baur 
properly  compares  what  the  false  witnesses  said  against  Christ. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  61.)  See  my  "Life  of  Jesus,"  p.  281,  fourth 
edition,  (p.  181,  English  translation.)  But  when  Baur,  in  his 
book  on  Paul,  p.  56,  would  find  it  no  historical  truth,  but 
only  a  designed  imitation  of  the  history  of  Christ,  transfemng 
to  Stephen  what  in  Matt.  xxvi.  60,  is  said  of  Christ,  we  ca-nnot 
grant  our  approval.  We  can  discover  no  trace  of  such  a 
design.  "  But,"  says  Baur,  "  since  false  witnesses  appeared 
against  Jesus  with  the  same  accusation,  so  false  witnesses 
probably  were  not  wanting  here  ; "  as  little  also  can  it  be 

place  between  the  spiritual  worship  of  Christianity  and  the  stand- 
point of  the  Jewish  cultus,  still  involved  in  carnality,  he  would  so  have 
concealed  his  real  design,  that  it  would  only  be  apparent  at  the  end, 
A  plan  so  artificial  and  carefully  adjusted  could  hardly  have  beea 
andertaken  by  a  Christian  of  that  primitive  age. 
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supposed  how  their  witness  should  be  here  nothing  but  false- 
hood. But  there  is  no  contradiction  in  this,  that  an  accusa- 
tion may  be  false  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  put  forth  by  those 
who  make  use  of  it,  and  yet  a  truth  may  lie  at  its  basis. 
But  if  the  author  of  the  Acts  has  not  distinguished  and 
de^^eloped  more  clearly  in  what  sense  the  accusation  is  false, 
and  in  what  sense  it  contained  truth,  instead  of  detecting  a 
design  in  this,  we  should  rather  note  the  want  of  historical 
skill,  and  of  a  regular  development. 

P.  51,  1.  17  from  bottom,  "  Blasphemy,"  (note.)  Baur 
is  disposed  to  find  in  this  whole  representation  of  the  pro- 
gi-ess  of  the  transaction,  something  unhistorical.  How  can 
it  be  supposed,  he  thinks,  that  Stephen  would  be  accused  in 
this  tumultuous  manner  by  the  Sanhedrim,  who  listened  to 
him  at  first  so  quietly,  but  then  are  described  as  all  at  once 
breaking  out  upon  him  with  such  fury  ?  This  tribunal  must 
have  compromised  its  dignity,  and  by  such  an  extra-judicial 
infliction  of  death,  have  exposed  itself  to  the  heaviest  respon- 
sibility before  the  Roman  governor.  As  we  can  form  no 
consistent  notion  of  such  an  act  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  is  far 
more  probable,  that  everything  proceeded  only  from  a 
tumultuary  movement  of  the  people,  who  seized  Stephen  in 
their  fanatical  excitement,  and  dragged  him  forth  to  be  stoned. 
Since  the  author  of  the  Acts  wished  to  give  the  transaction 
great  importance,  to  represent  in  Stephen  the  image  of  Christ, 
since  he  wished  him  to  deliver  a  discourse,  he  must  for  these 
reasons  bring  him  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  he  must,  how- 
ever improbable  it  may  be,  let  them  take  a  part  in  the 
tumultuous  proceedings  against  him.  We  grant,  that  in  the 
description  given  in  the  Acts  there  is  a  want  of  clearness  and 
luminousness  in  particular  points,  but  this  can  decide  nothing 
against  the  credibility  of  the  whole.  Although  we  should  not 
dispute  very  strongly  whether  Stephen  was  sacrificed  to  popu- 
lar fury,  or  appeared  before  the  Sanhedrim  itself,  still  we 
find  a  pledge  for  the  latter  in  this  :  that  the  discoui'se  handed 
down  to  us  bears  the  impress  of  one  actually  delivered,  and 
presupposes  such  a  tribunal  before  which  it  was  delivered.  It 
may  indeed  be  thought  that  the  fanatical  Jews  dragged 
Stephen  before  the  gi-eat  assembled  Sanhedrim,  or  that  the 
Sanhedrim  was  assembled  for  the  examination  of  this  charge  ; 
for  we  are  surely  not  justified  in  admitting,  that  everything 
that  is  narrated  in  the  Acts  respecting  Stephen  happened  in 
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one  day.  Now,  hitherto,  no  occasion  had  been  found  to  accuse 
the  Christians  of  apostasy  from  Judaism ;  nothing  was  known 
of  them,  which  could  make  that  accusation  credible.  It 
might,  therefore,  happen  that  the  better  members  of  the 
Pharisaic  party  in  the  Sanhedrim  were  not  exactly  prejudiced 
against  Stephen.  When  he  appeared  before  them,  the  Divine, 
which  expressed  itself  in  his  whole  appearance,  at  first  made 
an  impression  that  commanded  the  regard  of  a  part  of  the 
assembly ;  and  then  the  manner  in  which  he  began  to  speak 
of  the  dealings  of  God  with  their  forefathers  was  suited  to 
testify  his  piety,  to  counterwork  the  accusations  brought 
against  him,  and  to  dispose  his  hearers  in  his  favour.  Also, 
though  we  who  have  the  whole  discourse  before  us  know  what 
its  aim  was  fi-om  the  beginning,  yet  it  is  not  clear  that  his 
hearers  could  so  soon  apprehend  it.  And  this  serves  to 
explain  how  it  could  happen  that  they  heard  Stephen  patiently, 
till  he  came  to  the  words  in  which  his  Christian  feeling  ex- 
pressed itself  so  powerfully  and  unreservedly,  regardless  of 
consequences.  Here,  then,  fanatical  fury  broke  forth  ;  they 
would  not  listen  any  longer  to  the  blasphemies  of  Stephen. 
He  was  di'agged  out,  and  now  the  punishment  began  which 
the  infuriated  people  inflicted  on  him.  Thus  we  shall  be  able 
to  lay  down  correctly  the  connexion  of  these  transactions, 
and  find  nothing  which  justifies  the  denial  of  their  historical 
tnith. 

P.  52,  1.  2  from  bottom, /or  "relinquish"  read  "discharge." 
P,  54,  1.  2,  "could  not  complete,"  add  note  : — "We  must 
always  maintain  against  Baur  that  Stephen's  discourse  is  left 
unfinished,  that  he  could  not  complete  the  plan  he  had 
sketched  ;  that  just  when  he  had  reached  the  principal  point, 
for  which  all  that  went  before  was  preparatory,  he  was 
interrupted ;  unless,  perhaps,  the  discourse  as  we  have 
received  it,  is  imperfectly  reported." 

P.  55,  L  20,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive,"  (note.)  I  can  find  no 
gi'ound  whatever  to  discover  (as  Baur  has  done)  in  Stephen's 
manner  of  speaking  and  acting,  instead  of  the  image  of  Christ 
as  impressed  by  his  Spirit  on  his  genuine  disciples,  nothing 
but  the  impression  of  the  subjective  fiction  which  makes 
Stephen  a  copy  of  Christ.  To  support  the  latter  view,  it 
is  urged  that  such  words  as  Stephen  used  occur  in  Luke 
xxiii.  34  and  46.  This  agreement  could  not  be  merely  acci- 
dental, but  points  to  the  same  source.     But  I  do  not  perceive 
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that  the  literal  agreement  which  exists  here,  can  only  be  so 
explained,  since  the  agreement  may  be  very  naturally  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  expressed  in  those 
words  of  Christ  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  Luke,  so 
expressed  itself  in  Stephen.  That  false  testimony  against 
Christ,  of  which  the  false  testimony  against  Stephen  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  imitation,  does  not  in  so  many  words  appear  in 
Luke. 

P.  56,  1.  3  from  bottom,  after  "  destruction"  add,  "  As  we 
have  frequently  observed,  that  the  hostilities  waged  against  a 
tnith  when  first  brought  to  light,  with  which  its  publishers 
have  had  to  contend,  have  very  much  contributed  to  render 
their  consciousness  of  it  more  clear  and  complete,  and  to 
make  them  better  acquainted  with  the  consequences  that  flow 
from  it, — so  here  also  the  opposition  of  Pharisaical  Judaism 
must  have  had  a  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  in  relation 
to  freer  views  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Hellenists." 

P.  57,  1.  13,  "Restorer."  (Note.)  ^hct  or  snpn  See 
Gesenius's  Dissertation /)e  Samaritanorum  Theologia,  (1822,) 
and  his  Carmina  Samaritana,  p.  75. 

P.  58,  1.  \l,for  "this  intelligence,"  read  "the  highest 
intelligence." 

P.  60,  1.  17.  "  The  information,"  &c.  In  the  fourth 
edition,  the  former  part  of  this  paragraph  is  as  follows  : — 
"  It  must  have  occasioned  great  surprise  to  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  to  hear  that  Christianity  had  first  gained  an 
entrance  among  a  people  who  were  not  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  theocratic  nation.  Not  that  any  such  scruples 
could  be  felt,  as  were  excited  at  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles,  since  the  Samaritans,  in  common  with 
the  Jews,  practised  circumcision  and  observed  the  Law  of 
Moses.  Moreover,  Christ  himself  had  set  the  example  by  his 
personal  ministry  among  the  Samaritans,  and  had  so  far 
counteracted  the  prejudice  against  them.  Yet  the  disunion 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  was  so  great  that 
the  former  could  not  view  without  some  mistrust  the  form- 
ation of  a  church  among  the  latter,  and  believed  that 
they  must  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  operated 
among  them  before  they  could  acknowledge  the  new  believers 
as  Christian  brethren.  There  must  have  been  a  special 
reason  for  the  mission  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  to 
Samaria.     If  we  were  disposed  to  infer  the  object  of  theii 
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mission  fi-om  the  effects  that  it  produced,  as  if  these  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  could  not  be  imparted  by  a  deacon,  but  required 
the  superior  agency  of  the  apostles,  we  should  proceed  on  an 
xingrounded  supposition — and  to  infer  the  design  from  the 
consequences,  is,  as  it  appears  in  this  case,  always  veiy 
uncertain.  With  much  gi-eater  right  we  may  admit,  that 
a  kind  of  mistrust  was  the  cause  of  this  mission.  This 
mistrust  must  have  related  either  to  those  among  whom 
Philip  laboured,  or  to  himself  the  labourer.  It  might  cer- 
tainly be  the  latter,  as  Baur  allows, — a  consequence  of  the 
continually  increasing  opposition  between  the  Christians  of 
Palestinian  and  those  of  Hellenistic  descent  and  education,  a 
symptom  of  which  would  be,  that  the  old  church  could  not 
fully  trust  the  freer  mode  of  thinking  among  the  Hellenistic 
preachers,  which  already  began  to  be  formed  from  Chi'is- 
tianity.  But  with  greater  certainty  we  are  justified  in  regard- 
ing this  mission  as  owing  to  the  national  distrust  felt  towai'ds 
the  Samaritans.  Both  gi'ounds  of  mistrust  might  indeed  be 
blended  together,  yet  we  find  in  the  narrative  no  point  of 
connexion  for  the  first.  At  all  events  it  is  evident,  that  the 
.manner  in  which  the  Gospel  gained  entrance  among  the 
Samaritans  must  have  appeared  to  the  two  apostles  as 
defective.  Jesus  had  indeed  been  acknowledged  as  the  Mes- 
siah, and  baptism  had  been  administered  in  his  name,  but  the 
believers  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  what 
this  might  be  could  only  be  known  from  inward  experience, 
and  this  was  still  something  foreign  to  the  Samaritans.  They 
had  received  the  baptism  of  water  without  receiving  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  traced  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  became  believers  ;  for  according  to 
the  universal  law  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  the 
effects  of  faith  are  conditioned  by  its  quality,  and  this  again, 
by  the  mode  of  its  origination.  Among  the  Samaritans, 
living  faith  in  the  Redeemer  appears  to  have  been  still  want- 
ing. Since  it  was  not  a  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption 
founded  in  the  consciousness  of  sin  that  had  led  them 
to  believe,  their  faith  does  not  appear  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  right  religious  and  moral  principle.  It  was  at  first  in 
their  minds  only  an  undefined  and  obscure  longing  after  fresh 
and  higher  revelations,  and  this  longing  was  still  more  per- 
verted from  its  true  aim  by  the  deceptive  arts  of  the  Goes 
Simon,  which,  from  the  partial  satisfaction  they  gave,  led  them 
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still  further  astray.  The  superiority  of  Philip,  which  was 
evinced  iu  his  works,  had  moved  them  afterwards  to  believe 
him  rather  than  Simon,  to  place  more  confidence  in  his  words. 
Still  this  was  a  faith  which  proceeded  from  impressions  on  the 
senses,  and  depended  on  the  person  of  him  whom  they 
had  beheld  performing  such  wonderful  works.  What  Philip 
announced  to  them,  and  they  had  been  moved  to  acknowledge 
as  true  by  outward  appearances,  still  remained  to  them  some- 
thing external.  The  Christ  whom  he  preached  was  to  them 
only  an  outward  object  of  faith^  and  had  not  yet  passed  into 
their  inner  life.  The  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  still 
something  foreign  which  astonished  them  in  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  another  person.  Certainly  tlie  two  apostles  wox;ld 
perceive  that  what  Phihp  had  effected  was  only  the  beginning, 
and  that  still  more  must  take  place,  in  order  to  found  a 
true  Christian  church.  We  have  not  a  full  account  in  the 
Acts,"  &c. 

P.  62,  note  1,  after  "bfc^Is"  add,  "But  the  naiTative 
iu  the  Acts  is  clearly  distingaiished  by  the  genuine  historical 
impress  from  all  those  fancies,  so  that  no  one,  unless  his  mind 
be  so  far  perverted  as  to  have  lost  all  perception  of  the 
difference  between  fiction  and  historical  reality,  can  fail  to 
recognise  it." 

P.  66, 1. 10,  a/i!e7' "occasion"  add,  "Butbeforewe  proceed  any 
further,  we  must  take  notice  of  what  has  been  urged  from  two 
different  stand-points  against  the  credibility  of  the  accovmt 
in  the  i\cts  which  we  here  follow,  and  against  the  internal 
probability  of  the  whole  narrative.'  The  stand-point  which 
Peter  afterwards  occupied  in  relation  to  Paul  and  the  preach- 
ing of  Paul  among  the  heathen,  must  testify,  on  tlie  contrary, 
that  he  had  attained  to  views  similar  to  those  of  Paul  in  a 
peculiar,  independent  manner.  Tt  has  been  asserted,  indeed, 
that  Petei''s  vacillation,  such  as  he  exhiljited  in  his  conference 
with  Paul  at  Antioch,  cannot  be  explained  on  this  ground  ; 
l)ut  that  every  difficulty  will  be  removed,  if  we  suppose  that 
Peter  was  forced  to  admit  an  independent  development  of 

1  By  Gfrorer,  in  his  work,  "  Die  heilige  Sage,"  1  Abth.  s.  444,  and 
l)y  Baur,  in  liis  often-quoted  work  on  Paul.  The  first  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Acts  consist  of  two  distinct  parts,  and  that  the 
first  part  was  composed  by  a  follower  of  I'eter ;  and  liaur,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  whole  was  pervaded  by  a  henotic  or  conciliatory 
design  ;  but  they  both  arrive  at  similar  results. 

VOL.  II.  a 
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Ohristianity  among  the  Gentiles,  by  an  impression  from  with- 
out   in    opposition    to    his   own   stand-point   and   mode    of 
thinking-,  by  the  personal  superiority  of  Paul  and  the  acknow- 
ledged facts  of  his  ministry.     But  is  it,  then,  really  probable, 
that  men  who  were  wedded  to  the  mode  of  thinking  which 
made  participation  in  the  salvation  of  the  Messiah  dependent 
on  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  should  allow  themselves 
so  easily  to  be  moved,  solely  and  entirely  by  the  mental  supe- 
riority of   an  individual  who,   from  the    difference   between 
his  own  stand-point  and  theirs,  must  have  been  so  far  less 
fitted   to  operate  upon   them,  or  by  an  adduction  of  facts 
which  testified  of  the  similar  effects  of  faith  in  Gentiles  and 
Jews,  to    the   admission  of  a  principle  which  ran   counter 
to  the  whole  system  of  their  deeply-rooted  convictions  1     We 
know  full  well,  how  hard  it  is  to  conquer  inveterate  preju- 
dices by  an  appeal  to  external  facts — how  strongly  men  are 
disposed  to  explain  away,  or  to  interpret  in  their  own  favour, 
all  facts  which  may  testify  against  their  prejudices.     And 
would  a  man  of  Peter's  strongly  marked  individuality,  be  the 
kind  of  person  to  be  induced  to  give  up  his  principles,  by  an 
influence  proceeding  only  from  without,  apart  from  any  point 
of  internal  connexion  in  his  own  course  of  development  1     A 
far  more  natural  explanation  it  will  be,  if  we  can  show  a  pre- 
paration for  such  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Peter 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  inward  experience.     The  first 
poixit  of  connexion  lay  in  the  essence  of  the  truth  announced 
by  Christ,  and  in  his  own  words,  which  led  to  such  an  under- 
standing.    If  this  be  admitted,  it  will  be  self-evident  how  a 
development  proceeding  from  Peter's  own  Christian  conscious- 
ness might  gradually  prepare  him  for  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment.    But   this   development   from   within   m.ight  also  be 
supported  by  outward   facts,  which   might  easily  be  forth- 
coming, if,  before  the  entrance  of  Paul  on  his  apostleship,  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel  had  anyhow  come  into  contact  with 
the  Gentiles  ;  when  it  would  be  perceived  that  among  them 
also  the  hearts  of  men  invited  and  admitted  it.  But,  of  course, 
Christian  truth  cannot  gain  full  possession  of  the  inner  man 
without   a  struggle.     Everywhere   we  shall  be  prepared  to 
expect  in  the  development  of  Christianity  a  co-operation  of 
the  supernatural  and  the  natural.     And    when    we  find   an 
account  handed  down  which  corresponds  to  all  these  points, 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  impress  of  natm-e  and 
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of  truth.  Idea  aud  history  are  brought  into  unison  with  each 
other.  Moreover,  Peter  evidently  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  James  and  Paul,  and  this  intermediate  stand-point 
will  therefore  necessarily  correspond  to  his  own  com'se  of  de  ■ 
velopment. 

•''  If  we  examine  it  closely,  what  Paul  says  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Gaktians  respecting  his  relation 
to  Peter,  and  that  apostle's  relation  to  Judaism,  is  so  for  from 
contradicting  the  view  we  are  advocating,  that  it  jjerfectly 
agi-ees  with  it.  If  we  carefully  weigh  what  Paul  there  says, 
we  shall  be  led  directly  to  assume  such  a  covirse  in  Peter's 
development,  as  we  have  already  traced. 

"  When  Peter,  under  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
at  Antioch,  was  led  to  abstain  from  free  intercourse  with  the 
Gentile  Christians,  Paul  did  not  consider  it  necessary  first  of 
all  to  convince  him  of  the  truths  that  w^ere  opposed  to  his  line 
of  conduct,  but  taking  for  granted  his  theoretic  agTcement 
with  him,  only  accused  him  of  the  contradiction  between  his 
principles  and  his  conduct  at  that  time.  He  cou.ld  not  express 
himself  more  strongly  in  order  to  mark  how  freely  Peter  had 
hitherto  acted  in  reference  to  the  Mosaic  Law  ;  Gal.  ii.  14, 
'  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  Gentiles  and 
not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live 
as  the  Jews?'  It  is  evident  from  these  veiy  words  of  Paul, 
that  Peter  had  expressed  by  his  actions  the  conviction  that 
salvation  did  not  depend  on  the  observation  of  the  law  ;  that 
he  had  felt  no  scruple  to  live  wdth  the  Gentiles  as  a  Gentile, 
as  Paul,  in  v.  16,  avers,  speaking  from  his  own  stand-point 
and  that  of  Peter  as  identical ;  '  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ.'  In  v.  18  he 
charges  him  with  seeking  to  restore  what  he  had  already  de- 
stroyed ;  which  can  only  refer  to  that  renunciation  of  tlie 
Mosaic  Law  which  was  involved  in  Peter's  former  line  of  con- 
duct. Here,  therefore,  such  a  revolution  is  presupposed  in 
Peter's  views  as  cannot  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  in- 
fluence of  another  person  on  his  mind.  If  everything  had 
proceeded  fi-om  the  influence  of  Paul  alone,  should  we  not  find 
a  hint  refen-ing  to  it  in  some  part  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  I 
Had  not  Paul,  when  he  declared  that  he  needed  not  first 
to  learn  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  from  the  apostles  in  Pales- 
tine,— that  from  the  beginning  he  had  acted  indepcndMitly 
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in  the  publication  of  the  Gospel — the  most  natural  oppor- 
tunity for  making  this  claim,  that  Peter  tirst  through  him 
had  learnt  the  true  nature  of  the  Gospel  in  relation  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  to  do  homage  to  the  principles  first  of  all 
laid  down  by  himself  as  the  ordy  correct  ones  1 

"  The  narrative  in  the  Acts  furnishes  us  here  with  the  only 
right  clue  to  the  course  of  Peter's  religious  development,  and 
which  we  are  compelled  to  seek  by  the  subject  itself.  The 
narrative  is  in  fact  draw^l  from  the  life,  and  contains  in  it  all 
the  elements  from  which  a  natiu-al  vivid  representation  can  be 
formed,  although  the  author  himself  has  been  at  no  pains  to 
make  it  such.'  It  cannot  be  called  an  arbitrary  manufactiu'e 
of  history,  if  we  employ  the  same  operation  of  which  every 
historian  must  make  use  where  he  has  to  form  a  vivid 
historical  representation  from  an  account  which  does  not 
develop  all  the  points  that  are  requisite  for  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  facts.  Necessarily  he  must  amplify  several 
things  which  are  not  literally  contained  in  the  account  lying 
before  him,  but  which  are  indicated  by  the  given  outlines,  if 
he  would  unite  everything  in  one  picture  according  to  the  laws 
of  analogy.  So  in  the  account  given  in  the  Acts,  the  leading 
principle  is  to  give  prominence  to  the  sujiernatural  and  the 
divine  ;  that  is  here  the  side  that  belongs  to  historical  truth  ; 
as  to  the  natural  circumstances  and  natural  connexion  of 
causes  and  effects,  to  which  the  narrator  does  not  dii'ect  his 

'  Even  Baur  has  acknowledged  that  the  notion  of  a  mythical  com- 
position is  not  admissible  here.  He  thinks  that  he  has  detected  a 
designed  fabrication  for  an  apologetic  and  conciliatory  object  that  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  whole  book  of  the  Acts.  But  as  we  cannot  in  general 
find  in  the  simple  character  of  this  book  any  ground  or  point  of  con- 
nexion to  support  the  charge  of  such  a  fraus  pia  pervading  the  whole 
of  it,  so  we  think  that  in  this  particular  part,  whoever  views  the  nar- 
rative with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  must  decide  against  Baur's  unnatural 
artificial  construction  of  it.  The  vision  that  happened  to  Peter,  which 
related  to  the  rights  of  the  Gentiles  to  a  participation  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  was  copied  (according  to  Baur)  from  the  appearance  of 
Christ  to  Paul,  for  the  purpose  of  accreditin-j:  his  call  as  an  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  (p.  78,)  and  contained  the  legitimation  of  those  rights.  Such 
things  may,  indeed,  be  imagined  if  persons  are  disposed  to  fashion  the 
materials  lying  before  them  according  to  their  arbitrary  preconceptions, 
or  if  they  can  look  at  everything  only  through  spectacles  of  their  own 
making,  and  see  in  all  things  the  reflection  of  their  own  odd  fancies. 
But  whoever  is  not  labouring  >inder  the  complaint  of  spectral  ap- 
pearances, will  certainly  find  nothing  whatever  in  this  wbole  narrative 
which  can  justify  such  a  comparisou 
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attention,  we  must  endeavour  to  fill  tliem  up  according  to  the 
indications  contained  in  tlie  account  itself. 

"The  impulse  once  given  to  the  further  spread  of  the  Gospel 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Judea  could  not  stop.  Thus  we  find 
churches  founded  in  the  west  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  though  of  their  origin  we  have  no  distinct  account. 
Possibly,  the  happy  effects  of  their  visit  to  the  Samai-itans 
induced  both  the  apostles,  or  at  least  the  energetic  Peter,  to 
extend  their  missionary  labours.  Or  it  might  be,  that  the 
scattering  abroad  of  the  believers,  occasioned  by  the  i^ersecu- 
tion  against  Stephen,  led  to  the  founding  of  these  churches. 
At  all  events  it  was  natural — since  the  apostles  were  at  first 
the  Patriarchs  (so  to  speak)  of  the  whole  church,  and  in  the 
original  community  of  believers  everything  was  under  their 
guidance — that  the  newly-founded  foreign  churches  should 
also  stand,  according  to  this  analogy,  under  their  superin- 
tendence. And  in  virtue  of  the  gift  of  church-guidance 
peculiar  to  Peter,  recognised  and  actually  claimed  for  him  by 
Christ  himself,  the  business  of  taking  the  oversight  of  the 
younger  chui*ches  must  have  been  sjjecially  committed  to  him. 
A  visitation  journey  of  this  kind  led  him  to  the  chin-ches 
founded  in  the  west,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.' 
He  was  still  accustomed  to  labour  only  among  the  Jews  ;  yet 
he  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  visited  a  people  not  belonging 
to  the  theocratic  nation,  the  Samaritans,  who  had  experienced 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  faith  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  the  ]\Iessiah.  Already  he  would  have  heard  of 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles  by  the  scattered 
Hellenists,  and  of  the  receptibility  which  was  found  to  exist 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles  ;  perhaps,  also,  he  had  had  au 
opportunity,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  among  the  Jews 
who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  world,  of   noticing 

'  Acts  ix.  31.  ]5aur's  assertion  (p.  40),  that  this  was  undertaken  in 
order  to  counterwork  the  more  liberal  principles  spread  abroad  \>y  the 
Hellenists,  we  cannot  regard  as  properly  supported,  since  no  trace  of  it 
can  be  found  in  the  narrative  itself.  Nor  does  it  by  any  means  follow, 
because  there  is  nothing  said  here  of  laying  on  of  hands  and  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  mention  of  these  things  in 
connexion  with  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  among  the  Samaritans  is 
imhistorical.  Although  both  journeys  come  under  the  common  category 
of  visitations,  yet  the  difference — a  difference  of  object  and  in  the  mode 
of  operation  arising  from  the  different  class  of  persons,  in  one  case  the 
Samaritans,  in  the  other  the  dispersed  Jews,  among  whom  the  foundation 
of  the  Church  had  been  already  laid-  is  not  on  that  account  destroyed. 
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traces  of  that  deep  concern  with  which  many  Gentiles  listened 
to  his  preaching.  And  what  he  actually  witnessed  might 
bring  to  his  remembrance  many  things  which  Christ  intimated 
in  his  discom'ses.  Thus  there  might  be  a  preparation  for  the 
entrance  of  new  light  into  his  soul,  though  it  could  not  pene- 
trate all  at  once.  There  was  necessarily  a  conflict  in  his  soul 
between  the  rays  of  the  new  light,  and  the  darkness  arising 
from  his  earlier  habits  of  thinking.  But  now  a  divine  call 
reached  him  from  without,  and  co-operated  with  what  was 
taking  place  within  his  breast. 

"  As  among  the  Gentiles,  at  that  time,  there  were  many 
noble-minded  men,  dissatisfied  with  the  ancient  superstition, 
who  longed  with  conscious  or  unconscious  anxiety  after  a 
divine  revelation  which  might  impart  the  confidence  of 
religious  conviction^  raised  above  the  strife  of  human  opinions, 
so  we  recognise  in  the  centurion  Cornelius  a  representative  of 
this  better  class  of  Gentiles,  an  historical  image  from  the  life, 
and  no  mythical  personage.  He  belonged  to  the  Roman 
cohort  which  formed  the  garrison  of  Ca3sarea  Stratonis,  ■  a 
town  on  the  sea-coast,  thirty-five  miles  from  Joppa.  This 
man  appears  first,  like  many  of  those  among  the  Gentiles  who 
were  filled  with  a  sense  of  their  religious  wants,  and  were 
seeking  after  the  truth,  to  have  turned  fi-om  the  popular 
polytheism  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  Judaism,  and  thus  to 
have  reached  a  theistic  stand-point  which  formed  a  bridge 
for  him  to  Christianity." 

P.  68, 1.  13,  after  "  enigmatical"  add,  "  The  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate,  who  borrowed  the  general  principles  of  Theism  from 
Judaism,  but  held  them  in  an  isolated  state,  separated  from 
all  that  gave  it  vitality,  found  in  it  consequently  not  enough 
for  their  religious  necessities.  But  they  were  roused  by  the 
felt  deficiency  to  search  and  examine.  With  this,  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Messiah,  which  easily  passed  over  to  them  from 
the  Jews,  was  fitted  to  harmonize,  and  would  assume  a  form 

'  A  prophetic  longing,  such  as  is  contained  in  those  words  in  Plato's 
Phtedon,  although  it  might  no'  be  so  strictly  intended  by  the  philoso- 
pher, where  it  is  said,  that  "  taking  the  best  and  hardest  to  be  refuted  of 
human  opinions,  a  man  must  venture  on  the  voyage  of  life,  carried  over 
on  this,  as  on  a  raft,  unless  he  can  be  carried  over  more  securely  and 
free  from  danger  in  a  more  trustworthy  conveyance,  or- some  divine 
word  :"  Tiiv  "yovv  ^(Xnarov  toov  avQywn'ivuiv  XSywv  AaPSvra  Kcd  5vffe^e\eyK- 
roTarou,  ctt)  roinov  uxov/j-evou,  wanfp  cVi  ir^eSlas  KirSviifvoi'Ta  SiairXevaai 
Tov  fiioV  fi  jx^)  Tis  SvyaiTo  aa(pa\tiTrfpov  Kal  aKivSvi'OTepov  eirl  ^e^a.ioTfOov 
lix'^/^tTOS  ^  \6yov  6fiovTivus  SiaTroptvdiji'aL.  —  Ed.  Bip   vol.  i   P-  1^4, 
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corresp(>uding  to  the  stand-point  and  spirit  of  their  seeking; 
it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  strip  off  the  sensuous  political 
covering.  Now  a  person  of  such  a  x-eligious  constitution  of 
mind  and  disposition  as  Cornelius,  must  have  had  his  atten- 
tion roused  when  he  heard  that  the  Messiali,  from  whom  he 
expected  fresh  divine  light,  had  appeared,  and  when  he  heard 
of  the  spread  of  the  new  announcements,  and  of  Peter's  ex- 
traordinaiy  works;  for  we  shall  be  quite  justified  in  assuming 
that  such  a  report  had  reached  him  of  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  surrounding  country.  And  here  we  must  apply  what 
we  have  before  remarked  respecting  the  use  of  the  accounts 
in  the  Acts  as  historical  records.  Especially  in  reference  to 
the  mode  in  which  Cornelius  was  induced  to  send  for  Peter, 
the  original  source  from  which  alone  every  other  account  could 
be  derived,  and  to  which  every  other  must  be  traced  back, 
could  only  have  been  his  own  deposition  respecting  what  had 
happened  to  him." 

P.  69,  i.  2,  after  "  Eph.  iii.  10  "  add,  "  In  the  picture  which 
we  are  enabled  tc  form  by  this  combination  of  views,  all  the  par- 
ticular traits  may  not  possess  equal  certainty.  But  we  may  be 
assured  that  an  exhibition  on  the  whole  will  remain,  of  which 
no  sophistical  destructive  arbitrary  criticism  can  deprive  us." 

P.  75, 1.22, /or  "It  was  natural,  &c.,  .  ,  .  them;"  read, 
'•'  As  all  the  conditions  under  which  a  living  faith  in  the 
Redeemer  is  formed,  existed  in  the  souls  of  these  men  who 
were  seeking  after  salvation,  so  by  the  powerful  testimony  of 
Peter  such  a  faith  was  soon  awakened,  and  after  such  prepara- 
tives followed  more  quickly  than  would  otherwise  have 
happened.  And  as  this  faith  in  the  process  of  its  formation 
and  in  its  quality  differed  essentially  from  the  faith  of  the 
Samaritans,  which  arose  more  from  outward  events,  and 
adhered  to  what  was  external,  so  also  the  effects  were  in  an 
inverted  relation.  While  among  the  Samaritans  after  they 
had  received  water-baptism,  no  trace  was  to  be  seen  of  the 
effects  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  here  on  the  contrary,  in 
these  men,  who  were  so  prepared,  the  usual  mai'ks  of  the  oiit- 
pouring  of  the  Spirit  were  perceptible,  even  before  they  had 
received  baptism.  The  word  which  found  a  i-eceptive  soil  in 
their  hearts  effected  everything  by  its  indwelling  power,  and 
these  effects  of  the  word  testified  their  well-founded  claim  to 
baptism." 
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P.  77.  Book  iii.  Ch.  i.  The  following  is  the  introductory 
paragraph  in  the  4th  Edition  : — "  When  anything  new  or 
great  is  to  take  place  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  divine  wisdom  is  wont  so  to  order  events,  that  an 
impulse  is  given  to  its  progTess  not  on  one  side  only,  but  in 
several  directions.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  the  men  whom 
God  employs  as  his  instruments  co-operate  from  various 
stand-points,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  that,  which 
in  the  issue  is  destined  to  effect  a  great  revolution.  The 
various  threads  in  the  course  of  the  world's  history  are  joined 
together  at  last  in  one  point.  Beginnings  are  made  and 
apparently  fail ;  and  yet  what  seemed  to  rise  oidy  to  sink  for 
ever,  finally  becomes  the  victorious  creative  principle  of  a  new 
and  illustrious  epoch.     So  it  was  here. 

"  Stephen,  who  appears  to  have  been  chosen,  in  order  that 
Christianity,  freeing  itself  from  the  garb  in  which  hitherto 
it  had  been  developed,  and  shattering  the  forms  of  Judaism, 
might  exhibit  itself  and  show  its  power  through  him  as  the 
principle  of  a  new  creation  adapted  for  the  whole  human 
race,  died  as  a  martyr  for  the  great  new  idea  first  brought  by 
him  to  light.  But  this  idea  did  not  die  with  him  :  it  found 
other  oigans  in  those  who  were  allied  to  him  by  descent  and 
education,  the  Hellenists,  who  while  they  extended  their 
agency  among  the  Gentiles,  realized  in  various  small  circles 
the  intentions  of  Stephen.  Tlien  Peter  himself  came  forth 
from  the  midst  of  Palestinian  Judaism,  wlio  from  quite 
a  different  quarter,  and  as  it  were  against  his  will,  was  led  by 
a  combination  of  influences  to  vindicate  the  independent 
development  of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles.  It  might 
have  been  imagined  tliat  the  more  liberal  Hellenistic  culture 
would  produce  the  man  by  whom  the  idea  put  forth  by  the 
Hellenistic  Stephen  was  destined  to  be  carried  out  in  all  its 
extent.  But  God  likes  to  work  by  opposites,  and  very 
iiflerently  from  the  calculations  of  human  sagacity.  There  is 
a  divine  impress  stamped  on  the  paradoxes  which  meet  us  in 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  not  from  the 
Alexandi'ian,  but  the  Pharisaic  school,  that  great  man  was  to 
come  forth,  who  was  destined  to  represent  Christianity  in 
opposition  to  the  Pharisaic  stand-point  which  hitherto  had 
been  his  own.  This  new  development  was  to  emanate,  not 
trom  what  was  allied  to  it,  but  from  the  diametrically  opposite. 
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Tlie  Pharisee  was  to  be  transformed  into  the  scr.  »e  of  the 
kingxlom  of  God.  It  was  important  that  the  new  spirit 
should  receive  its  form  not  from  the  delicate  shell  of  Hellenic 
culture,  but  from  the  hard  kernel  of  Pharisaism.  The  solid 
Christian  realism  as  it  was  represented  in  Paul,  could  impress 
itself  more  distinctly  on  the  hard  substance  of  rugged  Phari- 
saism, than  on  the  tender  yielding  material  of  Hellenistic 
culture.  And  yet  it  was  not  unimportant  that  in  Paul  there 
should  be  a  portion  of  the  Hellenist  element  amalgamated 
with  the  Palestinian  and  Pharisaic.  What  had  been  partially 
effected  in  the  development  of  Stephen  and  the  Hellenists,  down 
to  the  mission  of  Peter  to  Cornelius,  was  concentrated  here.  If 
in  the  method  by  which  Peter,  the  advocate  of  the  contracted 
Palestinian  conception  of  Christianity,  was  led  to  more  liberal 
views,  something  analogous  may  be  imagined  to  the  method 
in  which  Paul  was  converted  from  the  most  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  Gospel  to  the  reception  of  it  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive form,  we  may  be  allowed  to  consider  the  latter  as 
an  objective  type  of  the  process  of  historical  development 
according  to  the  same  law  and  with  the  same  great  outlines, 
and  not  as  the  arbitraiy  fiction  of  any  human  mind. 

"  With  what  we  have  just  now  remarked,  is  closely  con- 
nected one  principal  distinction  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
historical  development  of  Christianity.  It  was  not  merely 
that  churches  were  founded  by  him  among  the  heathen,  and 
that  the  sjihere  of  his  labours  was  so  extensive ;  but  by  him 
especially  the  fiuidamental  truths  of  the  Gospel  were  deve- 
loped in  their  living  organic  connexion,  and  formed  into  a 
compact  system.     The  essence,"  &c. 

P.  78,  1.  14,  after  "  it"  add,  "The  more  definite  the  object 
of  the  author  of  the  Acts  might  be  in  noticing  the  change  of 
the  apostle's  name  from  Said  to  Paul  from  tins  period  — if,  as 
Baui'  assumes,  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  altei'ation  in  Peter's 
name  (p.  93) — so  niuch  less  likely  is  it,  that  he  would  have 
stated  the  fact  without  making  any  remark  upon  it." 

P.  80, 1.  8,  after  "literature"  add,  "But  might  he  not  at  a 
later  period  have  been  induced,  while  exercising  his  ministiy 
among  people  of  Hellenic  culture,  to  have  made  himself 
better  acquainted  with  Hellenic  literature?  The  man  who  felt 
himself  impelled  by  the  glowing  zeal  of  love,  and  who  knew  how 
to  become,  as  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  so  to  the  Greeks  a  Greek,  in 
order  to  win  thetn  over  to  the  Gospel — might,  for  promoting 
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that  object,  read  many  writings  of  the  Gi'ecian  philosophers 
and  poets  It  may,  indeed,  be  asked,  whether  he  would  have 
time  amidst  his  prodigious  and  varied  labours  for  such  a 
purpose,  having  in  addition  to  work  for  his  livelihood?  But 
can  we  venture  to  measure  Paul  by  the  common  standard? 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  what  was  not  possible  to  such  a 
man.  Yet  we  must  not  draw  too  large  a  conclusion  from  the 
few  passages  of  ancient  authors  which  occur  in  his  writings. 
■It  is  true  we  shall  find  in  him  such  expressions  respecting  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  the  cultui-e  and  philosophy  of  the 
ancient  world,  to  which  the  history  of  Grecian  philosophy 
gives  the  best  commentary,  and  which  may  give  evidence  of 
a  deeper  acquaintance  with  it.  But  what  in  others  would  be 
the  result  of  study,  might  in  Paul's  case  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for,  from  the  deep  insight  of  his  universal  Christian 
knowledge  of  the  world.  In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  had  several  opportu- 
nities of  making  use  of  his  knowledge  of  Grecian  litei'ature,  if 
he  had  been  fimiliar  with  it.  And  we  know  that  an  Apollos 
was  his  superior  in  Grecian  culture,  and  that  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  'rude  in  speech'  (IdMrrf^  rw  Xoyw)  2  Cor.  xi.  6, 
compared  with  others." 

P.  81,  1.  1,  after  "aliment"  add,  "  The  three  great  teachers  of 
the  chiu'ch  who  were  especially  called  to  testify  of  the  oppo- 
sition between  flesh  and  spirit,  natm'e  and  grace,  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural,  the  merely  naturally  human  and  the 
Christian — these  three  heroes  of  the  Gospel,  Paul,  Augustin, 
and  Luther,  had  in  common,  a  natui'e  fervid  and  containing  a 
fulness  of  power  which  could  not  be  easily  compelled,  but 
would  resist  so  much  the  more  strongly  the  reins  and  the 
yoke,  or  any  violence  done  to  it.  But  while  in  an  Augustin  the 
unbridled  rude  nature  manifested  itself  in  the  outbreak  of 
lust  and  passions  unchecked  by  any  higher  power,  and  thus  he 
was  taught  the  power  of  sin,  it  was  otherwise  Avith  Paul  as 
well  as  with  Luther.  The  strict  discipline  of  the  law  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  in  the  school  of  the  Pharisees  prevented 
the  power  of  sin  from  breaking  forth  outwardly ;  it  was  driven 
back  inwardly.  Certainly  he  belonged  to  the  earnest  upright 
Pharisees  who  strove  after  the  righteousness  of  the  law  with 
their  whole  souls.  In  the  sight  of  men  he  appeared  as 
righteous,  blameless.  As  he  himself  could  affirm  that, 
'touching    the    righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,'  he  was 
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'  blameless,'  Phil.  iii.  6,  and  '  in  the  Jews'  religion  he  waa 
above  many  of  his  equals  in  age,'  Gal.  i.  14." 

P.  85,  1.  25,  for  "  because  unusual,"  &c.,  read  "  because  these 
not  unusual,"  &c. 

P.  86, 1.  11,  after  "  Redeemer"  add,  "  But  this  inward  trans- 
action may  be  conceived  of  in  two  ways,  the  difference  of 
which  is  determined  by  a  difference  in  the  conception  of 
Christianity  itself,  and  of  the  person  of  Christ  especially,  and 
by  the  still  more  general  difference  in  the  mode  of  contem- 
plating God  and  the  Universe.  It  may  be  so  understood  as  to 
exclude  the  supernatural  altogether,  while  everything  is  con- 
sidered only  as  the  result  of  a  natural,  psychological  develop- 
ment. For  the  living  Christ,  who  reveals  himself  to  the 
spirit,  is  substituted  the  power  of  an  idea  which  through  him 
is  excited  in  the  human  spirit,  or  to  the  shining  forth  of 
which  in  the  consciousness  of  the  spirit  the  first  impulse  has 
been  given  by  him.  What  represented  itself  to  the  spirit  of 
Paul,  as  Christ,  was  only  the  symbolical  vision  of  this  idea 
involuntarily  transferred  to  a  definite  person,  who  served  as  a 
foil  for  it.  What  appeared  to  the  spirit  as  something  external, 
was  nothing  else  than  the  reflection  of  what  proceeded  from 
his  own  inward  being.  Such  a  conception  as  this,  which 
makes  Christianity  and  Christ  totally  different  objects  from 
what  they  were  to  Paul,  which  regards  as  self-deception  what 
inspired  him,  what  was  the  soul  of  his  life,  his  thinking  and 
his  acting,  and  gave  him  power  for  everything — such  a  con- 
ception we  must  most  emphatically  reject.  But  something 
altogether  different  is  a  spiritual  inward  revelation  of  Christ 
as  a  real  fact,  in  the  same  sense  as  Paul  would  regard  it,  and 
as  Christ  promised  to  his  disciples  ;  not  the  conscious  arising 
in  the  mind  of  an  idea,  but  a  revelation  of  the  same  Christ, 
by  whom  in  his  earthly  manifestation  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind had  been  effected,  in  his  glorified  personality,  with  whom 
believers  must  come  into  a  real  relation.  But  if  we  regard 
this  as  a  spiritual  inward  transaction  proceeding  from  the 
contact  of  the  higher  self-consciousness  with  the  living  Christ, 
and  that  what  represented  itself  to  the  outward  senses  was 
only  as  a  reflection  of  that  revelation  which  took  place  in  the 
inner  man — by  a  conception  thus  understood,  the  divine  and 
the  truth  of  the  event  would  lose  nothing.  At  all  events, 
that  inward  revelation  of  Christ  is  always  tlie  chief  thing,  and 
however  we  may  conceive  of  the  appearance  as  outwardly 
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recognisable  to  the  senses,  yet  still  this  was  only  the  median) 
ill  order  to  lead  to  that  inward  revelation  of  Christ,  to  prejiare 
him  for  that  real  spiritual  commmiion  with  the  living  Christ, 
fi-om  which  his  whole  apostolic  efficiency  proceeded  ;  as  among 
the  earlier  apostles  the  reapj^earance  of  Christ  after  liis 
resurrection  was  only  the  preparation  for  the  ever-enduring 
communion,  into  whicli  they  would  enter  with  Christ.  Tlie 
perceptions  of  the  senses,"  &c. 

P.  88,  1.  1,  after  "  Christ  "  add,  "  But  if  we  allow  that  from 
these  words  of  Paul  nothing  can  be  concluded  with  certainty, 
excepting  an  inward  revelation  of  Christ  which  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  received,  yet  we  can  by  no  means  grant  that 
all  his  other  expressions  respecting  this  transaction  are  to  be 
explained  according  to  this  passage,  and  consequently  that 
there  is  nothing  more  than  that  pure  internal  revelation  to 
form  the  basis  of  evei'ything  else  that  he  reports  By  men- 
tioning in  this  passage  only  the  one  point  of  highest  interest, 
he  by  no  means  excludes  all  others  ;  but  it  suited  his  purpose 
and  aim  to  make  one  thing  prominent,  since  he  wished  simply 
to  point  out  the  independent  source  fi-om  which  he  drew  his 
knowledge  of  Clu'istian  truth.  And  in  this  respect,  the  way 
in  which  Christ  appeared  outwardly  to  him  was  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference.  It  is  evident,  that  whatever  of  that 
kind  might  have  happened,  there  was  no  occasion  to  mention 
it  here.  But  it  is  another  important  point  which  Paul  brings 
forward  in  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  when  he  adduces  his  having  seen 
Christ  as  a  pledge  of  his  genuine  apostolic  dignity.  It  could 
be  only  such  a  seeing  of  Christ,  which  could  have  this  im- 
portance attached  to  it.  It  belonged  to  the  apostolic  calling 
to  testify  of  Christ  the  Risen  One  from  a  personal  sight  of  him. 
Because  Christ  had  been  seen  by  Paul,  he  stood  in  this  respect 
on  an  equality  with  the  other  apostles;  and  in  the  15th  chapter 
of  1st  Corinthians  he  evidently  places  the  appearance  of  the 
risen  and  glorified  Saviour,  which  was  vouchsafed  to  himself, 
in  the  same  category  with  all  his  other  appearances  after  his 
resurrection.  Hence  we  see  how  important  it  was  for  him,  as 
well  as  for  the  other  apostles,  to  be  able  to  testify  from  per- 
sonal experience  of  tlie  great  fact — the  basis  of  Christian  faith 
and  hope — the  real  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  glorified 
personal  existence.  Hence  the  image  of  the  glorified  Christ  is 
present  to  his  contemplation  when  he  testifies  of  the  revelation 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  Christ,  and  speaks  of  that  perfect  con- 
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formity  to  his  image  to  which  behevers  will  hereafter  attain. 
But  may  not  what  we  have  before  said  of  the  case  of  Cornelius 
be  made  use  of  as  an  argument  against  the  objective  reality  of 
this  appearance  of  Christ  1  May  it  not  be  said — As  Cornelius 
could  only  testify  of  his  own  subjective  experience  of  what  he 
believed  that  he  had  seen,  so  it  might  have  been  with  Paul. 
As  for  as  he  tells  us  of  his  expei'ience,  he  is  trustworthy ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  from  this  that  he  was  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  objective  and  the  subjective.  Hence  we  are 
not  at  all  justified  in  supposing  anything  else  than  the  inward 
vision.  But  the  comparison  is  not  altogether  correct.  In 
reference  to  what  was  communicated  to  Cornelius,  it  is  not  a 
point  of  importance  whether  it  was  a  real  angelic  appearance, 
or  a  vision.  The  importance  of  the  transaction,  in  itself,  and 
in  a  religious  view,  remains  just  the  same.  On  the  contrary, 
the  importance  of  what  was  seen  by  Paid,  consists  in  this — 
that  he  could  testify  from  his  own  beholding  and  experience, 
that  he  actually  saw  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  his  whole  religious  faith.  His  believing  con- 
fidence would  have  arisen  from  self-deception,  if  we  admit  that 
he  had  here  confounded  the  objective  and  the  subjective.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  admit  this,  if  we  hold  in  due  esteem 
this  belief  of  Paul,  and  what  he  effected  by  means  of  it  for  the 
salvation  of  men.  Besides,  we  are  justified  in  placing  greater 
confidence  in  a  Paul  than  in  a  Cornelius,  for  forming  a  coiTect 
judgment  respecting  himself  Paul,  who  knew  by  experience 
the  state  of  ecstasy,  could  well  distinguish  it  from  the  state  of 
waking  and  thoughtful  religious  consciousness,  as  we  may 
learn  from  the  passage  above  quoted  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians. 

"But  in  truth,  a  transaction  of  this  kind  can  never  be  proved 
in  a  manner  that  will  be  universally  satisfactory.  In  order  to 
recognise  it  in  its  reality,  a  peculiar  stand-point  to  view  it 
from  is  necessary ;  and  whoever  is  a  stranger  to  this,  must 
struggle  against  admitting  the  fact.  For  history  in  general, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  mathematical  demonstration.  Faith 
and  trust  are  always  required  for  the  recognition  of  historical 
truth.  The  only  (juestion  is,  whether  there  is  sufficient 
ground  for  it,  or  more  which  prompts  to  doubt.  The  decision 
depends  upon  the  consistency  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  whole 
department  to  which  they  belong.  The  demand  for  doubt  is 
stronger  in  proportion  as  the  nature  of  the  transactions  in 
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question,  and  of  their  appropriate  depai"tment,  is  something 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer,  and  as  tliese  facts  are  less 
capable  of  being  decided  according  to  the  standard  he  is 
familiar  with,  and  are  more  out  of  the  circle  of  his  experience. 
This  remark  applies  particularly  to  ti'ansactions  which  follow 
other  laws  than  those  of  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  in 
which  something  supernatural  is  involved.  Whoever  thinks 
that  everything  must  be  explained  by  those  laws,  is  neces- 
sitated to  acknowledge  nothing  supernatural  by  the  whole 
stand-point  from  which  he  contemplates  the  universe ;  such 
an  one  will  feel  himself  compelled  to  refer  the  history  of 
Paul's  conversion  to  those  common  laws,  and  to  deny  every- 
tliing  that  opposes  them  ;  it  would  be  in  vain  to  dispute  with 
him  about  special  points,  when  the  absolute  contrariety  of 
his  whole  stand-point  has  predetermined  the  course  of  his 
examination  and  its  result.  Especially  in  the  explanation  of 
the  transaction  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  it  is  of  con- 
sequence in  what  relation  the  inquirer  is  placed  to  that 
on  which  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith  rests,  and  with 
which  it  stands  or  falls — the  fact  of  the  actual  resiLrrection 
of  Christ.  Whoever  acknowledges  this,  occupies  a  stand- 
point where  he  can  have  no  motive  to  deny  the  super- 
natuj-al  in  the  history  that  is  connected  with  that  fact.  Such 
a  person  can  have  no  ground  for  mistrusting  the  expressions  of 
Paul  respecting  this  appearance  to  him  of  the  risen  Saviour. 
But  whoever  from  his  own  point  of  view  cannot  acknowledge 
the  actual  resiuTection  of  Christ,  is  so  far  incapacitated  for 
admitting  the  objective  nature  of  this  appearance  to  Paul, 
and  must  from  the  first  stand  in  a  hostile  relation  to  it. 

"■'  But  it  is  always  most  impoi-tant,  that  we  should  not  sepa- 
rate what  God  has  joined  together ;  that  we  should  not  tear 
asunder  the  connexion  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective, 
the  divine  and  human,  the  supernatural  and  the  natural." 

P.  91,  1.  4,  after  "  Arabia"  add,  "  The  question  here  arises, 
With  what  view,  and  for  what  object,  did  Paul  visit  Arabia  ? 
He  might  find  an  opening  for  preaching  the  Gospel  among  the 
numerous  Jews  who  were  scattered  over  Arabia,  and  devote- 
his  activity  to  that  object.  He  would  hei'e  first  of  all  appear 
as  an  apostle  to  the  Jews.  But  the  reason  might  be,  that  he 
felt  himself  impelled  to  prepare  himself  in  quiet  retirement 
ibr  the  great  office  entiiisted  to  him  by  a  Divine  call.  On 
ujerely  internal  groimds  the  question  cannot  be  decided.     It 
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is  equally  possible,  that  the  man  of  glowing  zeal  and  un- 
wearied activity  felt  himself  impelled  to  testify  among  the 
Jews  of  that  truth  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  an  enemy, 
as  that  afier  such  an  astonishing  conversion  of  his  inner  life. 
a  season  of  contemplative  repose  would  form  the  transition- 
point  and  preparation  for  his  great  activity.  And  the  con- 
nexion in  which  this  statement  occui's  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  is  not  decisive  of  the  question  ;  for  either  view  equally 
suits  the  antithesis  in  that  passage,  that  Paul  did  not  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  in  order  to  make  his  appearance  imder  the  sanc- 
tion of  those  who  were  apostles  before  him." 

P.  92,  1.  5,  after  "  Jerusalem"  add,  "  As  to  the  object  of  this 
journey,  it  follows  from  what  Paul  himself  states,  in  his 
Epistle  to  £he  Galatians,  (i.  18,)  that  the  main  object  at  least, 
was  not  to  form  a  connexion  with  the  Christian  chiu'ch  and 
Jerusalem,  but  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
apostle  Peter.  This  does  not  exclude  what  we  are  told  in  the 
Acts  of  his  intercotu-se  with  the  whole  church,  and  his  dis- 
putations with  the  Hellenists  ;  only  these  did  not  form  the 
object  for  undertaking  the  journey,  but  only  something 
additional  while  carrymg  out  his  original  design.  But  it  may 
be  asked,  Why  was  Paul  anxious  to  become  personally  ac- 
qiiainted  with  Peter  ?  If  Pet'^r  was  more  allied  to  Paul 
by  the  fire  of  an  outwardly  directed  activity,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  appears  the  deep  inward  element,  the  con- 
templative tendency  of  John's  spirit  as  more  in  alliance  with 
Paul.  Hence  Paul  might  desire  to  be  personally  acquainted 
both  with  Peter  and  John.  But  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  Jolm's  mind  appear  not  to  have  been  prominently  brought 
into  au*^ion  till  a  later  period.  Peter,  in  virtue  of  his  peculiar 
X«piT/^ct  Kvl3efjrrimwc,  and  the  position  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  by  the  Lord  himself,  had  from  the  first  taken  the  lead 
in  all  that  i  elated  to  the  government  of  the  church.  He  was 
especially  active  in  promoting  the  spread  of  Christianity — a 
sufficient  reason  why  Paul,  before  entering  on  his  public 
ministry,  should  wish  to  confer  with  him  in  particular.  If 
Paul  had  ah'eady  attained  a  clear  insight  into  the  principles 
according  to  which  he  founded  the  Christian  chui-ch  among 
the  Gentiles,  a  subject  closely  connected  with  them,  namely, 
the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Law,  might  form  the  topic  of 
discussion  between  them.     Among  the  reasons  which  might 
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lead  him  to  wish  for  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Peter,  this 
might  be  one,  that  he  wished  to  know  more  exactly  what 
he  thought  upon  this  subject.  Although  it  was  not  till  Paul 
had  already  gained  an  independent  sphere  of  action,  that 
a,  full  conference  took  place  between  them  on  the  relation 
of  the  different  spheres  of  apostolic  service  and  mode  of 
operation,  yet  this  does  not  render  it  impossible  that  at  this 
first  interview  between  Peter  and  Paul,  they  conversed 
on  what  was  essential  for  the  founding  of  a  Christian  church. 
Now  if,  as  is  very  likely,  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had 
already  taken  place,  we  may  also  presume  that  Peter  by  what 
then  occiured  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Paul.  But  if  the  contrary  was  the  fact,  the  con- 
ference with  Paul  might  be  one  of  those  influential  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  conflict  in  Peter's  mind  that 
terminated  at  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  was  brought  to  its 
final  result.  In  the  first  case,  Peter  might  have  acted  as 
a  mediator  between  Paul  and  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
who  in  this  respect  stood  furthest  from  him.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  these  were  the  only  leaders  (Coryphaei)  of  the 
church  with  whom  he  at  first  came  in  contact. 

"But  here  another  question  arises.  Was  it  purely  acci- 
dental, that  Paul  met  with  but  one  apostle  and  one  apostolic 
man  1  Did  he  avoid  an  interview  with  the  collective  chiu'ch 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles  1  On  either  supposition  we 
must  regard  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  on  this  point  as 
eiToneous.  But  what  design  could  Paul  have  had  in  so 
acting '?  Shall  we  seek  for  the  reason  in  what  he  says  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  he  wished  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  not  having  fi'om  the  first  entered  independently  on 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  having  been  instructed  and 
furnished  with  full  powers  for  it  by  the  apostles  'I  But  this 
appearance  would  be  as  much  supported,  if  not  still  more  so, 
by  seeking  a  conference  with  the  pillars  of  the  chm'ch.  If 
Paul  had  wished  sedulously  to  avoid  everything  which  might 
favour  such  an  appearance,  he  would  not  have  gone  at  all  to 
Jerusalem.  Only  one  supposition  remains,  that  Paul  did  not 
show  himself  openly,  but  merely  conferred  in  secret  with 
Peter,  on  account  of  his  personal  safety,  in  order  to  defeat  the 
plots  of  his  embittered  enemies  among  the  Jews ;  and  that 
tlarough  Peter  he  met  with  James  in  the  same  private  manner. 
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This  sup[)osition  is  confirmed  by  Paul's  representation  in  tnc 
passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  to  tlie  eftect  that,  for 
fourteen  years  (or  eleven  years  after  this  journey)  he  had  been 
quite  unknown  by  sight  to  the  churches  in  J  adea,  and  that 
they  had  only  heard  of  him  by  report.  But  this  would  lead 
us  to  explain  several  things  in  the  uai'rative  of  the  Acts 
respecting  this  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  as  untrue,'  since  iu 
that  case  all  could  not  regai'd  the  account  that  Barnabas- 
introduced  Paul  to  the  apostles  in  general,  as  pevkcily 
accurate,  since  Paul,  according  to  his  own  statement,  met  only 
with  Peter."  If  Paul  at  that  time,  in  oi'der  to  evade  the 
plots  of  the  Jews  embittered  against  him  for  his  apostasy,  had 
been  induced  to  remain  in  secret  with  Peter  without  showing 
himself  openly,  it  follows  that  the  I'eport  of  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  his  character  must  have  already  been 
widely  spread  iu  Jerusalem.  But  this  being  presupposed,  it 
cannot  be  admitted  that  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  w^ere 
filled  with  mistrust  again-t  him,  nor  could  he  have  needed  the 
friendly  offices  of  Barnabas  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the 
church.  It  is  also  highly  improbable,  that  the  conversion  of 
such  an  adversary,  which  was  accomplished,  too,  in  so  remai'k- 
able  a  manner,  should  not  have  become  known  after  so  long 
an  interval  among  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem.  And  if  only 
such  a  concealed  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  be  admitted,  the 
disputations  between  him  and  the  Hellenists  could  not  have 
taken  place.  Certainly,  this  supposition  has  sevei-al  things  in 
its  fixvour,  and  admitting  it,  the  credibility  of  the  Acts  iu 
all  essential  points  would  still  remain  unshaken.  From  this 
one  mistake,  that  the  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  instead  of 

'  Here  we  must  also  in  truth  acknowledge  that  Baur's  doubts  are 
not  altogether  unfounded,  although  we  cannot  acknowledge  the  decisive 
tone  of  his  assertions  to  be  equally  well-founded,  and  at  all  events  can 
only  admit  an  accidental  error  of  tradition,  which  nowise  affects  the 
general  truth  of  the  narration,  and  implies  no  designed  fabrication  for 
a  ppecial  purpose. 

*  According  to  an  account  not  sufficiently  authenticated,  in  the 
Hypoiyposes  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  Eusebius,  {Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  1,) 
Barnabas  had  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

*  But  this  erroneous  statement  involves  only  an  ignorance  of  paiti- 
cular  circumstances;  for  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Paul  had  made 
his  first  visit  to  the  church  at  .Jerusalem,  without  an  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place,  the  assumption 
might  be  easily  made,  thit  he  was  then  introduced  to  the  apostles  m 
general. 

VOL.  n.  M 
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a  private,  was  I'epreseuted  as  a  public  one,  other  riiistnkea 
would  follow  without  occasioning  what  might  justly  be  called 
an  essential  deviation  from  historical  truth.  Meanwhile, 
we  do  not  venture  to  maintaiii  this,  since  many  adjustments 
can  l>e  conceived  between  the  two  accounts,  according  to 
which  they  supply  each  other's  deficiencies. 

"  We  cannot  so  certainly  contradict  the  assertion,  that 
I'aul's  conversion  must  have  been  already  generally  known  in 
Jerusalem.  It  may  lessen  the  difficidty  if  we  consider  that 
tlie  young  man  Saul  could  not  at  that  time  have  attained  to 
such  great  eminence,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  three 
years  after  his  conversion  had  been  spent  in  retirement 
in  Arabia,  and  that  his  return  was  rendered  difficult  by 
political  occurrences — the  war  with  King  Aretas.  But  it  was 
also  possible,  that  Barnabas  aided  him  by  his  good  offices, 
though  they  might  not  be  required  for  the  precise  object 
of  removing  the  mistrust  of  the  believers.  He  might  have 
applied  to  him  as  to  a  Hellenist,  one  of  his  old  acquaintances, 
and  through  him  have  been  introduced  to  Peter.  In  itself  it 
is  perfectly  natui-al  that  he  should  first  resort  to  those  Chris- 
tians who  stood  nearest  to  him  by  descent,  and  probably 
by  early  connexions.  Thus  it  might  easily  happen  that, 
although  he  had  not  yet  come  in  contact  with  the  whole 
Church,  he  had  had  intercourse  with  many  Hellenists,  and 
through  them  was  involved  in  those  disputations  which  led  to 
the  persecutions  afterwards  raised  against  him. 

"  But  in  reference  to  these  disputations  of  Paul  with  the 
Hellenists,  questions  suggest  themselves  which  we  must 
examine  before  we  proceed  any  fui'ther  with  the  consideration 
of  liis  life  and  labours  : — the  question,  whether  Paul  from  the 
beginning  occujjied  that  peculiar  point  of  view  which  he  held 
afterwards  on  the  opposition  between  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel,  and  in  accordance  with  this  had  resolved  to  present 
Christianity  to  the  Gentiles  in  its  independent  development, 
separate  from  Judaism,  or  whether  such  a  tendency  was  foimed 
in  his  mind  by  the  opposition  his  preaching  met  with  from 
a  hostile  Judaism — the  question,  from  what  influences  the 
development  of  this  peculiarly  Pauline  element  is  to  be 
deduced ;  and  this  question,  again,  is  connected  with  the 
more  general  one,  respecting  the  sources  to  which  Paul  \\us 
ittdebtod  for  his  kjiowledue  of  Cliristian  truth. 
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"  Tn  passing  over  from  the  stand-point  of  Pharisaism,  it 
might  very  easily  happen  that  dependence  on  tlie  authority 
of  tlie  Mosaic  Law  as  a  matter  of  perpetual  obligation  would 
be  at  the  same  time  given  up.  This  might  happen  in  the 
instances  of  such  conversions  as  were  effected  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  instrumentality.  But  it  was  altogether  different  with 
such  a  conversion  as  Paul's,  which  was  not  brought  about  by 
any  such  instrumentality,  but  in  an  immediate  and  sudden 
manner  by  a  violent  crisis.  Here  then  could  be  no  connecting 
link,  but  only  an  absolute  opposition.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  powerful  spirit  of  Paul,  disposed  to  meet  in  violent  02:)po- 
sitiou,  would  forsake  the  natural  course  of  development,  and  be 
impelled,  like  the  later  ultra-PauUnians,  to  a  direction  alto- 
gether hostile  to  Judaism. 

"  We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  influence  of  Hellenism 
on  a  man  who  in  early  youth  had  been  trained  in  the  schools 
of  the  Pharisees,  cannot  here  be  taken  into  accoimt.  In 
general,  we  must  not  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
liberal  spirit  was  universal  among  the  Hellenists.  If,  as 
appears  from  Philo's  writings,  this  was  not  the  case  even 
at  Alexandi'ia,  where  the  Hellenic  element  of  culture  exerted 
the  greatest  influence  and  power,  so  much  less  are  we  justified 
in  supposing  it  to  have  been  with  the  Hellenists  generally, 
among  whom  we  cannot  admit  the  predominance  of  the 
element  of  Grecian  culture  in  an  equal  degree  It  was  what 
might  be  expected,  when  a  number  of  persons  had  devoted 
themselves  so  much  to  a  foreign  element  of  culture,  as 
to  become  estranged  from  the  Jewish,  that  others  would  be 
so  much  more  mistrustful  of  all  a])plication  to  what  was 
Hellenic,  and  the  opposition  to  the  abuse  of  freedom  would 
drive  them  more  violently  to  unreason,  servitude  to  the 
letter,  and  illiberality.  As  we  find  among  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  three  parties,  we  might  expect  a  similar  variety  among 
the  Hellenistic  Jews.  The  family  of  Paul,  from  which  sjoi-ang 
the  pupil  of  Gamaliel,  was  probably  attached  rather  to  the 
more  contracted,  than  to  the  liberal  class.  Ananias,  the 
teacher  of  Paul,  when  he  professed  himself  a  Christian 
at  Damascus,  was  universally  respected  on  account  of  his 
legal  piety,  and  such  a  man  would  be  vcr)'  fa,r  from  leailing 
Paul  nearer  tlie  direction  which  the  apostle's  mind  afterwaixts 
took.     We    nuL-ht   sooner   think   in    this    connexiun  of  the 
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injluence  of  the  liberal-minded  Christiaus,  such  as  proceeded 
from  the  midst  of  the  Hellenists  in  consequence  of  tha 
impulse  given  by  Stephen,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  new 
ideas  called  forth  by  the  martyr-  Stephen ;  but  we  do  not 
know,  whether  Paid  soon  after  his  conversion  came  into 
a  social  circle  where  influences  of  this  kind  woiild  act  upon 
him,  and  at  all  events  we  have  no  proof  of  it.  But  even 
apart  from  the  Divine  element,  if  we  only  consider  the  great 
originality  of  Paul's  mind,  we  must  not  attribute  too  much 
to  determining  influences  from  without  on  such  a  man. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  con- 
version, in  which  the  Divine  element  so  powerfully  pre- 
dominated, by  which,  in  vii'tue  of  that  immediate  communica- 
tion with  Christ,  he  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the  other 
apostles.  Hence  also  that  Christian  originality  which 
marked  the  apostles  in  consequence  of  their  personal  con- 
nexion with  Christ,  must  be  also  ascribed  to  him,  if  to  any 
one.  And  that  it  was  so  he  testifies,  declaring  that  he 
received  the  Gospel  not  fi'om  men,  nor  was  instructed  in  it  by 
men,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  as  soon 
as  God  had  revealed  his  Son  in  him  that  he  might  publish 
him  among  the  Gentiles,  he  at  once  sought  not  human 
counsel,  nor  visited  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  but  betook 
himself  to  a  spot  the  furthest  from  all  such  instruction,  where 
lie  must  derive  all  his  knowledge  from  an  entirely  different 
source. 

"  In  order  rightly  to  understand  the  whole  force  and  mean- 
ing of  Paul's  expressions  relative  to  that  internal  transaction 
of  which  he  alone  conoid  testify,  we  must  flrst  of  all  under- 
stand what  he  means  by  the  term  dTro/caXiii^ic.  Everything 
good  and  true  must  be  finally  traced  back  to  the  Father 
of  lights,  from  whom  all  light  beams  forth  for  the  spiritual 
world ;  his  revelation  in  all  must  be  acknowledged ;  and  especi- 
ally is  this  idea  applicable  to  all  that  is  original  and  immediate 
in  the  consciousness,  where  from  the  hidden  depths  of  the 
spirit,  by  virtue  of  the  root  of  cm-  existence  in  God,  the  light 
of  new  creative  ideas  springs  up  in  the  soul.  Thus,  if  Paul 
had  not  more  distinctl}^  defined  the  idea  of  revelation,  we 
might  say  that  from  the  stand-point  of  religious  intuition, 
looking  only  at  the  Divine  causality,  and  not  regarding 
iiatui'al  instrumentQlity.  he  had  derived  from  Divine  revela- 
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tion  "wliat  proceeded  from  within  by  the  development  of 
reason.  But  if  Paul  knew  this  idea  of  revelation  in  a 
general  sense,  and  expressly  distinguished  from  it  another 
more  limited  idea,  then  we  must  reject  the  supposition  that 
he  only  by  a  pecuharity  of  religious  dialect  called  that  revela- 
tion which  from  another  point  of  view  might  be  otherwise 
named.  He  had  in  fact  a  peculiar  word  to  designate  that 
general  idea  of  revelation  which  applies  to  all  consciousness  of 
religious  and  moral  truth,  to  which  the  mind  is  led  by  the 
contemplation  of  creation,  or  by  entering  into  itself,  by  con- 
science and  reason  ;  the  word  (pavepovv,  which  he  uses  for  this 
purpose  in  the  well-known  passages  in  the  first  chapters  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  when  he  speaks  of  what  can  be 
known  neither  from  the  contemplation  of  creation,  nor  from 
the  existence  of  reason  or  conscience,  but  only  by  a  com- 
mimication  of  the  Spmt  of  God,  differing  from  all  these,  and 
newly  imparted,  he  uses  the  word  aVo^-aAvVretv.  Paul,  it  is 
true,  also  uses  the  more  general  designation,  the  word  (pavepovi', 
for  that  which  cannot  be  known  by  the  natural  medium  ;  but 
no  passage  can  be  pointed  out,  in  which  the  word  dwoKu- 
\virreiy  is  used  in  the  more  general  sense. 

"  Tholuck,  indeed,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Commentaiy  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  72,  has  appealed  to  Phil.  iii.  15, 
as  a  passage  to  which  this  consti-uction  of  the  idea  will  not 
apply.  And,  certainly,  there  is  some  truth  at  the  basis  of 
what  he  says.  No  doubt,  Paul  in  those  words  was  not 
thinking  merely  of  such  an  advance  of  insight  into  Christian 
truth  as  proceeds  from  an  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spii'it ;  but  instrumentality  by  a  process  of  thought  animates 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  excluded.  There  is,  without  doubt, 
in  these  words,  a  reference,  not  merely  to  new  knowledge, 
such  as  must  be  communicated  at  once  by  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  they  rather  suggest  that  Christians  who  are 
still  immature  ought  to  learn  more  thoroughly,  and  better 
understand,  the  contents  of  the  Christian  truth  already  com- 
municated to  them,  by  further  meditation  carried  on  in  the 
divine  illumination  which  they  have  already  received,  or  more 
fully  animated  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose  organs  they  have 
become;  as,  for  instance,  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Law,  and  the  consequences  developed  from  faith  in  the 
justification  obtained  through  Christ.      But  still  the  word 
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uTvoicuXuTr-eiv  here  retains  its  fundamental  meaning,  inasmuch 
as  the  insiglit  spolven  of,  does  not  proceed  from  natural  reason, 
but  is  obtained  only  by  the  new  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Here  also  there  is  an  illustration  of  the  dilierence  between 
the  words  ^janpuvv  and  uTroKuXiinTtir. — Only  Paul  does  not 
distinguish  here  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the 
soul,  b}'  which,  first  of  all,  in  an  immediate  manner,  by  means 
of  a  divine  light  rising  upon  it,  it  is  led  to  the  consciousness 
of  such  truths  as  could  not  be  known  by  unassisted,  natural 
reason — and  the  further  development  of  these  truths  when 
once  introduced  into  the  consciousness,  by  the  power  of  reflec- 
tion exercised  upon  them  while  animated  and  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Still  the  divine  light  is  always  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  natural  reason,  into  which  it  enters  as  something- 
new — the  fountain  whence  all  is  drawn,  whether  the  original 
and  the  immediate  of  Divine  communications  is  intended,  or 
the  further  development  and  elaboration  of  the  original, — and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reason,  either  in  its  simple  receptivity, 
or  in  its  self-activity  as  an  oi'gan  to  be  worked  according  to 
the  peculiar  laws  of  its  nature,  but  always  as  an  organ  for  the 
higher  factor,  the  revealing  or  animating  Holy  Spirit.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  everything  is  to  be  traced  back  to  this,  which, 
without  its  aid,  could  not  be  effected  by  the  unassisted  reason, 
the  use  of  diroicaXvTrreiv  in  its  meaning  as  opposed  to  cpartpovv 
is  suitable.  And  we  can  only  distinguish  in  the  application 
of  this  idea,  which  always  retains  its  own  peculiar  meaning, 
the  wider  and  the  limited  use  of  it — the  latter,  when  the  sub- 
ject spoken  of  is  the  original,  creative  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  by  which  the  knowledge  of  things  hitherto  hidden,  is 
imparted  ;  the  ciTroKiWvxpigin  such  a  sense  as  is  essential  to  the 
charisma  of  prophecy. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  plain,  that  when  Paul  attributes  all  his 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth  to  dTroKciXvxpu,  he  traces  every- 
thing back  to  an  internal  Divine  causality.  But  here  the 
question  arises,  whether  in  reference  to  all  which  Paul  knew 
of  the  life,  the  ministry,  the  discourses  and  commands  of 
Christ,  all  other  sources  of  knowledge  were  excluded,  and 
only  this  one  left.  In  this  case  a  supernatural  communica- 
tion woidd  have  occupied  in  him  the  place  of  all  other  com- 
munications through  natui-al  hmuan  instrumentality. 

"  But  it  contradicts  all  analogy  in  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's 
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operations  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Ciiurch. 
and  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  that  what  was 
matter  of  historical  tradition,  should  be  conveyed  into  the 
consciousness  by  a  supernatural  revelation,  independent  of  this 
historical  connexion.  The  office  of  the  Spirit,  of  whom  Clirist 
says  that  he  shall  take  of  his  own,  and  bring  to  remembrancp 
what  he  himself  had  spoken  on  earth,  was  not  first  of  all  to 
create  a  tradition  of  Christ's  words  independent  of  this 
remembrance.  It  is  perfectly  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
Christ  communicated  to  Paul,  in  special  visions,  what  he  had 
spoken  and  commanded  on  earth.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
in  contradiction  to  Paul's  asserted  independence  in  his  apo- 
stolic vocation,  that  he  obtained  the  historical  materials  of 
Christ's  life  and  doctrine  from  the  natural  source,  common 
to  all,  of  tradition.  It  was  in  this  connexion  enough,  and 
the  only  important  point,  that  in  the  understanding  of 
the  truth  annoimced  by  Christ,  and  knowledge  of  its  nature, 
he  was  dependent  on  no  human  instruction,  but  drew  every- 
thing from  the  inward  revelation  of  Christ,  from  the  light  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  This  Spirit,  who  took  of  the  things  of 
Christ,  and  brought  to  remembrance  what  he  had  said,  per- 
formed the  same  office  for  him  as  for  the  other  Apostles.  On 
all  occasions  when  Paul  quotes  the  words  or  commands  or 
Christ,  he  speaks  in  a  manner  that  leads  us  to  think  of  no 
other  source  of  knowledge  than  that  of  tradition.  So  where 
he  mentions  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  he  would  have 
expressed  himself  quite  differently,  if  the  details  of  that  insti- 
tution had  lieen  made  known  to  him  by  an  immediate  revela- 
tion from  the  Lord.  He  would,  no  doubt,  have  given  quite  a 
different  turn  to  the  expressions,  indicating  the  mamier  in 
which  he  had  been  informed  of  it." 

P.  95, 1.  5,  after  "  himself,"  add,  ''Where  Paul,  in  his  epistles, 
speaks  of  the  imitation  of  Christ,  he  speaks  as  if  a  distinct 
historical  image  of  the  Saviour  was  well  known  throughout 
the  Church ;  and  taking  everything  together,  we  are  justified 
in  supposing  that  he  made  use  of  an  original  historical  record 
respecting  Christ's  ministry  in  his  addresses  as  a  point  of  con- 
nexion for  his  instructions,  which  shortei*  record  fell  into 
oblivion  when  the  canonical  gospels  had  attained  to  geneixl 
notoriety  and  repute. 

"  We  may  also  admit,  that  Paul,  making  use  of  such  historicui 
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materials,  learned  to  understand  and  develop  from  the  same 
the  siibstance  of  Christ's  discourses  and  the  import  of  the 
transactions  of  his  life,  the  substance  of  the  truth  revealed  by 
Chi-ist,  through  the  peculiar  communications  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  which  we  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of  aVok-nXu^/zftc, 
and  through  his  peculiar  mental  activity  animated  by  the 
same  Spirit  from  whom  these  original  movements  proceeded. 
By  these  means  he  developed  still  fui-ther,  accoixling  to  the 
deductions  they  oftered,  and  in  relation  to  the  controversies  of 
his  times,  the  ti'uths  which  had  been  introduced  into  his  con- 
sciousness by  those  a.Tr(>KaXv\liEic.  The  manner  in  which  he 
accompKshed  this  was  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
himself  had  been  convei-ted,  and  by  his  dialectic  cast  of  mind, 
as  it  had  been  developed  in  the  Pharisaic  school.  And  thus 
we  can  make  it  very  evident  to  ourselves,  how  so  many  deep 
truths  expressed  by  him,  (as,  for  example,  on  the  relation  of 
the  Law  to  the  (jtospel,)  unfolded  themselves  to  him  ffom 
a  pregnant  hint  given  by  Christ  himself 

"  If,  therefore,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Paul's  views  respecting  the  relation  between  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel  were  early  developed  in  his  mind,  we  can 
at  once  account  for  his  being  induced  in  his  disputes  with  the 
Hellenists  to  exhibit  this  side  of  evangelical  truth  more  freely, 
and  thus  to  excite  still  more  the  anger  of  the  Jews.  On  the 
other  hand,"  &c.  (P.  98,  1.  2.) 

P.  99,  1.  18,  "  Barnabas,"  (note.)  When  Baur,  in  the  work 
already  quoted,  p.  40,  casts  a  doubt  on  this  mission  of  Bar- 
nabas from  Jerusalem,  and  thinks  that  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  Hellenists  occasioned  by  the  persecution  raised  against 
Stephen,  he  had  sought  to  form  an  independent  sphere  of 
action  out  of  Jerusalem,  this  is  only  a  specimen  of  those  ar- 
bitrary conclusions  and  combinations  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  facts  by  Dr.  Bam',  of  which  we  have  pointed  out  the 
futility. 

P.  100,  1.  8,  "  founder,"  (note.)  When  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  great  influence  of  the  Latin  language,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  government  in  this  chief  city  of  Roman  Asia,  we 
shall  certainly  find  no  ground  in  the  Latin  form  of  the  name 
to  doubt,  with  Baur  (p.  90),  the  truth  of  this  account  of  its 
origin,  and  to  find  in  it  an  auachi'onism. 

P.  105,  1.  8,  after  "  t"  add,  ''  At  all  events,  if  we  admit  that 
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Paul  took  such  a  journey,  we  must  considei*  it  as  one  not 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  as  the 
second  of  the  journeys  which  he  made  to  Jerusalem,  after  his 
conversion.  But  it  may  be  asked,  whether  this  jovu-ney  of 
Paul's  is  on  the  whole  sufficiently  accredited  1  its  not  being 
mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  tlie 
Galatians  excites  strong  doubts.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought 
possible  that  in  numbering  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem  up  to  a 
certain  time,  this  journey  was  passed  over  as  not  very  impor- 
tant, or  that  at  the  instant  of  writing  he  did  not  happen  to 
think  of  it.  Still  we  cannot  consider  this  as  at  all  probable. 
Paul  certainly  so  expresses  himself  that  we  cannot  attach  any 
other  meaning  to  his  words  than,  tliat  after  that  short  stay  of 
fom-teen  days  in  Jerusalem,  he  had  not  been  there  till  that 
journey  which  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Church ;  hence  he  could  say  that  he  had  continued  person- 
ally unknown  to  the  Chux'ches  in  Judea — that  they  had  only 
heard  by  report  of  the  labours  of  him  who  had  once  been  a 
persecutor.  And  what  conclusion  must  we  draw  from  this, 
relative  to  the  account  in  the  Acts?  Nothing  more  than 
that  the  tradition  which  Luke  followed,  and  which  united 
Paul  and  Barnabas  in  their  labours  at  this  period,  joined  them 
]iere  together,  although  for  some  reason  this  was  an  exception ; 
or  Paul  might  have  been  chosen  as  a  delegate,  but  some  un- 
known circumstance  might  have  prevented  his  taking  the 
journey.  At  least,  we  can  more  easily  admit  an  oversight 
here,  than  resolve  to  do  violence  to  Paul's  own  declaration." 
(Note.)  "  I  agree  here,  as  in  most  points,  with  Bleek  ;  see  his 
Beitrdge zur Evangelieii-Kritik, Berlin,  1 846,  p.  55 ;  awork  that 
contains  the  results  of  an  unprejudiced,  profound  and  cautious 
criticism ;  fi-om  this  writer,  indeed,  no  other  coidd  be  expected." 
P.  107,  note  1,  add,  "  Beair  (p.  94)  objects  to  the  use  I 
here  make  of  this  work  of  Luciau's,  because  it  is  evident,  he 
says,  that  in  this  discourse  he  was  not  describing  an  historical 
person,  but  only  intended  to  paint  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Certainly,  we  do  not  appeal  to  Lucian's  work  as  a  sure 
source  of  historical  information,  but  can  only  suppose  a 
groundwork  of  special  historical  truth,  which  Lucian  fills  up 
for  the  object  he  had  in  view.  But  this  decides  nothing  against 
my  use  of  it.  If  Lucian  gives  the  manners  of  liis  times,  tiie 
traits  must  be  borrowed  from  the  life,  and  hence,  we  can  make 
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use  of  his  work  a  proof  that  the  narrative  under  our  conside* 
ration  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the 
times  to  which  it  belongs." 

P.  108,  1.  16,  "  discourse,"  (note.)  Baiu*  maintains  that 
this  discourse  beai-s  the  mai'ks  of  an  artificial  composition;  that 
the  greater  part  is  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  the  discourses  of 
Peter,  already  reported  in  the  Acts,  and  only  at  the  close, 
a  Pauline  turn  of  expression  is  brought  in,  a  foreign  element, 
not  at  all  suited  to  the  whole.  We  veiy  readily  gi'ant  that  we 
have  no  exact  and  complete  report  of  Paul's  discourse,  and  that 
we  should  have  recognised  more  of  what  is  peculiarly  Pauline, 
if  the  discourse  had  come  down  to  us  in  its  original  form.  Yet 
we  cannot  assent  to  what  Baiu-  says  about  the  composition  ; 
but  we  think  that  here  may  be  discerned  the  genuine  mmn 
features  of  the  discourse  delivered  by  Paid.  We  find  here  a 
combination  of  the  peculiarly  Pauhne  as  it  appears  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification,  with  what,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  formed  the  common  type  in  all  apologetical  discourses  of 
the  apostles  when  addressing  Jews.  The  references  to  the 
ancient  histoiy  of  the  Theocratic  people  and  to  the  Mes- 
sianic element  must  naturally  be  prominent  at  all  times.  The 
adducing  of  Christ's  resuiTcction  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 
agency  belongs  also  to  the  common  foundation  of  the  Christian 
testimony,  and  is  brouglit  forward  not  less  in  the  Epistles  of 
Paul.  As  Paul  was  speaking  to  persons  who  for  the  first  time 
were  invited  to  the  Faith,  he  would  naturally  express  himself 
otherwise  than  in  his  epistles  addi'essed  to  believing  Chris- 
tians. In  such  a  discourse  the  resun-ection  of  Chi'ist  was 
necessarily  introduced  as  a  pi'actical  divine  credential  for 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  ;  a  credential  also  for  what  he  had 
effected  by  his  sufferings  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  If  this 
kind  of  composition  is  to  be  set  down  as  unpauline,  then 
Piomans  iv.  25,  must  be  also  luipauline.  See  Sclileiermacher's 
Eii'leitung  in  dasneue  T^itament,  p.  375. 

P.  109,  I.  8  of  note  1,  instead  of  "  TrdvTwv,  to  refer,"  read 
"  TvdvTwi',  led  him  to  refer." 

P.  Ill,  note  4,  after  "natm-e,"  (p.  112,)  odd,  "  WTiat 
Baur  says  (p.  95)  in  his  note  on  these  words,  induces  me  to 
axld  a  few  words  to  justify  my  remarks.  He  finds  fault  with 
the  first  words  as  giving  '  a  very  unworthy  view  of  Chris- 
tianity—since it  must  follow  that  miracles  belong  so  essentially 
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to  Christianity  that  wherever  it  is  not  accompanied  by  such 
acts,  it  does  not  manifest  its  divine  hfe-power.  And  since,  con- 
fessedly, no  such  wonders  take  place  now,  Christianity  must 
have  been  long  devoid  of  vitality.'  But  this  can  have  been 
written  only  in  consequence  of  a  palpable  distortion  of  my  lan- 
guage, though  not  intentionally  ;  for  sxich  a  distortion  might 
ecosily  take  place  without  design,  by  interpreting  what  I  have 
said,  from  a  foreign  stand-point.  Of  divine  powers  in  Chris- 
tianity persons  speak  iu  one  sense  from  a  supernaturalist 
point  of  view,  and  in  another  sense  from  a  rationalist  stand- 
point that  denies  the  supernatural,  whether  it  be  a  Rationalism 
connected  with  a  deistical  or  pantheistical  view  of  the  Uni- 
verse, which  with  reckless  consequentness  goes  to  the  length 
of  denying  eveiything  supersensual  or  connected  with  a  future 
life,  or  an  inconsequent  Rationalism,  which  still  leaves  some- 
thing supersensual  and  beyond  the  present  life.  If  by  the 
divine  powers  of  Christianity  we  understand  something  specific 
and  peculiar,  not  proceeding  from  the  regular  development  of 
human  nature,  something  new,  in  a  true  sense  supernatural, 
which  is  introduced  through  the  supernatural  event  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  and  his  whole  work — then  from  such  a  point 
of  view,  what  we  call  miracle  will  appear  as  the  sign  correspond- 
ing to  this  supernatm-al  principle  on  its  introduction  into  the 
natural  development  of  mankind;  an  operation  akin  to  this 
causality.  And  it  can  with  perfect  jvistice  be  said,  that  who- 
ever finds  himself  on  this  stand-point  of  contemplation,  who- 
ever acknowledges  the  Scriptural  Christ  in  his  true  super- 
naturality,  has  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case  itself  for 
not  acknowledging  a  miracle  involved  in  a  transaction  con- 
nected with  the  first  development  of  Christianity.  And  it  is 
by  no  means  affirmed  that  this  supernatural  divine  power 
having  once  entered  into  the  life  of  Humanity,  must  always 
be  accompanied  by  such  miracles.  Rather,  we  consider  it  as 
belonging  to  the  law  of  the  development  of  this  divine  power 
in  the  human  race,  that  after  it  has  once  adapted  itself  to  the 
natural  development  of  humanity,  these  outward  marks  of  the 
supernatural  will  retire.  But  what  Christianity  has  eftected 
and  continues  to  effect  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  transfor- 
mation of  the  world — we  recognise  as  something  proceeding 
from  the  same  divine  power  indwelling  in  Christianity  and 
identical  with  this  miraculous  element.     But  tJic  ca^ic  's  alto- 
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getlier  different,  when  by  'the  divine  power  of  Christianity 
nothing  more  is  understood  than  an  excitement  of  the  powers 
ah'eady  lying  in  human  nature  through  the  impulse  given  by 
Christ,  in  no  other  sense  than  we  may  speak  of  the  excitement 
of  higher  powers  in  humanity  by  the  movement  called  foi'th 
by  any  eminent  man  through  his  influence  on  society,  or  in 
no  other  sense  than  as  we  speak  of  a  divine  power  in  all 
the  manifestations  of  Truth  and  Goodness. 

"But  as  to  the  second  part  of  this  note,  it  stands  in  no  con- 
tradiction to  the  idea  of  a  miracle  as  I  have  represented  it. 
It  would  only  affect  such  an  idea  of  a  miracle  as  Dr.  Baur 
has  erroneously  attributed  to  me  and  the  advocates  of  the 
supernaturalist  point  of  view,  which  he  considers  the  only 
consequential  one,  viewing  the  subject  from  his  stand- 
point of  thorough  consequential  Naturalism  or  Pantheism; 
but  against  which  I  have  often  sufficiently  guarded  myself 
both  in  this  work  and  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  It  is  by  no 
means  asserted  in  these  words,  as  Baur's  interpretation  of 
them  would  imply,  that  the  miracle  could  be  denied  only 
from  the  stand-point  of  a  mechanical  view  of  nature, 
which  certainly  would  be  an  unfounded  and  imjust  assertion. 
There  is  a  certain  denial  of  miracles,  (which  is  not  to  be  said 
of  eveiy  denial,)  and  so  there  is  a  certain  mode  of  asserting 
miracles,  which  proceeds  from  a  mechanical  view  of  nature. 
These  words  do  not,  indeed,  commend  the  miracle  to  the 
stand-point  of  a  contemplation  of  nature,  which  is  not 
absolutely  mechanical,  to  prove  its  possibility ;  but  thej^  only 
refer  to  it  so  far  that  from  the  stand-point  of  a  deeper 
living  conception  of  nature,  there  is  no  cause  to  set  oneself 
beforehand  against  many  immediate  operations  which  are 
analogous  to  what  we  term  miracles;  that  from  this  stand- 
point we  cannot  so  easily  permit  ourselves  to  pass  sentence  on 
uncommon  occurrences,  as  if  they  were  absolute  impossi- 
bilities. I  have  written  this  by  way  of  explanation  for  the 
advocates  of  another  stand -point,  as  far  as  freedom  from 
prejudice,  the  love  of  truth,  and  rectitude  can  receive  such 
an  explanation.  Whoever  knows  how  to  estimate  scientific 
character,  even  with  opposite  convictions,  will  not  be  disposed, 
■with  Dr.  Baur,  to  describe  me  as  one  who  only  uses  the 
weapons  of  a  vulgar  controversialist." 

P.  ]  1 2,  note  1,  add,  "  Although  I  am  very  far  from   con- 
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fouuding  this  (the  ApostoHc)  age  with  the  Homeric,  T  can  by 
110  means  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Baur's  assertion, 
that  at  this  time,  among  the  uninstructed  people,  there  might 
be  a  belief  in  demoniacal  and  goetic  operations,  but  not  in 
new  appearances  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  this  account  of  the 
Lycaonians  must  be  unhistorical." 

P.  112,  \.  8,  "ferment,"  (note.)  When  Baur  says  against 
these  words,  that  the  religious  ferment  rather  excited  doubt 
and  unbelief,  we  must  reply,  that  in  times  of  such  ferment, 
heterogeneous  elements  are  wont  to  come  together,  fanaticism, 
superstition,  and  unbelief,  which  Baur  himself,  as  is  evident 
fi'om  his  own  expressions,  must  acknowledge;  but  then  no 
ground  is  left  for  disputing  what  I  said. 

P.  113,  1.  26,  after  "Paul"  add,  "  And  this  transition  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  a  reverence  which  beheld 
beings  of  a  higher  order  in  the  apostles,  to  rage  against  them 
as  enemies  of  the  gods,  in  such  a  popular  assembly,  who  by 
instantaneous  excitement  Avere  soon  driven  from  one  impres- 
sion to  its  opposite,  cannot  be  regarded  as  sui-pi'ising." 

P.  115,  after  the  paragraph  ending  "among  the  heathen," 
add,  "  It  was  a  principal  object  with  Paul,  to  explain  to  the 
apostles  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
pul)lish  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  and  to  obtain  from 
them  an  acknowledgment  of  his  apostolic  ministry  as  not  a 
vain  one.  This  must  certainly  have  been  to  him  a  point  of 
the  first  importance.  If  the  apostles  and  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  (who  stood  next  to  them,  and  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  Jewish  Church,)  were  disposed  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  liim,  their  influence  woidd  have  a  great  efifect,  and 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  a  division  in  the  church.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  him, 
all  conferences  with  any  other  parties  would  be  u.seless.  Yet 
this  would  not  prevent  Paul  from  acting  as  a  delegate  from 
one  church  to  the  other. 

"  If  we  learn  fi-om  the  account  in  the  Acts  that  public  con- 
ferences were  held,  yet  we  must  presume  that  these  were  not 
the  first,  but  that  Paul  first  of  all  explained  himself  in  private 
to  the  apostles,  before  whom  he  could  express  himself  with- 
out reserve  on  every  topic,  prior  to  his  bringing  forward 
the  subject  in  an  assembly  consisting  of  such  heterogeneoua 
materials.     We  must  necessarily  presuppose  that  he  assui'ed 
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himself  of  perfect  agveemeut  with  the  apostles  before  h6 
would  venture  to  risk  the  issue  of  such  a  public  council. 
But  if  we  set  out  with  that  private  conference  between  Paul 
and  the  apostles,  we  are  cei'tainly  justified  in  concluding  that 
this  could  not  be  considered  as  suflicieiit,  but  that  it  would 
be  attempted  to  bring  the  church  in  which  so  much  that  was 
Jewish  predominated,  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  points 
agreed  upon  by  Paul  and  the  apostles ;  and  this  could  be 
done  only  by  public  conferences.  Thus  Vi^e  must  maintain 
that  the  account  in  the  Acts  and  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  do  not  contradict  each  other ;  indeed,  so  far  from 
that  being  the  case,  if  we  had  only  one  representation,  we 
should  be  led  to  fill  it  up  with  the  substance  of  the  other,  by 
tracing  the  pragmatic  historical  connexion. '  Paul,  therefore, 
first  of  all,  applied  himself  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  John, 
and  to  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  To  them  he  explained, 
how  he  had  been  accustomed  to  publish  the  Gospel  among 
the  heathen,  and  described  to  them  the  success  of  his  ministry 
— what  God  had  effected  by  him  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  how  God  himself  had  thus  accredited  his  method  as 
the  right  one.  And  the  apostles,  prepared  by  what  had 
already  taken  place,^  acknowledged  that  God,  who  had  called 
Peter  to   publish   the    Gospel   among   the   Jews,  ^   and   also 

'  I  cannot  comprehend  how  Baur  (p.  116)  can  find  fault  with  such  au 
adjustment,  which  appears  to  me  absolutely  necessary,  as  uncritical  and 
arbitrary.  That  Paul  in  tiie  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  says  nothing  of 
a  public  discussion,  is  not  surprising;  for  he  brings  foi ward  what  for 
him  was  the  most  important  point,  in  combating  with  his  opponents, 
who  wished  to  make  the  authority  of  the  Palestinian  apostles  and  of 
James  absolute.  But  those  public  discussions  and  their  result  he  could 
take  for  granted,  as  well  known.  They  were  not  of  so  much  consequence 
to  him,  as  the  acknowledgment  of  his  independent  call  from  heaven  to 
publish  the  Gospel.  The  phrase  kot'  ISiai'  Si  rois  doKoiiai  is  certainly 
nothing  more  than  a  designation  for  what  had  before  been  left  indcJi- 
iiite,  and  it  must  be  grant'd  Dr.  Baur,  that  nothing  mors  can  be  drawn 
Irom  it  wilh  certainty  ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  there  was  a  referenco 
in  the  apostle's  mind  to  what  had  taken  place  Sriixocria. 

'■'  We  believe  that  it  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  above,  that  the 
preceding  developments,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts,  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  ofl'er  no  contradiction  to  what 
now  took  place. 

^  Peter,  as  the  person  who  from  the  first  had  been  most  active  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  here  makes  the  principal  figuic;  James's  vocation 
was  confined  to  the  internal  guidance  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Tha< 
Peier  was  preeminently  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  is  quite  con- 
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bestowed  on  Paul  the  power  to  labovir  for  the  Gospel  anions 
the  Gentiles.  They  agreed  with  him,  that  tliey  and  Paul 
should  each  continue  to  laboiir  in  their  respective  spheres,  on 
the  sole  condition  that  the  new  churches  among  the  Gentiles 
should  give  a  pledge  of  their  common  faith  \\ath  the  primitive 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  gi*atitude  to  the  persons  from 
whom  they  had  received  the  Gospel,  by  contributing  towards 
the  temporal  necessities  of  the  poor  among  them.  What 
had  been  now  expressed  on  both  sides  1  That  the  Gentik  s 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  pressure  of  Judaism,  but  with 
them  everything  should  depend  on  faith  in  tlie  Redeemer; 
that  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  Jewish  Christians  should  not 
be  compelled  to  renounce  at  once  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion corresponding  to  their  popular  theocratic  stand-point 
founded  in  their  historical  development.  How  easily  might 
Paul's  ardent  spirit,  in  his  zeal  for  the  fundamental  tniths  of 
the  Gospel,  which  to  him  were  most  important,  have  been 
hurried  along  to  require  from  the  believing  Jews,  that  they 
should  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  Gentiles  in  a 
renunciation  of  everything  Jewish.  If  they  really  acknow- 
ledged that  nothing  more  was  required  for  the  justification  of 
man  than  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  without  the  works  of  the 
Law,  it  would  appear  a  necessary  consequence,  that  they 
should  give  a  practical  proof  of  their  assent  by  throwing  otf 
the  yoke  of  the  Law.  Their  adherence  to  the  obsen'ance  of 
the  Law  appeared  at  variance  with  this  belief ;  it  was  a  prac- 
tical confirmation  of  the  opposite  conviction.  Paul  might 
easily  have  taken  this  view  of  the  subject.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  how  easily  could  the  Palestinian  apostles,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  connect  the  new  spirit  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
old  Jewish  form  of  life,  have  been  induced  to  consider  as 
inseparable  what  had  been  mingled  in  their  own  conceptions 
and  practice,  especially  since  Christ  himself  had  in  all  things 
observed  the  Law.  What  an  impression  might  the  sight  of  a 
heathen,  living  altogether  in  a  Gentile  manrier,  make  at  once 
on  a  James  who  probably  had  never  left  Jerusalem,  and  had 
lived  from  his  youth  up  in  the  strict  observance  of  the  Law  i 

si?tent  with  his  having  been  once  and  again  called  to  extend  hi^!  min- 
istry to  the  Gentiles;  and  equally  so  was  it  consistent  with  Paul's  heim; 
the  apostle  of  the  uncircuiucisinn,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  oipnituhiLus 
iSo  had  of  convert ii  y  individuals  among  the  Jews.    liom.  xi.  i4. 
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And  was  sncli  an  one  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  memler  of  the 
same  religious  community,  as  an  equally  privileged  brother  in 
the  faith  1  In  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  on  this  occasion, 
we  are  struck  with  the  combination  of  genuine  liberality  of 
mind  and  wisdom ;  how  each  side  retained  their  own  stand- 
point, indicated  by  history,  and  yet  both  renounced  it,  and 
raised  themselves  to  the  fellowship  of  a  higher  unity,  founded 
on  the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  by  which  all  their  contracted 
individuality  was  abandoned.  In  the  conviction  that  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  the  only  necessaiy  and  all-sufficient 
means  of  justification  and  sanctification,  the  Palestinian 
apostles  mvist  have  agi'eed  with  Paul.  Otherwise  they  would 
not  have  granted  that  this  without  the  Mosaic  Law,  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  Gentiles  fellow-members  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  same  must  also  apply  to  the  Jews,  or  we  must  admit 
that  in  their  opinion,  the  Jews  who  observed  the  Mosaic  Law 
would  have  some  preeminence  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
But  of  such  an  opinion  we  find  no  trace.  On  both  sides 
there  was  an  acknowledgment  of  equal  Messianic  rights  to 
believing  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Nothing,  therefore,  prevented 
the  union  of  both  in  one  body.  Either  they  followed  in  their 
practice  such  principles  as  they  had  developed  into  clear 
consciousness,  or  they  followed  the  pressure  of  history,  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  being  clearly  conscious  of  the 
13rinciples  which  formed  the  rational  ground  of  their  conduct. 
In  the  first  case  they  followed  the  princijjles  which  Paul 
expressed  when  he  said,  '  that  to  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew,' 
(1  Cor.  ix.  20,)  in  order  to  gain  the  Jews  to  the  Gospel ;  or, 
'  Let  every  man,  wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide  with 
God.'  (1  Cor.  vii.  24.)  Two  principles  form  the  basis  of 
these  words  ;  first,  that  a  man  without  giving  up  anything  of 
his  inward  freedom  must  accommodate  himself  outwardly  to 
the  stand-point  of  the  Jews,  in  order  to  gain  them  so  much 
more  easily  to  the  faith;  and  secondly,  that  no  one  should 
withdraw  arbitrarily  ft-om  the  stand-point  on  which  he  has 
been  placed  by  historical  development.  Whoever  had  em- 
l)raced  the  Christian  faith,  being  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
people,  was  required  to  make  no  external  alteration,  but 
might  expect  that  by  the  power  of  the  new  Christian  spirit 
everything  would  be  transformed  by  an  internal  change,  or 
by  the  great  developments  in  the  world's  history, — such,  for 
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instance,  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, — the  judgment  on 
the  corrupt  Theocracy,  the  dissolution  of  outward  Judaism, 
would  be  brought  about.  But  in  the  second  place,  it  waa 
admitted  that  many  who  felt  themselves  compelled  to  acknow 
ledge  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  the  Gentiles, 
as  shown  in  their  agreeing  in  the  fundamental  position  of  the 
alone  justifying  power  of  faith — still,  without  giving  them- 
selves a  clear  account  of  the  reason,  could  not  resolve  to  give 
up  the  outward  Judaism,  from  which  the  whole  of  their  reli- 
gious development  had  proceeded ;  for  in  religion,  to  put  away 
the  outward,  which  has  grown  up  intertwined  with  so  many 
devotional  feelings,  is  always  a  most  difficult  task  ;  and  this 
was  more  especially  the  case  in  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
Judaism,  since  in  the  latter  so  many  thing's  might  be 
spirituahsed  in  the  Christian.  Thus  a  James  might  find 
it  very  difficult  to  resolve  to  renounce  altogether  the  out- 
ward observances  of  Judaism.  It  was  otherwise,  as  appears 
from  what  we  have  already  said,  with  the  apostle  Peter.  At 
all  events,  we  can  find  in  the  conduct  of  tlie  elder  apostles 
nothing  of  indecision  or  inconsequence — nothing  implying  a 
claim,  that  when  they  acknowledged  that  the  Gospel  without 
the  Law  was  designed  for  Gentiles  as  well  as  for  Jews,  they 
felt  compelled  to  take  a  part  in  preaching  the  Gosj^el 
among  the  Gentiles  on  a  contrary  principle.  There  was 
evidently  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  argued  no  inconsistency 
that  they  considered  that  alone  as  a  call  from  God,  indicated 
by  historical  development,  to  form  a  transition-point  to  the 
Gospel  for  the  Jews ;  just  as  Paul  regarded  it  as  his  vocation, 
indicated  by  his  peculiar  religious  development,  to  be  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Not  in  these  principles  lay  an  inde- 
cision and  inconsequence,  which  would  have  punished  them- 
selves by  their  consequences,  and  brought  on  those  later 
dissensions  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  It 
was  the  fault  of  men  that  the  views  of  the  guiding  wisdom  of 
the  apostles  could  not  be  accomplished,  since  so  many  knew 
not  how  to  enter  into  these  principles  and  the  spirit  which 
had  suggested  them.  Well-intended  plans  of  conciliation 
seldom  attain  their  end  among  conflicting  contrarieties. 

"  The  most  important  points,  accordingly,  were  first  of  all 
discussed  between  Paul,  James,  Peter,  and  John.  Then,  in 
particular  circles,  Paul  and  Barnabas  narrated  what  God  had 

VOL-    II,  1 
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effected  by  their  pi-eioln'ne  nmong  the  Gentiles,  and  their 
accounts  were  received  ATith  friendly  svm-pathy." 

P.  116,  1.  16,  "Titus,"  (note.)  It  appeai-s  from  Paul's 
own  representation,  he  had  no  share  in  any  part  of  this  pro- 
ceeding ;  for  he  distinguishes  expressly  (Gal.  ii.  4 — 6)  the 
false  brethren  fi'om  the  cnKuvvTEe  e'n'ai  n.  By  the  name  of 
false  brethren,  certainly  those  persons  were  designated  who 
did  not  acknowledge  the  believing  Gentiles  as  true  brethren 
in  the  faith,  and  did  not  admit  the  principle  on  which  the 
Christian  community  was  founded,  that  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  is  the  only  and  sufficient  means  of  salvation  for  all. 
Paul  was  one  with  the  apostles  in  opposition  to  these  views. 
But  it  may  be  asked  whether  that  dispute  broke  out  before  or 
after  the  explanation  between  Paul  and  the  elder  apostles.  The 
former  is  far  more  probable ;  for  as  that  explanation  was  for 
him  the  principal  object  of  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  he 
would  attend  to  it  before  anything  else. 

P.  119,  note  2,  after  the  last  line,  add,  "In  this  new 
edition  I  must  adhere  to  this  explanation,  and  cannot  agree 
with  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Baur  after  Gieseler — namely, 
that  these  words  contain  a  reason  for  the  leading  thought 
that  the  Gentiles,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah, 
must  be  also  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  God;  for  if  this 
could  have  been  effected  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  it  must  long  ago 
have  been  brought  to  pass,  since  the  Mosaic  Law  must  have 
been  sufficiently  known  to  them,  as  it  was  read  every  Sabbath 
in  the  synagogues.  I  cannot  find  this  sense  indicated  in  the 
words.  Had  this  been  intended,  I  should  have  expected  an 
addition  to  v.  21,  "in  every  city  in  which  Gentiles  dwell," 
and  yet  this  would  have  said  too  much.  Aiad  the  leading 
thought — "and  yet  this  has  not  effected  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles" — must  have  been  actually  expressed.  We 
should  consider  om-selves  quite  unauthorized,  arbitraiily  to 
supply  so  important  a  proposition.  According  to  my  view, 
only  something  unessential  is  supplied  in  a  proposition  which 
the  speaker  merely  expresses  incidentally,  and  then  hastens 
away  from  it." 

P.  121, 1.  10  from  bottom, /or  "principles"  read  "motives." 
P.  122, 1.  16,  for  "principles"  read  "motives." 
P.  128,  1.  6  from   bottom,  after   "prefigured,"   add,  "the 
reconciliation  of  man  with  God." 
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P.  131,  after  "1  Cor.  xiii."  add,  "Which  Schleiermachor 
also  acknowledges  in  his  work  on  Christian  Morals,  p.  308. 
Yet  we  cannot  perfectly  agree  with  him  when  he  asserts  that 
the  predominant  Christian  idea  for  everything  which  can 
be  called  virtue  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  is  yj:i^iap.H. 
Inasmuch,  indeed,  as  along  with  the  Christian  disposition  all 
the  virtues  belonging  to  the  essence  of  its  practical  exemplifi- 
cation in  life  are  not  given  at  once — inasmuch  as  its  develop- 
ment is  gradual,  and  hence  it  may  follow,  that  in  the  unity  of 
the  same  disposition,  one  virtue  may  predominate  in  one 
person,  and  another  in  another,  the  name  Charisma  may  be 
applied  to  it.  Yet  this  difference  is  found  to  exist  :  for  the 
full  soundness  of  the  Christian  life  in  cA^ery  man,  and  for  the 
good  success  of  eveiy  labour  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
cooperations  of  all  the  fundamental  or  cardinal  virtues  is 
required;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  peculiar 
capabilities  wliich  are  marked  by  the  name  of  Charisma,  lying 
outside  the  depai'tment  of  morals,  although  appropriated  by  it. 
In  this  respect  it  cannot  be  laid  down  at  once  as  a  require- 
ment, that  they  should  all  be  connected  with  one  another  in 
every  individual.  Rather  is  this  excluded  by  the  idea  of 
individuality.  Peculiar  charisms  belong  to  eveiy  one,  which 
do  not  exist  in  others;  and  this  indicates  the  need  of  in- 
dividuals having  their  deficiencies  made  up  by  others,  like 
the  collective  members  of  one  body  ;  to  the  soundness  of  the 
body  belongs  the  connecting  organism  of  all  the  charisms 
proceeding  from  the  appropriation  of  the  collective  life  of 
humanity  by  the  divine  life  of  Christianity." 

P.  132, 1.  14  from  bottom,  after  "itself"  add,  "But  as  to  all 
Christian  truths,  as  fiu'  as  they  proceed  from  the  connexion  of 
the  sphere  of  the  new  higher  life  which  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
can  disclose,  is  given  the  name  of  mysteries." 

P.  138,  1.  2  from  bottom,  add,  "  We  see  how  already  in 
these  peculiar  modes  in  whicli  the  Divine  Spirit  who  ani- 
mated the  church  operated,  in  these  original  charisms,  the 
various  activities  belonging  to  the  perfect  development  of  the 
reason,  which  would  afterwards  be  animated  by  Christianity, 
are  foreshadowed,  such  as  the  exposition  of  what  is  written  or 
spoken  by  others,  and  cx'iticism. 

••In  the  charism  of  Sicaat^uXla  itself,  we  find  agam  a 
difference  in  raferencc  to  the  Xoyog  yyuxreiog  and  the  Aoy  { 
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(Tn(plag.  It  is  evident,  from  tlie  manner  in  which  they  are 
mentioned  separately  (1  Cor.  xii.  8),  that  there  is  a  certain 
distinction  between  them,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
it  is  precisely.  Elsewhere  the  word  yrwo-te  denotes  the 
theoretical  in  distinction  from  the  practical,  and  refers  to 
the  intellectual  development  of  Christian  truth.  Thus  the 
Corinthians  boasted  of  their  gnosis,  because  they  had  learned 
many  conclusions  deduced  from  Christian  truth  which  had 
not  yet  become  clear  to  others  who  were  too  much  entangled 
in  their  former  stand-point.  And  Paul  does  not  deny 
that  they  were  before  many  in  point  of  knowledge ;  only  he 
missed  in  them  that  humility  and  love,  without  which,  all 
knowledge  in  reference  to  divine  things  is  worthless.  He 
joins  together  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2,  "  understanding  all  mysteries 
and  having  all  knowledge."  But  the  idea  of  aocj/ia  might 
seem  to  be  referrible  to  the  intellect.  Aristotle  makes  the  dis- 
tinction between  erocpia  and  fporrjenv,  that  the  foraier  refers 
to  the  eternal  and  divine,  but  the  latter  to  the  useful  for 
man.  But  the  contrast  here  made  by  that  great  teacher, 
closely  depends,  with  his  whole  mode  of  contemplation,  on  the 
relation  of  the  Divine  to  the  human,  and  on  the  boundaries 
of  morals.  In  common  language,  certainly  the  distinction 
between  the  ideas  mnpag  and  (ppuvi^og  often  vanishes,  and  the 
former  term  is  used  to  designate  any  knowledge  or  skill  in 
the  department  of  practice. 

"  In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  Paul  distinguishes 
by  the  name  of  "  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect "  a  more  profound 
development  of  Christian  truth,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
sliown  that  what  natural  reason  represents  as  foolishness,  con- 
tains in  it  inexhaustible  treasures  of  wisdom.  But  the  same 
Paul  also  uses  the  word  aocpiu  in  cases  which  relate  altogether 
to  the  practical,  and  where  it  corresponds  rather  to  prudence. 
Both  senses  meet  in  the  idea  of  Christian  wisdom,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  in  the  chapter  on  doctrine. 

"If  we  revert  to  the  peculiar  idea  of  wisdom,  and  endeavour 
to  investigate  what  Paul  designates  "  the  wisdom  of  the 
perfect,"  shall  we  not  obtain  an  accommodation  between  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical,  by  which  cotpia  is  distinguished 
from  yj'oiffic  1  The  idea  of  wisdom  bespeaks  an  object- 
forming  activity  of  the  mind,  and  hence  refers  to  those  acts 
by  wliich  the  ideas  originating  within  are  brought  forth  into 
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outward  visibility.  As,  according  to  Paul,  the  highest  object 
of  creation  in  reference  to  this  world  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  so  the  Divine  wisdom  reveals 
itself  especially  in  the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected,  and  the 
various  generations  of  men  are  brought  to  a  participation  in 
redemption,  by  the  various  stages  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment under  the  Divine  guidance  which  brings  all  things  to 
the  same  end.  (Rom.  xi.  33  ;  Eph.  iii.  10.)  Thus  the  wisdom 
of  the  perfect  has  for  its  functions  and  object,  to  produce 
the  conviction  that  in  the  relation  which  the  development  of 
huimanity  bears  to  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
redemption  accomplished  through  his  sufferings,  the  Divine 
wisdom  reveals  itself,  and  hence  that  preaching  which  appears 
as  foolishness  to  those  who  are  without  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity, gives  the  most  abundant  disclosures  of  the  Divine 
wisdom— and  that  in  the  unveiling  of  that  hidden  design 
of  redemption  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  are  contained. 
With  this  idea  what  is  represented  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  may  be  placed  in  con- 
nexion. And  thus  the  \uyoQ  rroflatj  may  be  applied  to  a 
special  department  of  knowledge  distinguished  from  the 
general  idea  of  gnosis.  But  the  wisdom  that  guides  human 
life  and  determines  human  action  must  form  itself  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  wisdom  ;  the  new  mode  of  treating 
aU  the  relations  of  life  proceeds  from  that  which  '  the  wisdom 
of  the  perfect'  teaches  us  to  recognise  as  the  central  point 
for  the  whole  moral  formation  of  life  ;  so  therefore,  the 
ethical  element,  the  more  practical,  in  distinction  from  the 
more  theoretical  gnosis,  would  here  find  its  point  of  connexion." 
P.  162,  1.  33,  note,  for  "longing  for,"  read  "attaining." 
P.  163,1.  16,  "Hades,"  add  note,  "See  the  Shepherd  of 
Hernias,  iii.  eh.  15.  Fabricii  cod.  Apociyph.  p.  iii.  p.  1009. 
[lib.  iii.  simil.  ix.  p.  428,  ed.  Hefele.  Tub.  1847.  Ku.Tk^r]aav 

ovv  \itT   (ivTutv  £tc  TO  iotjp,  Kill  irdkii'  ajf/S/^trai'.]  " 

P.  164,  1.  15,  after  "  weight,"  begin  a  new  paragraph  thus  : 
— "  Even  if  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  a  substitutionaiy  baptism  for  the 
dead  is  intended,  as  indeed  appears  to  be  the  most  natural 
intei-pretation,  yet  this  could  not  be  made  use  of,  by  way 
of  analogy,  to  support  the  existence  of  infant-bajitism.  For 
if  the  interpretation  alluded  to  be  correct,  yet  we  cannot 
80   understand   it,  as  if  the  Chi'istians  imagined  that  their 
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neceased  relatives  who  died  in  unbelief  cculd  be  benefited  by 
a  substitutionary  baptism  ;  for  according  to  this  supposition, 
Christians  need  not  care  so  much  for  converting  the  living  as 
for  baptizing  [or  baptizing  for]  the  dead.  And  certainly  Paul 
would  not  have  used,  even  as  a  mere  argunientum  ad  lioviiiiem, 
u  superstition  carried  so  far  beyond  all  bounds.  He  could 
not  even  have  mentioned  a  superstition  productive  of  such  a 
distortion  of  Christianity  without  strong  expressions  of  his 
disapprobation.  We  must  rather  form  such  a  conception  as 
the  following  of  the  state  of  the  case.  It  seems  that  at  that 
time,  in  Corinth,  an  epidemic  had  been  raging  which  in  many 
instances  had  terminated  fatally.  When  those  who  had 
already  believed  were  taken  away  by  death  before  they  could 
receive  baptism,  'as  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  their 
relations  were  baptized  in  their  stead,  since  they  knew  that 
they  could  themselves  submit  to  baptism,  and  avow  Christian 
conviction  in  the  name,  and  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
deceased.  But  then,  faith,  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
baptism,  was  presupposed  to  exist  in  those  persons  in  whose 
stead  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized.  Paul  might 
indeed  for  the  occasion  have  borrowed  an  argument  from  the 
conviction  lying  at  the  basis  of  such  a  custom  ;  but  he  would 
probably  have  taken  care  to  explain  himself,  at  another 
opportunity,  against  this  custom  itself,  as  he  did  in  reference 
to  females  speaking  in  their  pubhc  assemblies. 

"  If  the  alteration  in  the  conception  of  baptism,  in  the 
confounding  of  baptism  and  regeneration,  had  already  at 
an  early  period  spread  widely,  we  should  so  much  more 
expect  the  early  introduction  of  infant-baptism,  which  might 
so  easily  proceed  from  such  an  alteration.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  we  might  well  conclude,  that  other  powerful  causes 
counter- worked  the  influence  of  such  an  alteration — in  part, 
another  important  point  in  the  conception  of  baptism  derived 
from  the  Apostolic  times — in  pai't,  the  not  yet  supplanted 
consciousness  of  the  non-apostolic  institution  of  infant- 
baptism." 

P.  171,  1.  14,  after  "Jews,"  add  the  following  paragraph : 
— "  It  has  been  asserted  by  Dr.  Baur,  that  such  conduct  wovdd 
have  been  a  contradiction  of  Paul's  principles,  and  therefore 
this  account  is  unhistorical,  and  that  such  a  fabrication  owes 
its  origin  to  the  pretended  conciliatory  attempts  of  the  author 
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of  the  Acts.  But  we  can  see  no  proofs  whatever  of  this  con- 
tradiction. The  same  Paul  who  so  strenuoiisly  opposed  the 
circumcising  of  Titus,  because  it  would  have  appeared  a 
practical  confirmation  of  the  principle  that  a  participation  in 
all  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  God  depended  on  cir- 
cumcision— this  same  Paul  could  yet  allow  Timothy,  the  son 
of  a  Jewess,  and  brought  up  in  Judaism,  to  be  circumcised,  in 
order  thereby  to  procure  an  easier  entrance  for  him  among 
the  Jews  ;  and  since  here  circumcision  was  founded  on  de- 
scent, it  could  not  be  made  use  of  to  justify  a  dogmatic  con- 
clusion, as  might  have  been  the  case  with  the  circumcision  of 
a  Gentile.  And  with  respect  to  this  method  of  Paul's  acting 
generally,  which  is  often  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Acts — that 
among  the  Jews  he  obsei^ved  Jewish  practices,  and  lived  alto- 
gether as  a  Jew ;  we  believe  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
others,  it  can  be  shown  that  what  the  Apostle  himself  asserts 
in  his  Epistles  concerning  his  conduct,  leads  us  to  presuppose 
examples  of  such  a  kind  as  are  recorded  in  the  Acts.  What 
are  we  to  understand,  when  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  that  '  to 
the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew  in  order  to  gain  the  Jews — to  them 
that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  that  he  might  gain 
them  that  are  under  the  law?'  Must  we  not  from  such  words 
conclude^  that  he,  without  prejudice  to  his  inward  freedom  from 
the  Law,  believed  that  in  the  outward  observance  of  it  he  could 
place  himself  on  a  level  with  the  Jews — that  he  felt  himself 
compelled  so  to  act  in  order  to  pave  the  way  more  easily 
to  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  wished  to  gain  over  to  the 
Gospel  1  Are  they  not  exactly  such  acts  which  gave  his 
Jewish  adversaries  the  opportunity  to  set  his  conduct  in 
a  false  light  before  the  Gentiles,  and  to  accuse  him  of  incon- 
sistency 1  Certainly,  from  what  we  find  in  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  assume  that  he 
acted  exactly  as  we  are  told  was  the  case,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  We  make  these  remarks  here  once  for  all,  in  order 
not  to  return  again  to  this  ground  of  suspicion  against  the 
Acts." 

P.  174,1.  14, /or  "Jews"  read  "Gentiles." 

P.  175,  1.  7,  after  "  Macedonia"    add,    "  If  we  admit  that 

Luke  speaks  in  his  own  name  in  Acts  xvi.  10,  it  would  follow 

that  Paul  first  met  with  him  again  at  Troas,  and  received 

him   into   the  company  of  his    missionary  associates,       Hia 
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medical  skill  might  be  very  useful  to  gain  an  opening  for  pul> 
lishing  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  as  we  now  find  it  in 
modern  missions  to  the  heathen.  Even  the  gift  of  healing 
would  not  render  this  useless  ;  since  that  gift  was  applicable 
only  in  particular  cases  where  its  possessors  were  prompted 
to  employ  it  by  an  immediate  Divine  impulse,  or  a  feeling 
excited  in  their  minds.  But  the  case  will  be  different,  if  we 
admit  that  the  account  in  chap.  xvi.  10,  was  taken  un- 
altered from  the  journal  of  Timothy,  and  therefore  he  is 
the  speaker  who  describes  himself  as  one  of  Paul's  com- 
panions in  the  publication  of  the  Gospel." 

P.  175,  1.  5  from  bottom, /or  "  Literal es"  read  "litorales." 

P,  176,  1.  12,  "somnambulism,"  (note.)  Even  if  we  were 
not  in  a  position  to  understand  sufficiently  the  incident  here 
narrated  from  the  representation  given  in  the  Acts,  yet  this 
could  not  justify  us  in  regarding  it  with  Baur  as  a  designed 
fabrication,  with  which  everything  else  in  the  character  of  this 
book  is  at  variance.  Do  we  not  find  in  history  many  an 
enigmatical  appearance  which  yet  gives  us  no  right  to  call  in 
question  the  tnith  of  a  narrative?  We  see  no  reason  in 
all  that  Baur  says,  that  can  induce  us  to  suiTender  our  view 
of  the  matter.  We  recognise  the  same  principle  acting 
in  this  prophetess  as  in  the  fiavTiKrj  of  the  ancients,  and 
in  their  oracles,  in  which  certainly  not  everything  can  be 
accounted  for  as  a  deception.  That  from  our  well-established 
stand-point,  which  is  neither  that  of  crude  supernaturalism, 
nor  that  of  Dr.  Baur's  rationalism,  we  are  fully  justified 
in  distinguishing  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective 
in  the  account,  we  need  not  point  out  after  the  foregoing 
investigations. 

P.  176,  last  line,  note  3,  add,  "In  contradiction  to  Baur's 
interpretation  of  my  words,  I  must  remark,  that  I  have  made 
this  comparison  by  no  means  in  reference  to  the  eifects 
resulting  fi-om  a  conversion — that  I  by  no  means  assumed 
that  the  female  in  question,  by  her  conversion,  had  lost  the 
capability  of  putting  herself  into  such  a  condition;  but  my 
only  point  of  comparison  was  this,  that,  generally,  that  capa- 
bility might  be  lost." 

P.  177,  last  line,  note  1,  add,  "What  Dr.  Baiir  has  said 
against  the  view  I  have  taken  of  this  transaction,  may  appear 
well-founded  from  the  stand-point  of  his  arbitrary  aut-atii, 
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wliich  is  very  convenient  to  his  whole  party  for  the  contradic- 
tion of  what  will  not  suit  their  presuj^positions,  but  will  be  at 
once  dismissed  by  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  enter  into 
the  connexion  of  the  idea  presented  to  them." 

P.  178,  last  line  of  text,  "depart,"  (note.)  According 
to  Baur,  p.  152,  the  person  who  fabricated  this  narrative  in 
order  to  exalt  the  Apostle  Paul  above  Peter,  wished  it  to  be 
understood,  that  only  the  impression  of  the  earthquake  as 
a  supernatural  evidence  of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoners  had 
induced  the  Duumvirs  so  to  act,  which  would  certainly  be  an 
internal  mark  of  improbability.  But  verily,  whoever  made  it 
his  business  so  to  magnify  his  heroes,  and  to  set  everything 
in  the  light  of  the  wonderful,  would  not  have  expressed 
himself  so  vaguely  that  a  reader  would  only  guess  at  such  a 
connexion,  but  would  have  set  the  point  of  view  in  which  the 
transaction  was  to  be  regarded,  straight  before  his  readers. 

But  when  Baur,  in  reference  to  oiu*  filling  up  of  the  con- 
nexion, thinks  that  so  important  a  circumstance  could  not 
possibly  be  passed  over  by  a  faithful  historian,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly grant  that  he  would  have  given  such  an  explanation  if  he 
had  been  a  pragmatical  narrator,  and  had  placed  himself  alto- 
gether on  the  stand-point  of  his  readers,  and  had  made  a 
point  of  telling  them  all  they  wished  to  know.  But  this 
is  not  the  case;  the  narrator's  only  concern  was  what  the 
Duumvirs  did,  not  the  reasons  which  induced  them  so  to  act. 

P.  185,  1.  5, for  "those"  read  "that." 

P.  185,  1.  8,  "laws,"  add  note,  "Baur  imagines  (p.  482) 
that  he  has  detected  something  unhistorical  in  Acts  xvii.  6. 
'  How  could  it  be  said  of  Paul  and  his  companions,  since  it 
was  for  the  first  time  that  they  had  visited  these  pans,  that 
they  had  thrown  the  whole  oluovfievq  into  confusion?'  But 
is  it  not  natural,  that  impassioned  accusers,  who  wished  to 
make  the  most  of  the  object  that  roused  their  enmity,  should 
use  the  language  of  exaggeration?  'What  a  long  time  in- 
tervened before  Christianity  appeared  so  politically  dangerous 
to  the  Romans  as  is  implied  in  the  words  dirivavTi,^  <fec. 
Certainly  it  was  a  long  interval  before  Christianity  appeared 
as  a  religion  dangerous  to  the  state  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  so  esteemed  in  the  second  century.  But  it  was  something 
quite  different  when  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  was  so  misrepresented,  as  if  a  worldly  kingdom  was 
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intended,  and  as  if  another  ruler  was  to  be  set  up  against  the 
Roman  Emperor.  Such  an  accusation  had  ah-eady  been 
made  against  Jesus  himself,  and  in  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity no  other  would  be  found.  ,At  a  later  period,  quite 
diflerent  accusations  were  brought  against  the  Christians 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  Roman  civil  law." 

P.  188,  1.  15, for  "this"  read  "their." 

P.  188,  1.  22,  after  "superstition"  add,  "Wliat  the  Athe- 
nians alleged,  in  order  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  new  religion 
announced  by  Paul,  shows  plainly  what  he  made  the  chief 
topic  of  his  addresses,  and  by  who,t  method  he  handled  it. 
He  did  not  begin  with  the  Old  Testament,  as  if  he  had  been 
instructing  Jews,  nor  represent  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  spoken 
of  by  the  prophets.  Hence  his  hearers  were  very  far  from 
seeing  in  him  an  advocate  of  the  Jewish  religion.  He  testified 
of  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  accredited  by  God,  and  of 
his  reappearance  after  being  raised  from  the  dead  to  an 
existence  raised  above  all  death,  as  a  pledge  of  the  same 
eternal  life  for  all  who  wei'e  willing  to  accept  the  offered  sal- 
vation. This  was  doctrine  adapted  to  the  religious  wants  of 
all.  The  Athenians  confined  their  attention  to  what  the 
apostle  constantly  declared  to  them  of  Jesus  and  the  resur- 
rection, without  troubling  themselves  about  the  consequences 
involved."' 

P.  192,  note  1,  1.  IS  from  bottom,  after  "particular  na- 
tion" add,  "The  stand-point  of  the  ancients  for  contemplating 
the  world,  wanted  the  idea  of  a  unity  of  mankind,  not  only  as 
to  their  origin,  but  also  as  to  their  peculiar  nature  and  the 
end  of  their  development.  There  was  wanting  generally  the 
unitive  and  teleological  point  of  view  which  Christianity  first 
brought  to  light.  While  every  thing,  in  a  certain  sense, 
points  to  a  beginning,  from  which  the  development  of  the 
existing  race  has  proceeded,  men  have  fancied  theniselves  m 
a  circular  course,  without  an  end  between  the  dissolution  of 
the  ancient  race  and  the  beginning  of  the  new,  an  alternation 
of  passing  away  and  becoming ;  vide  Plato's  Timseus,  vol,  ix. 

'  When  Baur  regards  this  whole  narrative  taken  from  the  life,  only 
as  a  fahrication  made  with  reflective  design,  I  need  only,  without  weary- 
ing  myself  and  intelligent  readers  witli  a  refutation  of  particulars,  since 
the  .same  game  is  constantly  repeated,  appeal  to  what  I  have  already 
said  against  this  whole  method,  which  makes  a  subjective  pragmatism 
out  of  an  objeci^ive  one. 
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ed.  Bip.  p.  291.  Politicus,  vol.  vi.  p.  32.  Aristotle,  Metaphys. 
1.  xii.  c.  8.  vol.  ii.  ed.  Bekker,  p.  1074.  Polyb.  Hist,  l.'vi. 
c.  5.  §  5,  6." 

P.  194, 1.  18,  after  "again"  add,  "  But  this  result  cannot  be 
regarded  as  any  impeachment  of  the  wisdom  of  the  speaker. 
He  could  only  do  his  part  to  prepare  his  hearers  for  the  new- 
truths  he  wished  to  communicate,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
obtain  a  favourable  hearing.  But  after  all,  he  could  not 
help  giving  offence  to  those  who  were  too  much  attached  to 
their  Hellenic  point  of  view,  to  admit  of  a  receptivity  for  any- 
thing higher.  This  could  in  no  way  be  avoided,  or  he  need 
not  have  published  the  Gospel  at  all." 

P.  194,  last  line  note  4,  add,  "  According  to  some,  the  name 
of  this  Diouysius  gave  occasion  to  the  whole  fabrication  of  the 
appearance  of  Paul  on  the  Areopagus ;  we  recognise  in  such 
an  opinion  the  same  strange,  topsy-turvy  criticism,  which,  in- 
stead of  finding  in  the  Montanist  Paraclete  a  reference  to 
St.  John's,  would  rather  find  a  reference  to  the  Montanist 
Paraclete  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  as  a  later  piece  of  patchwork ! " 

P.  198,1.  11  from  bottom,  <:///fer  "kind"  add,  "  This  view 
I  must  even  now,  in  the  fourth  edition,  maintain  in  opposition 
to  Dr.  Baur,  (p.  371.)  I  must  still  assert  that  the  disputes 
which  broke  out  in  the  Jewish  assemblies,  whether  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  could  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  Roman 
authorities,  and  that  thsir  banishment  affected  not  Jews  and 
Christians,  but  only  Jews  as  Jews." 

P.  202,  1.  8,  " immortalitj',"  add  note,  "The  passages  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  that  relate  to  the 
expectation  of  Christ's  second  irapovaia  have  altogether  the 
impress  of  this  first  age,  looking  forward  with  intense  longing 
to  his  speedy  return.  Only  in  this  first  period  could  such 
exhibitions  of  enthusiastic  excitement,  as  were  actually  wit- 
nessed in  the  church  at  Thessalouica,  in  connexion  with  this 
expectation,  make  their  appearance.  Only  then  could 
such  an  apprehension  arise,  that  those  who  were  "asleep" 
(1  Thess.  iv.  13)  would  be  so  far  inferior  to  those  still  living 
of  that  generation  who  would  be  witnesses  of*  Christ's  second 
advent.  Whoever,  at  a  later  period,  would  have  wished  to 
MTite  such  an  epistle  under  Paul's  name,  would  certainly  not 
have  encoui'aged  the  expectation  of  Christ's  advent  being 
no  near — an  expectation  which  would  have  alreatly  been  cor- 
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rected  by  the  intervening  period.  Rather  would  such  a 
person  have  had  a  special  interest  to  admonish  them,  not  to 
expect  this  advent  too  soon,  that  they  might  not  be  mistaken 
if  it  were  postponed  to  a  later  period.  The  manner  in  which 
the  second  advent  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  this  epistle,  instead 
of  being,  as  Baur  imagines,  a  mark  of  its  spuriousness,  is  rather 
the  surest  and  most  palpable  proof  that  this  epistle  could  have 
been  written  at  no  other  period." 

P.  203,  1.  4,  "  imparted  to  them,"  add  note,  "  All  this 
must  certainly  give  the  impression  of  a  person  who  writes 
from  the  fresh  lively  recollection  of  his  own  recent  expe- 
riences; and  not  the  impression  of  a  designed  recapitulation 
of  the  Acts,  and  an  imitation  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  a  mark 
of  spuriousness  which  Baur  is  disposed  to  find,  p.  481." 

P.  203,  1.  14,  "with  confidence,"  add  note,  "What  Baur 
says  against  the  genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  which  bears  on  the  flice  of  it  so  decidedly  a 
Pauline  impress,  shows  us  how  hard  it  is  to  satisfy  these 
modern  critics.  If  similar  expressions  to  those  in  the 
other  Pauline  epistles  occur,  they  must  be  borrowed  from 
them.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  are  tvirns  of  expression  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  other  Pauline  epistles — this  is  an  indubi- 
table sign  of  an  un-Pauline  origin.  But  one  should  suppose 
that  precisely  the  conjunction  of  what  is  allied  to  the  Pauline 
epistles,  with  otlier  things  which  are  not  elsewhere  found  just 
so  expressed  in  Paul,  provided  there  be  nothing  evidently  at 
variance  with  the  Pauline  characteristics,  would  be  rather  an 
evidence  of  genuineness ;  for  an  individual  who  had  the 
Pauline  epistles  before  him,  and  wished  to  write  another  after 
them  in  Paul's  name,  would  have  shown  himself  more  as  a 
slavish  imitator.  Baur  would  find  something  thoroughly 
un-Pauline  in  the  circumstance  that  the  churches  in  Judea 
are  presented  as  a  pattern  to  the  Gentile  Christians ;  espe- 
cially he  could  not  speak  of  those  persecutions  without  refer- 
ring to  himself  as  a  chief  partaker  in  the  only  ones  which 
could  here  be  taken  into  consideration.  So  moreover,  that 
extreme  general  hostile  tone  towards  the  Jews,  which  alludes 
to  the  odium  generis  hiimani  cast  upon  the  Jews,  appears  to 
him  altogether  un-Pauline.  But  if  this  had  been  interpolated 
by  another  person,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  his  being 
no  hostilely  disposed  towards  the  Jews  with  his  pointing  out 
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the  churches  in  Judea  as  patterns  for  imitation.  Only  in  a 
spirit  so  original  and  unfettered  as  Paul's  could  both  meet 
together.  Now,  the  persecutions  which  the  Christians  in 
Judea  had  suffered  at  various  times,  and  of  which  he  might 
have  been  in  part  an  eye-witness  on  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem 
after  his  conversion,  were  in  his  fresh  and  lively  recollection. 
In  this  view  he  could  name  no  Gentile  church  as  an  object  of 
imitation.  How  natural  that  he  should  here  name  the  parent 
church,  since  he  was  always  animated  with  the  conviction 
that  believing  Jews  and  Gentiles  ought  always  to  be  bound 
together  in  one  Christian  community  !  The  recollection 
that  at  an  earUer  period  he  had  been  so  violent  a  persecutor 
of  the  Christians,  could  least  of  all  prevent  his  so  expressing 
himself,  for,  as  he  says,  he  had  since  been  made  a  new  creature, 
and  all  things  had  become  new.  Nor  do  I  know  how  Paul 
could  have  delineated  more  strikingly  than  in  that  manner, 
the  ungodliness,  the  inhumanity,  and  the  envy  of  the  Jews 
towards  the  Gentiles,  of  which  in  his  last  missionary  journey 
he  had  such  frequent  experience.  The  passage  where  he 
represents  the  believers  among  the  Gentiles  as  imitators  of 
the  primitive  church  in  Judea,  was  a  natm'al  occasion  for 
mentioning  that  the  same  Jews  had  killed  Jesus  and  the 
prophets,  and  had  everywhere  persecuted  himself  as  a  witness 
of  the  Chi'istian  tnith  by  which  the  Gentiles  also  would 
partake  of  salvation.  In  the  accidentally  chosen  expression 
iKCiwEdpTmy  may  be  traced  the  fresh  recollection  how  he  had 
been  driven  out  from  the  cities  where  he  preached  the  Gospel, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Jews  who  had  instigated  the 
Gentiles.  At  a  later  period,  when  Paul  was  brought  more 
into  collision  with  Jewish  Christians  than  with  Jews  simply, 
he  had  less  occasion  for  so  expressing  himself  Criticism 
ought  not  merely  to  consider  the  Pauline  epistles  as  a  whole, 
but  study  them  chronologically,  and  carefully  distinguish  the 
various  stages  of  Paul's  literary  activity.  In  reference  to 
peculiarities  of  style,  turns  of  thought,  and  dogmatic  deve- 
lopment, a  difference  will  here  indeed  be  perceptible,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  have 
exactly  those  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  first  stage, 
while  his  other  epistles  of  which  the  genuineness  has  been  dis- 
puted, have  on  the  coutraiy  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
the  last  stage." 
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P.  203,  1.  14,  after  "with  confidence"  add,  "As  this  epistle 
contained  so  many  pecuharly  important  lessons,  exhortations, 
and  warnings  for  different  members  of  the  church,  Paul  must 
have  been  earnestly  desirous  that  it  should  be  read  by  all. 
Whether  he  wished  it  to  be  read  before  all  at  their  public 
meetings,  or  that  all  should  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  it 
privately,  cannot  be  determined  precisely  from  the  words  in 
ch.  V.  27."  (Note.)  "  This  wish  appears  perfectly  natural  on 
the  first  occasion  of  wi'iting  to  them,  as  in  every  letter  which 
is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  many  members  in  a  commu- 
nity, and  I  do  not  see  in  it  the  marks  of  an  importance  attri- 
buted to  letter-writing  not  suitable  to  the  times,  nor  with 
what  propriety  Baur  could  say  that  'this  must  have  been 
written  according  to  the  views  of  an  age  which  did  not  see  in 
the  letters  of  the  a])OStle  the  natm-al  medium  of  mental  inter- 
course, but  a  sanctuary  to  be  approached  with  all  due 
reverence,  so  that  their  contents  were  to  be  known  as  accu- 
rately as  possible,  particularly  by  means  of  public  I'eading,' 
&c.  This  is  indeed  '  not  seeing  the  wood  on  account  of  the 
trees  !'  How  naturally  the  words  in  ch.  v.  27,  are  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  request  'to  greet  all  the  bi'ethren! '" 

P.  204,  1.  6  from  bottom,  after  "  this  opinion"  add,  "  I 
cannot  perceive  the  justness  of  Baur's  remark,  p.  49,  '  How 
could  Paul  rationally  attach  any  weight  to  such  a  criterion  of 
the  genuineness  of  his  epistle,  which  as  soon  as  it  was  once 
known  to  be  such,  would  be  used  so  much  the  more  for  the 
purposes  of  forgery  f  Paul's  Greek  writing  was  probably  not 
so  easy  to  be  imitated.  Also  in  the  words  7ra<rj/  iTnarokij 
(iii,  17)  I  cannot  find,  with  Banr,  a  mark  of  spuriousness. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  author  had  falsely  indicated 
Paul's  custom  to  add  something  in  his  own  handwriting  to 
his  epistles.  If  Paul  had  otherwise  added  such  closing  words 
in  autograph  in  order  to  testify  his  love  to  the  church,  yet 
he  might  have  been  induced  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
this  church  to  make  use  of  this  for  another  purpose  as  a 
criterion  of  its  being  his  genuine  epistle.  Or  he  might  first 
of  all  have  been  induced  with  this  view  to  make  such  a  closing 
addition,  and  afterwards,  when  this  view  had  been  lost  sight 
of,  still  on  other  accounts  to  have  retained  the  practice.  But 
he  must  have  foreseen  that  he  would  have  occasion  to  wi'ite 
teverol  other  letters  to  the  churches.     We  are  not   at  all 
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justified  in  asserting  that  the  greatest  pai't  of  Paul's  corre- 
spondence has  been  handed  down  to  us." 

P.  204,1.  21,  "principles  and  opinions,"  add,  "That  some- 
thing of  this  kind  happened  so  early  in  the  church  at  Thes- 
salonica,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
later  epistles  of  Paul,  is  explained  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  that  church,  the  excited  state  of  its  members,  that 
one-sideduess  of  the  Christian  spirit  which  directed  its  attention  ■ 
only  to  the  future,  that  limitation  of  mental  vision  which  did 
not  equally  take  in  tlie  whole  of  Christianity,  but  gazed  alone 
on  the  second  advent.  Such  a  one-sided  religious  interest 
would  easily  be  seduced  to  call  all  means  good  which  would 
gratify  its  indulgence.  In  later  times  Paul  had  far  more  to 
do  with  adversaries  who  disputed  his  apostolic  authority  than 
with  false  friends  who  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for 
their  own  ends.  His  later  false  adherents  were  more  sober, 
and  free  from  the  enthusiastic  tendency  of  the  Thessalonians. 
Thus  everything  is  explained  by  a  perfectly  consistent  and 
genuine  historical  impress,  bearing  marks  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  church.  What  purpose  would  it  serve 
of  the  author  of  a  forged  epistle  to  warn  them  of  other  epistles 
also  forged  in  Paul's  name  1 " 

P.  205,  1.  28,  "  to  the  very  last,"  (note.)  In  the  marks  of 
this  last  epoch  which  are  specially  noticed  in  this  Epistle, 
we  find  proofs  of  their  proceeding  from  this  division  of  the 
apostolic  age,  rather  than  a  later  period.  At  a  later  period, 
the  specification  of  heresies  as  omens  of  the  approach  ot 
Antichrist  would  certainly  not  have  been  wanting. 

P.  207,  1.  10  from  bottom,  "  temple  at  Jerusalem,"  add 
note,  "  If  it  had  been  of  so  miich  importance  to  the 
author  of  the  Acts  for  his  apologetical  or  conciliatory  pur- 
pose, as  Baur  maintains,  to  notice  Paul's  journeys  to  the 
feasts  at  Jerusalem,  why  should  he  allude  so  slightly  to  the 
journey  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  (xviii.  18,  22,)  so  that 
it  has  given  occasion  to  moot  the  question,  whether  he 
actually  visited  Jerusalem  at  that  time  1  Here,  certainly, 
nothing  less  is  shown  than  such  a  purpose.  Baur  assumes, 
(p.  194,)  that  the  words  which  are  favourable  to  his  opinion 
(xviii.  21.)  are  decidedly  genuine,  though,  to  say  the  least, 
they  are  very  suspicious.  But  these  words,  even  admitting 
them  to  be  genuine,  by  no  means  testify  such  a  puFiwse 
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in  the  Acts,  and  contain  nothing  irreconcilable  with  the 
Pauline  stand-point ;  for  all  turns  upon  this  point,  hov;  the 
necessity  he  speaks  of  is  to  be  understood]  and  of  thia 
nothing  more  is  said." 

P.  216,  1.  10  from  bottom,  "imagination,"  add  note, 
"  See  an  example  in  Josephus,  how  by  such  operations  the 
Roman  army  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  were  filled  with 
amazement. — Antiq.  viii.  2." 

P.    217,   1.    21,    "  John  the    Baptist,"    add    note,     "  The 
appearance  of  these  disciples  of  John  at  Ephesns  bears  the 
impress  of  historical  truth,  whether  we  regard  the  account 
itself,  or  compare  it  with  what  we  know  from  other  sources 
to  have  been  the  position  of  John  and  his  disciples  in  refer- 
ence to  the  various  tendencies  of  the  age.     The  obscurit}^ 
that   attaches   to    the    narrative   of    these    disciples   cannot 
be  taken  as  a  mark  of  the  unhistorical ;  it  belongs  rather  to 
the    peculiarities  of  that  uncertain  transitional  stage  which 
had  been  formed  from  a  mixture  of  impressions  respecting 
John  the   Baptist,  with  the   scattered  accounts  received  of 
Christ.     No  man  can  form  an  image  expressed  in  clear  and 
well-defined  lineaments,  out  of  a  misty,  indistinct  appearance. 
The  deficiency  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  historian,  but 
is  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  historical  development 
at   such  a   period.       Instead  of  our   being   able   to   detect 
an   imaginative   subjective   element,  an   artistic   attempt  at 
historical  composition,  in  this  representation,  we  find,  on  the 
conti"ary,  nothing  more  than  the  raw  material  of  facts,  and 
miss  entirely  the  historic  art  of  genetic  pragmatism.     But 
criticism  after  the  newest  fashion  professes  to  have  discovered 
a   trickery  here  which   will   account   for   everything.      The 
historical  basis  is  only  this,  that  Apollos,  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  from  the  school   of  the  Alexandrine 
Jews,     in   consequence   of    his    Alexandrian   education   had 
already  acquired  a  more  liberal  conception  of  Christianity. 
He   had  occupied  a  solitary,  isolated  position  between  the 
Paulinians  and  the  Judaizers,  until  by  means  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  he  had  become  better  acquainted  with  the  Paulinian 
doctrine,  and  had  been  induced  to  connect  himself  with  the 
Paulinian  pai-ty.     Such  was  the  origin  of  the  fiction  which 
made  Apollos  one  of  John's  disciples,  who  was  first  instructed 
in  Christianity  by  Aqu'.la  and  Priscilla.     This  would  not  have 
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nappened,  if  the  author  of  the  Acts  had  not  required  the  dis- 
ciples of  John  for  his  machinery.  For  Paul,  as  well  as  Pete)-, 
was  to  acquire  distinction  from  the  fact,  that  by  the  magica? 
effect  of  the  imposition  of  his  hands  on  persons  of  a  different 
religious  stand-poiiit,  on  passing  over  to  Christianity  they 
would  be  made  partakers  of  pretended  higher  spiritual  gifts. 
This  had  already  taken  place  among  Jews,  Samaritans,  and 
Gentiles  ;  only  the  disciples  of  John  were  left,  and  these  also 
must  serve  as  a  foil,  in  order  that  the  same  flxbrication  which 
at  an  earlier  period  had  procured  such  honour  for  Peter 
in  the  family  of  Cornelius,  might  now  glorify  Paul  among 
John's  disciples  as  a  counterpart  to  him,  and  who  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  his  inferior.  Whoever  can  satisfy  himself  witli 
this  unnatural  tissue  of  plan-making  so  very  contradictory  to 
the  impression  which  such  a  book  must  make  upon  every 
unperverted  mind — he  is  welcome  to  do  so!'' 

P.  218,  1.  20,  "inspiration,"  add  note,  "Whoever  is 
capable  of  transporting  himself  into  the  apostolic  age,  will 
assuredly  not  fail  to  perceive  the  historical  impress  in  this 
narrative,  and  will  not  attempt  with  Baur  to  regard  the 
■Kpu(priTivnv  and  yXuxTrjaic  \a\iiv  as  merely  mythical  desig- 
nations of  mental  communication  through  Christianity.  The 
phenomena  of  the  higher  life  are  wont  to  wear  peculiar 
marks  in  different  ages.  Thus  the  phenomena  of  whose 
qualities  we  have  already  spoken  belong  to  the  peculiar 
marks  of  the  inspiration  proceeding  from  the  new  divine  life 
when  it  took  possession  of  men's  souls.  There  are  not  want- 
ing analogies  in  history  of  general  religious  awakenings  or 
"  revivals,"  though  we  need  not,  therefore,  mistake  the  dif- 
ference in  reference  to  the  greater  or  less  purity  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  divine  life.  We  are  also  by  no  means  in- 
duced to  attribute  a  magical  effect  to  baptism  or  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  but  we  must  only  regard  both  as  individual 
points  in  the  connexion  of  the  whole,  as  combined  with  the 
whole  preceding  spiritual  operation  on  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  of  John.  Have  we  not  then,  here,  perfectly  definite 
historical  marks  which  exclude  everything  mythical  1  Does 
not  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  I'efer  to  such 
phenomena  which  everywhere  accompanied  the  development 
of  the  Christian  life?  Does  not  Paul  appeiiJ  to  sucli  ()])era- 
tions  of  the  Pneuma  among  the  Galatxan  churches  (Gal.  iiL 
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2,  5.)  which  distinguished  the  new  creation  of  faith  from  the 
old  legal  stand-point,  and  does  he  not  recount,  moreo\er, 
the  SvidfxeiQ  which  were  efficacious  among  the  Galatians? 
We  well  know,  indeed,  that  the  communication  of  the  Spirit 
contains  more  than  this  in  itself,  but  still  these  marks  are  not 
excluded.  Those  phenomena,  so  far  from  belonging  to  the 
department  of  the  mythical,  rather  necessarily  belong  to  the 
historical  image  of  this  memorable  age." 

P.  225,  1.  10,  after  "disposed"  add  "to  boast." 
P.  229,  1.  8,  for  "  and  it  presented"  read  "  and  presented." 
P.  234,  1.  11  from  bottom,  afer  "  among  the  Jews"  add, 
"  Some  persons  might  easily  be  induced  to  find  in  1  Cor.  x.  7, 
a  confirmation  of  that  view  of  the  Christ-party.  But  how- 
ever they  might  be  led  by  the  similarity  of  the  expression  to 
refer  this  passage  to  the  Christ-party  and  to  make  use  of  it 
according  to  this  supposition,  yet  we  must  dispute  the  cor- 
rectness of  such  an  application  ;  for  evidently  the  reference 
here  is  not  to  a  party  like  those  who  are  named  in  1  Cor.  i.  12, 
but  only  to  the  leaders  of  a  certain  clique  who  maintained 
that  they  stood  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  a  special  rela- 
tion to  Christ,  and  wished  to  take  the  precedence  of  Paul; 
those  judaizing  party-leaders  who  by  their  obtrusive  urgency 
and  intermeddling  believed  they  could  acquire  greater  repu- 
tation than  the  apostle  for  activity  in  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel.  But  if  such  men  boasted  personally  of  their  special 
connexion  with  Christ,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  a  party 
attaching  itself  to  them  might  feel  justified  in  transferring 
to  itself  collectively  what  they  claimed  for  themselves  aa 
individuals." 

P.  242,  L  13,  after  "1  Cor.  xv.  33"  add,  «  If  this  view  be 
thought  too  venturesome,  since  in  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  no  other  distinct  trace  of  a  direct  combating 
with  such  a  party  can  be  found,  it  only  remains  to  be  said, 
that  there  were  certain  persons  ol  tov  Xinarov  of  whom  Paul 
knew  nothing  worse  than  that,  instead  of  making  common 
cause  with  all  those  whom  they  ought  to  have  acknowledged 
as  members  of  the  one  body  of  Christ,  made  even  their  wish- 
ing to  belong  to  Christ  alone  an  aftair  of  party,  and  so  in- 
stead of  putting  an  end  to  all  party  feeling  by  a  reference  to 
Christ,  created  a  fourth  party,  which  by  its  opposition  to  the 
other  parties  would  be  hurried  unavoidably  into  much  that 
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was  one-sided  and  erroneous.  We  should  find  tlie  Prst  ap- 
pearance of  this  kind  in  the  fact,  that  the  wishing  to  join 
themselves  to  no  party  was  made  an  affair  of  paity.  And 
thus  by  the  reference  to  such  a  party,  Paul  might  be  in- 
duced to  say, — Was  Christ  divided  1  that  they  could  think  of 
calling  themselves  alone  after  Clarist,  and  dare  appropriate  to 
themselves  a  name  that  belonged  to  all.  In  this  way  a 
better  explanation  would  be  obtained,  how  it  is  that  no 
further  distinct  reference  to  such  a  pai'ty  occurs  in  his  epistles." 
P.  247,  1.  19,  "  object,"  add,  "  As  Christianity  taught  men  • 
to  acknowledge  that  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
humanity  was  its  highest  office,  that  it  w*as  the  highest  good 
to  which  everything  else  was  to  be  refen-ed ;  so  also  it 
allowed  marriage  and  the  family  constitution  to  be  re- 
garded as  something  on  the  whole  belonging  to  the  moral 
problem  of  humanity  and  to  the  representation  of  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  but  it  also  acknowledged  cases,  in  virtue  of  a 
disposition  that  subordinated  all  other  things  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,  in  which  the  individual  moral  problem  of 
a  life  devoted  to  sj^reading  the  kingdom  of  God  might  in- 
volve an  exception  to  the  general  problem,  which  is 
denoted  by  tvi'Ov^^i.a^OQ  hid  tt]v  j3a(Ti\eiav  T(i)y  ovpaydiv 
(Matt.  xix.  12). 

P.  248,  1.  20,  "  higher  life,"  add  note,  "  Gal.  iii.  28, 
ovK  ei'i  apaev  Kal  dijXv  fV  Xptorw  'Irjcroii.  On  the  contrary, 
Aristotle  says,  Xelpov  tj  yvi'ij  rov  dydpog,  Magii.  Ethic,  i.  34. 
ed.  Bekker,  p.  194. 

P.  252,  1.  12  from  bottom,  for  "distinction"  read  "des- 
tination." 

P.  261,  1.  13,  after  "perfection"  read,  "But  in  order 
rightly  to  understand  wbit  he  says  on  this  subject  in  con- 
nexion -vvith  this  period  of  the  development  of  God's  kingdom 
and  with  Paul's  peculiar  stand-point,  and  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  according  to  the  laws  of  Christian  ethics,  we  must 
attend  to  the  following  considerations.  The  soul  of  Paul 
was  animated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  with  a  glowing 
desire  to  carry  to  aU  men  quickly  the  message  of  salvation. 
His  single  life,  which  allowed  him  to  extend  his  ministry  in 
all  directions  without  delay  and  to  gain  his  own  livelihood 
without  any  hindrance,  was  an  important  means  for  the 
execution  of  his  plans.     It  constituted,  in  fact,  an  tuiov\i<Tp.6i. 
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Bid  Ttjy  fiamXtiap  rioy  ovpatuJi',  which  the  Lord  had  evidently 
designed  for  him.  As  he  was  withheld  by  nothing  in  the 
pubhcation  of  the  Gospel,  but  lived  wholly  for  the  cause  of 
the  Lord,  it  appeared  to  him  the  happiest  condition ;  and 
looking  at  it  from  the  stand-point  of  his  own  peculiar 
endowments  and  vocation,  he  wished  that  all  men  could  share 
this  glorious  and  happy  life  dedicated  to  the  Lord.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  had  not  yet  found  realized  his  idea  of 
Christian  wedlock  in  which  man  and  wife  are  both  dedicated 
to  the  Lord  alone,  and  are  joined  together  in  a  life  animated 
and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  From  this  pro- 
ceeded what  he  says  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  the 
married  state  for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life. 
He  has  evidently  in  his  eye  not  an  union,  such  as  would  corre- 
spond to  the  idea  represented  by  himself  in  this  epistle  and 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  which  both  parties  were  as 
one  in  fellowship  with  the  Lord  and  viewed  and  treated  every- 
thing in  the  light  of  this  fellowship,  but  of  a  divided  state  of 
the  soul  between  a  regard  to  the  Lord  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  world  and  the  wedded  associate  on  the  other.  And 
thus  what  he  says  of  the  injurious  effects  of  marriage  is 
derived  from  its  want  of  correspondence  to  the  Christian  idea 
of  man'iage.  And  he  might  so  much  the  less  think  of  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  natural  propagation 
of  the  human  race,  since  he  expected  the  second  advent  and 
the  end  of  the  world  as  events  near  at  hand, — a  view  of 
things  necessarily  arising  from  the  first  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  God's  kingdom.  But  if  he  was  disposed  on  this  side 
to  recommend  a  single  life,  it  only  makes  his  pastoral  wisdom 
and  consideration  more  remarkable  in  deeming  it  needful 
to  limit  this  recommendation,  and  in  warning  against  the 
injurious  effects  of  a  forced  celibacy  not  aided  by  peculiar 
endowments,  amidst  the  threatening  contagion  of  moral  cor- 
ruption in  such  a  chm-ch  as  the  Corinthian.  He  placed 
the  essence,'  &c. 

P.  262,  1.  12,  for  "relation"  read  "relations." 
P.  263,  1.  21  from  bottom,  after  "slave"  add,  "Moreover, 
')(piifTdui  rrj  cuvXeig  would  be  a  very  singular  mode  of  expression, 
since  the  apostle  might  have  said  much  more  simply,  '  Re- 
main a  slave.'  But  the  expression  ixdWoy  ■xpn'rai  might  be 
very  well  used  when  speaking  of  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
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freedom  ;  and  if  Paul  wished  to  say  that  in  case  any  one 
could  obtain  his  freedom  he  should  remain  a  slave,  he  would 
have  suggested  a  more  appropriate  reason,  for  in  what  he  does 
say  we  find  absolutely  nothing  that  can  serve  as  a  con- 
firmation of  it.  The  fixct  that  the  slave  as  a  Christian  shares 
true  freedom  with  his  fellow-Christians,  and  that  he  who  is 
free  partakes  in  this  bond-service  of  Christ  with  the  slave 
who  is  a  Christian,  contains  no  reason  why  a  slave,  Avhen  his 
freedom  is  offered  him,  should  not  accept  it.  Nor  can  this 
be  inferred  from  v.  20,  for  in  that  nothing  more  is  said  than 
that  no  one  should  arbitrarily  withdraw  from  the  relations  of 
life  in  which  he  finds  himself ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  when  an  opportunity  is  presented  by  God  of  entering 
into  more  favourable  earthly  relations,  a  man  is  not  to  em- 
brace it.  Such  an  exhortation,  without  any  further  con- 
firmation of  it,  would  be  only  an  arbitrary  dictation  on  Paul's 
part.  But  if  he  said,  'Whoever  can  be  free,  let  him  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity,'  there  was  no  occasion  to 
support  it  by  any  further  reason.  He  only  guarded  him- 
self against  a  misapprehension  which  might  have  arisen 
from  too  broad  an  application  of  the  principle  he  had  laid 
down." 

P.  266,  1.  1,  after  "made"  add,  "But  it  is  striking  that  in 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  we  can  find  no 
intimation  that  Timothy  had  visited  them  in  the  interval, — 
nothing  that  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received 
by  the  chur  h.  This  maybe  explained  in  two  ways ;  each 
has  its  difficulties,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  complete  cer- 
tainty can  be  arrived  at. 

"  It  might  have  happened  that  Timothy  had  been  prevented 
from  coming  to  Corinth,  and  then  Paul  would  be  induced,  as 
Timothy  had  returned  to  him  without  any  news  from  the 
Corinthian  church,  before  his  departure  from  Ephesus,  to 
send  Titus  to  Corinth  that  he  might  operate  on  the  minds  ot 
the  converts  there  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  impression 
made  by  his  epistle,  and  bring  back  news  of  the  state  of 
things  among  them.  We  must  then  assume  that  ho  sent  no 
fresh  letter  by  this  new  messenger,  or  at  least  only  sent  witli 
him  a  few  lines  as  his  credentials,  since,  having  written  so  full 
a  letter  to  the  Corinthian  church  before,  he  thoi.ght  it 
unnecessary  on  the  present  occasion.     lu  this  way  it  can  bo 
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explained  that  we  find  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
no  hint  of  an  intervening  epistle  after  that  first. 

"  But  the  second  siipposable  case  is  this — that  Timothy 
actually  came  to  Corinth,  but  communicated  to  the  apostle 
very  sad  and  distressing  accounts  respecting  the  disposition 
of  a  part  of  this  chvirch.  In  consequence,  Paul  was  induced 
to  send  Titus  to  Corinth  with  a  second  epistle  referring  to 
the  occurrences  in  the  Corinthian  church,  of  which  he  had 
been  informed  by  Timothy,  and  since  enough  had  been 
spoken  of  this  intervening  visit  and  of  Timothy's  reception 
in  this  last  epistle,  no  more  was  said  on  these  points  in  our 
second  epistle,  which  was  strictly  speaking  the  third,  and  in 
all  the  fourth.  In  the  decision  of  this  question  all  turns 
upon  this  point,  whether  the  often-mentioned  writing  in  our 
second  epistle  according  to  the  marks  notified  in  the  passages 
referred  to,  can  be  what  we  call  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  or  whether  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  another 
which  would  be  that  sent  by  Titus.  Paul  says  at  the 
beginning,"  &c. 

P.  267,  1.  19,  after  "  1  Cor.  iv.  8—19  ;  vi.  7  ;  x.  T  add, 
"  Do  not  in  fact  several  severe  passages  occur  in  this  epistle 
which  might  have  awakened  in  the  heart  of  Paul,  so  full  of 
flxtherly  love  towards  the  church,  the  apprehension  that  he 
had  uttered  something  which  might  wound  them  too  deeply  1 
Is  it  not  a  striking  agreement  when  in  this  epistle  so  much 
is  said  of  an  individual  on  whom  Paul  had  passed  so  severe  a 
judgment,  and  exactly  in  our  first  epistle  such  a  case  occurs 
affecting  such  an  individual  ?  Will  not  this  serve  as  a  proof 
that  we  are  required  to  think  of  this  very  epistle  ?  This  epistle 
was  also  well  suited  to  call  forth  in  the  Corinthians  that  sense 
of  their  criminality  and  that  sorrow  that  lead  to  salvation, 
as  Paul  says  of  that  epistle  in  2  Cor.  vii.  9. 

"  Still,  we  must  not  trust  too  much  to  this  plausible 
appearance.  Although  the  case  here  mentioned  seems  to  be 
the  same  with  that  which  we  find  in  the  first  epistle,  yet  on 
ti  closer  examination  of  particulars,  some  important  marks 
meet  our  notice  which  point  to  a  difference.  Paul  guards 
himself,  ii.  5,  against  the  supposition  that  he  felt  personally 
injured.  '  But  if  any  hath  caused  grief,'  he  says,  '  he  hath 
not  grieved  me,  but  in  part,  that  I  may  not  overcharge 
you  all.'     He  tlierefore  represents  what  had  taken  plaoo  aa 
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not  affecting  himself  personally,  but  rather  as  an  injury  done 
to  the  whole  church.  But  in  reference  to  that  offender  of  whom 
we  are  informed  in  the  first  epistle,  there  was  no  reason  what- 
ever that  he  should  so  guard  himself  In  that  whole  affair 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  personal.  If  he  took  it  so  to 
heart,  it  would  only  reflect  credit  on  liim  from  every  quarter. 
It  manifested  his  fatherly  care  for  the  salvation  of  that  indi- 
vidual and  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  church.  When, 
moreover,  he  speaks  of  a  pardon  to  be  granted  by  himself 
and  the  church,  this  certainly  suits  far  better  a  wrong 
done  personally  to  the  apostle  in  the  exercise  of  his  official 
power,  than  to  a  sin  for  which  the  divine  forgiveness  was  to 
be  chiefly  sought,  and  not  a  forgiveness  dependent  on  the 
will  of  a  man.'  Paul,  in  speaking  (vii.  8)  of  the  wholesome 
effects  of  the  epistle  in  question,  reckons  among  them  (v.  11) 
that  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  church,  of  proving 
their  complete  freedom  from  blame  in  the  affair.  But  in  the 
case  of  that  offending  person  no  blame  could  attach  to  the 
church  excepting  their  having  omitted  to  show  their  abhor- 
rence of  such  conduct  by  excluding  him  from  church- 
communion.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  said  would  find  its 
immediate  application  if  the  main  point  was,  contumacious 
behaviour  of  an  individual  against  the  apostle  of  a  kind  in 
which  others  might  have  appeared  to  take  a  share.  Further, 
Paul  says  in  v.  12,  that  he  had  written  in  this  tone  to  them, 
'  not  for  his  sake  who  did  the  wrong,  nor  for  his  cause  that 
had  suffered  wrong,  but  that  they  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  showing  to  one  another  their  sincere  attachment  for  him.'  ^ 

'  We  know  indeed  that  it  can  be  explained  by  referring  everything 
to  a  re-admission  to  church-communion  ;  but  the  striking  part  of  the 
expression  will  not  in  that  way  be  rendered  prominent ;  and  the  other 
explanation  is  far  more  simple  and  natural. 

2  Internal  grounds  do  not  render  it  necessary  to  depart  from  this 
objective  and  generally  accredited  reading.  Certainly  the  zeal  of  the 
church  for  Paul's  authority  would  first  of  all  be  expressed  among  them- 
aelves  in  their  mutual  behaviour  towards  one  another.  This  it  was  which 
Titug  must  first  observe  among  them  as  the  effect  of  Paul's  epistle. 
But  that  Paul  had  cause  to  recognise  this  zeal  as  not  assumed,  but  as 
genuine  and  sincere,  may  be  inferred  from  the  phrase  "  before  God." 
Thus  this  reading  gives  a  very  suitable  sense.  Also,  what  follows  in 
verse  14  agrees  very  well  with  it,  where  Paul  says  that  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  what  he  had  boasted  to  Titus  respecting  the  Corinthian 
Church,  but  that  his  boasting  was  found  a  truth.     Paul  had  previously 
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That  expression  ddiKtly  was  in  itself  not  suited  to  mark  a 
sin  as  such.  And  if  he  was  speaking  of  a  viciovis  person  as 
sucii,  the  principal  thing  as  far  as  regarded  that  person  would 
be  to  lead  him  to  repentance.  He  needed  not  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  being  too  zealous  in  such  a  cause.  No  one,  as 
we  have  said,  could  blame  him  for  that.  But  every  thing 
agrees  very  well  with  the  supposition,  that  the  case  was  one 
in  which  Paul  was  personally  injured.  Under  such  circum- 
stances there  was  occasion  for  guarding  himself  against  the 
reproach  that  he  had  been  carried  away  by  personal  feelings. 
And  tlius  he  could  affirm,  that  he  had  been  moved  to  write 
not  fi'om  a  desire  to  retaliate  on  the  person  who  had  done 
him  WTong,  nor  from  concern  for  his  own  honour  or  the 
honour  of  him  on  whom  the  wrong  had  been  committed ; 
but  he  wished  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  clear  them- 
selves of  all  share  in  this  matter,  and  to  evince  their  zeal  for 
his  person  and  his  apostolic  authority. 

"  It  remains  to  be  noticed  that  the  affair  of  that  immoral 
person  occixpies  only  a  very  small  part  of  that  first  epistle, 
and  many  other  subjects  are  treated  of  far  more  fully.  By 
what  is  said  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  of  the 
letter  in  question,  we  shall  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  related 
wholly  or  principally  to  that  one  affair. 

"  If  we  compai'e  all  these  marks  with  one  another,  we  shall 
cei-tainly  be  disposed  to  favour  the  second  of  the  above- 
named  suppositions.  We  shall  be  led  to  believe,  that  Timothy 
brought  many  painful  and  distressing  accounts  to  the  apostle, 
especially  respecting  the  commotion  excited  by  an  individual 
who  had  acted  contumaciously  against  Paul  and  called  in 
question  his  apostolic  authority.  Ou  this  account  Paul  sent 
Titus  with  a  letter  to  Corinth,  in  which  he  expressed  himself 
very  strongly  respecting  that  affair ;  so  much  so,  that  after 
Titus  had  set  out,  his  fatherly  heart  was  seized  with  anxiety 
lest  he  had  written  too  harshly,  and  been  guilty  of  injustice 
to  the  church." 

P.  271,  1.  2,  "  against  the  apostle,"  add  note,  "As  to  the 

told  Titus  who  was  perhaps  afraid  of  the  hostile  tone  of  the  excited 
church,  that  he  knew  they  would  by  no  means  make  common  cause  with 
that  person  who  had  risen  up  so  warmly  against  Paul's  apostolic  autho- 
rity ;  and  so  it  proved.  They  vied  with  one  another  in  zeal  for  tht 
maintenance  of  his  authority. 
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assertion  of  Dr.  Baur  that  all  the  details  given  in  the  Acts  of 
Paul's  conflicts  with  Jewish  exorcism  and  heathen  magic,  and 
of  the  popular  tumult  occasioned  by  the  decline '  of  the 
worship  of  Artemis,  have  no  historical  worth,  but  are  only 
designed  fabrications  to  please  the  imagination  or  to  magnify 
Paul  in  comparison  with  Peter — such  an  assertion  we  regard 
as  completely  baseless.  Whoever  indeed  cannot  for  one 
moment  transport  himself  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  that 
limited  view  of  the  world  which  belongs  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  must  see  everywhere,  in  the  wonderful  age  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  mythus  or  intentional  fiction.  But  when 
Baur,  in  reference  to  Acts  xix.  20,  says,  '  What  would  such  a 
Christianity  be,  but  an  exchange  of  one  form  of  superstition 
for  another  1  And  yet  the  author  of  the  Acts  can  pass  such 
a  judgment  as  this  (xix.  20)  upon  it.  Such  a  view  is  too 
unworthy  of  the  position  of  an  apostle,  and  too  much  con- 
formed to  a  later  period,  to  allow  of  om-  having  any  doubt 
about  its  origin  :' — we  reply.  Certainly  if  nothing  more 
had  taken  place  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  than  the  ex- 
traordinary event  recorded  in  that  passage  of  the  Acts,  this 
could  have  rendered  it  no  help.  But  those  facts  could  not 
have  taken  place  if  the  Gospel  had  not  previously  been 
revealed  as  the  power  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Paul, 
who  met  the  Jews  that  '  required  a  sign,'  with  '  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,'  nevertheless  made  his 
appeal  that  he  had  been  accredited  as  an  Apostle  by  arffiela, 
ripara  and  cvi'd/jEic,  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  According  to  the  views 
of  the  apostles  the  two  were  to  be  combined ;  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  power  of  God  by  the  spiritual  operation  of 
the  published  word,  and  the  accompanying  external  signs  pre- 
senting themselves  as  visible  marks  of  the  former.  But  it 
belongs  to  the  method  of  these  most  ancient  Christian  records, 
that  the  internal  operations  are  only  briefly  indicated  or 
presupposed  instead  of  being  described  at  length,  while  on  the 
contrary  whatever  could  be  an  object  of  outward  observation 
is  given  more  in  detail." 

P.  272,  1.  19  from  bottom, /or  "  usions"  read  "  allusions." 

P.  275,  1.  1,/or  "  Rut"  read  "  But." 

P.  276,  1.  3  from  bottom,  note,  after  "  wickedness"  add, 
[4:th  edition,)  "  As  I  must  here  re-afl&rm  the  view  I  have 
before  taken,  I  must  also  state  that  I  find  no  gi-ound  for  the 
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complaint  mado  by  Riickert,  with  whom  Baur  agrees,  against 
Paul,  although  I  must  admit  the  right  to  such  a  free  judg- . 
ment  even  on  an  apostle,  and  can  find  in  it  nothing  un- 
cluristian.  Neither  can  I  here  discern  that  excessive  warmth 
of  temper,  which  never  does  good,  nor  afterwards  the  return 
to  moderation  and  pznidence  at  the  cost  of  truthfulness,  in 
order  as  far  as  possible  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the 
former,  even  if  I  admit  as  settled  the  disputed  point  that  the 
reference  here  is  to  the  same  case  as  in  1  Cor.  v.  3.  I  discern 
in  this  latter  passage  nothing  but  genuine  apostolic  zeal 
against  sin  which  could  be  held  back  by  no  considerations, 
and  which  even  the  unfavourable  issue  could  not  prove  to  be 
wronsr ;  for  what  is  right  remains  so,  independently  of  the 
consequences,  which  depend  on  the  wills  of  men  and  on  cii'- 
cumstances." 

P.  276,  1.  18, /or  "  he  took  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
to  excuse  a  sense,"  &c.  read,  "  they  took  advantage  of  this 
aiTangement  to  accuse  him  of  a  sense,"  &c. 

P.  278,  1.  18  from  bottom,  after  "  to  the  glory  of  God"  add, 
"  Since  his  judaizing  opponents,  with  whom  arrogance  stood 
in  the  place  of  power  (2  Cor.  xi.  21),  in  whose  sight  he  would 
willingly  appear  as  deficient  in  what  they  regarded  as  strength, 
and  who  could  not  undoretand  the  divine  power  in  earthen 
vessels — charged  him  with  threatening  to  do  more  than  he 
was  able  to  perform,  he  expressed  himself  with  confidence 
against  them ;  that  he  would  prove  himself  to  be  a  genuine 
apostle  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  threatenings,  and  in  the 
punishment  of  the  bad.  He  only  wished  that  he  might  have 
no  opportunity  of  proving  this,  but  that  everything  wrong 
in  the  chiu-ch  might  be  set  right  before  he  came,  and  thus 
no  occasion  be  left  of  administering  punishment.  He  would 
gladly  then  be  regarded  as  an  incapable  or  not  genuine 
apostle  by  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  threatenings,  provided 
only  the  Corinthians  showed  themselves  to  be  approved 
Christians,  for  all  the  power  granted  to  him  was  only  for  the 
truth  and  not  against  it.    2  Cor.  xiii.  6,  8." ' 

'  Baur,  proceeding  on  the  asisumption  that  the  same  aflfair  is  referred 
to  in  2  Cor.  ii.  as  in  1  Cor.  v.,  and  that  Paul  in  his  first  epistle  threatened 
more  than  he  had  power  to  accomplish,  concludes  thus,  (p.  329,)  "  This 
passage  contains  a  not  unimportant  criterion  for  judging  of  the  alleged 
miracles  of  the  apostles.     The  apostles  had  certainly  the  consciousnesa 
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P.  281,  1.  9,  "nation,"  add  note,  "This  is  contrary  to 
Baur,  p.  117  j  nor  is  it  set  aside  by  what  he  says  in  his 
Paulus,  p.  378.  While  he  asserts,  that  '  the  Jews  living  in 
Rome  were  regarded  by  him  no  longer  as  Jews,  but  as 
Romans,'  he  adds,  '  so  much  the  more  if,  what  I  am  far 
from  denying,  there  were  Gentile  Christians  among  them.' 
But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Paul  when  he  wrote  the  epistle 
thought  particularly  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  A  quite 
different  class  of  references  must  have  suggested  themselves 
to  the  apostle,  if  he  wrote  to  a  church  of  which  the  most 
influential  part  were  Jews,  from  those  he  would  have  employed 
in  writing  to  a  church  consisting  mainly  of  Gentiles.  There- 
fore the  argument  against  Baur's  position  is  not  weakened  by 
the  addition  he  has  here  made  to  it." 

P.  287,  1.  19,  for  "  Let  such  a  one  "  read  "  Let  not  such 
a  one." 

P.  297,  1.  18  from  bottom,  after  "marks"  add,  "Baur, 
indeed,  (p.  181,)  finds  the  mark  of  a  later  period  in  the 
circumstance  that  Paul  allowed  only  the  presbyters  to  come 

of  miraculous  power  in  themselves,  and  in  this  consciousness  they  could 
regard  very  distinguished  effects  of  their  agency,  operations  of  a  power- 
ful energy,  as  cri/jLeTa,  repara  and  ^waixeis.  But  as  at  that  time  in  a 
definite  case,  in  which  this  (consciousness)  was  so  distinctly  expressed, 
a  miracle,  strictly  so  called,  was  far  enough  from  taking  place,  just  as 
'ittle  will  this  have  happened  at  any  other  time."  We  perceive  that 
Dr.  Baur  from  the  stand-point  of  his  consequential  philosophy  must  so 
judge  respecting  everything  distinguished  aa  a  miracle,  since  this  stand- 
point excludes  d,  priori  the  recognition  of  anything  supernatural 
whatever.  But  we  cannot  consider  the  premises  here  advanced,  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  them,  as  correct.  For  even  if  we  grant  the  disputed 
point,  the  identity  of  the  two  cases,  still  it  will  not  be  evident  that  Paul 
ascribed  to  himself  a  power  which  he  could  not  exercise,  for  he  expressly 
represents  as  his  object,  1  Cor.  v.  5,  to  awaken  to  repentance  the  person 
whom  the  judgment  was  intended  to  affect,  that  through  bodily  suffering 
he  might  obtain  spiritual  health.  Now,  if  that  offender  had  already 
given  signs  of  repentance,  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  judgment  must  of 
course  fail,  as  Paul  in  the  passage  quoted  tells  us  that  he  would  gladly 
for  the  good  of  the  church  appear  as  one  who  threatened  in  vain. 
Lastly,  there  appears  no  good  reason  for  placing  the  extraordinary 
operation  in  question  under  the  same  category  as  other  miracles. 
Christ  himself  did  not  perform  miracles  of  judgment,  and  in  no 
passage  has  he  given  such  power  to  the  apostles,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
other  miracles,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  Paul  refers  in  hia 
epistles  as  indisputable.  And  his  language  here  is  more  credible  in 
proportion  as  such  outward  miracles  appeared  little  in  hia  eyes  in  com- 
parison with  an  internal  miracle.     1  Cor.  i.  22,  23  ;  ii.  4. 
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as  representatives  of  the  churches  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  the 
coi'rectness  of  this  opinion.  Without  something  of  the  latei- 
hierarchical  tendency,  they  could  not  so  be  regarded.  And 
since  he  could  not  ai'vange  for  all  to  come,  was  it  not  most 
natural  that  he  should  choose  these,  especially  since  they  had 
to  watch  over  the  whole  of  the  churches  1  And  that  this  office 
was  assigned  by  Paul  to  the  presbyters  is  evident  from  thosr 
epistles  of  which  the  genuineness  is  admitted  by  Baxu-  him- 
self ;  from  the  idea  of  tcvfteppijatg,  1  Cor.  xii.  28  ;  of  Trpoitr- 
-fifievoQ,  Kom.  xii.  8;  from  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  xvi 
15,  16,  respecting  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  those  whc 
have  to  fill  ecclesiastical  offices ;  in  which  words  might  be  also 
found  from  Baur's  point  of  view  the  marks  of  a  later  age." 

P.  297,  1.  3  from  bottom,  after  "more  decided  tone"  add, 
"  We  do  not  see  how  Baur  can  infer  from  the  passages  of 
Paul's  epistles,  in  which  he  speaks  with  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  consequences  to  be  expected  from  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  that  Paul  could  not  at  that  time  have  so  spoken. 
Who  can  calculate  the  alternations  of  feeling  in  a  human 
soul  ?  Especially  does  it  make  a  ditFerence  whether  he  wrote 
his  epistle  several  months  before,  (and  yet  he  anticipated  even 
then  the  dangers  that  awaited  him,  Rom.  xv.  31,  a  passage 
indeed  not  admitted  as  genuine  by  Baur,)  or  if  he  gave  this 
parting  addi-ess,  as  he  was  going  to  meet  the  expected  end  of 
his  journey  after  he  had  received  many  prophetic  warnings." 

P.  298,  1.  6,  "gain  many  adherents,"  (note.)  It  is  pos- 
sible, that  V.  30  may  refer  to  the  presbyters  personally,  and 
the  words  may  be  so  understood  that  the  false  teachers  would 
proceed  from  their  own  body  ;  but  since  the  presbyters  appear 
as  representatives  of  the  chm-ches,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
the  reference  so  confined.  It  may  be  properly  taken  in 
a  more  general  sense,  that  false  teachers  would  not  only  find 
entrance  into  the  churches  from  other  places,  but  also  proceed 
from  among  these  chui'ches  themselves. 

P.  301,1.  20,  "  concun*ed,"  add  a  fresh  paragraph : — "The 
reception  which  Paul  met  with  at  Jerusalem  must  have  been 
different  according  to  the  various  materials  of  the  Christian 
church,  which  at  that  place  was  mixed  with  Jews.  We  must 
here  suppose  the  transition  fi-om  Judaism  to  Christianity, 
in  manifold  gradatious,  though  all  the  members,  notwith- 
standing the  gi'catest  differences  ca  other  points,  were  hound 
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to  one  another  by  the  common  faith  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah.  The  most  important  point  of  difference,  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  lasted  to  later  times,  was  this, — those  who,  along 
with  their  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  still  held  fast  to  the 
Jewish  stand-point,  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  the  free 
development  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen,  on  whose 
privileges  they  imposed  no  restraints  ;  on  the  other  side  were 
those  who  were  never  disposed  to  consider  the  uncircumcised 
who  did  not  observe  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  equal  partakers  with 
themselves  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  can  hardly  be 
surprised  at  this,  when  we  recollect  that  the  number  of 
believing  Jews  is  reckoned  in  Acts  xxi.  20  as  amounting  to 
many  mjTiads,  though  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exact 
enumeration,  and  those  who  came  up  to  the  feast  from  other 
parts  must  be  taken  into  account.  But  we  cannot  venture 
to  draw  an  inference  from  the  small  number  of  Christians 
among  the  Jews  in  the  third  century,  respecting  the  relative 
proportions  at  this  period.  The  powerful  impression  of 
Christ's  appearance  operated  on  many  ;  and  whatever  among 
the  body  of  the  people  was  opposed  to  faith  in  him,  the  con- 
trariety that  was  consciously  felt  between  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  their  carnal  views,  now  vanished,  since  they  could  depict 
a  Messiah  according  to  their  mind,  in  him  whose  personal 
image  no  longer  stood  before  their  eyes ;  and  what  they  had 
been  wont  to  expect  fi-om  the  Messiah,  they  transfeiTed  to 
Christ,  whose  speedy  return  they  anticipated  to  found  his 
kingdom  in  the  world.  Among  many  of  this  class  nothing- 
was  to  be  found  peculiarly  Christian,  and  they  distinguished 
themselves  from  other  Jews  only  by  acknowledging  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah.  Hence,  the  spiritual  superiors  of  the  people 
gave  themselves  no  further  concern  about  such  a  Christianity, 
and  allowed  it  to  remain  undisturbed.  But  it  was  quite 
natural  that  such  j)eople,  when  their  Messianic  expectations 
were  not  fulfilled,  should  apostatize  altogether  from  the  faith. 

"  Those  who  were  mor'e  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  the  more  enlightened  among  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, received  Paul  with  Christian  brotherly  love."  ' 

'  In  reference,  also,  to  this  part  of  the  history  we  must  mainlain  the 
same  view  which  has  hitherto  approved  itself  to  us  in  making  use  of 
the  Acts;  namely,  that  the  difficulties  it  presents  in  attempting  to 
«btain   an    historical   representation   from   it,   do   not   proceed   fiom 
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P.  303,  1.  13,  after  "from  the  law"  add,  "It  is  indeed 
time,  that  when  once  this  was  generally  acknowledged,  that 
circumcision  was  of  no  avail  for  obtaining  a  part  in  God's 
kingdom,  it  would  sooner  or  later  fall  into  disuse.  But 
in  that  principle  all  the  apostles  agreed,  as  appears  from  what 
has  been  said  above,  even  had  we  not  made  use  of  the 
accounts  in  the  Acts.  According  to  the  principle  in  which 
both  parties  were  unanimous,  the  two  different  forms  of  the 
church  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  founded  on  a  natural  and 
national  distinction  that  arose  from  the  process  of  historical 
development,  existed  for  some  time  side  by  side.  As  the 
apostles  among  the  Jews  acknowledged  the  free  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  among  the  Gentiles,  and  allowed  the  chm-ches 
founded  among  them  to  be  formed  in  their  own  way,  so  Paul 
also  allowed  the  church  among  the  Jews  to  develop  itself 
freely  in  their  way.  In  the  natural  historical  process  of 
development  no  violent  encroachments  were  made  on  either 
side.  And  why  could  not  both  peculiar  ecclesiastical  forms 
exist  together  for  a  length  of  time,  though  the  distinction 
must  be  obliterated  by  the  progressive  development  of  the 
church  1 

"  Without  departing  from  the  principles  of  strict  truthful- 
ness, Paul  could  repel  those  charges  to  which  we  have  referred, 
for  he  was  veiy  far  from  wishing  to  anticipate  in  an  ai'bitrary 
manner  the  historical  development ;  it  was  with  him  an 
avowed  principle  that  every  man  should  abide  in  those  rela- 
tions which  belonged  to  him  when  the  call  of  Christianity 
reached  him,  and  not  wilfully  renounce  them.  He  was  far 
from  that  hatred  against  Judaism,  and  the  ancient  theocratic 
people,  of  which  his  violent  opponents  accused  him.  On  the 
principles  which  he  avowed  in  his  epistles,  according  to  which, 
to  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew,  as  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gentile,  and 
weak  to  the  weak,  he  declared  himself  equally  ready  to  do 
what  James  proposed,"  '  *tc. 

any  designed  object  on  the  part  of  the  author  but  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  want  of  pragmatism,  (i.  e.  a  clear  exhibition  of  causes 
and  consequences,)  the  rude  collocation  of  facts,  so  that  the  narrator 
never  placed  himself  on  the  stand-point  of  other  persons,  to  answer 
questions  which  must  occur  to  them  in  order  to  explain  the  connexion 
of  the  facts.  Hence  we  are  obliged  to  supply  many  things  by  historical 
combination  before  we  can  obtain  an  intelligible  history. 

^  W«  must  not  interpret  too  rigidly  the  words  of  James  when  he 
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P.  307,  L  10,  "containing  truth,"  (note.)  The  manner 
in  which  Paul  here  comes  before  us  in  the  Acts,  con-esponds 
most  exactly  to  his  character,  as  we  learn  it  from  his  epistles, 
combining  a  wai'mth  of  temperament  with  a  sagacity  which 
knew  how  to  turn  every  circumstance  to  the  best  account.  A 
later  writer,  attempting  to  fabricate  a  story,  would  not  have 
represented  Paul  as  speaking  in  the  way  mentioned  in 
Acts  xiii.  3. 

P.  307,  1.  12,  "corrected  himself,"  (note.)  We  need  not 
be  perplexed  with  the  rj^Lv  in  Acts  xxiii.  5.  The  very  tm-n 
of  the  expression  shows  us  that  Paul  in  his  momentary  em- 
bai'rassment,  and  regi'etting  his  intemperate  language,  only 
sought  to  make  an  excuse,  and  the  words,  as  tlie  bystanders 
would  be  aware,  are  not  to  be  taken  too  stringently. 

P.  307,  1.  16,  "himself  of  that  means,"  (note.)  Everything 
hei'e  is  exactly  to  the  life.  To  fabricate  this  would  require 
a  talent  for  description  different  from  what  the  author  of  the 
Acts  possessed.  Paul  might  have  had  in  his  thoughts  another 
line  of  defence;  but  after  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  warmth,  and  returned  from  the  digression,  he 
chose  this  prudential  method  in  order  to  give  a  favourable 
turn  to  his  cause. 

P.  307,  1.  15  fi.-om  bottom,  "himself  belonged,"  (note.) 
Baur  thinks  that  this  representation  of  the  transaction  as 
we  take  it  from  the  Acts,  must  be  regarded  as  unhistorical 
throughout.  It  is  an  entire  distortion  of  the  question  in  dis- 
pute which  Paul  here  allows  himself,  and  inconsistent  with 
his  love  of  truth ;  and  the  dispute  thus  called  forth  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  is  something  altogether  im- 
probable. "Parties  who  differed  from  one  another  on  such 
essential  points,  but  who  nevertheless  so  frequently  met  in 
society,  and  were  united  in  the  same  official  body,  must  have 
so  long  exhausted  themselves  respecting  their  points  of  dif- 
ference, that  it  was  impossible  they  could,  on  every  occasion, 
make  them  afresh  the  subjects  of  the  most  violent  dispute, 

desires  Paul  (Acts  xxi.  24)  by  that  act  to  prove  that  he  also  lived  in  the 
observance  of  the  law;  we  obtain  their  correct  meaning  by  contrasting 
them  with  the  charge  made  by  the  Jews.  The  stand-point  on  which 
Paul  to  the  &uonoi  became  an  Jirofios,  was  indeed  different  from  that  of 
James,  and  we  know  not  whether  James  and  Paul  referred  particularly 
to  the  special  difference  existing  between  themselves.  There  arc  many 
differences  on  which  it  is  better  to  be  silent,  than  to  express  our  opiaioa. 
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least  of  iill  in  such  a  case,  in  which,  as  in  the  one  before  us,  the 
easily  detected  stratagem  of  an  opponent  would  be  made  use  of 
in  the  dispute  to  his  own  disadvantage."  As  to  the  first  point, 
I  do  not  see  why  Paul,  setting  out  from  his  own  subjective 
train  of  thought,  could  not  bring  forward  that  side  of  the 
controversy  from  which  his  own  cause  must  appear  in  a 
favourable  light  to  a  majority  of  his  judges,  while  he  kept  in 
the  background  the  other  points  in  dispute.  It  was  not  a 
false  coiMiexion,  but  one  perfectly  coiTesponding  to  the  tmth, 
according  to  his  convictions.  Ever  since  he  had  testified 
among  the  Gentiles  of  Jesus  the  Risen  One  as  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  Gospel,  he  had  been  the  object  of  the  most  vio- 
lent attacks  of  the  Jews.  This  faith  involved  everything 
else  that  belonged  to  this  controversy.  Whether  the  hope 
of  a  resm-rection  to  eternal  life  would  be  fulfilled,  depended  on 
the  question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  whether  he 
had  really  risen.  Paul  was  conscious  that  he  testified  of  the 
reality  of  all  the  hopes  of  the  pious  uuder  the  Old  Covenant, 
and  that  he  was  a  truly  orthodox  Jew.  This  he  asserted  with 
unwavering  conviction.  This  was  a  line  of  conduct  by  which 
he  occupied  the  stand-point  of  his  opponents,  and  obliged  them 
to  acknowledge  what  he  maintained  to  be  true — a  method 
which  perfectly  suited  Paul's  rhetoric  and  dialectic. 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  know  indeed  that  the  Sad- 
ducees  gladly  retired  from  public  offices,  and  whenever  they 
occupied  them,  felt  obhged,  from  regard  to  popular  opinion,  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  maxims  of  the  Pharisees. 
(npoff'ywpovfn  o'lg  6  ^apirraJog  Xiysi,  Ctd  to  fxii  aWuig  at'eKTOvg 
yefiafiui  rolg  irXiiOeaiy.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  c.  1,  §  4.)  But 
the  warmth  of  party  feeling  could  easily  gain  the  ascendency 
over  cold-blooded  politics,  and  the  forcibly  restrained  enmity 
between  the  two  parties  would  readily  break  out  again  on 
many  occasions.  It  might  very  possibly  happen  that  owing 
to  the  quite  tumultuary  manner  iu  which  matters  had  been 
carried  on  against  Paul,  the  leaders  of  the  people  had  not  yet 
learned  what  was  the  corpus  delicti  in  his  case ;  and  since  the 
Pharisees  had  always  heard  him  assert  that  Jesus  the  Risen 
One  had  appeared  to  him,  they  fixed  their  attention  on  that 
one  point,  because  their  controversy  with  the  Sadducees, 
which  to  them  was  far  more  important,  became  the  subject 
of  discussion. 
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P.  321,  1.  6,  "corrupted  the  simple  Gospel,"  (note.)  "Baur 
and  Schwegler  are  disposed  to  find  in  these  appearances  the 
marks  of  a  post-apostolic  age,  and  make  use  of  the  smaller 
Paulinian  epistles,  in  order  to  support  the  fabrication  of  a 
peculiar  post-apostolic  literature  :  we  maintain,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  exactly  such  mixtures  of  the  religious  spirit,  as  we 
here  find  them,  sei-ve  to  elucidate  the  transition  from  the  Pauline 
to  the  succeeding  age.  The  course  of  historical  development 
would  allow  us  to  assume  such  links,  even  if  unquestionable 
records  had  not  borne  evidence  of  their  existence." 

P.  326,  1.  15,  "by  communion  with  Christ  alone,"  (note.) 
"  The  ai'bitrary  manner  in  which  Baur  and  Schwegler  attempt 
to  prove  the  gnostic  element  in  this  epistle,  and  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Philippians,  requires  no  refutation.  No 
one  who  is  not  entangled  in  a  fixed  delusion,  can  think  of 
finding  in  the  use  of  the  woi'd  7rX//pai/xa  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  Ephesians,  a  reference  to  the  gnostic  doctrine 
of  a  Pleroma.  The  use  of  this  word  in  these  epistles  is  most 
naturally  accounted  for,  from  the  peculiar  Pauline  circle  of 
ideas,  of  which  the  germ  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  otlier  Pauline 
epistles,  but  here  appears  more  fully  expanded,  as  belonging 
to  this  stage  of  his  doctrinal  development.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  respecting  it  in  the  second  section  relating  to 
doctrine,  and  shall  then  enter  more  fully  into  the  refutation  of 
the  asserted  difference  of  doctrine  between  this  and  the  earlier 
epistles  of  Paul.  How  far  is  the  pure,  practical  spirit  in  tlie 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  from  everything  gnostic  !  Where, 
in  the  second  century,  could  the  mental  tendency  be  found 
from  which  such  an  epistle  could  proceed  1  where  was  the 
man  who  could  write  such  an  epistle  1  According  to  the 
whimsical  notion  of  the  criticism  just  now  in  vogue,  the  most 
powerful  minds,  who  were  capable  of  the  greatest  things, 
existed  in  that  age  ;  and  yet  their  names  and  persons  are  lost 
in  profound  obscurity.  But  as  eiTor  and  tnith  go  together  in 
the  developing  processes  of  histoiy,  and  mutually  check  and 
modify  one  another,  so  the  springing  up  of  sects  at  the  clot^e 
of  the  Pauline  age,  and  the  later  stage  in  the  impress  of  the 
apostolic  doctrine,  constitute  a  middle  link  presupposed  by  the 
formation  of  the  gnosis  in  the  second  century.  The  criticism 
which  we  combat,  passes  over  this  middle  link  by  an  unhis- 
torical  hysterou-proteron." 

VOL.  n.  L 
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P.  329,1.  8,  "and  not  an  imitation  by  anther  hand," 
(note.)  "  I  will  here  notice  some  of  the  doubts  that  have 
been  raised  in  recent  times  against  the  genuineness  of  this 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians;  those,  I  mean,  which  could  strike 
so  able  a  critic  as  De  Wette,  a  man  distinguished  by  so  much 
love  for  truth,  and  so  disposed  to  receive  it.  The  collocation 
of  apostles  and  prophets  in  ch.  ii.  20  ;  iii.  5  ;  iv.  11,  must  be 
un-apostolical.  It  is  true  such  a  phrase  does  not  elsewhere 
occur  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account 
to  be  set  down  as  something  uu-Pauline,  or  foreign  to  the 
Pauline  age.  In  ch.  iv.  11,  the  apostles  so  called  in  a  stricter 
sense  are  brought  foi-ward — after  them  more  are  named  who 
published  the  Gospel  in  a  wide  circle,  whose  activity  was  not 
coniined  to  one  congregation — the  common  missionaries,  the 
evangelists  corresponding  to  what  the  hSdaKaXoi  were  for 
single  congregations,  and  those  in  whom  the  creative  element 
of  immediate  spiritual  excitement  predominated,  who  received 
by  special  revelations  disclosm-es  respecting  Christian  truth, 
in  whom  the  power  of  inspimtion  appeared  especially  in  dis- 
com-se,  who  as  teachers  stood  nearest  to  the  -apostles  in  origi- 
nality, the  prophets.  That  there  were  such  prophets  who  as 
missionaries  stood  by  the  side  of  the  apostles,  is  testified  by 
the  Acts,  and  apart  from  that,  by  the  name  of  Barnabas,  and 
1  Cor.  xii.  28.  A  later  writer  would  not  have  been  induced 
to  place  together  in  this  manner  apostles  and  prophets;  for 
this  position  of  the  prophets  was  foreign  to  a  later  period.  Of 
the  Montanist  body  of  prophets,  to  whom  Baur  and  Schwegler 
allude,  there  is  no  trace  in  this  epistle  ;  and  indeed,  generally, 
we  should  regard  it  as  the  most  flagrant  anaclu'onism  to 
pretend  to  find  an3'thiug  Montanist  in  this  epistle.  In  the 
manner  of  distinguishing  between  the  Troijuf'rec  and  hMatcaXoi, 
we  also  recognise  something  which  belongs  only  to  this  age  ; 
(compare  the  distinction  of  CihterKuXoi  and  KvlSept^ijatig,  1  Cor. 
xii.  28  ;  the  distinction  of  ciMaKEiv  and  irpoicTTaaQai,  Rom. 
xii.  7,  8.)  But  Baur  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  in  the 
whole  passage  an  idea  foreign  to  Paul,  of  a  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  the  church,  the  rejDresentation  of  an  approaching 
more  perfect  age  of  ecclesiastical  development,  which  certainly 
would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  expectation  of  the  speedy 
second  advent  of  Christ.  But  this  passage  contains  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  Paul  sj)eaks  only  of  the  church  of  that  age  in 
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wliicli  he  wrote  the  epistle,  and  marks  its  development  from 
its  vtiwiuTijQ  to  its  Ti\ei6-r]c,  a  perfectly  Pauline  idea,  which 
is  found  in  the  universally  acknowledged  genuine  Pauline 
epistles.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  one  could 
think  of  finding  here  the  Montanist  idea  of  successive  stages 
in  the  growth  of  the  church.  De  Wette  moreover  maintains 
that  the  mention  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  in  eh.  ii. 
8 — 10,  is  hardly  in  accoi'dance  with  the  apostle's  doctrinal 
theology.  But  this  I  camaot  perceive.  On  the  contrary,  I 
recognise  nothing  but  what  is  most  truly  Pauline.  Although 
Paul  is  not  writing  to  those  in  whom  he  would  presuppose  a 
disposition  to  confide  in  the  merits  of  the  tpya  vofiov,  not  to 
those  who  were  foriL/e''ly  Jews,  yet  he  had  reason  to  bring- 
forward  the  universal  aud  to  him  ever-present  truth,  that,  in 
their  being  called  to  Chi-istianity,  all  of  them,  without  dis- 
tinction, were  indebted  for  everything  to  grace  alone ;  the  few 
who  had  hitherto  led  a  more  moral  life,  as  well  as  the  majo- 
rity who  had  been  sunk  in  vice.  Compare  1  Cor.  i.  29,  30. 
In  this  passage  he  was  obliged  thus  to  express  himself  on 
account  of  the  contrast,  since  he  wished  to  lay  a  stress  iipou 
the  point.  The  new  creation,  previou?  to  which  they  could 
accomplish  nothing  good,  and  to  which  they  owed  everything, 
must  necessarily  manifest  itself  by  'ipya  ayuQa.  In  the  next 
place  De  Wette  notices  the  arbitrary  application  of  the  passage 
in  Ps.  Ixviii.  It  is  indeed  a  free  application,  but  yet  spirited 
and  not  forced.  In  that  passage  Jehovah  is  represented  as  a 
victorious  leader,  bringing  his  enemies  in  triumph  to  the 
heights  of  Zion,  to  whom  his  conquered  foes  do  homage  by  the 
])resentation  of  gifts.  This  is  applied  to  the  manner  in  which 
Cln-ist  ascended  to  heaven  after  overcoming  the  powei-s  that 
opposed  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  in  accordance  with  his  object; 
the  apostle  represents  the  gifts  received  as  imparted.  As  tlie 
communication  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  to  believers  is  an  evidence 
of  the  victory  over  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  so  the  special 
charisms  are  marked  as  the  gifts  of  victory  belonging  to  the 
glorified  Christ.  Examples  of  such  a  free  use  of  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  are  to  be  found  elsewheie  in  Paul's  wTitings  ; 
compare  Rom.  x.  6,  ttc.  Tlie  quotation  in  ch.  v.  14,  is  certainly 
a  problem  to  be  explained,  but  we  are  not  authorized  t'.> 
employ  it  in  casting  suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle.     The  appeal  in  ch.  iii.  3,  to  what  he  said  before,  ia 
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certainly  somewhat  singular,  and  we  can  point  out  nothing 
similar  in  Paul.  But  the  singularity  is  softened  when  we 
recollect  that  this  is  a  circular  epistle  which  was  intended  for 
several  churches  to  whom  Paul  was  personally  unknown,  and 
tliat  what  is  said  relates  to  the  great  novel  idea  of  the  one 
cluu-ch  of  God,  to  be  formed  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  by  faith 
in  the  Redeemer,  an  idea  which  was  first  set  by  Paul  in  the 
clearest  light.  The  passage  in  ch.  vi.  2,  3,  is  also  remark- 
able ;  but  if  the  apostle,  expressing  the  precept  in  the  Old 
Testament  form,  has  added  a  sign,  in  order  to  mark  its 
importance,  which  is  affixed  to  this  precept  ft'om  the  Old 
Testament  stand-point,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  at  least  no 
decisive  mark  against  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle.  In 
ch.  iv.  28,  I  can  find  nothing  so  very  strange  in  such  a  con- 
nexion :  '  He  who  hitherto,  through  idleness,  has  been  led  to 
steal  from  others,  must  labour  as  a  Christian,  not  only  that  he 
may  honestly  gain  his  own  livelihood,  but  in  order  to  be  able 
to  show  kindness  to  others.  Let  him  who  has  hitherto  seized 
on  the  property  of  others  be  changed  into  one  who  even  main- 
tains others  in  need  by  the  produce  of  his  own  labour.'  The 
c;omparisou  of  marriage  with  the  relation  of  the  church  to 
Christ,  ch.  v.  23,  appears  to  me,  though  not  occurring  else- 
Avhere  in  Paul's  wTitings,  as  perfectly  consonant  with  Christian 
ideas,  and  by  no  means  un-Pauline. 

P.  331, 1.  3,  after  "them,"  add,  "Everything  in  this  epistle, 
the  state  of  mind  with  which  the  writer  contemplates  im- 
pending death,  the  manner  in  which  he  judges  of  himself,  his 
pathetic  exhortations  to  the  church,  all  bear  the  inimitable 
impress  of  Paul.  A  later  writer  attempting  to  forge  a  letter 
in  his  name,  would  not  have  expressed  himself  with  that 
appai-ent  uncertainty  in  reference  to  his  future  lot,  iii.  11,  12."' 

'  In  the  severe  language  against  the  judaizing  proselyte-makers, 
(Phil.  iii.  2,  3,)  I  cannot  with  Baur  find  anything  un-Pauline.  The 
predicate  Kvves  as  a  designation  of  shameless  men  is  not  at  all  extraor- 
dinary. It  perfectly  comports  witii  the  indignation  of  Paul  against 
tliose  persons  who  would  mislead  Christians,  and  turn  them  aside  from 
seeking  salvation,  that  he  should  term  the  mere  outward  circumcision 
a  Kararofj.^,  as  in  Gal.  v.  12;  it  is  also  altogether  Pauline  when  Chris- 
tians are  termed  "  the  true  circumcision  who  worship  God  in  the  spirit," 
Eom.  ii.  29.  It  is  also  by  no  means  far-fetched,  hut  very  naturally  con- 
nected, when  Paul,  who  had  to  fight  far  and  near  with  these  judaizers, 
is  induced  to  oppose  his  own  example  to  what  was  theonly  glory  of  these 
persons,  that  he  coukl  boast  of  all  those  distinctions  in  the  highest 
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P.  339,  last  line,  add,  "  As  to  the  two  other  pastoral  letters, 
I  will  not  deny  that  along  with  the  impression  of  the  genuine 
Pauline,  and  of  what  is  against  their  composition  at  a  later 
period,  some  things  are  to  be  found  which  might  excite  a 
doubt  even  in  the  mind  of  a  critic  not  ill-disposed,  but  which 
will  lead  us  to  consider  the  very  peculiar  relation  by  which 
these  epistles  are  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  I'aul's." 

P.  342, 1.  12  from  bottom,  "in  Ci-ete  and  in  Ephesus,"  (note.) 
"  I  cannot,  with  De  Wette,  consider  it  so  extraordinary  that 
so  much  is  said  respecting  false  doctrines  in  the  new  churches, 
nor  that  Paul  deemed  it  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Titus  to  the  fact,  who,  from  long  observation,  must  have  been 
well  aware  of  the  danger.  The  fermenting  process  in  the 
development  of  Christianity  at  that  time  might  easily  extend 
its  influence  from  one  district  to  another,  as  soon  as  Chris- 
tianity had  found  its  entrance  into  men's  minds,  and  hence,  from 
the  first,  Christianity  was  threatened  by  dangerous  disturbing 
forces.  Along  with  the  seeds  of  Christianity  these  foreign  ele- 
ments might  spread  fi'om  Asia  Minor,  or  Achaia,  to  Crete.  For 
a  considerable  time  the  seeds  of  Christianity  might  have  been 
scattered  before  there  had  been  the  means  of  organizing  a 
church.  Paul  felt  himself  compelled  to  warn  Titus  of  the  danger, 
of  which  he  had  gained  information  in  Crete  itself,  and  from 
other  quai'ters.  The  defects  in  the  character  of  the  people 
appeared  to  him  to  render  great  circumspection  necessary ; 
these  defects  are  noticed  by  Polybius,  (vi.  46,  §  3  :)  KaduXov 
0    6  irtpi  Tt/v   alff^QiOKtpSeiay  Kal  Tr\eurei,iav  rponoQ  ovtwq  ewi- 

degree,  but  counted  them  all  as  nothing  in  order  to  seek  his  righteous- 
ness in  Christ,  which  is  followed  by  that  glorious  passage,  iii.  9 — 15, 
which  breathes  entirely  the  spirit  of  Paul.  That  in  i.  1,  the  deacon.s 
immediately  succeed  the  bishops,  is  a  mark  which  testifies  against  a  time, 
only  somewhat  later,  iu  which  bishops  and  presbyters  already  began  to 
be  distinguished.  But  the  name  of  Clement  (iv.  3)  reminds  Dr.  Baur 
at  once  of  his  hobby-horse,  the  Clementines,  and  calls  up  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  Peter,  Simon  Magus,  the  Gnostics,  and  many  more  of 
whom  no  one  else  would  have  thought  of  meeting  in  this  epistle.  What 
allusions  indeed  may  not  be  found,  when  (ii.  4,  7)  one  is  led  to  think 
of  the  Valentinian  Sophia,  which  would  penetrate  into  the  essence  of 
Bythos,  and  sink  down  into  Chaos,  and  when  Christ  is  thought  to  form 
a  contrast  to  it?  or  when  Schwegler  considers  Euodias  to  be  a  symbol 
of  the  Jewish-Christian  party,  and  Syntyche  a  symbol  of  the  Gentile 
Christians,  and  would  find  under  the  phrase  ci^vyos  yurjcrtos  the  apostle 
Peter  (with  reference  to  the  Clementines)  as  one  on  the  conciliatory 
•taad-poiat  ] 
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■^lopia^ti  Trap'  avTolc,  tlitTTE  napd  jdoi'Oig  KprjTaniKTi  r(Zr  d/rayrittt 
di'dpwTriof  f^n]Ci.y  aiu'^poy  vofxii^tadui  kiploQ'  and  §  5,  Ourt  Kar 
iciav  i'iOt]  CoXiijjTepu  KprjTaisitiy  evpoi  tiq  ar.  Paul  probably 
had  these  national  vices  in  his  mind  when  he  laid  down  the 
qualifications  that  were  necessary  for  the  office  of  presbyter." 

P.  357.  1.  21,  "and  an  erroneous  application  of  it,"  add, 
"We  can  certainly  well  imagine,  that  James,  who  had  advanced 
in  gradual  development  from  the  Law  to  the  Gospel  as  the 
fulfilling  of  the  Law — who,  remaining  on  his  Jewish  stand- 
point, by  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  Author 
of  the  new  divine  life,  continually  spiritualized  and  glorified 
this  stand-point  more  and  more, — might  from  such  a  course 
of  development,  misunderstand  the  Pauline  doctrinal  type 
which  had  been  formed  under  an  opposite  coiu-se  of  develop- 
ment. We  can  suppose,  that  when  he  met  such  a  mode 
of  expression,  he  might  feel  it  his  duty  to  combat  it,  since 
practically  injurious  consequences  appeared  to  flow  from  it. 
We  can  suppose  that  he  knew  not  how  to  separate  the  correct 
imderstanding  and  the  misunderstanding  from  one  another, 
since  to  him  the  whole  mode  of  contemplating  the  subject 
was  quite  foreign.  Thus  James  might  have  attacked  Paul, 
though  both  were  bound  together  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ." 

P.  358, 1.  21,  "which  left  the  disposition  unchanged,"-  (note.) 
"  Bavu''s  authoritative  deci^sion  (p.  G86)  'that  this  is  a  perfectly 
vnitenable  self-contradictory  idea,'  cannot  at  all  move  me. 
That  the  idea  of  the  opus  ojierattim,  according  to  the  original 
and  common  meaning  of  the  phrase,  can  only  denote  some- 
thing outward,  I  am  well  aware  ;  but  a  word  may  be  used  in  a 
sense  besides  the  common, — in  an  improper  and  metaphorical 
sense.  So  I  have  used  the  word  here,  which  I  was  perfectly 
justified  in  doing,  to  denote  a  superficial  holding  for  true, 
which  remains  as  something  outward  to  the  soul,  without 
aftecting  the  disposition  or  the  heart.  It  is  tlie  same  making 
an  outward  thing  of  religion  which  places  its  essence  either  in 
ceremonial  observances,  or  in  such  a  faith.  Both  spring  from 
the  same  root.  The  proof  he  adduces  in  p.  567,  only  serves 
to  confirm  my  assertion.  Certainly  there  was  also  among  the 
Jews  a  false  theory,  which  attributed  an  unfounded  value  to  a 
dead  faith  in  the  one  God  in  oj)position  to  idolatry,  and  made 
this  a  support  of  moral  inactivity.  This  Jewish  notion  of 
riariQ  need  only  be   applied  to  the  new  object,  Jesus  the 
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Messiah.  But  that  a  person  expressing  his  opposiiion  to 
a  certain  tendency,  should  thereby  be  induced  so  to  express 
himself  as  if  he  meant  another  tendency  which  agrees  only 
accidentally  with  this  in  the  mode  of  expression— of  that  there 
is  not  a  single  example  in  history." 

P.  360,  1.  10,  begin  a  new  paragraph  thus: — "We  do  not 
wish  to  deny  that  even  in  churches  composed  of  Jewish 
Christians,  and  of  Jewish- Christian  views,  there  might  be 
individuals  who  had  been  influenced  by  the  Pauline  doctrine  ; 
and  we  grant  that  it  is  possible,  that  James,  by  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  expressions  of  individuals  who  had  been  thus  in- 
fluenced, had  been  induced  to  combat  such  a  tendency  in  his 
epistle.  And  we  should  be  disposed  thus  to  account  for  tlie 
existence  of  the  epistle,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  it  was 
directed  against  various  theoretical  and  practical  eiTors  spring- 
ing out  of  different  roots.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  It  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all  the  evil  which  is 
combated  in  this  epistle  must  be  referred  to  one  root,  that  of 
the  common  Jewish  mind  wliich  had  received  the  belief  in  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah.  Hence  we  shall  be  induced,  if  it  be  possible,  to 
regard  the  individual  error,  not  as  something  isolated,  as  we 
must  if  we  deduced  it  from  the  Pauline  element,  but  rather 
as  connected  with  that  common  fundamental  tendency. 

"  But  fm-ther,  we  must  here  consider  the  position  of  James 
in  relation  to  Paul.  If  we  believed  ourselves  justified  in 
admitting  an  open  contrariety  between  them,  we  might  sup- 
pose that  James,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  course  of 
development,  was  incapable  of  entering  into  the  peculiar 
Pauline  form  of  doctrine,  and  had  combated  it  as  a  miscon- 
ception that  stood  opposed  to  him.  But  we  have  shown  that  we 
can  by  no  means  be  led  to  presuppose  such  a  hostile  relation 
between  James  and  Paul,  although  there  was  a  party  named 
after  the  former  apostle  who  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
Paul,  as  indeed  there  was  a  Pauline  party  who  formed  them- 
selves into  an  opposition  not  sanctioned  by  Paul  himself.  Ac- 
cording to  this  supposition  we  cannot  admit  that  James 
combated  either  the  doctrine  of  Paul  itself,  or  a  misunder- 
stood version  and  application  of  it,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
distingviishing  the  correct  view  of  it,  and  guarding  himself 
against  the  appearance  of  contradicting  the  Apostle  Paul, 
especially  since  this  appearance  miglit  so  easily  arise  amonw 
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Jewish-Christian  churches ;  or  we  must  take  the  matter  thus, 
that  James  had  controverted  that  dogmatic  phraseology  without 
being  aware  of  its  connexion  with  Paul's  system,  which  we 
cannot  consider  as  in  the  least  degree  probable. 

"  Thus  far  we  have  taken  for  granted  that  this  epistle  was 
the  production  of  him  who  is  named  in  it  as  its  author.  But, 
veiy  recently  this  has  been  disputed  both  on  external  and 
internal  grounds.'  Several  weighty  authorities  have  favoured 
the  opinion  that  this  epistle  was  forged  in  James's  name,  in 
order  to  promote  a  certain  class  of  religious  opinions.  The 
design  might  have  been  to  counterwork  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  Justification,  to  set  the  authority  of  James  against  Paul, 
and  this  design  might  well  suit  the  one-sided  tendency  of  a 
Jewish-Christian,  &c 

"  Others  are  disposed  to  find  out  in  this  epistle  a  refined 
Ebionitism,  in  which  the  Jewish  element  had  lost  much  of  its 
original  coarseness,  although  the  practical  basis  which  dis- 
tinguished this  stand-point  from  the  Pauline,  remained  the 
same.  The  origination  of  this  epistle  at  a  later  period  is 
indicated  by  the  influences  which  the  Pauline  spirit  had 
already  exerted  on  the  elements  that  were  opposed  to  it. 
Thus  the  softened  Judaism,  which  could  not  altogether  escape 
the  influence  of  the  Pauline  ideas,  must  contain  the  certain 
mark  of  a  later,  more  advanced  Christian  development. 
In  our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  all  depends  on  how  we 
view  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  developing  process  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  persons  regard  Christ  only  as  the  individual  who 
g-ave  the  impulse  to  a  new  development,  which,  through  a 
Paul,  and  the  spirit  exhibited  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  was 
canied  forward  beyond  his  personal  efforts,  to  them  such 
a  view  may  commend  itself.  And  so  James  may  appear  as 
the  rigid  Ebionite,  who  could  not  possibly  have  written  such 
an  epistle,  and  so  it  may  appear  necessary  to  invent  such  an 
intermediate  step   for  the  Ebionitism,  softened  and  spiritu- 

^  The  external  grounds  against  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle,  though 
the  Peschito  is  in  favour  of  it,  would  have  greater  weight  if  the  doubts 
that  arose  in  the  first  century  as  to  acknowledging  this  epistle  might  not 
be  so  easily  explained  from  its  spreading  among  Jewish-Christian 
churches  (a  circumstance  suited  to  excite  in  many  minds  a  prejudice 
against  it)  an  argument  against  Paul's  doctrine  which  it  was  believed  to 
contain,  to  which  must  be  added  the  indistinct  designation  of  the 
author  at  the  head  of  the  epistle. 
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alizod  by  the  aggressive  influence  of  the  movement  set  a-going 
by  Paul.  To  tis  the  relation  of  Christ  to  Christianity  appeai-s 
quite  different,  since  we  must  regard  the  revelation  througli 
Christ  as  the  original  and  perfect  one,  from  which  the  whole 
developing  process  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  is  to  be  deduced. 
We  shall  refer  the  elements  akin  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  in 
James,  not  to  Paul,  but  to  the  same  original  source  from 
which  Paul  derived  them,  that  is,  to  Christ  himself.  The 
fulfilment  of  the  Law  in  the  Gospel,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  reapj^ears  in  the  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity peculiar  to  James,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  several 
correspondences  with  the  sayings  of  Christ.  Although  James 
and  Paul  are  representatives  of  the  two  opposite  extremes  in 
the  development  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  yet  in  virtue  of 
their  common  relation  to  the  original  source  of  revelation  in 
Christ,  a  relationship  to  one  another,  and  a  higher  vmity,  must 
result  between  them.  If  we  know  the  real  Christ,  we  shall 
not  be  disposed  to  believe  that  James,  who  had  received  unto 
himself  the  whole  personal  impression  of  the  Saviour,  could 
remain  on  the  stand-point  of  the  common  Jewish  naiTow- 
mindedness.  As  we  find  in  his  epistle  that  image  of  James 
which  all  the  historical  data  would  lead  us  to  frame,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  it  of  its  being 
composed  in  post-apostolic  times, — nothing,  especially,  which 
points  to  a  later  form  of  Ebionitism.  The  manner,  also,  in 
which  the  approach  of  Christ's  second  adveiat  is  spoken  of, 
suits  best  the  apostolic  age.  Had  the  epistle  been  forged  in 
favour  of  any  of  the  party  interests  of  the  day,  we  should 
have  met  with  references  to  the  manifold  contrarieties  of 
Christian  development  then  existing,  as,  for  instance,  those  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  and  Gentile  Christians,  the  Paulinian  and 
anti-Paulinian  systems.  But  no  one,  except  he  belongs  to  the 
class  who  can  find  everything  eveiywhere,  can  detect  in  this 
epistle  any  of  all  these  and  similar  references  to  the  con- 
trarieties of  that  age,  excepting  only  the  possible  allusion  to 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  faith.  But  even  here  the  anti- 
Pauline  sentiment  obtrudes  so  gently,  as  we  could  hardly 
expect  in  a  party-writing  of  the  second  century,  and  in  which 
it  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Clementines. 

"But  is  this  allusion  I'cally  so  very  evident?"  &c.  {vide 
p.  362,  1.  1.) 
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P,  3G6,  1.  21  from  bottom,  "expected  from  such  a  stand- 
point," (note.)  "  As  tlie  ultra- Paulinism  of  the  second 
century  stood  quite  aloof  from  James,  so  in  the  hostility 
shown  to  the  Epistle  of  James  we  recognise  the  one-sidedness 
of  the  Lutheran  element.  Although  the  Epistle  of  James 
occupies  a  subordinate  place  in  the  development  of  Christian 
truth,  compared  with  the  Pauline  epistles,  yet  it  is  important 
for  checking  several  one-sided  extravagances  to  which  the 
Pauline  element  might  be  earned  without  it.  Thus  its  posi- 
tion in  the  Canon  has  a  peculiar  propriety.  Its  importance 
in  a  practical  view  is  beautifully  exhibited  by  the  excellent 
Thomas  Arnold  in  the  volume  of  his  Sermons  entitled 
Christian  Life,  its  Ilojjes,  its  Fears,  and  its  Close,  p.  51 : — '  But 
for  those  who  complain  that  no  preaching  but  that  of  the  very- 
Gospel  itself  is  becoming  a  Christian  minister,  or  useful  to 
Christian  people,  I  would  refer  them  for  an  answer  not  only 
to  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  on  their 
notion,  we  might  almost  strike  out  of  our  Bibles,  but  to  a 
complete  portion  of  the  New  Testament  itself — to  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  That  epistle  undoubtedly 
supposes  that  they  who  were  to  read  it  had  received  other 
teaching  beforehand ;  that  the  Gospel  in  the  strict  sense  had 
been  already  preached  to  them.  But  in  itself  it  does  not  in 
that  high  sense  preach  the  Gospel;  it  dwells  rather  from 
beginning  to  end  on  such  points  of  Christian  duty  as  are 
required  to  perfect  the  man  of  God  unto  all  good  works, 
points  which  may  be  called  properly  moral.  Now  that  some 
Chi'istian  preaching,  in  particular  circumstances,  should  follow 
the  model  of  St.  James's  Epistle,  appears  to  me  no  just 
matter  of  blame.  But  as  St.  James's  Epistle  is  in  the  New 
Testament  only  one  out  of  many,  and  as  he  himself  must 
often  and  earnestly  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  more 
strict  sense,  although  he  did  not  do  it  in  this  one  epistle,  so 
should  we,  both  preachers  and  hearers,  greatly  deceive  and 
hui't  ourselves  if  we  forget  that  the  proper  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  believing  it  is  our  one  greart  business,  without 
■which,  and  except  as  founded  upon  it  and  taking  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  it  for  granted,  all  other  preaching  is  to  Christians 
worse  tlian  unprofitable,  not  edifying  their  soids,  but  rather 
subverting  them.'  (See  also  Dr.  Arnold's  Semnons  on  the 
Interpretation  of  Scripture,  Scrm.  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv. — Tr.)" 
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P.  372,  1.  16,  after  "  apostolic  fellowship"  add,  "  An  im- 
partial examination  of  liistoiy  shows  that  such  fellowship 
always  existed.  The  two  apostles  never  ceased  to  acknowledge 
one  another  as  genuine  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  thovigh  Paul 
must.always  have  protested  against  that  tendency  which  attri- 
buted an  excessive  regard  to  Peter,  and  would  have  made 
everything  bend  to  that — a  tendency  which  in  later  ages 
became  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  was  actually  embodied  under 
Peter's  name." 

P.  373,  last  line  (note),  add,  "  Also,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  was  forged  in  his  name,  it 
appears  to  me  by  no  means  natural  for  the  writer  to  mention 
Rome  under  that  designation.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  centiuy 
Rome  was  commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  Babylon,  and 
it  might  be  expected  that  whoever  forged  such  an  epistle^ 
would  by  some  intimation  let  it  be  known  that  this  name 
was  to  be  taken  symbolically,  since  it  was  of  importance 
to  him  that -all  his  readers  should  understand  that  the  epistle 
was  written  from  Rome.  At  all  events,  it  is  far  more  natural 
to  understand  by  the  term  ij  crweKXeKT)],  Peter's  wife  rather 
than  the  church.  This,  we  feel  assured,  is  the  only  sound 
interpretation  of  the  recoi'd.  The  antiquity  of  tlie  other 
explanation  can  prove  nothing,  since  no  tradition  of  Peter's 
residence  in  these  parts  is  come  down  to  us  ;  on  the  contrary, 
much  discussion  has  been  raised  on  the  tradition  of  Peter's 
journey  to  Rome,  and  as  there  is  in  the  human  mind  a  ten- 
dency to  symbolical  meaning,  a  point  of  connexion  has  been 
found  in  the  Apocalypse,  so  that  this  .interpretation  would 
easily  gain  acceptance.  But  indeed,  whoever  forged  an  epistle 
under  the  name  of  Peter  would  have  supported  himself  by  a 
more  familiar  tradition,  and  not  have  transported  Peter  to 
Babylon.  If  Peter  sent  salutations  from  his  wife  in  Babylon, 
it  perfectly  agi'ees  with  what  we  are  told  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  that 
she  accompanied  Peter  on  his  missionary  journeys. 

P.  374, 1.  3,  "  an  epistle,"  (note.)  "  Although  Schwegler  has 
expressed  himself,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on  the 
post-apostolic  age,  with  so  much  confidence  on  the  spuri- 
ousness  of  this-  epistle,  yet  we  attach  little  or  no  weight  to 
most  of  his  reasons.  He  adduces  as  one  mark  of  spuriousness, 
that  the  writer  says  and  reports  nothing  about  himself  in  t 
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more  definite  manner.  But  if  there  had  been  more  distinct 
allusions  to  Peter's  chai-acter  and  history,  they  would  doubt- 
less have  been  regarded  as  a  sign  that  some  other  person 
wished  to  pass  himself  off  for  Peter.  And  certainly,  whoever 
had  any  motive  for  assuming  the  part  of  Peter,  would  have 
been  induced  to  avail  himself  for  this  object  of  whatever  he 
knew  of  the  person  and  character  of  this  apostle,  and  several 
things  of  this  kind  must  have  been  known  to  any  Christian 
who  might  forge  such  an  epistle.  But  in  this  epistle  we 
really  find  many  marks  by  which  Peter  might  make  himself 
known  in  an  unobtrusive  manner,  but  quite  different  from 
those  which  another  person  would  have  chosen  who  wished 
to  act  Peter's  part.  Among  such  marks  we  reckon  that 
Peter  (v.  1)  describes  himself  as  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  From  the  stand-point  of  Peter  this  would  appear 
very  natural.  But  any  forger  of  such  an  epistle,  wishing  to 
compile  one  after  the  pattern  of  the  other  apostolic  epistles, 
would  have  chosen  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  his  miracles, 
or  the  transfiguration,  as  in  the  Second  Epistle,  rather 
than  his  passion.  The  author  writes  also  as  an  eye-witness, 
before  whom  the  image  of  a  suffering  Christ  presented  itself, 
as  a  pattern  for  Christians  in  times  of  persecution.  Schleier- 
macher,  in  his  Introduction,  p.  408,  has  very  properly  directed 
attention  to  ch.  i.  8,  in  which  the  author  does  not  make  him- 
self known,  designedly,  as  one  who  had  seen  and  personally 
'  known  Christ,  but,  from  an  immediate  consciousness  that  he 
stood  in  such  a  relation  to  Christ,  writes  to  those  who  stood  in 
no  such  relation.  The  reference  to  Christ's  descensus  ad  inferos 
Schleiermacher  regards  as  a  mark  of  genuineness ;  for  he 
thinks  that  whoever  forged  such  an  epistle,  would  not  have 
placed  himself  on  such  slippery  ground ;  '  for  evidently  here 
is  something  which  was  not  passed  over  in  the  common  public 
teaching  of  Christians,  and  yet  strikes  us  as  something  foreign 
to  the  New  Testament  representations.'  To  this  reason  I 
cannot  attach  importance.  A  person  might  indeed  have 
a  motive,  by  writing  under  the  name  of  an  apostle,  to  give 
circulation  to  an  opinion  different  from  the  current  represen- 
tations ;  and  that  oj^inioH  was  not  so  foreign  to  the  Christian 
thinking  of  the  first  ages  as  to  Schleiermacher's,  But  when 
Schwegler  reckons  the  introduction  of  this  doctrine  as  one  of 
the  marks  of  a  Pauline  element  in  the  epistle,  foreign  to  Peter, 
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as  a  deduction  drawn  and  doctrinally  formed  in  the  Pauline 
circles  from  the  Pauline  principle  of  the  universality  of  the 
Christian  salvation,  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him.  For 
this  was  not  the  universal  application  of  this  doctrine.  Mar- 
cion  had  given  to  this  doctrine,  existing  long  before  in  other 
circles,  a  modification  corresponding  to  his  peculiar  system. 
(See  my  Church  History,  vol.  li.  p.  811,  2d  ed. ;  vol.  ii. 
p.  146.  Eng.  Trans,  in  the  Standard  Library.) 

"  And  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  without  such  an  autho- 
rity as  that  of  Peter,  this  statement,  which  certainly  agrees  well 
with  the  Christian  system,  would  have  soon  found  such  general 
acceptance.  But  the  complete  formation  of  such  a  representa- 
tion is  well  suited  to  the  stand-point  of  an  apostle  who  had 
himself  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  It  was  exactly  to  a  person  who  had  witnessed  those 
gi-eat  events,  that  such  a  question  was  most  likely  to  occur  to 
which  the  answer  is  given  in  this  statement.  It  is  possible 
that  the  apostle,  when  in  company  with  Christ  after  his 
resurrection,  had  made  an  inquiry  on  this  subject,  although 
we  would  not  maintain  that  the  doctrine  was  derived  from 
such  a  source.  And  what  Peter  experienced  in  his  early 
ministry  among  the  Gentiles,  and  what  he  said  on  that  occa- 
sion in  the  family  of  Cornelius,  might  form  a  point  of  con- 
nexion for  his  reflecting  on  such  an  agency  on  the  part  of 
Christ  as  is  indicated  in  that  passage.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  this  topic  is  touched  very  cursorily,  and  by  no 
means  presented  with  that  prominence  and  earnestness  which 
might  be  expected  from  one  who  sought  to  gain  acceptance 
for  it  by  employing  the  authority  of  an  apostolic  name." 

P.  374, 1.  19,  "  heathen  populace,"  (note.)  "  Schwegler  has 
controverted  this  view,  and  maintains  that  this  epistle  could 
only  have  been  written  under  the  Emperor  Trajan  ;  a  posi- 
tion of  the  Christians  is  here  implied  which  they  were  first 
placed  in  by  that  emperor's  well-known  rescript.  But  I  can- 
not help  pronouncing  both  the  assumptions  on  which  this 
writer  proceeds,  and  the  inferences  he  draws  from  them,  to  be 
wholly  unfounded.  The  Neronian  persecution  proves,  indeed, 
that  the  Christians  were  already  the  objects  of  popular  hatred. 
It  could  not  fail  but  that  popular  hatred  would  show  itself 
in  their  conduct  towards  tlie  Christians.  Although  Chris- 
tiar.-ty  was  not  yet  designr^ted  a  reli<jio  illicita  by  an  expreaa 
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enactment,  yet  it  would  follow  of  itself  from  the  constitution 
of  the  Roman  polity  that  the  propagation  of  a  i-eligion  which 
would  involve  the  downfal  of  the  religion  of  the -State,  wciuld 
be  illegal  and  worthy  of  punishment.  As  soon  as  it  came  to 
light  that  the  Xptariat'ol  were  a  genus  tertium,  Christianity 
must  appear,  even  prior  to  any  special  legislation  respecting 
it,  as  a  religio  ilUcita.  Though  Nero's  persecution  was  only 
occasional  and  transient,  yet  what  took  place  in  the  metro- 
polis of  the  empire  must  operate  injuriously  on  the  condition 
of  Christians  in  the  provinces.  Everything  which  happened 
from  this  time  to  Trajan's  first  rescript,  testifies  of  preceding 
persecutions  against  the  Christians,  in  which  by  the  new  law 
of  Trajan,  only  a  more  legal  arrangement  had  been  made.  We 
dare  not  allow  ourselves  to  infer  too  much,  from  the  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  manner  also  in  which 
persecutions  are  spoken  of  in  ch.  iv.  4,  serve  to  mark  them 
as  new.  How  can  any  one  who  allows  that  the  Apocalypse 
was  written  before  Trajan's  accession,  fail  to  perceive  the 
existence  of  earlier  persecutions  ?  Rev.  vi.  9  ;  xvii.  6  ;  xx.  4. 
This  last  passage  is  peculiarly  important,  since  it  points  to 
something  more  than  a  mere  popular  infliction  of  punishment, 
which  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  merely  beheading 
the  Christians.  It  appears  from  that  passage  that  it  was 
already  established  in  the  administration  of  Roman  law,  to 
apply  this  capital  punishment  to  Christians — and  hence  we 
perceive  the  great  gaps  in  our  historical  knowledge." 

P.  37G,  1.  5,  after  "  apostolic  spirit,"  add,  "  As  the  object 
for  which  this  epistle  must  have  been  written,  perfectly  cor- 
responded to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  there  is  nothing 
in  its  composition  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
writer  had  forged  it  with  a  conciliatory  design.  A  person  of 
this  description  would  hardly  have  put  such  a  restraint  on 
himself,  and  expressed  himself  so  guardedly,  that  one  part  of 
his  object — which  according  to  this  supposition  was  his  prin- 
cipal object — could  only  be  discovered  by  a  careful  inves- 
tigation. The  peculiar  characteristic  of  Peter,  his  occupying 
a  stand-point  between  Paul  and  James,  is  indeed  apparent  in 
the  epistle ;  but  the  points  of  contact  with  the  Pauline 
element  are  also  visible,  as  Paid  had  already  exerted  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  on  the  formation  of  tlie  Christian  ideas, 
especially  among  those  who  used  the  Greek  language.     But 
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we  must  here  distinguish  what  is  peculiarly  Pauhne  from 
what  was  deduced  iu  common  from  the  same  original  source. 
and  in  the  handling  of  dogmatical  points  we  need  not  expect 
Buch  strikingly  marked  mental  peculiarity  in  this  apostle,  as  in 
a  Paul  or  a  John.  Since  this  epistle,  as  a  hortatory  circular, 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  we  cannot 
think  it  strange  if  no  references  occur  in  it  to  speciid  local 
circumstances,  as  in  the  other  Pauline  epistles,  but  1;hat  every 
thing  is  more  general.  We  might  anticipate  that  this  would 
be  the  case  in  such  an  epistle. 

"  The  expectation  of  the  end  of  all  things  as  impending,  is 
suitable  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  events  in  Nero's  reign 
must  have  tended  to  awaken  this  expectation." 

P.  386,  last  line, /or  "  did  wholly,"  read  "  did  not  wholly." 
P.  388,  1.  12,  "the  form  of  the  Grecian  mind,"  (note.) 
"  But  when  Schwegler,  from  the  obscure  expressions  of  Poly- 
crates  quoted  above,  deduces  the  fact  that  John  had  assumed 
the  high-priestly  di-ess  as  overseer-general  of  the  churches  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  then,  again  concludes,  what  on  such  a  suppo- 
sition would  be  a  fair  inference,  that  one  who  thus  acted  and 
placed  himself  in  such  a  relation  to  Judaism,  could  not  be  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  under  his  name — he  adopts  a  method, 
according  to  which  it  is  only  requisite  to  find  proofs  for  a 
system  formed  on  arbitraiy  assumptions  and  combinations, 
and  according  to  which  all  separate  traditions  are  only  so  far 
to  be  thought  credible,  as  they  serve  to  support  such  a  system. 
This  single  feature  is  literally  adhered  to,  though  it  stands 
in  contradiction  to  everj^thing  else  we  know  of  that  age. 
Where  can  we  find  anything  bearing  an  analogy  to  it  unless 
something  isolated  in  the  uncritical  and  credidous  Epiphaniusl 
It  may  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  Christian  feasts  became 
changed  into  the  Jewish  ;  for  this  there  was  a  medium  in  the 
spiritualization  of  the  Old  Testament, — Theocracy  proceeding 
from  Christianity.  But  it  was  altogetlier  different  with  the 
priesthood.  The  principles  of  Christianity  connect  them- 
selves with  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  only  so  far,  that  Christ  is 
regarded  as  tlie  only  High  Priest,  and  all  believers  are  derived 
from  him  as  the  univei-sal  priesthood ;  hence  no  such  relation 
can  be  found  as  that  which  existed  on  the  stand-point  of  the 
Old  Testament  cultus — {vide  pp.  128,  150).  Moreover,  as 
Cb.ristianity  still  moved  in  the  forms  of  Judaism,  this  prin- 
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ciple  was  employed  in  the  formation  of  church  relations. 
The  position  of  James  among  the  Jewish  Chi-istians  cannot 
here  be  adduced  as  a  proof,  but  goes  rather  to  establish  the 
opposite ;  for  great  as  was  the  reverence  in  which  he  waa 
held,  we  find  no  trace  of  his  being  invested  with  anything 
like  the  Jewish  priesthood.  For  even  Hegesippus  is  far  fi-om 
placing  him  in  such  a  relation  to  the  Christian  church, 
although  from  his  ascetic,  Ebionitish  stand-point, — which  we 
are  by  no  means  justified  in  making  identical  with  the  Jewish 
Christians,  and  caimot  ascribe  even  to  Polycrates — he  says, 
that  James  in  virtue  of  his  eanctity  wore  not  a  woollen, 
but  a  linen  garment  like  a  priest,  and  that  in  virtue  of 
this  priestly  sanctity  he  alone  was  allowed  to  go  into  the 
holy  place  of  the  Temple.  TouVw  juorw  i£,rjv  tic  to.  ayia 
tirrtfpai,  ovit  ymp  ipsovy  icjxjpei,  dXXd  aii'^oyag. — Eusab.  ii.  23, 
With  all  the  Jewish  colouring  the  idea  of  the  universal 
Christian  priesthood  is  the  only  one  brought  forward  in  the 
Apocalypse.  In  I'ke  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  which 
has  so  strong  a  Jewish  impress,  the  view  predominates  that 
Christ  is  the  true  High  Priest  who  has  made  an  end  of  the 
Old  Testament  priesthood.  I.  6,  Mexpt  reXetwuewe  XP"'*''^'' 
dpxupif^Q  Xptffrov.  From  him  a  new  priesthood  was  to  go 
forth  among  the  Gentiles,  which  may  probably  be  understood 
of  the  universal  priesthood  established  by  him,  though  we 
cannot  with  certainty  decide  on  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
L.  C.  9,  lloiTjfTEi  'upaTiiay  veay  Kara  rov  tvitov  tGiv  kdvwy  eIq 
TrdvTa  rd  idrt].  If  John  had  applied  the  high  priesthood  to 
the  constitution  of  Christian  churches,  what  a  powerful  in- 
fluence it  would  have  exerted  in  modifying  it,  and  how  much 
earlier  would  the  Hierarchical  element  have  been  diffused ! 
Manifold  traces  of  so  early  a  transference  of  the  Old  Testament 
stand-point  to  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  church, 
must  everywhere  have  met  us.  What  was  not  developed  till 
the  third  century,  must  have  appeared  as  the  original  ar- 
rangement. We  see  indeed,  afterwards,  a  Jewish  hierarch  cal 
element  in  internal  conflict  with  the  original  Christian 
consciousness.  But  it  is  qiiite  unhistorical  to  attempt  de- 
ducing from  that  ancient  Ebionitism,  which  belongs  to  a 
totally  different  stage  of  development,  this  new  form  of  the 
Jewish  spirit,  which  arose  of  itself,  after  the  Jewish  stand- 
point  had   been    long    relinquished,   and    Christianity   had 
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attained  an  independent  development.  To  apply  to  every 
mixture  of  Judaism  or  Christianity  the  common  name  of 
Ebionitism,  and  distinguisli  them  into  various  kinds  and 
stages  of  development,  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  most 
mischievous  perversions  of  history." 

P.  390, 1.  4,  "Rev.  ii.  2,"  (note.)  "  We  find  no  reason  that 
will  justify  us  in  asserting,  with  Schwegler,  that  these  words 
refer  to  Paid,  and  in  concluding  that  in  Lesser  Asia  an 
Ebionitish  spirit  prevailed  in  opposition  to  the  apostolic 
authority  of  Paul.  The  disapprobation  here  expressed  is 
directed  not  against  one,  but  against  several.  Of  what  kind 
these  were,  we  must  leani  from  the  subsequent  contents  of 
the  Apocalyptic  Epistles,  and  thus  we  shall  be  led  to  quite 
a  different  conclusion  from  that  mentioned  in  the  text. 
Schwegler  adduces  in  proof  of  his  explanation  the  words  of 
Paul  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  9  ;  according  to  this,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  judaizing  party  of  whom  Paul  speaks  in  that  passage 
had  at  last  obtained  the  victory  in  the  Ephesian  church, 
and  on  that  account  were  praised  by  the  author  in  that 
epistle.  But  this  is  a  manifest  perversion  of  the  words  ;  for 
according  to  the  connexion,  thoy  relate  only  to  the  enemies 
of  Christianity.  Rather,  in  that  passage  the  name  of  false 
apostles  is  used  to  designate  Mse  teachei's  who  aimed  at 
being  held  in  great  repute,  as  in  2  Cor.  xi.  9,  where  no  one 
who  pays  attention  to  the  connexion,  would  imagine  that  the 
earlier  apostles  were  intended." 

P.  391,  1.  4,  "  a  seducer  of  the  people  like  Balaam,"  add, 
"  The  opposition  against  this  germinating  gnostic  Antino- 
mianism  must  have  called  for  the  most  scrupulous  adherence 
to  the  decrees  of  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem.  The 
greater  freedom  which  the  apostle  Paul  had  approved  in 
theory,  here  took  so  mischievous  an  Antinomian  direction,  as 
to  throw  suspicion  on  that  freedom  itself.  Thus,  in  the 
whole  of  the  following  age,  the  unscrupulous  eating  of  tlie 
flesh  offered  in  sacrifices  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  gnostic 
Antinomianism."  ' 

*  In  this  way  we  account  for  the  opposition  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  hy 
Baur  and  his  school  is  set  down  as  an  Ehionite,  although  tiie  influence  of 
the  doctrinal  system  in  the  Pauline  epistles  and  the  Gospel  of  John 
cannot  be  unnoticed  in  his  writinirs  against  those  who  maintained  that 
the  eating  of  flesh  oflFered  in  sacrifice  was  harmless.  And  we  know  not 
how  Schwegler  (i.  p.  175)  can  find  in  the  passage  referring  to  the  subject 
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P.  396,  1.  10,  after  "  of  John,"  add,  "  We  certainly  cannot 
acknowledge  this  book  as  the  work  of  the  apostle,  but  it  beai'S 
witness  to  the  existence  of  a  Johannean  doctrinal  type,  just 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  could  not  proceed  from  the 
aj^ostle  Paul,  but  indicates  that  its  author  was  a  person  who 
enjoyed  close  intimacy  with  the  apostle.  We  reckon  among 
these  marks  the  agreement  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  which 
no  refinements  can  remove,  (i.  17  ;  iii.  14  ;  xix.  30  ;)  the 
designation  of  ^^  living  water,''  (vii.  16;)  and  several  other 
things  in  the  perhaps  excessively  symbolical  expressions. 
Notwithstanding  the  strongly  marked  Jewish  element,  there 
breathes  throughout  the  book  a  spirit  quite  different  from  the 
Ebionitish,  such  a  spirit  as  could  not  have  issued  from  the 
impure  elements  of  that  age  without  the  creative  breath  of 
the  transforming  Spirit  of  Christ.  Who  can  help  acknow- 
ledging this  in  the  description  of  the  exaltation  of  glorified 
believers,  and  of  their  salvation,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  of  the 
glory  of  the  perfected  theocracy  in  the  one-and-twentieth 
chapter,  in  the  representation  of  the  universal  priesthood,  and 
in  the  Apocalyptic  epistles  ?  We  find  no  traces  whatever  in 
the  book,  of  Jewish  nationality,  or  a  special  distinction  of 
Christians  of  Jewish  descent ;  for  if  144,000  chosen  out  of 
the  twelve  tribes  are  mentioned  in  ch.  vii.  4,  yet,  an  innume- 
rable multitiide  of  glorified  saints  out  of  all  nations  and 
tongues  are  afterwards  described.  And  in  ch.  xiv.  3,  the 
144,000  appears  as  the  first-fruits  of  Christians  out  of  all 
nations  who  were  the  most  advanced  in  the  Christian  life, 
from  which  it  may  seem  that  such  designations  in  this  book 
are  not  to  be  taken  exactly  according  to  the  letter.  Lastly, 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  latter  passage,  I  cannot  agree 
with  what  Bleek  has  lately  suggested,  that  only  such  persons 
are  here  pointed  out  who  had  kept  themselves  free  from  all 
the  impurity  connected  with  heathenism.     If  only  this  had 

in  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  f.  253,  ed.  Colon,  an  attack  on  the  adherents  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine,  or  a  mode  of  thinking  directed  against  the  apostle 
Paul  himself.  If  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  what  Justin  says  contradicts 
Pauline  principles,  and  that  he  himself,  consciously  and  designedly,  was 
an  opponent  of  Paul,  then  many  of  the  Fathers  who  often  cite  Paul, 
must  be  regarded  as  anti-Pauline  Ebionites.  But  this  constraction  can 
with  less  reason  be  put  on  that  passage,  since  Justin,  in  the  woi'ds  that 
follow  soon  after,  but  which  are  not  quoted  by  Schwegler,  shows  against 
whom  he  is  speaking,  namely,  the  Gnostics. 
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been  intended,  it  would  hardly  have  been  brought  forward  so 
prominently  by  the  author.  In  this  passage  I  can  only  find 
those  persons  represented  who  led  a  single  life  in  undivided 
devotedness  to  the  Lord  alone,  to  whom  their  whole  life  was 
consecrated.  Of  any  polemic  tone  directed  against  the 
apostle  Paul  not  a  trace  can  be  found  in  the  book ;  it  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  in  ch.  xsi.  14,  according  to 
the  twelve  tribes  of  the  theocratic  people,  only  twelve  apostles 
are  mentioned  as  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jei-usalem.  I 
must  rather  agree  with  Bleek  that  these  words  are  rather 
against,  than  for  the  notion  that  the  author  wished  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  apostles,  of  which  no  mark  exists  fi-oni 
which  it  could  be  inferred.  And  if  it  is  remarkable  that  any 
other  person  than  the  apostle  John  should  designate  himself 
so  simply  as  the  servant  of  Jesiis  Christ  and  write  with  such 
confidence  and  earnestness  to  the  churches,  it  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  in  the  vision  which  was  in  part 
intended  for  himself,  he  might  believe  that  he  had  received  a 
call  to  write  in  such  a  tone  even  though  his  own  personal 
stand-point  had  not  given  him  this  importance  in  the  Christian 
church.  And  if  he  himself  had  been  an  immediate  disciple  of 
the  Lord,  this  alone  would  have  secured  him  special  respect." 
P.  398,  1.  6,  "  Presbyter  John  who  was  his  contemporary 
at  Ephesus,"  (note.)  "  If  the  Presbyter  John  were  the  author, 
the  early  substitution  of  the  apostle  of  the  same  name  might 
be  easily  explahied.  It  would  easily  happen  that  the  other 
John  would  be  forgotten  for  the  apostle,  and  particularly 
since  a  book  which  announced  itself  as  prophetic  would  create 
reverence  for  itself  from  its  character,  and  there  would  bo 
less  disposition  to  doubt  that  the  author  who  styles  himself 
John  was  the  apostle.  Lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  Polycrates,  in  Eusebius  v.  24,  where  he  quotes  all  John's 
titles  of  honour,  does  not  distinguish  him  as  a  prophet, 
although  such  a  predicate,  if  he  believed  that  he  could  employ 
it,  must  have  availed  much.  The  position  of  the  words  in 
the  most  ancient  testimony  for  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  Jtistin  If.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  f.  3:80,  is  very 
striking.  'ETrttB/j  koi  Trap'  i]iiiv  dtijp  tlq,  u>  oiufxct  'Iwarv»/c,  ««C 
Tuir  a 77 oTToXuji'  Tov  XpiTTOv  TrpoecjjTjrevje,  ifec.  If  we  do  not 
venture  to  regard  the  words  tic  t(^v  uivoaTu\u)v  as  an  inter- 
puLation,  though  examples  of  such  interpolations  might  bu 
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pointed  out  elsewhere  in  the  book,  yet  all  that  s  absolutely 
certain  amounts  to  this,  that  the  Apocalypse  proceeded  from 
a  person  of  the  name  of  John  ;  and  that  this  was  the  apostle, 
Justin  might  have  infeiTed  from  the  name.  This  is  the  best  ex- 
planation of  what  is  remarkable  in  the  position  of  the  words." 
P.  401, 1.  9  from  bottom,/or  "reputation,"  read  "refutation." 
P.  4U3,  1.  5,  after  "  experienced  "  add,  "  The  whole  deve- 
lopment of  the  church  from  Justin  IMartyr  testifies  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  Gospel  which  operated  powerfully  on  men's 
minds.  It  cannot  be  explained  from  any  single  mental 
tendency  in  the  following  age,  nor  from  the  amalgamation  of 
several.  Indeed,  this  production  existed  as  a  representation 
of  a  higher  unity,  as  a  reconciling  element  to  the  contrarieties 
of  that  age,  and  could  exei*t  an  attractive  power  over  minds 
of  so  opposite  a  kind  as  a  Heracleon,  a  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
an  Irenajus,  and  a  Tertullian.  Where  could  we  in  that  age 
find  a  man  who  was  raised  above  its  contrarieties  by  which  all 
were  more  or  less  affected?  And  a  man  of  so  superior  a 
Christian  spirit  must  have  crept  on  in  the  dark  and  made  use 
of  such  a  mask,  instead  of  appearing  openly  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  all-conquering  truth  and  wdth  a  feeling  of  his  mental 
.superiority.  Such  a  man,  so  exalted  above  all  the  Fathers  of 
that  century,  need  not  have  shrunk  from  the  conflict.  He 
must  certainly  have  placed  more  confidence  in  the  power  of 
truth  than  in  these  arts  of  darkness  and  falsehood.  And  how 
can  it  be  shown,  that  such  a  man,  if  we  contemplate  him 
from  the  stand-point  of  his  own  age,  would  have  been 
restrained  by  no  reverence  for  sacred  history,  by  no  scruple, 
to  falsify  a  history,  the  contents  of  which  were  holy  to  him, 
by  arbitrary  fictions  for  a  definite  pui-pose,  by  peculiar  false- 
hoods which  must  find  their  justification  in  their  object  1 
And  how  imprudently  he  must  have  acted  if  in  order  to  attain 
his  object,  he  presented  the  history  of  Christ  in  a  manner 
which  stood  in  diametric  opposition  to  universal  tradition ! 
Truly  only  from  an  apostle  who  stood  in  such  a  relation 
to  Clirist  as  a  John,  who  had  received  into  his  own  breast  the 
impression  and  image  of  that  unique  personality,  could 
proceed  a  work  which  stands  in  such  a  relation  to  the  contra- 
rieties of  the  post-apostolic  age  !  It  is  a  work  of  unalloyed 
tnd  simple  formation.  The  divine  in  its  own  essence  con- 
tains this  power  of  composing  differences ;  but  never  could 
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such  a  fresh,  originally  powerful  production  proceed  from 
a  designed,  cleverly  constructed  composition  of  differences. 
The  Gospel  of  John,  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  apostle 
John  and  point  to  that  Christ  whose  manifestation  gave  birth 
to  it,  would  be  the  greatest  enigma  in  the  world." 

P.  414,  1.  17  from  bottom,  after  "ages"  add,  "We  must 
oppose  ourselves  to  a  rigid  dogmatic  mode  of  conception 
which  refuses  to  acknowledge  historical  conditions  in  the 
developing  process  of  revelation,  and  the  process  of  a  genetic 
development ;  but  we  must  also  protest  against  a  false  prag- 
matism which  would  explain  by  means  of  historical  con- 
ditions what  can  only  be  understood  as  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  Christ's  Spirit ;  which  converts  what  is  original 
into  something  derived,  and  the  apostolic,  by  a  transposition 
effected  by  the  most  outrageous  arbitrariness,  into  something 
post-apostolic,  and  the  fundamental  error  of  which  consists  in 
this,  that  for  the  genuine  historical  Christ  who  is  presupposed 
by  the  whole  developing  process  of  the  Christian  church,  it 
substitutes  an  undefined  phantom." 

P.  416,  1.  3,  after  "latter"  add,  "  If  we  do  not  invert  the 
order  of  things,  and  regard  those  words  which  could  come 
from  no  human  spirit,  which  bear  on  them  the  undeniable 
marks  of  inimitable  originality,  words  of  inexhaustible  con- 
tents, in  which  the  striving  of  a  sound  mind  can  only  be  for 
ever  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper — if  we  do  not  regard 
such  words  as  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of  the  tendencies 
that  first  flowed  from  that  original  spirit." 

P.  419,  1.  20  from  bottom,  for  "taking  it,"  kc,  read, 
'taking  it  in  an  empirical  sense,  those  works  which  are 
actually  performed  on  the  stand-point  of  the  Law  are  not 
such  as  correspond  to  its  spiiit  and  requirements." 

P.  425, 1.  8,  after  "  of  each  individual "  add,  "  Paul,  indeed, 
says  in  1  Cor.  xv.  46,  that  in  the  development  of  humanity, 
the  \puxiKov  must  go  before  the  ttveviiutikoi — that  human 
nature  as  derived  from  the  earthly  man  must  first  develo}) 
itself,  and  the  heavenly  man  must  enter  into  the  train  of 
development,  and  penetrate  it  with  a  new  divine  principle  of 
life.  But  certainly  it  was  not  Paul's  intention  so  to  be  under- 
stood, as  if,  in  virtue  of  that  earthly  constitution  of  human 
nature,  sin  must  form  a  necessaiy  transition-jjoint,  that  sin- 
lessness  might  first  proceed  fi"ora  Christ,  which  would  sttiud 
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in  direct  contradiction  to  what  we  have  observed  resppcting 
the  Pauhne  views.  In  this  passage  according  to  the  con- 
nexion, a  contrast  is  not  principally  intended  between  the 
idea  of  a  being  imder  subjection  to  sin,  and  a  sinless  one,  but 
between  one  subjected  to  death,  and  one  raised  above  death.  It 
is  only  affirmed  here,  that  the  first  man  wanted  the  divine 
life-giving  spirit  which  first  proceeded  from  Christ,  which  will 
allow  nothing  heterogeneous  to  remain  along  with  it,  but  com- 
municates to  whatever  it  com.es  in  contact  with,  an  unchange- 
able divine  life.  It  certainly  follows  that  man  must  advance 
to  the  higher  stand-point  of  a  divine  life,  exalted  above  the 
domain  of  death.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  sin  was 
something  placed  in  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature  ; 
that  sin  must  form  a  necessary  transition-point  for  that  pro- 
gressive development  and  that  exaltation  of  human  nature 
which  afterwards  would  be  accomplished  through  redemption, 
and  which  without  could  not  have  been  prepared.  We  must 
rather  consider  it  to  be  Paul's  doctrine,  that  man  was  destined 
to  be  raised  to  the  height  intended  for  him  b}^  a  perfectly 
pure  development  not  defiled  by  sin.  After  sin  had  made  its 
appearance,  as  something  which  ought  not  to  have  come 
forth,  redeeming  grace  manifested  itself  in  opposition  to  it,  as 
free  compassion  towards  those  who  had  incurred  the  guilt  of 
sin ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  grace  not  merely  to  restore  what 
had  been  injured  by  sin,  which  ought  not  to  have  come  into 
being,  but  also  to  raise  man  to  that  higher  stage  for  which, 
by  his  free  acting,  he  ought  to  have  made  himself  worthy. 
But  still  the  restoration  of  the  original  likeness  to  God  which 
had  been  marred  by  sin,  (Col.  iii.  10 ;  Eph.  iv.  24,)  always 
remains  the  principal  point  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by 
redemption.  The  old  man  is  not  implanted  in  the  original 
nature  of  the  first  man,  but  was  first  produced  from  sin 
striving  against  the  original  nature.  The  new  creation  is 
represented  as  a  renovation,  a  restoration  of  the  original. 
Paul  recognises  in  man — and  in  fallen  man,  (Acts  xvii.,) 
certainly  so  much  more  in  the  original  man — an  '  offspring  of 
God,'  which  was  destined  to  develop  and  manifest  itself,  and 
to  form  everything  out  of  itself,  without  sin,  which  stands  in 
contradiction  to  it.  According  to  all  this,  sin  appears  aa 
Bomething  that  ought  to  have  remained  far  away  from  the 
com.-se  of  human  development." 
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P.  425,  1.  22  from  bottom,  after  "  race  "  add,  "  everything 
would  crumble  down  iuto  isolated,  separate  particles,  an 
atomic  multitude,  a  mere  nominal  whole — a  view  refuted  by 
the  unprejudiced  contemplation  of  history  and  life." 

P.  430,  1.  22,  from  the  bottom.  Insert  the  following 
paragraph : — "  We  must  here  take  notice  of  Paul's  trichotomy 
of  human  natm-e.  \\"e  find,  indeed,  only  one  passage  where 
it  is  expressly  mentioned,  (1  Thess.  v.  23,)  but  there  are 
several  others  in  which  it  is  indicated.  Though  among  the 
Greeks  the  term  i/^vx''  ^^^  employed  to  denote  the  animal 
principle  of  life  in  distinction  from  the  iovq,  as  the  rovt^ 
corresponds  to  the  XoyiKov,  (the  rational  pi"inciple,)  yet  we 
cannot  suppose  such  a  mode  of  conception  in  Paul,  which 
results  from  a  comparison  of  all  which  can  be  found  in  his 
writings  referable  to  this  subject.  The  i//u)((toc,  the  man  in 
whom  the  i/'vx'i  ^Ic'iic  predominates,  who  is  in  a  state  corre- 
sponding to  this,  cannot  receive  and  understand  the  things 
revealed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  All  these  things  must  appear 
to  him  as  foolishness,  for  he  wants  the  sense,  the  organ  by 
which  to  appropriate  them;  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  The  vrEVfxaTimc, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  man  in  whom  such  an  organ,  such  a 
sense  is  developed ;  with  a  sense  allied  to  the  divine  he  is  able 
to  perceive  it.  Certainly  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  by  the 
predicate  wtv^aTiKOQ  the  iD'tvyia  of  hinnan  nature  as  opposed 
to  the  4"^X'''  '^^^^  ''^^  ^^^'^  predominant  principle,  is  intended. 
Without  doubt  we  must  rather  refer  it  to  the  wrev^a  Otloy 
as  actuating  man.  But  yet  we  may  conceive  of  the  Trrtu/ia- 
TLKog  in  Paul's  sense,  as  the  peison  in  whom  what  in  human 
nature  is  the  Trvtii/ia  finds  its  natural  development.  We 
shall  have  to  consider  it  as  the  organ  coiTesponding  to  the 
divine  Tnev/.m,  which  receives  its  influences,  and  is  destined 
and  adapted  to  spread  through  the  whole  of  human  nature. 
If  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  14,  by  irvivfiu  is  to  be  understood  a  power 
indwelling  in  human  nature,  not  merely  something  commmii- 
cated  to  man,  the  ■^(^c'lpiaijri  Trrevjuartrai'  as  something  personi- 
fied, we  can  make  good  use  of  this  application  of  the  word. 
In  the  moments  of  the  highest  elevation  or  inspiration,  when 
the  discursive  power  is  in  abeyance,  the  ■n-vevj.ia  is  supreme. 
Tins,  as  the  receptive  organ  for  the  inspiration  of  the  divino 
nvEv^u,  is  then  alone  developed.  Thus,  under  the  term  -n-vEv^ia. 
wo  shall  comprise  what  is  innermost,  and  deepest,  and  highest 
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in  man,  tJie  side  of  the  spirit  turned  towai'ds  the  eternal  und 
divine — the  power  to  become  conscious  of  God  and  divine 
things — the  capacity  for  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  higher 
self-consciousness  grounded  in  that ;  while  by  the  term  .//I'X'} 
we  understand  all  that  belongs  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  the  lower  self-consciousness.  In  man's  original  state  the 
Trrfv/L/a  as  the  organ  of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  in  communion 
with  it  as  its  natural,  undisturbed  life,  and  the  \pvxv  was  the 
natural  organ  of  the  human  ttvev^u  ;  the  divine  and  the 
human  were  in  harmonic  unison.  But  after  this  connexion 
had  been  broken  by  sin,  the  Tzvtv\ia,  by  the  predominance  d 
the  -ivyj],  separated  from  connexion  with  its  great  original 
and  altogether  kept  under,  was  prevented  from  acting  and 
manifesting  itself.  Thus  was  formed  the  -if/vyiKoc,  who  with 
all  his  cultivation  wants  the  sense  for  the  divine,  whose  intel- 
lectual egoism,  not  less  than  the  sensual  rudeness  of  the  man 
who  in  a  narrower  sense  is  called  au^Kii^oc,  stands  in  contra- 
diction to  the  divine  things  which  the  Spirit  of  God  reveals — 
both  are  only  two  forms  of  the  worldly-minded.  The  -i^v^iKoq 
remains  fettered  with  his  consciousness  to  the  world,  confined 
within  its  limits;  he  has  no  sense  for  the  supersensual  and 
denies  its  reality,  which  finds  no  point  of  connexion  in  his 
merely  psychical  being,  in  which  the  pneumatic  is  altogether 
suppressed. 

"  In  special  relation  to  what  Paul  calls  the  Trrfu^a  stands 
that,  which  he  designates  '  the  inner  man.'  The  contrariety 
between  the  inner  and  outer  man  by  no  means  corresponds 
to  the  contrariety  between  the  body  and  soul,  spirit  or  reason 
and  sensuality.  We  have  seen,  that  according  to  Paid's  doc- 
trine, evil  may  have  its  seat  in  the  intellect.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  reason  estranged  from  God  and  ruled  by  egoism. 
But  Paul  never  speaks  of  an  evil  residing  in  the  inner  man  : 
the  idea  of  the  inner  man  only  appears  in  reference  to  the 
Divine. 

"  When  the  higher  God-related  nature  of  man  begins  to  make 
itself  free  from  the  power  of  the  ungodly  principle, — to  attain 
a  consciousness  of  its  own  peculiar  being,  and  to  be  sensible 
of  its  bondage,  then  the  inner  man,  hitherto  oppz-essed  by  the 
burden  of  worldliness,  rises  up.  This  inner  man  recognises 
in  the  divine  law  what  cori-esponds  to  his  own  nature,  and 
rejoices  in  it.     But  he  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  overcome 
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the  predominant  power  of  sin  in  the  outer  man,  and  thus  to 
bring  the  law  into  actual  practice  ;  Rom.  vii.  22.  He  attains 
to  new  power  through  the  divine  life  conmiunicated  by 
Christ  when  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart:  Epli.  iii.  16,  17. 
The  sufferings  to  which  the  outer  man  is  subject,  only  serve 
to  free  and  to  renew  the  inner  man  more  and  more  ;  2  Cor.  iv. 
1 6.  This  opposition  between  the  inner  and  the  outward  man 
is  to  be  so  understood  as  that  all  which  belongs  to  the  world 
must  be  regarded  as  something  outwai'd  to  the  inner  man. 
Evil  has  its  ground  in  this,  that  man  turns  away  from  what 
is  innermost  to  him,  from  his  relation  to  God,  and  surrenders 
himself  to  the  world  over  which  he  might  be  exalted  by  virtue 
of  the  life  in  God,  and  in  consequence,  man  becomes  continu- 
ally absorbed  into  the  world,  secularized  and  alienated  from 
God.  Earthly  accretions  oppress  the  true  inward  essence  of 
the  spirit,  and  keep  the  inner  man  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
In  pi'oportion  as  man  retires  into  the  depths  of  his  inward 
being  from  the  distraction  of  worldly  things,  the  greater  is 
his  inward  strength  ;  the  jjower  of  the  inner  man  whose  life  is 
in  God  gains  the  ascendency." 

P.  432,  1.  12,  after  "  attracted  "  add,  "  We  cannot  regard 
this  disunion  as  one  in  which  man,  in  conflict  with  his  better 
knowledge  and  his  delight  in  goodness,  is  carried  away  by 
his  own  passions  and  lusts  to  surrender  himself  to  vice.  If 
it  were  so,  Paul,  who  was  blameless  in  legal  righteousness, 
and  had  been  brought  up  in  strict  legal  discipline,  could  not 
have  spoken  as  he  did,  from  his  own  experience.  But  for 
man  on  this  stand-point,  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  be  free 
from  flagrant  vices.  Higher  requirements  of  purity  in  heart 
and  life  are  brought  home  to  his  consciousness,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  these  he  forms  holy  resolutions  which  he  is  imable 
to  fulfil.  How  often,  for  example,  might  Paul  have  been 
overcome  by  the  force  of  his  choleric  temperament." 

P.  437,  1.  4  from  bottom,  after  "  Paul  terms  a7rom\v\i/ic  " 
add,  '•'  But  to  imderstand  that  general  revelation  of  God,  a 
mind  susceptible  of  tlie  Divine  was  required.  The  original 
consciousness  of  truth  in  reference  to  religion  and  morals  was 
kept  under  by  the  predominance  of  the  principle  of  sin.  As 
in  the  life  of  individuals,  so  in  the  life  of  the  human  race. 
a  connexion  exists  between  the  eai'lier  and  later  critical 
periods    by  virtue  of  wliich    one   is    conditionated    by    the 
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other.  Tliiis  by  the  coutiniial  working  of  sin  and  idolati-y 
from  generation  to  generation,  that  original  consciousness  of 
God  becomes  increasingly  obscured.  This  it  is,  this  criminal 
want  of  freedom,  which  Paul  means  by  being  given  up  to  siu 
and  delusion.  The  Mosaic  law  corresponds  indeed  to  the  law 
written  on  the  heart  by  virtue  of  which  death  may  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  desert  of  sin.  Rom.  i.  32.  But  since 
this  consciousness  is  so  much  obscured  by  the  dominion  of 
sin,  Paul  makes  a  marked  distinction  between  the  stand-point 
of  the  theocratic  people  to  whom  the  lavv'  was  revealed  as 
given  by  God,  in  which  the  commanding,  judging,  and  con- 
demning voice  of  God  denounced  all  evil, — and  the  stand- 
point before,  and  apart  from,  that  law.  Thus  Paul,  in  lloni. 
V.  13,  14,  affirms  that  the  objective  connexion  between  siu 
and  death  was  the  same  from  the  beginning,  but  that  this 
objective  connexion  must  through  the  positive  law  be  made 
subjective  by  entering  clearly  into  the  human  consciousness. 
What  on  the  stand-point  of  nature  left  to  itself  is  only  some- 
thing lying  at  the  basis  of  the  consciousness,  is  thus  brought 
out  into  vivid  consciousness.  The  maxim  expressed  in  its 
absoluteness  in  Rom.  v.  13,  '  Where  there  is  no  law  there  is 
no  trmh^gression^  becomes  relative  in  its  application.  The 
Divine  imputation  of  sin  is  regidated  by  the  given  degree  oi 
the  knowledge  of  the  law.  Thus  Paid,  in  Acts  xvii.  30,  which 
words  we  must  regard  as  perfectly  coiTcsponding  to  the 
apostle's  general  train  of  thinking,  speaks  of  the  times  of  igno- 
rance among  the  heathen  as  an  object  of  the  Divine  forbear- 
ance, which  agrees  with  what  he  says  in  Rom.  iii.  25,  respect- 
ing leaving  sins  unpunished  in  times  past,  through  the  Divine 
long-suffering.  This  is  of  importance  in  its  application  to  the 
vaiious  circumstances  of  nations  who  have  not  yet  reached  a 
state  of  moral  development.  But  although  Paul  distinguishes 
from  each  other  the  positive  Divine  law,  and  the  inner  moral 
law  of  nature,  yet  he  always  bears  in  mind  the  connexion 
between  the  two,  and  the  Mosaic  law  appears  to  him  as  the 
representative  of  the  eternal  theocratic  law,  that  law  which 
God  has  stamped  on  the  inner  man,  as  appears  fi*om  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Hence  we  must 
niaintaiu  against  those  who  imagine  that  where  Paul  speaks 
uf  the  law,  he  only  refers  to  the  Mosaic  law  in  a  narrower 
y>ense,  that  wliere  he  represents  it  as  condemning  man  and 
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revealing  to  him  his  guilt,  it  appears  to  him  at  the  same 
time  as  the  representative  of  the  Divine  law,  as  manifested, 
although  less  clearly,  in  all  mankind,  and  applicable  to  all. 
As  long  as  the  law  retained  its  validity,  it  denounced  a  curse 
on  all  who  did  not  observe  it ;  while  the  observance  of  it  was 
the  only  means  for  participating  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
attaining  everlasting  life.  Hence,  the  curse  it  denounces  must 
first  be  removed,  in  order  that  tlie  Abrahamic  blessing  referring 
to  the  Gentiles  miglit  be  fulfdled  for  all  mankind.  Gal.  iii.  14. 
Hence  also,  the  revelation  of  the  vpyi)  deov  among  the  heathen, 
to  accomplish  which  is  the  work  of  the  law,  Rom.  iv.  15, 
must  precede,  and  they  must  be  convinced  that  only  through 
Christ  they  can  be  freed  from  this  wrath,  in  order  to  be  made 
partakers  of  redemption.  From  that  law  of  the  conscience  must 
also  proceed  the  sense  of  disunion  in  the  inner  man,  and  tho 
feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption,  without  which  Christianity 
can  find  no  point  of  connexion  and  entrance  into  the  soul, 
and  this  point  of  connexion  Paul  everywhere  assumes  in 
reference  to  the  heathen." 

P.  444, 1.  8,  for  "  xvii."  read  "  xvih." 

P.  444,  1.  15,  after  "suffering"  add,  "Adam  and  Christ, — 
the  first  and  the  second  man, — these  are  in  Paul's  estimation 
the  two  poles  on  which  the  history  of  tlie  world  turns.  As 
by  the  one  sin  and  death  entered,  so  by  the  other,  righteous- 
ness and  eternal  life.  As  the  one  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
earthly  humanity  laden  with  sin  and  subject  to  death,  so 
the  other  was  the  creator  of  an  exalted  humanity,  formed 
altogether  according  to  his  image.  As  Adam  was  the  repre 
sentative  of  the  whole  of  the  human  race  who  were  descended 
from  him,  so  is  Christ  the  representative  of  the  whole,  as  far 
as  they  ai'C  willing  to  enter  into  communion  with  him.  And 
now  there  are  two  important  points  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  life  of  Christ ;  one  is,  his  appropriating  to  himself  human 
nature  as  subject  to  sin  and  death ;  the  other,  his  revealing 
in  it  his  divine  life,  and  perfectly  realizing  in  it  the  law  of 
holiness.  Tn  a  twofold  respect  he  has  rendered  satisfiiction  to 
the  law,  endui'ing  what  on  account  of  its  sentence  of  condem- 
nation it  threatened  fallen  sinful  mankind,  and  fulfilling  what 
it  required  of  mankind.  In  two  respects  Christ  appears  as 
the  rei)resentative  of  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  has  conducted 
tiniiself  as  such  in  his  'Buffering  and  acting ;  all  who  belong 
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to  him,  and  as  belonging  to  him  wish  to  appear  before  God, 
must  appropriate  what  he  has  done  and  suffered  for  them. 
With  a  reference  to  these  two  distinguishing  points,  the  doing 
and  the  suffering  of  Christ,  we  wish  now  to  consider  more 
attentively  Paul's  expressions  respecting  the  work  of  Christ. 
In  reference  to  the  former,"  &c.  p.  445,  1.  4. 

P.  459,  1.  10,  after  "life  could  proceed"  add,  "It  is  evident 
that  Paul  attaches  no  foreign  meaning  to  the  passage  in  Cen. 
XV.  6,  but  only  from  tlie  special  case  develops  a  general  idea 
contained  in  it,  a  general  law  lying  at  its  base.  It  is  the  law, 
according  to  which  all  depends,  for  the  right  relation  of  man 
to  God,  on  the  surrender  of  the  soul  to  him  through  faith — 
this  inward  act  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  whole  direction  of 
the  life  is  determined  to  God  and  from  God,  which  Paul 
presents  in  opposition  to  the  religious  externality  of  the 
Jewish  stand-point,  which  would,  even  in  reference  to  Abrahame's 
position  in  the  theocracy,  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  work 
or  external  rite  of  circumcision.  The  meaning  also  of  the 
Old  Testament  passage  is  no  other  than  this,  that  God 
accepted  the  Faith,  the  believing  confidence  of  Abraham,  as<a 
jiroof  of  the  right  state  of  his  disposition, — regarded  him  on 
account  of  it  as  a  P'^?,  and  established  him  in  the  whole  rela- 
tion that  was  founded  on  it.  Paul  lays  a  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  it  was  so  imputed  to  him  by  God,  and  he  thus  pre- 
supposes what  he  might  as  a  general  truth,  that  Abraham 
was  as  little  as  ever  a  sinless  and,  in  that  sense,  a  righteous 
man,  and  hence  he  concludes  that  what  was  wanting  to  him 
in  subjective  righteousness  would  be  compensated  by  the 
TTKTTic  which  so  availed  before  God,  that  he,  on  account  of  it, 
was  treated  as  a  righteous  man.  He  also  distinguishes 
expressly  (following  tlie  historical  references)  the  object  ot 
faith  in  Abraham,  Pom.  iv.  18,  from  what  is  the  object  of 
faith  in  Cln-istians,  but  also  brings  forwar-d  the  analogy 
between  the  two.  The  fliith  of  Abraiiam  had  relation  to  the 
Divine  omnipotence  in  raising  the  dead  to  a  new  life,  and  in 
granting  a  numerous  posterity  to  one  who  was  past  age  ;  the 
faith  of  Chi'istians  Iws  relation  to  what  also  is  opposed  to 
sensible  appearances  — that  a  man  laden  with  sins  sliould  ap- 
pear before  God  as  righteous,  that  the  spiritually  dead  ara 
awakened  to  a  new  life,  and  as  a  pledge  of  this,  which  alsa 
can  only  be  an  object  of  faith,  that  act  of  ^he  Divine  omnipo- 
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tence  by  which  Christ  who  died  for  the  sins  of  the  world  has 
been  raised  to  a  life  exalted  above  all  death." 

P.  460, 1.  19,  "Do  this,  and  thou  shalt  live,"  (note.)  "  Here 
also  we  must  distinguish  between  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words  in  their  direct  historical  reference,  and  the  general  idea 
lying  at  their  basis ;  likewise  between  the  ro/jog  as  an 
external  theocratic  state-law,  and  the  po/xog  according  to  its 
internal  meaning  as  an  expression  in  a  particular  form  of  the 
eternal  moral  law,  the  law  for  the  universal  kingdom  of  God 
both  in  the  letter  and  spirit.  In  the  one  case,  we  speak  of 
the  commands  of  the  state-law  as  such,  which  the  citizens  are 
really  able  to  fulfil,  and  the  living  happily  in  the  earthly 
theocracy  is  made  dependent  on  such  fulfilment ;  in  the 
other  case,  we  speak  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  moral  law,  the 
internal  theocratic  law,  to  which  satisfaction  can  be  given  by 
nothing  less  than  universal  unconditional  obedience,  and  the 
endless  life  of  blessedness  in  the  universal  kingdom  of  God 
which  is  made  dependent  on  such  an  obedience.  This  is  a 
condition  which  no  man  in  the  present  state  is  able  to  fulfil." 

P.  463, 1.  10,  "  principle  of  corruption,"  (note.)  "  See  Gal.  v. 
22,  23.  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  what  Aristotle  says  in 
his  Politics,  iii.  13,  that  an  individual  cannot  belong  to  a  state 
as  a  member,  if  by  his  preeminence  he  is  raised  above  the 
whole  body  j  uxmEp  yap  6e6i'  dvOp(s)TrmQ  ehog  ih'ai  roy  towvtov, 
For  such  persons  the  laws  are  not ;  they  are  the  law  them- 
selves :  Kara  ce  rijjy  tolovtiov  ovk  ecrri  vofiog'  avrol  yap  elai 
rofiog.  Hence  ofitracism  in  states  that  would  endure  no 
inequality.  A  remarkable  prophecy  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  Christianity." 

P.  466,  1.  4  from  bottom,  after  "  living  God  "  add,  "  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  join  together  both  significations  of  the 
word  (TTOixela  as  Baur  has  done,  p.  594.  If  Dr.  Baur  had 
fully  understood  the  connexion  of  my  ideas,  he  would  not 
have  made  the  objections  in  p.  595.  I  find  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  Paul's  sometimes  placing  heathenism  on  a  level 
with  Judaism,  and  sometimes  below  it.  This  is  the  case  with 
my  own  view,  nor  do  I  need  Dr.  Baur's  instructions  on  that 
point.  But  this  I  have  felt  to  be  a  difficulty,  that  Judaism 
as  the  gi'ovmdwork  of  religious  development  given  by  God, 
should  be  compai'ed  with  heathenism.  And  certainly  tliere  is 
a  logical  distinction  between  the  two  explanations.  The  being 
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in  bondage  to  the  elements  of  the  world, — the  dependence  of 
the  human  mind  on  nature,  the  externality  of  religious  ser- 
vice— this  formed  the  common  error  before  the  existence  of 
Christianity,  and  was  first  taken  away  by  its  influence. 
This  is  the  stand-point  of  sin  throiigh  which  man  has  become 
the  slave  of  nature.  This  is  nothing  caused  by  God.  Hence 
in  heathenism  ai'ose  the  worship  of  nature,  idolatry.  The 
Jews,  through  the  Divine  Revelation  imparted  to  them,  were 
preserved  from  such  a  sinking  into  the  limits  of  nature  ;  but 
Divine  Revelation  itself  condescended  to  this  stand-point 
of  humanity,  above  which  it  can  only  be  raised  by  redemp- 
tion, in  the  education  of  the  theocratic  people,  and  theism 
itself  has  adopted  this  mode  of  employing  natiire  and  external 
things ;  theism  in  sensible  forms.  Here  then,  with  what  is 
common,  is  also  a  contrariety.  But  it  is  altogether  a  difi'erent 
matter,  if  in  reference  to  a  divine  education  of  man,  I  placed 
Judaism  and  heathenism  on  a  level  with  one  another  as  con- 
stituting the  rudiments  of  religious  knowledge.  This  I  cannot 
help  considering  as  un-Pauline." 

P.  483,  1.  9,  for  "  This  quality  ....  human  nature,"  read, 
"  This  quality,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  whole 
existence  of  the  theocratic  point  of  view  already  developed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  is  evident  from  the  ideas  con- 
veyed by  the  terms  n^"*  '^P"'?,  "^V?^.,  '^Vf^:^%  l-?,  "^T?  forms  the 
basis  of  the  contrariety  between  the  Christian  and  the  ancient 
view  of  the  world.  It  serves  to  mark  this  contrariety  when 
the  word  {jaTztivov  or  liuviile)  which  on  the  ancient  stand- 
point was  wont  to  be  employed  in  a  bad  sense,  is  converted  in 
the  Christian  ethics  into  a  designation  of  wliat  constitutes 
the  basis  of  all  higher  life,  and  of  all  true  natvu-e.  As  from 
that  stand-point  of  predominant  self-consciousness  and  self- 
confidence  ra-Kuvov  was  used  to  mark  a  mean  slavish  dispo- 
sition, so  on  the  other  hand  iJiEyaXo^,v\ia '  was  used  as  the 
symbol  of  true  elevation  of  soul,  a  certain  pride  of  self-con- 
sciousness, which  stands  in  diametric  opposition  to  the  essence 
of  Christian  humility.  Something  bearing  an  affinity  to  that 
ethical  idea  of  revealed  religion  is  found  in  a  reflection  of  Hero- 
dotus, that  the  self-exaltation  of  human  greatness  is  piuiished  in 
history  by  the  judgment  of  God,  who  humbles  the  great  and 

*  AoK6<  ixiya\6^vxos  ehai  6  jxeyaKuy,  avrhi/  a^iiiv,  &|tos  iiy.  Eth, 
Kicomach.  lib.  iv.  c,  7. 
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lofty,  and  exalts  the  little.  <bi\iei  6  Oeoc  rd  virEps')(ovTa  ndrra 
KoXoveir,  ov  yap  e^  (ppoviEiv  ftsya  o  dtuc  dWov  i]  kwvroi'.  Lib. 
vii.  c.  10,  §  3.  What  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  view  of  history 
taken  by  Herodotus,  appears  elevated  to  an  ethical  and  reli- 
gious contemplation,  when  Plato,  speaking  of  the  manner  in 
which  God  reveals  himself  in  history,  says,  "  cIkii  always 
accompanies  Him  who  punishes  the  deviations  from  the 
divine  laws ;  and  whoever  would  be  happy,  let  him  follow 
in  dependence  on  the  divine  justice  humble  and  orderly."' 
Here  raTretvo-jje  is  marked  as  the  disposition,  in  virtue  of 
which  a  man  submits  himself  humbly  to  the  Divine  laws,  in 
contrast  to  the  pride  of  the  wicked,  who,  forsaken  by  God,  is 
visited  by  punishment.  And  Plutai'ch,  who  perhaps  had 
that  passage  of  Plato  in  his  thoughts,  makes  a  similar  use  of 
it,  when  he  says  that  "  wickedness,  when  checked  by  jxmish- 
ment,  can  scarcely  be  made  sober-minded,  humble,  and.  God- 
fearing." ^  Yet  in  both  passages  we  have  not  the  whole  idea 
of  humility,  but  only  a  part  of  it — humility  in  reference  to 
God  as  a  judge.  The  consciousness  of  dependence,"  <fec.  p.  483. 

P.  4:86,1.  15  from  bottom,  "the term  aocpla"  (note.)  "Also 
in  Plato  (see  the  Republic,  iv.)  o-o0/a  takes  the  rank  elsewhere 
assigned  to  (ppoptjaiQ  among  the  cardinal  virtues.  Aristotle 
(in  the  Greater  Ethks,  i.  35)  makes  a  distinction  ;  wisdom 
relates  to  the  eternal  and  divine  ;  <pp6vr]aiQ  to  what  is  useful 
to  man.  This  corresponds  to  the  manner  in  which  Aristotle 
marks  off  the  department  of  ethics,  the  contrast  made  by 
liim  between  the  divine  and  the  purely  human.  But  such  a 
contrast  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  stand-point, 
which  demands  that  everything  human  should  be  referi-ed  to 
the  eternal  and  the  divine,  and  the  (rv/jcpepof  dvOpuj-o)  is 
grounded  on  this.  The  true  prudence  which  joins  itself  to 
wisdom,  is  that  which  from  hence  gives  the  direction  to  tlie 
whole  life,  and  forms  its  plan  accordingly." 

P.  492,  1.  8,  "  is  conformable  to  these  views,"  add,  "  When 
Paul  yjroceeds  from  this  agreement  of  the  inward  and  the  out- 
ward, and  regards  that  which  appears  outwardly  as  one  witli 

'  Tcj)  5'  oifi  t^wrrrerai  SiKfj  rwv  aiToXtnTuiJ.ivojv  rov  diiov  vrifxov  riixwpds. 
*Hs  6  /J.h'  fvSatiii.ovricr€iv  fieWcof  exf^fJ^^vos  ^vyeKerai  raireivhs  Kal  KtKoa ^7)p.i- 
vos.     Do  Ijcgih.  lib.  iv.  ed.  15iporit.  vol.  viii.  p.  185. 

*  'AvaKpouo,u(vri  tw  KoKa^eadai  KaKia  /jlSXis  h,v  yevciTO  avt'vovs  Koi  rawta  ^ 
«K^  t>.aTd(pofios  irphs  rd"  eeSv.     Dc  Sera  iS'uminis  Viadicta,  v.,  6. 
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the  Divine  reality  which  should  be  expressed  in  it,  we  must 
never  forget  how  emphatically  he  opposes  every  kind  of 
making  religion  a  matter  of  mere  outward  show,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  something  belonging  to  the  Jewish  stand- 
point— how  he  represents  the  Divine  life  as  developed  in 
every  individual  from  within,  through  the  faith  that  refers 
immediately  to  Christ  himself." 

P.  496,  1.  17,  "Eph.  V.  26,"  add,  "And  yet,  according  to 
what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  certain  that  Paul  derives 
everything  from  fiiith.  If  any  one  had  wished  to  refer  to  the 
power  of  an  outward,  sensible  ceremony, — an  element  belong- 
ing to  the  senses, — what  is  to  be  deduced  from  an  internal 
appropriation  through  faith,  Paul  would  have  applied  to 
baptism  what  he  said  of  circumcision,  that  it  was  a  return 
to  the  element  of  the  world,  a  putting  the  aaptcLKov  in  the 
place  of  the  T^vtvuaTiKor.  But  he  speaks,  in  the  passages  we 
have  quoted,  of  the  whole  of  the  Divine  transaction  in  which 
TriiTTLQ  is  included,  as  the  subjective  element  from  which 
everything  proceeds.  And  it  is  a  common  figure  of  speech, 
to  state  one  principal  element  for  the  whole  and  all  its  ele- 
ments ;  in  this  instance,  the  most  outward  is  adduced,  by 
which  the  whole  is  brought  under  obsei'vation,  the  closing 
point  of  the  whole,  which  presiipposes  all  the  other  elements, 
including  the  most  internal." 

P.  503,  1.  13,  after  "in  its  consummation"  add,  "This  re- 
quires our  attentive  consideration.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  church  comprised  the  whole  visible  form  of 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  everything  else  stood  in  opposition  to 
it ;  and  yet  the  kingdom  of  God  is  destined  for  universal 
sovereignty,— to  appropriate  everything  as  its  organ;  as  every- 
thing in  humanity  depends  upon  it,  the  kingdom  of  God 
must  stamp  its  impress  on  the  race,  before  it  can  find  the 
realization  of  its  true  idea.  Such  an  universal  sovereignty  in 
reserve  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  Paul  certainly  acknowledged; 
but  the  thought  was  then,  and  nnist  have  continued  to  be, 
not  familiar  to  his  mind,  that  siich  a  supremacy  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  to  be  formed  by  that  developing  process 
which  Christ  compares  to  leaven,  through  the  natiu-al  con- 
nexion of  causes  and  effects  under  the  Divine  guidance.  It 
was,  as  we  have  already  proved,  the  necessary  and  natural 
ri3w  for  this  stage  in  the  development  of  Christianity,  that 
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this  supremacy  of  the  kiii^xlom  would  be  brought  about  under 
other  conditions  than  those  of  earthly  existence  by  the  second 
advent  of  Christ.  Hitlierto,  therefore,  there  could  be  no 
visible  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  bej^ond  the  pale 
of  the  church.  Another  relation  of  the  ideas  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  of  the  church  to  one  another  must  be  formed 
when  the  kingdom  of  God  had  more  eftectually  exerted  its 
power  as  leaven  in  the  development  of  the  human  race — • 
when,  by  a  natural  instrumentality,  preparation  was  made  for 
what,  to  Paul,  appeared  as  something  that  must  be  realized  in 
an  immediate  manner  by  a  new  external  event — when  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  entered  the  world  first  of  all  in  the 
form  of  the  church,  had  appropriated  to  itself  all  other  things 
which  belonged  to  the  organism  of  human  life.  Then  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  its  earthly  form  of  appeai'ance, 
would  become  more  extended  than  that  of  the  church,  which 
hitherto  it  had  not  been." 

P.  504,  note  1.  after  "below"  add,  "Although  the  view 
taken  by  St.  Paul  of  the  world  of  spirits  is  represented  to  us 
and  more  fully  developed  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
and  Ephesians,  which  may  be  explained  by  their  being  written 
in  the  later  peric)d  of  his  ministry,  and  the  contradictory 
opinions  that  had  then  arisen  ;  yet  this  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  mark  of  anything  xin-Pauline,  for  it  can  easily  be  proved 
that  such  a  view  of  the  various  orders  in  the  world  of  spirits 
was  always  held  by  the  apostle,  and  that  the  relation  of  men 
to  a  world  of  good  and  evil  spirits  was  always  present  to  his 
mind.  Rom.  viii,  38,  d'yytXoi,  a'jOX"'>  ^'^t'^'H-^'-c  of  this  or  the 
other  world ;  1  Cor.  iv.  9  ;  xii.  4.  Also  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  by 
the  universality  with  which  he  expresses  himself,  he  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  mean  only  the  apx,"'?  eiiovalai  and 
cuvaiJEiQ  of  this  world,  but  must,  at  least,  include  certain 
invisible  regions.  The  manner  is  characteristic  in  which  Paul 
joins  togetlier  the  evil  in  the  visible  and  invisible  woi-ld  as 
one,  and  subjects  the  evil  angels  to  the  judgment  of  those 
who  are  one  with  Christ,  to  reign  and  judge  with  him.  As  to 
the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  I  have  often  seriously  doubted, 
with  Dr.  Baur,  the  genuineness  of  the  words  oid  rovi;  dyyeXovc, 
since  these  words,  after  a  sufficient  reason  has  ahrudy  been 
given  for  the  injunction,  seem  a  superfluous  addition  to 
tiie  ^id  TovTo.     I  have  also  been  led  to  the  same  sapposition 
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as  Dr.  Batir,  that  tlie  words  may  have  been  brought  as  a  glosn 
into  the  text,  from  the  stand-point  of  a  representation  derived 
from  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  relative  to  the  inter- 
covirse  of  the  fallen  angels  with  the  daughters  of  men ; 
Gen.  vi.  2.  '  Women  ought  to  be  veiled,  as  a  protection 
against  the  temptations  and  plots  of  the  evil  spirits.'  Yet 
I  do  not  venture  to  speak  on  this  point  with  such  confidence 
as  Dr.  Banr,  for  I  can  attach  a  meaning  to  these  words  which 
will  be  very  agi'eeable  to  Paul's  mode  of  viewing  such  subjects. 
Paul,  always  mindful  of  the  connexion  between  the  visible 
and  invisible  world,  contemplates  the  angels  as  witnesses  of 
the  devotions  of  the  church.  Angels  and  men,  as  members 
of  one  kingdom  of  God  that  exists  under  one  head,  unite 
together  in  common  acts  of  devotion  to  God.  ]Sow  the 
women  ought  to  be  afraid  to  appear  before  such  eyes  in  a 
manner  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  natural  proprieties  of 
the  female  sex,  and  which  would  mark  a  perversion  of  the 
female  character.  We  must  certainly  attach  a  symbolic 
moral  meaning  to  the  veiling.  Also  in  1  Cor.  ix.  23  we  find 
an  example,  though  not  perfectly  analogous,  where  a  clause 
with  'li'd,  as  marking  a  special  object,  is  added  to  an  asser- 
tion for  which  a  sufficient  reason  had  already  been  given 
with  cici." 

P.  504, 1.  13,  to  p.  505,1.  7,  "Accordingly,"  &c.  "We  hero 
come  to  the  important  idea  of  a  pre-existent  Divine  Being, 
who,  through  Gluist,  became  manifested  in  time — the  idea,  tc 
designate  which  we  may,  for  brevity's  sake,  use  the  term 
Logos,  though  this  distinct  form  of  designating  such  an  idea 
belongs  only  to  a  peculiar  doctrinal  type  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Also  on  this  subject  we  must  maintain,  in  opposition 
to  the  arbitrary,  unhistorical,  destructive  theories  of  a  certain 
mode  of  tliinking  in  our  day,  which  is  necessitated  to  find  in 
all  things  only  the  human  spirit  seating  itself  in  its  self- 
reflection  on  the  throne  of  God — that  not  a  foreign  element 
from  without  was  introduced  in  the  development  uf  the  aoc- 
trine  that  proceeded  from  Christ — also,  that  not  frcm  without, 
through  many  influences,  has  that  been  developed  at  wliich 
the  idea  of  Christianity  aims,  and  for  which  Chiist  only  gave 
the  first  impulse — but  we  must  here  deduce  everything  from 
the  original  revelation  of  Christ,  and  prove  that  everything  is 
already  placed  iu  his  self-revelation  as  to  its  essence,  germ, 
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and  priiiciple.  We  must  only  distinguish  tlie  successive  pre- 
paratory stages  to  show  how^  what  was  contained  originally  in 
his  divine  and  humaii  consciousness,  and  given  in  his  self- 
revelation,  was  developed  in  the  conaciousnoss  and  the  preach- 
ing of  those  who  testitied  of  him. 

"  As,  in  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  Christ  himself,  we  find 
the  fulfilment  and  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  stand- 
point alike  given,  but  in  the  developing  process  of  apostolic 
Christianity,  fulfilment  and  explanation  are  seen  apart  in  suc^ 
cessive  stages,  and  we  behold  the  unfolding  of  Christianity 
from  its  closest  connexion  with  the  Old  Testament  to  its  per- 
fectly independent  development  when  it  thi-ew  aside  the  Old 
Testament  covering;  so  also  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
conception  of  the  ]^>ei'Son  of  Christ,  which  was  connected  witli 
the  predominant  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  Messiah,  and 
deduced  from  it,  and  the  ap^^earance  of  the  Divine  Word 
"  become  flesh,"  fii-st  of  all  anointed  with  the  fulness  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  before  he  came  forward  as  the  Messiah,  then 
known  as  the  pre-existent  Son  of  God  who  appeared  in  time 
and  manifested  his  glory,  the  medium  of  ti-ansition  from  the 
historicid  revelation  of  the  Divine  to  the  pre-historical  and 
super- historiciil.  There  is  here  a  progressive  organic  de- 
velopment, of  which  the  membere  reciprocally  conditionate 
one  another ;  but  everj'thing  leads  back  to  what  was  in  the 
historical  Christ,  and  to  his  original  self-revelation.  The 
first  three  Gospels  and  the  Acts  correspond  to  the  first  stand- 
point :  and  in  the  former  there  are  not  wanting  intimations 
which  denote  or  imply  that  higher  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  as 
it  was  developed  by  Paul  and  John ;  Matt.  xi.  27 ;  xxii.  44  ; 
xxviii.  18,  20.  The  total  impression  given  by  the  Christ  of 
the  fii*st  three  Gospels  would  lead  any  one  who  receives  it 
with  a  susceptible  disposition  to  recognise  a  Divine  form, 
letting  himself  down  from  heaven  to  earth.  Several  pregnant 
single  expi'essions,  as  when  he  said,  "  In  this  place  is  one 
greater  than  the  temple,"  Matt.  xii.  iS ;  and  if  we  take  into 
account  what  the  temple  was  to  the  Jewish  religious  senti- 
ment, and  what  he  must  be  on  the  first  stage  of  theocratic 
development,  we  shall  also  be  led  to  recognise  such  a  Christ 
ill  tlie  first  Gospels,  or  we  cannot  hesitate  to  charge  him  with 
impious  self-idolatry,  or  we  must  apply  the  scalpel  of  nn 
&i-l;it-rary  criticism,  and  let  the  whole  be  dissolved  into  some- 
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thing  as  iinsnlistantial  as  a  mist.  The  predicate  vIoq  tov 
(u'dpioTTov,  the  Messiah,  appearing  as  a  man,  who  reahzed  the 
original  type  of  humanity,  and  exalted  human  nature  to  the 
highest  dignit3^  and  the  ijredicate  6  vlog  tov  6tov,  which  in 
Christ's  lips  denoted  something  more  than  the  common 
Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah,  I'efer  reciprocally  to  one  another, 
and  imply  the  distinction  as  well  as  the  combination  and  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  and  human  in  him. 

"  But  the  development  of  theology  from  the  Old  Testament 
stand-point  also  ftivoured  this  revelation  of  the  higher  image 
of  Christ ;  and  to  what  resulted  from  the  developing  process 
of  the  divine  appearances  in  the  Old  Testament,  ideas  which 
sprung  up  on  the  soil  of  Grecian  philosophy  were  afterwards 
to  be  joined,  in  order  to  render  accessible  to  the  human  mind 
these  visil)le  presentations  of  the  Divine.  The  j\Iessianic  idea 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  already  in  some  special  features  (as 
in  Isaiah  Ix.  6)  been  exalted  from  the  earthly  to  the  super- 
human  Divine,  and  shown  hov^^  this  ideal  of  the  theocratic 
King  in  his  essence  must  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  a  mere 
human  appearance.  It  was  an  idea  which,  though  at  first 
representing  itself  in  historical  earthly  forms  of  appearance, 
yet  was  pregnant  with  a  significance  which  necessaiily  tended 
to  the  super-earthly  and  the  heavenly.  The  revelation  of 
Cod  in  the  Old  Testament  led  to  the  visible  pi'esentation  of  a 
Word  forming  the  connexion  between  the  Ci*eation  and  the 
eternal,  hidden  essence  of  God,  and  this  Word  pointed  to  the 
idea  of  an  eternal  self-revelation  of  God  as  a  pre-supposition 
of  the  whole  creation,  in  which  it  had  its  root,  and  without 
which  no  thought  from  God  or  leading  to  God  could  arise  in 
the  human  soid.  It  is  a  prevailing  error  to  deduce  all  this 
from  the  influence  of  Gre<;ian  pliilosophy.  It  is  true,  that 
Platonic  and  Stoical  ideah  of  a  Logos  afterwards  gave  Philo 
I  oints  of  connexion  for  Grecising  such  an  idea  ;  but  certainly, 
although  such  an  idea  had  formed  itself  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment -117,  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  selecting  such  a 
word  to  indicate  that  idea.  In  Philo  himself  we  must  care- 
fully distinguish  what  he  received  from  the  traditions  of 
Jewish  theology,  and  ^^'hat  he  made  of  that  theology  from 
the  stand-point  of  his  Greeco-Jewish  religious  philosophy. 
Tiie  conception  that  was  derived  from  the  religious  develop- 
jneut  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  then  through  the  Alexa  • 
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driiiu  Iheology  brought  into  connexion  witli  tho  ideas  of  tlie 
Grecian  philosophy,  formed  a  natural  transition-point  from 
U(ial  Judaism,  which  placed  an  infinite  chasm  between  God 
and  man,  to  the  Gospel,  which  was  to  fill  up  this  chasm,  since 
it  revealed  a  God  communicating  himself  to  mankind,  and 
establishing  a  fellowship  of  life  between  himself  and  them." 

P.  507, 1.  10  from  bottom,  after  "  of  late  years"  add,  "  As 
when  a  denial  of  God,  which  degrades  man,  adorns  itself  with 
the  name  of  Humanism,  whicii  in  its  true  sense  applies  only 
to  Christianity,  which  exalts  rnan  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
true  dignity  consisting  in  the  image  of  God  and  destined  for 
eternal  life,  and  can  alone  enable  him  to  realize  this  dignity. 

"  It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that  the  Christology 
which  we  here  attribute  to  Paul,  is  only  to  be  found  in  tiic 
Epistles  to  the  Colossiaus  and  PhilippiaiLs,  and  this  is  urged  as 
a  proof  of  the  un-Pauline  character  of  these  epistles ;  but  we 
must  maintain  in  the  face  of  all  such  critical  puerilities,  that 
in  the  larger  and  universally  acknowledged  Pauline  epistles 
the  same  Christology  forms  the  ground-work,  which  appears 
in  a  moi-e  striking,  because  antithetic  form,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossiaus.  The  words  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatiaus,  ver.  4,  tlcnridTtiXtv  o  titug  to  Tivev j.ul 
Tuv  v'luv  a'vTov  Eig  rue  i^uprlag  ii/j-wi',  manifestly  contain  the 
idea  that  God  sent  out  his  Son  from  himself,  and  that  there- 
fore he  was  with  him  before  he  appeared  in  the  world  ; 
as  when  Paul  says  in  the  sixth  verse,  iEitTrETreLXty  6  Utot;  ru 
TTt'eiifjia  roil  v'loii  avrov,  it  is  implied  that  the  Spirit  sent  into 
the  hearts  of  believers  came  forth  from  the  depths  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  in  consequence  efi'ects  the  connexion  of 
believing  souls  with  God.  Here  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
viii.  6,  are  particularly  applicable,  where  he  points  out  the 
characteristics  of  the  Christian  stand-point  in  the  religious 
consciousness.  '  But  to  us  there  is  one  God  the  Father, 
from  whom  all  existence  proceeds,  and  we  are  for  him,  (he 
is  the  end  of  our  existence,)  for  his  glory  :  and  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  all  things  were  brought  into 
existence,  and  we  are  throiigh  him.'  This  passage  cannot 
be  otherwise  understood,  than  that  the  ti  cv  rd  Trduru  cor- 
responds to  the  (E  ov  Tci  wni'Tn,  and  both  therefore  arceciuaily 
comprehensive,  and  thus  the  //^tli;  ct'  uurov  refers  itself  back 
to  the  yijjelr  e'uj  avroy.     Accordingly,  the  passage  affirms  that, 
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as  all  existence  proceeds  from  God,  so  throvigli  Jesus  Christ 
us  the  one  Mediator,  in  relation  especially  to  the  pre-existent 
divine  nature  in  him,  all  things  were  introduced  into  actual 
existence,  and  as  Christians  are  conscious  that  God  alone 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  their  being,  so  the  realization  of  this 
destiny  is  accomplished  through  Christ  by  viitue  of  the  new 
creation  that  proceeds  from  him.  So  Paul  here  combines  in 
one  view  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
contemplates  him  in  i-eference  to  these  two  great  points,  as 
the  mediating  Being,  by  whom  the  whole  universe  was  at 
first  called  into  existence,  and  by  whom  not  only  the  original 
Creation,  but  that  creation  is  brought  into  being  which  is 
destined  to  realize  the  end  of  the  first. ' 

"  The  exposition  of  this  passage  admits  of  less  doubt  than 
that  of  1  Cor.  x.  4,  where  Paul  i-epresents  the  water  from  the 
I'ock,  and  the  manna  which  was  given  to  the  Jews  in  the 
wilderness,  as  a  symbol  of  the  communion  with  Christ  eftected 
by  the  Lord's  Supper.  '  They  all  di-ank  of  that  spiritual 
i-ock  that  followed  them,'  says  Paul,  '  and  that  rock  was 
('hrist.'  Kow,  this  would  not  imply  the  Messianic  pre-exist- 
once,  if  we  understand  it  to  mean — the  rock  represented  Christ ; 
Avas  a  symbol  of  him.  But  it  certainly  agrees  better  with 
Paul's  train  of  ideas  if  we  take  it  in  this  sense  : — that  Christ 
himself  was  the  rock  who  furnished  tJie  manna  and  water  to 
the  Jews,  as  he  now  communicates  himself  in  the  Supper. 
Now,  if  we  are  not  justified  frotn  any  other  quarter  in  assimi- 
ing  the  idea  in  Paul's  writings  of  such  a  Messianic  pre-existence, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  such  a  dilution  of  his  mean- 
ing in  that  passage  as  is  offered  in  the  first  interpretation. 
Likewise,  if  in  1  Cor.  x.  9  kv^iov  is  the  genuine  reitding, 
but  XptoToi'  a  correct  gloss,  this  necessarily  indicates  that 
when  Paul  said  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  Eirtipacav  t6i' 
Xpifrrdv,  he  implied  that  Christ  was  acting  among  them  ac- 
cording to  his  Divine  natin-e.  The  words  in  2  Cor.  viii.  9, 
('  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that 

'  Baur  (p.  627)  would  limit  the  5t'  ov  to  navra  to  all  thing.?  wliic-li 
relate  to  reconciliation  and  redemption  ;  but  this  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible, as  will  be  evident  to  every  unprejudicid  person  on  an  examination 
of  the  context.  The  words  in  2  Cor.  v.  18,  where  the  limitation  plainly 
proceeds  from  the  connexion,  are  not  at  all  i>arallel  to  the  passage  b© 
lore  us. 
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ye  through  his  poverty  luiglit  be  made  rich ')  are  also 
certain  evidence  that  Paul's  views  were  such  as  we  have  stated. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  these  words  as  Baur  (p.  626) 
has  explained  them  in  order  to  do  away  with  their  obvious 
inference  ;  '  That  Christ  was  poor,  i.  e.  lived  in  poverty  and  a 
lowly  condition,  although  as  Redeemer,  through  the  grace  of 
redemption  which  we  owe  to  him,  he  was  rich  enough  to 
make  us  rich.'  Certainly,  the  'being  rich'  forms  a  contrast 
to  the  '  being  poor,'  but  the  riches  of  his  grace  would  form 
no  such  contrast.  To  be  rich  in  grace,  and  to  live  in  poverty 
and  a  lowly  condition,  are  perfectly  compatible.  And  it  is 
here  intended  to  exhibit  Christ  as  a  pattern  of  self-sacrifice 
and  self-denial,  that  men  may  learn  to  give  up  what  they 
might  otherwise  enjoy,  in  order  to  help  others.  But  how 
could  this  agree  with  such  an  exposition?  We  know  not  how- 
to  understand  it,  when  Baur,  who  cannot  deny  this  reference 
of  the  words,  will  not  acknowledge  v.diat  is  implied,  but 
thinks  they  may  thus  be  explained  : — '  That  we  must  show 
the  same  self-sacrificing  disposition  as  Christ,  who  was  poor 
and  in  a  lowly  condition,  though  he  was  so  exalted  above 
us  by  the  riches  of  his  grace.'  Where  is  the  contrast,  and 
where  is  the  example  of  self-sacrifice  1  Although  the  word 
■n-TLJxevtiv  in  itself,  according  to  the  Greek  usage,  only  denotes 
'  being  poor,'  yet  in  the  words  '  for  our  sakes  he  was  poor,' 
and  in  the  contrast  wXoutnoc  u>y,  it  is  necessarily  under- 
stood that  he  was  before  rich,  and  for  our  sakes  became  poor. 
The  words  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  this : 
He  who  was  rich  in  divine  glory,  has  on  our  account  taken 
part  in  our  poverty  ;  he  has  entered  within  the  limits  and 
wants  of  our  earthly  existence,  in  order  that  by  means  of  this 
his  self-humiliation  we  might  partake  of  the  riches  of  his 
divine  life,  which  without  it  we  could  not  have  done.  Again, 
when  Paul  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  says,  'God  sent  foi-th  his  Son'  £»• 
6ni)iu)fiaTi  aapKOQ  duapriag,  these  words  imply  the  pre-existence 
of  the  Son  of  God,  ou/c  iy  aapd.  The  passage  in  Rom.  ix.  5, 
can  certainly  not  be  made  use  of,  in  an  isolated  form,  to  prove 
from  it  Paul's  doctrinal  views,  since  it  requires  for  its  inter- 
pretation an  appeal  to  Paul's  mode  of  thinking  elsewhere,  and 
has,  undeniably,  gi'eat  difficulties.  Yet  we  must  admit  we 
cannot  feel  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  Paul  must  have 
ended  the  sentence  with  tho  words,  '  from  whum,  according 
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to  the  flesh,  Christ  came,'  without  adding  anything  more — 
}ie  who  was  so  fond  of  contrasts,  and  whom  the  consciousness 
of  the  glory  of  Christ,  of  which  he  was  always  full,  would  here 
prompt  to  the  expression  of  a  contrast.  He  must,  in  truth, 
have  felt  himself  compelled  to  express  moi'C  strongly  what  he 
brought  forward  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole — the 
last  end  of  the  theocratic  development  which  was  to  proceed 
from  the  Jews,  and  we  cannot  think  that  he  would  have  ended 
in  so  bald  a  manner.  Neither  can  we  admit,  that  the  Doxo- 
logy  to  God  the  Father  could  be  joined  in  this  way  without 
any  intermediate  link,  and  this  whole  doxology  would  be 
uncommonly  heavy,  and  quite  un-Pauline.  Hence  we  must 
regard  it  as  the  most  natural  exposition  according  to  which 
the  last  words  form  a  contrast  to  the  preceding  Kurd  aupKa, 
and  give  emphasis  to  the  meaning  of  the  great  preeminence 
wliich  accrued  to  the  Jews  from  the  Messiah's  being  born  of 
them.  "  He  who  is  God  exalted  over  all,"  (exalted  above  all 
that  is  named  in  the  preceding  clauses,)  or  perhaps  still  better 
thus,  avoiding  the  encumbrance  of  the  d  wr,  'The  Being 
exalted  over  all,  be  praised  as  the  Divine  Being  for  ever.' 
AVe  certainly  admit  that  Paul  would  not  have  conferred  the 
title  d  OiOQ  simply  upon  Christ,  but  it  is  something  different 
when  in  reference  to  his  deemed  communicated  nature  he 
calls  him  deog.  And  as  he  now  attributes  such  exaltation  to 
him,  and  represents  him  as  the  Being  in  whom  all  the  commu- 
nications of  divine  blessing  to  mankind  are  concentrated,  he 
might  be  well  induced  to  ascribe  the  doxology  to  him.  That 
this  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  cannot  serve  as  a  proof  that 
Paul  could  not  once  have  done  this  in  a  peculiar  connexion. 
The  words  of  Paul  in  Eom.  i.  4,  contain  nothing  inconsistent 
with  this  view.  He  there  refers  to  the  Son  of  God  in  his  two- 
fold relation, — in  his  state  of  humihation,  when  he  had  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  limits  of  earthly  humanity,  and  as  he  went 
beyond  it  when  the  dignity  attached  to  him  as  the  Son  of  God 
was  revealed,  so  that  his  divine  essence  unveiled  itself  free 
from  the  limits  of  nature  by  which  it  had  hitherto  been  kept 
back.  The  Son  of  God,  who  according  to  his  earthly  ap- 
pearance was  born  of  the  posterity  of  David  (the  Messiah 
peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Jewish  people),  by  means  of  the 
indwelling  spirit  of  holiness  (the  divine  nature  peculiar  to 
him)  was  proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  his  resm-rection,  or 
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iu  virtue  of  his  resurrection,  (for  this  event  was  indeed  the 
beginning  of  his  emerging  from  the  Hmits  of  an  existence 
subjected  to  natui'e,)  in  order  that  henceforward,  in  coiTe- 
spondence  to  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Trrfv/ia  ayiw- 
(7uvT]Q  in  him,  he  might  operate  with  a  power  raised  abL>ve  all 
limits,  invisible  and  divine — the  theocratic  King  and  Redeemer 
belonging  equally  to  the  whole  human  race. 

P.  508,  1.  'd,  "in  vog-ue  respecting  spirits,"  add,  "although, 
as  we  have  proved,  the  same  doctrinal  view  lay  at  the  basis 
of  what  he  has  expressed  in  his  earlier  epistles.  ^Vhen  Paul, 
in  2  Coi".  iv.  4,  describes  Christ  as  the  image  of  God,  in  whom 
the  glory  of  God  is  mirrored  forth,  the  same  train  of  ideas 
is  implied,  which,  more  fully  unfolded  by  an  antithetical 
reference,  meets  us  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians." 

P.  508,  1.  20  fi-om  bottom,  after  "among  mankind"  add, 
"  With  this  view  also  is  connected  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
expresses  himself  in  Phil,  ii,  5 — 9,  '  That  whereas  Christ 
found  himself  in  a  state  of  divine  existence,  he  did  not  so 
value  that  equality  to  God  and  divine  existence,  nor  was  he 
eager  to  let  it  come  forth  that  he  might  make  a  show  with  it, 
but  on  the  contrary,  he  renounced  it  when  he  entered  into 
the  dependent  relations  of  a  creaturely  human  existence,  and 
was  bom  as  a  man  like  other  men,  although  under  the  cover- 
ing of  this  visible  form  was  hidden  something  exalted  above 
hxm:an  nature  and  the  whole  created  universe.  The  exalta- 
tion which  followed  this  self-humiliation,  and  by  which  the 
obedience  rendered  by  him  in  the  form  of  a  servant  was 
rewarded,  cannot  be  referi-ed  to  that  in  which  according  to 
his  divine  essence  he  was  already  exalted  above  all,  but  orJy 
to  the  man  who  had  come  forth  from  that  act  of  self-humilia- 
tion ;  who  as  a  man,  conscious  of  his  divine  nature,  carried 
this  act  of  self-inanition  to  the  highest  pitch.  If  we  carefully 
discriminate  the  ideas,  we  shall  find  here  no  contradiction 
which  would  oblige  us  to  drag  in  gnostic  ideas,  of  which  we 
do  not  perceive  the  least  trace ;  there  is,  indeed,  nothing 
more  than  what  we  have  already  found  in  2  Cor.  viii.  9  ; 
Rom.  viii.  3. 

P.  522,  1.  9,  after  "world"  add,  "Paul  here  treats  of  an 
eternal  election  and  predestination  antecedent  to  the  creation 
of  the  world,  but  not  of  an  analogous  reprobation,  since  the 
former,  but  not  the  latter,  has  an  eternal  ideal  basis.     Reprc>- 
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l)ation  relates  only  to  a  temporal  appearance  ;  those  in  whom 
the  divine  idea  fixed  in  Christ  is  not  realized,  hence  appear  as 
the  excluded  from  their  realization,  in  other  words  as  the 
reprobate."' 

P.  o30,  1.  9  from  bottom,  after  "work  for  believers"  add, 
"Yet  this  does  not  forbid  our  supposing  that  the  spirit  of  Paul, 
comprehending  all  things  to  the  last  closing  point  of  the 
development  of  redemption  and  salvation  in  one  vast  con- 
templation, might  have  raised  itself  above  the  limits  of  the 
proposition  lying  immediately  before  him,  and  taken  in  the 
final  result,  which  w^ould  resolve  all  disharmony  into  perfect 
imison.  And  it  would  be  the  most  natural  construction  to 
suppose  an  interval  between  what  is  stated  in  1  Cor.  xv.  23, 
and  in  the  following  verae,  and  in  this  interval  those  develop- 
ments might  take  place  which  would  contribute  to  bring  on 
the  last  end  of  universal  restoration  :  first  of  all,  the  resur- 
rection and  perfect  blessedness  of  believers ;  and  then  the 
general  resurrection  of  all,  freed  from  sin,  exalted  to  a  divine 
life,  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
how  immediately  Paul  comes  to  the  tirn.  It  aj^pears  that 
here  he  wished  rather  to  give  hints,  than  to  express  and 
develop." 


-  Yol.  i.  p.  1.  "  Introductory  remarks  on  the  sources 
OF  THIS  HISTORY.  The  manner  in  which  criticism  has  been 
recently  applied  to  this  part  of  history  induces  tis  to  pre- 
mise a  few  words  on  its  sources  as  an  introduction  to  the 
following  investigations.  A  few  notices  from  other  quarters 
excepted,  we  must,  in  order  to  examine  the  true  state  of 
the  facts  for  this  history,  carefully  compare  two  sources  with 
one  another ;  namely,  the  Epistles  of  the  apostles  and  their 
companions, — (which  as  soon  as  we  can  ascertain  their  genu- 
ineness are  the  surest  som'ces) — and  the  narrative  respecting 
these  times,  known  by  the  name  of  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
As  we  are  prepared  to  prove  the  credibility  of  the  latter  after- 
wards in  detail,  we  wish  here  only  to  see,  in  passing,  w^hether 

'  Employing  the  scholastic  terminology  in  a  Pauline  sense,  we  may  say 
thattlie  volmitas  sigtii,  not  the  voluntas  henejjlariti,  is  here  pointed  out. 

^  By  an  oversight,  these  paragraphs  were  not  placed  in  the  printer's 
hands  early  enough  for  insertion  in  the  proper  place. — Tr. 
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some  marks  of  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in  this  source  may 
not  be  discovered 

"  In  tlie  latter  part  of  the  book  itself,  from  chap.  xvi.  10,  we 
meet  with  a  striking  peculiarity, — the  author  in  several  pas- 
sages speaks  in  the  first  person  plural,  including  himself  among 
the  companions  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  therefore  an  eye- 
witness of  part  of  the  events  contained  in  the  history.  This 
is  a  very  important  indication  of  the  rank  which  we  must 
allow  to  this  document  as  a  source  of  historical  information. 
It.  may  indeed  be  objected,  as  lias  actually  been  done  by  Dr. 
Von  Baur  (in  his  work,  Fanlus  der  AjMstel  Jesu  Christi  : 
Stuttgart,  1845),  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  belonged  to  a 
later  period,  but  in  oi'der  to  deceive,  adopted  this  phraseology, 
since  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  companion  of  the 
a])0stle  Paiil,  and  to  act  the  part  of  Luke.  But  this  assmnp- 
tion  no  unprejudiced  person  can  adopt.  For  then,  how  can  it  be 
explained  that  the  author,  from  the  first,  gives  no  sign  of  the 
jiart  lie  wished  to  act,  and  in  which  it  was  so  important  for 
him  to  be  acknowledged,  so  that  where  he  first  begins  to  adopt 
this  style  he  di'ops  no  hint  who  he  is.  and  how  he  happened 
to  be  in  Paul's  company  1  This  really  looks  in  itself,  and 
especially  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  apocryphal  writings 
of  that  age,  as  unlike  one  who  wished  to  write  under  the 
name  of  another,  as  we  can  imagine.  The  manner  in  which 
tlie  author  of  the  Acts  at  once,  Avithout  anything  leading  to 
it,  begins  to  express  himself  in  this  associated  form  of  address, 
bears  undeniable  marks  of  tlie  absence  of  design. 

"And  for  whom  did  tlie  author  coiupose  this  work?  As  by 
the  introductory  words  it  is  connected  with  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  and  ]irofesses  to  be  the  second  part  of  that  work  on  the 
^)vimitive  history  of  Christianity,  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
])riniarily  written  for  the  same  object  which  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  states  in  his  introduction, — in  order  to  furnish  an  indi- 
vidual, Theophilus,  with  exact  and  certain  knowledge  of  that 
history;  and  this  certainly  does  not  agree  with  his  wishing  to 
act  the  part  of  any  other  person  than  he  really  was.  Here 
again  it  may  be  objected — these  writings  were  not  really 
com|)osed  for  such  a  Theophilus,  but  he  who  wished  to  forgo 
tliis  work  under  the  name  of  a  companion  of  the  apostle  Paul 
cliose  this  garb  for  his  fabrication.  But  the  introductory 
words  of  Luke's  Gospel  are  'ly  no  means  suited  to  give  us  the 
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impression  of  such  a  design,  but  correspond  in  a  simple 
natural  manner  to  the  object  which  a  Chx'istian  writer  might 
have  who  lived  under  the  relations  of  that  fresh  age  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  further,  why  should  he  in  those  words  (Luke 
i.  2.)  have  stated  that  tlie  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  formed 
the  main  sources  of  his  narrative,  when  in  consistency  with 
the  part  he  wished  to  act  he  ought  to  have  described  himself 
as  an  eye-witness  1  Or  must  we  refer  those  introductory 
words  only  to  the  Gospel,  and  not  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Acts?  But  if  persons  are  resolved  to  find  a  fabrication  under- 
taken for  a  special  purjDose,  will  it  not  be  most  natiu'al  to 
admit  that  the  author  from  the  first  had  the  whole  plan  of 
his  fraus  pia  in  his  mind,  and  hence  in  the  introductory 
words  to  the  first  part  of  his  work  had  made  preparation  for 
what  he  intended  to  exhibit  iu  the  second  part  1 

"  Now,  if  this  supposition  of  a  designed  fabrication  canno* 
be  applied  to  that  personal  form  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acti 
this  peculiarity  can  be  explained  in  only  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  the  same  person  speaks  here  from  whom  the  whole 
history  proceeded,  or  it  is  the  account  of  another  individual, 
whom  the  author,  in  making  use  of  various  sources  for  his 
work,  embodied  in  this  original  form  with  his  own  composi- 
tion. If  we  suppose  the  first,  it  is  evident  that  this  work 
proceeded  fi'om  one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  part  of  the 
events  he  describes,  and  a  missionary  companion  of  the  apo- 
stle Paul,  who  stood  in  close  connexion  with  him.  And  this 
will  predispose  us  to  judge  favourably  of  the  sources  which 
the  author  might  make  use  of,  for  those  transactions  in  which 
he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  as  well  as  of  the  general  fidelity  of 
his  narrative.  We  shall  not  allow  oxu'selves  to  be  persuaded 
that  such  a  person,  instead  of  wishing  to  give  pure  history, 
only  aimed  at  compiling  from  the  materials  before  him  a 
fiction,  even  though  for  a  good  object.  But  if  we  adopt  the 
second  alternative,  it  follows,  that  at  least  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  narrative  is  founded  on  the  report  of  a  trustworthy 
eye-witness.  From  a  single  example  of  the  use  of  such  a 
report,  it  is  apparent  that  the  author  wished  to  employ,  and 
did  employ,  good  sources  of  information.  And  by  this  single 
example,  that  at  the  place  in  which  he  incorporated  this 
account  in  his  history,  he  left  this  foi'm  of  personal  narrative 
unaltered,  he  shows  that  he  was  disposed  to  alter  the  materials 
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wliich  he  made  use  of  in  hs  work,  too  little  for  historical  ai*t, 
for  unity  of  historical  composition,  rather  than  too  much  for 
the  fidelity  of  the  narrative.  It  is  plain  how  deficient  he  was 
in  historical  art,  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  expect  to  find 
in  this  work  rather  the  raw  material  from  the  sources  within 
his  reach,  than  an  historical  composition  artificially  moulded 
and  framed  according  to  one  point  of  view.  It  is  plain  how 
far  we  should  be  from  expecting  that  such  a  person  would 
have  constructed  the  speeches  he  reports,  in  accordance  with 
the  stand-point  and  character  of  the  speakers,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  classical  historians,  with  creative  art,  and  how  little 
such  an  artificial  style  and  ability  can  be  attributed  to  him. 

"  Both  suppositions  liaA^e  their  difficulties,  which  in  either 
case  can  find  their  solution  only  in  the  peculiar  chai'aoter  of 
the  historian,  and  in  the  whole  method  of  his  work.  In  the 
first  case,  the  carelessness  and  awkwardness  which  allowed 
him  to  admit  these  foreign  accounts  without  altering  tho 
unsuitable  form  of  the  narrative,  is  very  strange.  But  if  we 
adopt  the  second  supposition,  it  still  remains  very  striking 
and  awkward,  that  he  should  appear  speaking  in  this  form  all 
at  once  without  notice  ;  without  saying  anything  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  came  to  be  one  of  Paul's  companions  ; 
how  by  turns  he  is  associated  with  him  and  separated  fi-om 
him.  But  in  both  cases  we  shall  be  led  to  similar  conclusions 
in  reference  to  the  oiigination  and  character  of  this  historical 
collection. 

"  Whether  the  introductory  words  of  Luke's  Gospel  refer  or 
not  to  both  ]jarts  of  the  work,  at  all  events  we  can  apply 
what  is  there  said  to  the  Acts,  that  according  to  Luke  i.  2, 
he  made  use  of  the  reports  of  the  original  eye-witnesses  of  the 
Christian  history,  and  of  the  first  publishers  of  the  Gospel, 
which  would  perfectly  agree  with  the  character  of  Luke,  to 
whom  ecclesiastical  tradition  attributes  both  works,  the  physi- 
cian whom  Paul,  in  his  epistle  written  from  Rome,  names  as 
his  fellow-labourer.  Indeed,  if  we  refer  these  words  in  the 
Gospel  to  the  Acts,  this  would  not  prove  that  the  account  in 
which  he  uses  the  first  person  proceeded  from  himself;  for  on 
that  supposition  he  would  himself  belong  in  part  to  the  eye- 
witnesses. Yet  it  is  questionable,  whether  these  words  really 
belong  to  both  parts,  and  whether  the  author,  when  writing 
the  Gospel,  had  already  planned  that  continuation  of  it." 
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P.  1,  cli.  i.  Bey  in  with  the  following  paragi-aph  : — "The 
Ch)'istiau  church,  as  a  commuuity,  proceeding  from  a  new  prin- 
ciple for  the  transformation  of  the  world,  ana  destined  to  intro- 
duce this  new  principle  into  humanity,  presupposes,  as  the  basis 
of  its  existence,  that  Person  who  was  himself  in  his  whole  being 
and  manifestation  that  world-transforming  principle,  witliout 
whom  the  existence  of  the  church  itself  would  be  a  mon- 
strous lie.  But  in  order  to  explain  the  commencement  of 
the  existence  of  the  church,  there  was  a  necessity  for  that  ini- 
paralleled  event  affecting  all  succeeding  ages,  by  which  this 
objective  principle  passed  into  the  consciousness  of  men, 
henceforth  to  form  the  central  point  of  a  new  internal  life- 
communion,  and  on  which  the  being  of  the  church  rests. 
This  event  was  the  miracle  of  the  first  Pentecost,  which,  in  its 
essential  nature,  is  repeated  wherever  a  creation  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian life,  either  in  individuals  or  commvmities,  takes  place.  If 
all  the  great  epochs  in  the  development  of  the  church  jx»int 
us  to  a  beginning  which  marks  the  boundary  between  the  old 
and  the  new,  where  first  that  which  constitutes  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  new  epochs  comes  forth  into  manifestation,  cer- 
tainly the  gi'eatest  epoch,  fix»m  whicli  all  the  others  proceeded, 
cannot  be  thought  to  want  such  a  beginning  ;  and  hii^torical 
traditions  here  harmonize  with  what  the  idea  of  the  thing 
itself  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  And  however  much  the 
explanation  of  particular  points  in  that  tradition  may  be  dis- 
puted, the  historical  reality  of  the  fact  on  the  whole  remains 
xmshaken  and  raised  above  all  mythical  attempts  at  exphma- 
tion,  and  its  truth  is  shown  by  itself,  as  well  as  by  the  results 
which  were  consequent  on  this  beginning, 

"  The  historical  development,"  &o. 


ANTIGNOSTIKUS ; 
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Itt  ^ntrn&itrtinn  in  Ijis  iJJntings : 

k    MONOGRAPH    DESIGKED    TO    BE    A    CONTRIBUTION    TO    THE    HISTORY    O' 
CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE    ANIy    MORALS    IN    THE    FIRST    AUES. 


DR.  AUGUSTUS    NEANDEK. 


Veritas  non  in  superficie  est,  sed  in  medulla  et  jileruraque 
aemula  manifestis. — Tertullian. 


TRAXSLiTED  FROM  THE  SECOND  EDI  riON  {Berliu  1843)  OF  THi 
ORIGINAL  GERMAN. 


DEDICATION. 


To  my  dear  Friend, 

Dr.  Julius  Muller,  of  Halle. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  dedicate  my  works,  as  they  appear, 
to  those  persons  who  are  peculiarly  dear  to  me  ;  and  openly 
to  express,  in  times  so  strongly  tending  to  isolate  and  divide, 
the  consciousness  of  cordial  fellowship  in  mind  and  heart 
with  those  whom  I  know  to  be  one  with  myself,  not  merely 
on  the  ground  of  our  common  Christianity,  but  in  their 
theological  principles ;  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  believe 
that  I  stand  so  near  in  this  respect  as  yourself,  my  much- 
loved  fnend.  May  a  gracious  God  enable  us  to  maintain  this 
unity,  and  by  the  purifying  influences  of  his  Spirit,  may  it 
Decome  more  decided  and  more  refined.  I  thank  Him  with 
all  my  heart,  that  he  has  preserved  you  for  ourselves  and  his 
militant  church,  amidst  the  ravages  of  that  epidemic  which 
has  been  so  threatening  in  your  city,  a  representative  of  the 
true  via  media,  so  much  required  in  these  difficult,  dis- 
tracted times.  May  He  prcoerve  you  still  by  his  guardian 
providence,  and  strengthen  you  in  soul  and  body,  that  you 
may  long  act  as  a  living  pattern  and  a  wise  guide  to  our 
beloved  youth,  even  after  we  who  are  more  advanced  in  life 
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are  called  away.  May  you,  as  hitherto,  be  enabled  to  ex- 
emplify, both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  yoxu*  writings,  the 
harmony  and  consistency  of  child-like,  humble  Christianity, 
with  sound  philosophy  and  true  liberty  of  thought ;  to  wai'u 
from  the  abyss  of  all-devouring  unbelief,  and  from  the 
bondage  of  human  opinions,  whether  novel,  or  old  ones  re- 
vived ;  to  contend  for  the  preservation  of  that  genuine 
freedom  in  heart  and  mind  which  Christ  has  gained  for  us; 
and  to  exemplify  for  om*  guidance  the  humility  of  faith  and 
knowledge,  combined  with  simplicity  in  disposition,  thought, 
and  language.  I  name  those  qualities  in  you  which,  in 
relation  to  the  manifold  eiTors  of  our  times,  I  esteem  most 
precioxis,  and  which  appear  to  me  peculiarly  important  and 
Baiutary  for  the  education  and  guidance  of  our  youth ; 
although  I  am  as  sensible  as  you  can  be,  that  man  is  not 
to  be  the  object  of  eulogy  and  homage,  but  that  in  know- 
ledge and  practice  we  all  are,  and  ever  shall  be  before  God, 
beggars  and  poor  sinners. 

Most  cordially  yours, 

A,  NSANDER. 
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As  the  diseased  state  of  my  eyesight  continues  to  be  such 
that  I  am  obhged  to  make  use  of  the  eyes  of  others,  and  have 
thiis  been  prevented  from  carrying  on  my  Church  History  as 
vigorously  as  I  could  have  wished,  my  attention  has  been 
tinned  to  the  progressive  perfection  of  works  that  have  long 
since  appeared, — a  labour  which  I  could  more  easily  accom- 
plish by  means  of  such  aid.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
important  place  occupied  by  Tertullian  in  the  development  of 
the  Western  Church — and  of  Christianity  as  exhibited  in  that 
church  ;  and  generally,  the  rank  this  father  holds  among  tlie 
original  minds  of  all  ages  ;  and  moreover,  the  peculiar  interest 
I  have  always  taken  in  the  strongly  marked  peculiarities  of 
this  distinguished  man ;— on  all  these  accounts  I  have  felt 
very  desirous  that  a  labour  of  love,  which  was  undertaken 
four-and-twenty  years  ago,  should  not  remain  before  the 
public  with  all  its  defects  in  substance  and  form,  or,  on 
account  of  them,  sink  into  oblivion.  Though  some  copies 
of  the  first  edition  remain  still  unsold,  yet  my  publisher, 
zealous  for  the  interest  of  literature,  was  equally  ready  to 
gratify  my  wish  that  this  work  should  appear  in  a  new  and 
more  complete  form. 

There  was  a  time  of  darkness,  self-called  enlightenment, 
which,  in  the  contraction  and  obscurity  of  unconscious  mental 
poverty,  looked  down  with  an  air  of  pity  on  the  greatness  of 
earlier  ages ;  it  could  not  understand  so  striking  a  ]»heno- 
menon  as  that  of  the  new  world  of  Christianity  revealing 
itself  to  this  man  of  rugged,  wayward  spirit,  and  fancied  that 
by  takiiig  some  parado.\ical  expressions  of  this  eminent  father 
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on  philosophy  aud  reason,  torn  from  their  connexion,  it  could 
form  an  estimate  of  his  whole  character,  thus  judging  of  the 
fruit  by  the  hard  shell  that  protects  it.  But  this  time  has 
jiassed  away.  We  look  upon  Schleiermacher,  that  gi'eat 
teacher  of  our  nation,  from  whom  it  has  still  much  to  learn 
in  reference  to  the  development  of  the  future,  as  the  great 
man,  of  whose  multifarious  mei'its  it  was  one  to  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  this  issue.  And  the  true  German 
mind,  of  which  one  essential  tendency  is  to  penetrate  deeply 
into  divine  things,  after  throwing  off  the  foi-eign  yoke  and 
awakening  to  self-consciousness,  turned  away  from  the  poverty- 
struck  superficiality  of  the  period  that  had  just  closed,  with 
earnest  longing  for  the  inspiration  of  a  nobler  spirit  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  church.  It  showed  itself  capable  of  under- 
standing the  manifold  phases  of  Christianity,  even  those 
which  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  the  spirit  of  om*  own  age 
and  country,  and  of  contemplating  them  with  aifection.  In 
that  morning-dawn  of  a  better  time,  to  which,  through  that 
common  fault  which  requires  each  one  of  us  to  smite  upon 
his  breast,  the  succeeding  development  did  not  correspond, 
this  book  first  aj^peared.  Since  then  that  stand-point  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  though  apparently  overcome,  has 
come  back  still  more  poverty-struck,  though  with  imaginary 
wealth,  and  assuming  a  far  greater  boldness  of  dogmatism 
on  everything  that  surpassed  the  comprehension  of  little, 
common-place,  cloddish  souls.  In  place  of  that  so-called 
vulgai'  rationalism,  in  which  there  was  still  an  honourable 
remnant  of  a  recognition  of  the  super-mundane  and  divine — 
some  sense  of  the  religious  and  the  moral — from  a  conse- 
quential carrying  out  of  the  same  principles,  there  has  pro- 
ceeded what  would  designate  itself  as  more  sublime,  but 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  far  more  vulgar  thing — the  Gospel  of  the 
Apotheosis  of  Humanity,  wdiich  is  only  another  name  for 
Atheism,  and  of  which,  after  several  decenniums  have  been 
spent  in  constructing  its  theory,  the  mischievous  effects  might 
easily  be  foreseen ;  and  at  last,  entering  more  into  actual 
life,  ever  since  the  outrages  of  the  disgraceful  18th  of  March, 
it  has,  to  the  shame  and  injury  of  our  nation,  been  continually 
making  fresh  manifestations  of  its  destructive  and  pernicious 
effects,  wliicli  threaten  to  annihilate  all  the  higher  goods  of 
humanity. 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  enrich  this  new  edition,  and  to  im- 
prove both  its  form  and  contents.  The  alteration  in  tlie  title 
will  indicate  in  what  direction  I  have  particularly  aimed  to 
enrich  this  work ;  and  several  new  investigations  will  be 
observed  on  the  interpretation,  and  readings  in  difficult 
passages.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  for  a  better  edition  of  so 
peculiar  a  ^v^•iter,  in  whom  there  is  so  much  obscurity,  ami 
who  certainly  was  not  understood,  even  at  an  early  period, 
far  more  can  be  gained  by  carefully  studying  his  mode  of 
thinking  and  language,  and  thus  learning  to  restore  tho 
original  reading,  than  by  any  collation  of  manuscripts.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  the  well-known  review 
appeared,  by  the  late  Dr.  V.  Colin,  a  man  who,  in  all  that  he 
undertook,  performed  something  peculiar  and  able  in  its  kind. 
This  review  was  very  unfavourable  both  to  the  author  and  his 
work.  Dr.  V.  Colin  did  not  perceive  what  I  aimed  at  in  thisj 
woi'k,  and  applied  a  wrong  standard  by  which  to  judge  it. 
Yet,  in  several  points,  I  must  acknowledge  him  to  be  right, 
of  which  this  new  edition  will  give  evidence ;  several  things  i 
have  maintained  against  his  objections ;  several  things,  from 
my  theological  stand-point,  I  could  not  take  notice  of.  There 
was  a  momentary  misunderstanding  between  myself  and  the 
writer;  but  this  was  soon  cleared  up  by  his  review  of  my 
Church  History.  After  this,  he  surprised  me  one  Sunday 
morning  by  a  visit.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  been,  personally, 
total  strangers.  We  soon  entered  into  a  close  theological 
conversation,  in  which  certainly  the  difference  of  our  tlieo- 
logical  stand-points  was  distinctly  brought  out ;  but  yet,  the 
consequence  was,  that  on  parting  we  cordially  shook  hands, 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  communion  of  lieart  that  carried 
us  above  the  imi)ortant  theological  differences  that  existed 
between  us.  I  did  not  then  apprehend  that  we  should  so 
soon  lose  the  highly  esteemed  man,  who  might  yet  have 
rendered  so  much  service  to  science. 

According  to  another  conception  of  the  nature  of  historical 
att,  and  of  what  belongs  to  understanding  a  writer — the 
representing  an  image  of  the  man — perhaps  many  persons  will 
think  that  the  truth  is  wanting  in  this  and  the  other  part  of 
this  representation.  It  will  appear  to  them  that  I  have  not 
sufficiently  brought  luider  notice  the  strange  excrescences, 
the  ec  sntric,  and  the  monstrous.     But  I  must  regard  the 
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business  of  the  historian  as  resembling  that  of  the  painter — to 
let  the  soul  of  the  man,  the  idea  that  animates  him,  appear  in 
his  physiognomy.  This  it  is  which  gives  the  key  by  which 
we  rightly  understand  the  caricature  by  wliich  the  appearance 
of  the  soul  and  the  idea  is  obscured;  but  to  represent  the 
caricature,  should  always  be  a  suburdinate,  and  not  a  principal 
object.  To  recognise  the  divine  impress  in  the  appearance,  to 
develop  it  clearly  from  its  temporary  obscuration,  this  alone 
can  be  an  office  worthy  of  the  historian,  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  alone  it  is  worth  the  labour  to  write  history.  Whoever 
thinks  otherwise,  I  leave  him  to  enjoy  his  opinion. 

May  a  gracious  God  accompany  with  his  blessing  this  book 
in  its  new  dress ;  and  especially  may  it  serve  to  make  the 
beloved  youth  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
tlieology^  better  acqiiainted  with  the  image  of  this  great  and 
influential  father  of  the  church  and  with  the  developing  pro- 
cess of  Christian  truth  in  that  early  age. 

I  must  conclude  with  again  expressing  ray  special  thanks 
to  my  young  friend  Candidate  Schneider  for  the  fidelity  and 
skill  with  which  he  has  assisted  me,  both  in  planning  one 
part  of  this  edition  and  in  conducting  the  whole  through  the 
])ress,  as  my  eyes  would  not  allow  me  to  correct  it.  It  must 
have  been  to  him  a  more  difficult  task,  because  the  whole 
was  written  after  my  dictation  by  different  persons. 

Meanwhile,  as  far  as  my  defective  eye-sight  and  the  ad- 
ditional labom-  which  it  occasions  in  my  regular  duties  will 
permit,  I  have  endeavoured  to  proceed  with  my  Chm-ch  His- 
tory, and  it  will  always  be  my  most  ardent  wish  to  accomplish 
it,  with  God's  help,  for  which,  at  my  advanced  age,  only  6 
little  time  now  remains.^ 

A.  Neander 

Beru::,  1st  July,  1849. 


•  Dr.  Neander  died  July  15,  1850.— Tr. 
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The  special  claim  on  our  attention  of  the  Christian  Father 
with  whose  character  and  works  we  are  about  to  be  occupied, 
arises  from  his  being  the  first  representative  of  that  peculiar 
form  of  the  Christian  and  theological  spirit  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  Western  church  through  all  succeeding  ages  : — 
that  form  in  which  the  anthropological  and  soteriological  ele- 
ment predominates.  In  Tertullian  we  find  the  first  germ  of" 
that  spirit  which  afterwards  appeared  with  more  refinement 
and  purity  in  Augustine ;  as  from  Augustine  the  scholastic 
theology  proceeded,  and  in  him  also  the  Reformation  found 
its  point  of  connexion.  In  Tertullian  we  see  all  this  fore- 
shadowed, and  he  constitutes  a  peculiarly  important  turning- 
point  in  the  development  of  the  church — the  boundary-line, 
so  to  speak,  between  two  distinct  epochs.  As  a  central  point, 
round  which  everything  else  turned,  we  may  regard  the  ap- 
pearance of  Gnosticism, — the  first  notable  attempt  to  intro- 
duce into  Christianity  the  existing  elements  of  mental  culture, 
and  to  render  it  more  complete  on  the  hitherto  rather  neg- 
lected side  of  theoretical  knowledge  ;  it  was  an  attempt  of 
the  mind  of  the  ancient  world,  in  its  yearnings  after  know- 
ledge, and  in  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  present,  to  bring 
within  its  grasp  and  to  appropriate  the  treasures  of  this  kind 
which  Christianity  presented.  The  peculiar  mental  tendencies 
in  the  church  were  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Gnosticism.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  a  tendency  which  was  directly  opposite  to  Gnosti- 
cism, and  repelled  those  elements  of  culture  which  Gnosticism 
would  have  blended  with  Christianity  :  to  the  predominant 
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speculative  tendency  of  Gnosticism  it  opposed  the  aims  of 
]iractical  Christianity,  attaching  itself  with  all  its  might  sim- 
ply to  the  facts  of  Christianity,  and  rejecting  with  a  firm 
religious  realism  all  idealistic  subtleties.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  tendency,  which  in  its  sti'iving  after  knowledge 
approximated  to  Gnosticism,  recognised  a  real  mental  want 
Avhich  lay  at  its  basis,  and  sought  to  satisfy  it  by  substituting 
for  a  false  gnosis  a  true  one,  founded  on  Christian  principles. 
Both  tendencies  were  chargeable  with  one-sidedness  and  de- 
fect, and  it  was  needful  to  supplement  and  balance  one  by 
the  other,  in  order  to  further  the  sound  development  of 
Christian  truth.  The  former  of  these  tendencies  led  to  an 
error  directly  opposite  to  Gnosticism  ;  the  other  was  itself 
infected  with  what  was  erroneous  in  Gnesticism.  As  we 
must  regard  the  great  Origen  as  peculiarly  the  representative 
of  the  second  tendency,  so  we  recognise  in  Tertidlian  the 
I'epresentative  of  the  first.  The  unyielding  powerful  exhibi- 
tion of  what  was  peculiarly  Christian,  with  an  unceremonious 
rejection  of  all  foreign  ingi-edients,  in  sharp  hostility  to  the 
existing  world,  forms  the  marked  distinction  of  Tertullian's 
spirit.  But  this  clearly  shows  us  the  striking  one-sidedness 
of  his  nature,  w^hich  disturbed  and  obscured  his  conception 
of  Christianity,  the  principles  of  which  are  designed  not  to 
repel  the  world,  but  to  appropriate  and  transform  it.  Where 
this  latter  effect  is  not  produced,  a  rough  nature  such  as  Ter- 
tullian's cannot  properly  experience  the  spiritualizing  influence 
of  Christianity.  To  Gnosticism  Montanism  stood  in  the  most 
direct  contrast,  and  of  this  Tertullian  is  the  most  important 
repi-esentative,  for  his  mental  course  was  greatly  influenced 
by  it,  and  he  first  wrovight  it  out  into  a  system.  Rightly  to 
imderstand  the  spirit  of  Tertullian  we  miist  be  well  ac- 
quaiiited  with  the  nature  of  Montanism,  and  its  position  in 
the  developing  process  of  Christianity. 

There  is  a  time  when  the  divine  supernatural  principle  of 
Christianity,  after  it  has  first  manifested  itself  as  such  in  all 
its  pm-ity  and  directness,  must  enter  into  combination  with 
liuman  culture ;  the  supernatural  must  become  continually 
more  natural,  and  the  age  of  revelation  and  miracles  must  be 
succeeded  by  that  of  operations  carried  on  by  the  agency  of 
the  human  mind  as  animated  by  the  divine  life  :  towards  the 
formation  of  such  a  process  that  tendency  is  opposed,  which 
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would  retain  for  ever  in  an  pqual  degi'ee  the  element  of  the 
supernatural — of  inspiration,  Avheie  the  mind  can  be  onlj 
yjassive.  On  this  side  Montanism  is  opposed  to  Gnosticism  as 
the  other  extreme.  We  perceive  in  it  a  tendency  disposed 
not  to  appropriate  the  world  and  the  natural,  but  to  repel 
and  abjure  them — to  make  the  opposition  perpetual  between 
the  supernatural  and  the  natural,  though  Christianity  aims  at 
overcoming  this  opposition  and  effecting  a  harmony  between 
them.  Montanism  therefore  leads  to  a  predominant  ascetic 
element ;  and  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
the  alliance  between  the  spirit  of  Tertvilliau  and  Montanism. 
Although  we  can  find  no  ground  whatever  for  denying  the 
historical  pei'sonality  of  a  Montanus,  yet  we  must  consider  it 
as  a  jioint  of  extremely  little  importance  in  relation  to  the 
mental  movements  that  proceeded  from  Montanism.  Tlie 
appearance  of  Montanus  in  Phrygia  only  gave  an  accidental 
impulse  to  those  tendencies  which  had  long  been  forming 
in  the  progressive  development  of  the  church,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  their  being  drawn  together  and  fixed  in  one  point ; 
and  hence  the  effects  were  far  greater  than  coidd  have  been 
expected  from  his  personal  character.  He  was  only  the  un- 
conscious organ,  through  which  a  peculiai'  mental  tendency, 
which  had  developed  itself  in  various  parts  of  the  church, 
expressed  itself  with  clearer  intelligence  and  greater  strength. 
A  point  of  union  was  given  to  the  scattered  elements.  And 
such  likewise  was  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  Tertullian. 
By  means  of  it,  what  had  long  been  maturing  in  his  religious 
character  and  in  his  peculiar  religious  development,  was  held 
more  consciously,  and  expressed  with  greater  force.  Hence 
we  are  more  disposed  to  seek  the  point  of  connexion  for 
Tertullian's  Montanist  tendency  in  what  already  belonged  to 
his  character,  than  to  explain  his  passing  over  to  Montanism 
from  external  circumstances  and  inducements. 

During  the  same  period,  that  perversion  of  the  Christian 
spirit  and  the  intermixture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
stand-points  was  becoming  more  developed,  from  which  Roman 
Catholicism  afterwards  arose.  Montanism  was,  indeed,  on 
one  side,  involved  in  such  a  pei'version,  and  leaving  the 
Christian  stand-point,  wandered  back  to  that  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  by  bringing  forward  an 
Old  Testament  prophetic  order    it  formed  a  check  against 
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mingling  the  Old  Testament  priesthood  with  the  Cliristian 
stand-point.  The  free  operation  of  the  Spirit,  though  more 
in  an  Old  Testament  than  a  New  Testament  form,  was  opposed 
to  the  stiff  traditional  tendency.  On  this  side,  Tertullian,  as 
the  representative  of  Montanism,  formed  an  opposing  force  to 
the  increasing  hierarchica;  element.  In  this  respect  he  con- 
stitutes an  important  link  in  the  development  of  the  church. 
By  means  of  the  great  influence  he  exerted  through  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood  to  Cyprian,  who  called  him  his  teacher, 
he  brought  it  about,  that  the  montanistic  element  in  a  form 
corresponding  to  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  was  continued  in  the 
development  of  the  Western  church. 

To  all  these  points  we  must  pay  attention,  while  we  take 
a  nearer  view  of  Tertullian  as  he  displays  himself  in  his 
^n■itings. — 

QuiNTUS  Septimius  Florens  Tertullianus,  bom  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  was  the  son  of  a  centurion 
in  the  sei-vice  of  the  Proconsul  at  Cai-thage.  Though  belong- 
ing to  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  he  must  have  received  a 
good  literary  education ;  for  his  writings  bear  marks  of  exten- 
sive. I'eading  and  a  variety  of  historical  and  antiquarian  know- 
ledge. He  was  sufficiently  master  of  the  Greek  language  to 
be  able  to  vrrite  treatises  in  it.  If  we  are  disposed  to  learn 
from  Tertullian's  own  writings  his  precise  rank  and  profession, 
we  not  only  meet  with  the  characteristics  of  a  rhetorical  edu- 
cation, which  indicate  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been  occupied 
with  rhetorical  exercises ;  but  in  the  whole  method  of  his 
argumentation  and  controversial  tactics  we  easily  recognise 
the  advocate  of  earlier  days,  who  involuntarily  transferred  the 
habits  of  the  pleader  to  ecclesiastical  polemics,  attempting  to 
draw  together  as  many  reasons  as  possible  for  the  point  he 
wished  to  establish,  without  any  great  nicety  in  the  selection. 
We  may  indeed  be  disposed  to  attribute  this  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  mental  structure  a?id  character,  his  natural  ten- 
dency to  push  to  an  extreme  w  hatever  he  took  in  hand ;  but 
if  we  notice  the  juridical  cast  of  his  language,  and  the  com- 
parisons borrowed  from  legal  science,  we  shall  find  a  palpable 
mark  of  his  earlier  studies,  jknd,  indeed,  this  may  be  con- 
firmed by  an  account  of  Euscbius,  who  would  hardly  have 
been  led  to  it  only  by  a  supposition  deduced  fr-om  the 
writings  themselves.     We  find  a  Roman  jurist,  Tertyllianus, 
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jr  Tertullianus,  of  whose  writings  some  fragments  are  pre- 
served in  the  Pandects.  Now  if  it  could  be  made  out  aa 
probable  that  this  person  lived  in  the  same  age  as  the  Chris- 
tian Father,  yet  in  the  silence  of  antiquity  on  the  point,  it 
could  never  be  inferred  that  the  Jurist  and  the  Father  were 
identical :  for  the  sameness  of  the  name  proves  nothing,  since 
the  names  Tertius,  TertuUus  and  Tertullianus  were  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  the  Romans.  Nor  would  the  similarity 
of  language  in  those  fragments  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
father  be  a  satisfactory  proof,  since  this  may  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  common  juridical  phraseology. 

Tertullian,  in  his  first  years,  was  a  heathen.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  one  of  those  men  who  were  once  blind  without  the 
light  of  the  Lord.'  Carthage,  his  native  place,  was  one  of 
those  large  cities  which,  at  that  time,  were  the  seats  of  great 
moral  corruption.  Probably  Tertullian,  as  a  heathen,  had 
not  been  preserved  free  from  the  infection,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  his  own  confessions.'^  And  whoever  thus  passed  over  to 
Christianity,  from  the  corruption  of  the  heathen  world,  coiild 
testify  with  so  much  greater  force,  from  his  own  experience, 
of  the  transforming  power  of  the  Gospel ;  and  as  others 
who  were  especially  called  to  place  in  the  strongest  light 
one  aspect  of  Christianity — the  opposition  of  nature  and 
grace — were  led  to  a  personal  knowledge  of  it  through  a 
sharp  struggle  in  the  development  of  their  life,  such  as  a 
Paul,  an  Augustine,  and  a  Luther ;  so  was  this  the  case  with 
Tertullian,  the  first  convert  after  Paul  who  represented  the 
Christian  stand-point  on  this  particular  side.  He  reflected 
with  abhori'ence  on  his  heathenish  life  and  its  pleasures  ;  as, 
for  example,  when  describing  the  abominable  nature  of  the 
cruel  gladiatorial  shows,  he  says,  "  No  one,  who  has  not  been 
a  spectator  of  these  scenes,  can  adequately  describe  them. 
I  would  rather  fail  in  describing,  than  think  of  them  again.^ 
From  its  opposition  to  his  earlier  life,  we  may  also  account 
for  the  ascetic  direction  of  his  Christian  seriousness, — a  direc- 
tion which,  generally  speaking,  is  very  natural,  both  for  the 
first  development  of  an  individual  after  hfs  conversion,  and 

*  "Ca3ci  sine  Domini  luinine." — Z)e  Pmnit.  cap.  1. 

*  "  Egi)  me  scio  iieciue  alia  came  adulteria  commisisse,  neqiie  nunc 
alia  canie  ad  continentiam  eniti." — De  Jieaurred.  "Jarnis,  cap.  59. 

'  De  Spectaculis,  cap.  19. 
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for  the  first  development  of  the  chui'ch,  while  forming  itself 
in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  world,  and  in  opposition  to  it. 
There  are  lovely  natures,  in  whom  whatever  is  beautiful  in 
man  becomes  heightened  by  the  divine  life  which  Christianity 
brings,  and  in  whom  Christianity  appears  still  more  attractive 
from  being  placed  in  forms  of  such  natiu-al  loveliness.  And 
there  are  rugged  and  angular  natures,  in  whom,  when,  after 
many  conflicts,  they  have  made  their  way  to  the  Christian 
life,  the  rude  and  rugged  in  their  dispositions  is  overcome  and 
smoothed  down  by  the  power  of  Clu'istianity.  But  there  are 
others  in  whom,  though  they  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
Christianity,  yet  the  rugged  and  the  angular,  the  harsh  and 
the  rude  of  their  natural  character  still  remain  and  operate. 
The  treasure  of  the  divine  life  here  appears  in  an  unpleasing 
form,  which  would  easily  repel  a  superficial  observer  from 
their  society.  To  this  latter  class  Tertullian  belongs.  When 
he  commends  Christian  patience,  and  contrasts  with  it  his 
natural  iinpatientia,  and  speaks  of  the  difiiculty  of  attaining 
such  a  virtue,  he  gives  us  an  insight  into  his  natural  dis- 
position.^ 

It  cannot  be  proved  from  any  passage  in  TertuUian's  works 
that  he  belonged  to  the  clerical  order  before  he  went  over  to 
Montanism.  It  is,  indeed,  certain,  that  in  the  treatise  De 
Anima'^  he  speaks  of  himself  as  one  of  the  presbyters  who 
were  engaged  in  church  government  and  preaching.^  But  he 
had  wi'itten  this  book  when  a  Montauist ;  and  the  case  might 
very  well  be,  that  he  had  been  chosen  for  their  presbyter  by 
the  schismatic  Montanist  church,  at  Carthage.  But  Jerome 
says  expressly  that  he  was  first  of  all  a  presbyter  in  the 
Catholic  church.  We  have  no  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  since  in  itself  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  a  man  of  TertuUian's  zeal,  knowledge,  and  talent,  would 
be  chosen  to  be  a  presbyter.*     But  we  are  not  distinctly  iu- 

*  De  Patient,  cap.  1.  "  Ita  miscrrimus  ego,  semper  seger  caloribus 
impatientise. 

-'  Cap.  9. 

^  "  Disserueramus."  Post  transacta  solennia  dimissa  plebe  "  (as  if,  after 
the  service  was  ended,  the  congregation  was  dismissed,  and  merely  the 
clergy  left  behind)  "nobis." 

*  Nothing  to  the  contrary  can  be  inferred  from  his  speaking  in  the 
person  of  the  laity  in  his  De  Monor/mnia,  c.  12,  and  Exhort.  Cast.  e.  7, 
for   it  may  be  supposed  that  in  those  passages  he  speaks  communv- 
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formed  of  what  church  Tertullian  was  presb^'ter.  It  would 
be  most  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  church  in  his 
native  place,  Carthage ;  for  he  speaks  of  himself  in  various 
treatises,  composed  at  different  times,  as  a  resident  at  Car- 
thage. From  one  passago  in  his  book  De  Cultu  Foem., 
nothing  more  can  be  gathered  than  that  he  once  visited 
Rome,'  which  a  resident  at  Carthage  might  often  have  occa- 
sion to  do.  Jerome  seems  certainly  to  attest  that  Tertullian 
filled  an  ecclesiastical  office  at  Rome,  since  he  says,  that  by 
the  envy  and  insults  of  the  Roman  clergy,  he  was  prompted 
to  pass  over  to  Montanism.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  account  has  a  historical  foundation.  There  was 
always  a  strong  disposition  to  explain  the  ti'ansition  from  the 
Catkolic  Church  to  an  heretical  party  by  external  considera- 
tions ;  and  Jerome,  especially,  could  never  get  over  what  he 
had  suffered  from  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
and  it  was  a  favourable  opportunity  to  utter  complaints 
respecting  them,  and  to  trace  earlier  disagreements  to  that 
source.^  The  statement  of  Eusebius  about  Tertullian  is  too 
short  and  too  obscure  to  enable  us  to  draw  any  certain  and 
definite  conclusion  from  it.^ 

The  most  valuable  memorials  of  Tertullian's  inward  and 

cative  from  a  foreign  stand-point.  And  in  the  passage  De  Oratione, 
c.  15,  "Nos  vel  maxime  nullius  loci  homines,"  it  need  not  be  admitted 
thougli  it  would  be  possible,  tliat  Tertullian  wrote  this  treatise  before 
his  entrance  into  the  clerical  order,  when  not  a  Montanist ;  but  Tertullian 
might  at  that  period,  when  hierarchical  ideas  were  not  so  prevalent, 
speak  thus  even  as  a  cleric. 

'  Cap.  6. 

2  When  the  late  Dr.  V.  Ciilln,  in  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  (Hallesche  Liberatarzeitung  Jahrg.  1825,  Nov.  8,  507),  in  opposing 
what  is  here  said,  adduces  the  partiality  of  Jerome  for  the  Romish 
church,  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  made  out  a  contradiction. 
Jerome  might  have  a  high  esteem  for  the  llomlsh  church,  and  yet  lament 
the  pride  and  envy  of  the  clergy,  as  is  s'^eu  in  his  later  writings. 

^  \Ye  meaa  the  words  already  quoted,  'Pi.v})p  rd  rtaWa  «v5o^os  Kalruv 
IxaKiara  (irl  'Pw/tijs  Kafxirpuiv.  These  words  can  hardly  be  understood  to 
mean,  "  One  of  the  most  distinguished  Latin  ecclesiastical  historians." 
though  that  injudicious  translator,  Kuffiuus,  may  have  so  understood  it 
{inter  nostros  scrij)fores  adrp.oduir  «'«;•(«);  tney  may  be  taken  to  mean 
"one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Hume."  But  we  arc  not  obliged 
to  admit  that  Eusebius  here  refers  to  tlie  clisiinguished  place  Tertullian 
held  in  the  church  at  Rome.  Judging  from  the  connexion,  it  may  refer 
to  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  when  yet  a  heathen,  and  that  he 
refers  to  him  as  one  of  the  most  respected  jurists  in  Rome. 
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outward  life,  and  his  influence  on  his  own  age  and  succeeding 
ages,  are  his  writings.  In  them  we  see  a  man  who,  whatever 
he  seized,  embraced  it  witli  his  whole  soul,  with  ardent  affec- 
tion, and  hence  was  inclined  to  reject  or  assail  as  vehemently 
whatever  opposed,  or  seemed  to  oppose,  the  object  on  which 
his  heart  was  set.  And  wliat  he  thus  laid  hold  of,  or  rather 
what  laid  hold  of  him,  wiis  Christianity,  By  that,  and  for 
that,  he  was  inspired,  as  every  imprejudiced  person  must  feel, 
who  will  take  the  pains  necessary  to  understand  a  man 
belonging  to  a  different  age  from  the  pi-esent.  The  new 
creation  effected  by  Christianity  could  not,  indeed,  all  at 
once  pervade  him.  That  fierce,  powerful,  unbending  Punic- 
Roman  nature,  which  had  grown  up  in  heathenism,  contained 
much  that  was  repugnant  to  the  sjiirit  of  Clu-istianity.  That 
subduing  spirit  came  to  him  in  a  form  with  which  he  was 
unfamiliar,  and  could  not  be  admitted  without  a  sti'uggle. 
Tertullian's  mind  had  acuteness,  depth,  and  dialectic  dexterity, 
but  no  logical  clearness,  repose,  and  arrangement ;  it  was 
profound  and  fruitful,  but  not  harmonious ;  the  check  of 
sober  self-government  was  wanting.  TertuUiun,  though  an 
enemy  of  philosophical  speculation,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  falsifier  of  the  truth,  was  not  destitute  of  a  speculative 
spirit ;  but  it  wanted  the  scientific  form.  Feeling  and  imagi- 
nation prevailed  above  the  purely  intellectual.  An  inwiu'd 
life  filled  with  Christianity,  outran  the  development  of  his 
understanding.  A  new  inward  world  was  opened  to  him  by 
Christianitj^ ;  feelings  and  ideas  poured  themselves  into  his 
living  ardent  soul,  which  he  wanted  adequate  words  to  ex- 
press. The  new  superabundant  spirit  first  formed  his  lan- 
guage. The  African  Latin  was,  in  this  case  especially,  a 
foreign  material,  which  was  deficient  in  imagery.  Hence  the 
struggle  between  living  feelings  and  conceptions,  and  a  lan- 
guage which  hampered  and  confined  the  living  spirit.' 

Of  Tertullian  it  especially  holds  good,  that  he  can  be  under- 

'  Niebuhr,  who  knew  how  to  estimate  even-  kind  of  excellence,  and 
althoutch  he  has  only,  by-tlie-by,  spoken  with  admiration  of  Tertullian, 
yet  opposes  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  dialect  of  the  African  school  of 
which  Apuleius  and  Tertullian  are  to  be  considered  the  representatives. 
"  The  notion,"  he  says,  ''  that  their  language  has  anything  provincial  in 
it  is  quite  erroneous.  Its  only  peculiarity  is  that  it  abounds  in  words 
and  expressions  taken  from  the  ancient  Latin  writers."  (  Vide  Lectures 
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stood  only  from  within — that  we  must  possess  a  mental  con- 
sanguinity with  the  spirit  which  dwelt  in  him,  m  order  to 
recognise  in  the  defective  form,  that  higher  quality  which  it 
contains,  and  to  set  it  free  from  that  confined  form,  which  is 
always  the  business  of  genuine  historical  composition.  Among 
the  characteristics  of  Tertullian  must  be  reckoned  a  vivacity 
and  quickness  of  perception,  which  often  suggested  ingenious 
combinations  which  sometimes  misled  him,  and  caused  him  to 
substitute  plausible  appearances  for  substantial  proofs. 

Tertullian,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  joined  the  sect  of 
Montanus.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  it  has  been 
attempted,  very  erroneously,  to  explain  this  change  by  out- 
ward causes,  instead  of  accounting  for  it  by  an  internal  con- 
geniahty  of  mind.  If  we  go  through  his  writings  according 
to  the  various  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  the  relation  of  the 
earlier  writings  of  Tertullian  to  those  in  which  he  advocates 
Montanistic  views  will  be  most  clearly  exhibited.  We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  divide  Tertulliau's  writings,  according  to 
their  subjects,  into  three  classes,  and  in  each  class  to  point 
out  their  distinction.  In  the  first  class  we  comprise  those 
writings  of  Tertullian  which  are  apologetic  and  polemic  in 
reference  to  heathenism ;  those  which  relate  principally  to  the 
relation  of  Christians  to  the  heathen,  to  the  Christian  mode 
of  life  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  heathen,  and  to  the 
sufferings  and  conduct  of  Christians  in  times  of  persecution. 
We  connect  these  writings  with  one  another  on  account  of 
the  similarity  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  which  called 
them  forth,  and  which  occasioned  many  points  of  similarity 
in  their  contents. 

<m  the  History  of  Rome,  edited  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  vol.  iii.  p.  271, 
London,  1849.)  Certainly  we  can  find  no  provincialism  in  TertuUiau, 
whish  might* be  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  Puaic  >aaguage. 


PART  I. 

THE    FIRST    CLASS    OF   TERTULLIAN's   WRITINGS. 

THOSE  WniCH  WERE  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  RELATION  OP  IHE 
CHRISTIANS  TO  THE  HEATHEN,  AND  REFER  TO  THE  VINDI- 
CATION   OF     CHRISTIANITY    AGAINST    THE     HEATHEN ATTACKS 

ON    HEATHENISM THE    SUFFERINGS   AKD   CONDUCT    OF   CHRIS- 
TIANS    UNDER     PERSECUTION AND     THE      INTERCOURSE     OP 

CHRISTIAN^    WITH    HEATHENS. 


SECTION  I. 

THE    WRITINGS    OF    THIS    CLASS     COMPOSED    BY   TERTULLIAN    BEFORE    HE 
JOINED    THE   SIONTANISTS. 

Tertullian's  conversion  took  place  probably  at  a  favour- 
able time  for  the  Christian  chui'ch.  The  violent  outbreaks 
of  the  popular  fury  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
declined  of  themselves.  This  sovei'eign,  who  sought  to  main- 
tain the  state-religion,  and  to  suppress  the  religious  party 
which  threatened  to  endanger  it,  was  succeeded  by  Commodus, 
who  gave  himself  little  concern  about  the  ancient  Roman  con- 
stitution ;  and,  as  Dio  Cassius  reports,  was  disposed  to  be 
more  favourable  to  the  Christians,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
his  mistress  Marcia.'  But  as  long  as  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Emperor  Trajan  against  Chi'istianity  as  a  religio  illicita  were 
not  expressly  repealed,  the  Christians  could  never  reckon  on 
any  permanent  and  general  I'epose  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Their  tranquillity  was  always  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
slight  shocks  from  without.  Occurrences  of  this  kind  hap- 
pened in  vaiious  parts  imder  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Corn- 
modus  ;    the  civil  wars   which,  when  Didius  JiJianus  had 

'    Vide  Dr.  Neander's  General  History  of  the  Christian  Keligion  and 
Church,  vol.  i.  p.  163.     St.  Lib.  Ed.  — Tb. 
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purchased  the  imperial  sceptre  of  the  Prtetorians  in  a.d.  193, 
were  soon  excited  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  legions.    Gene- 
ral calamities  always  kindled  afresh  the  popular  hatred  against 
the  Christians,  as  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  as  Tertullian  him- 
self says  ; — "  As  a  pretext  for  their  hatred  of  the  Christians, 
they  employ  the  vain  allegation  that  the  Cluistians  are  the 
cause  of  every  public  calamity.     If  the  Tiber  overflows  the 
walls,  if  the  Nile  does  not  irrigate  the  fields,  if  the  skies  are 
shut,  if  the  earth  quakes,  if  there  is  a  famine  or  a  pestilence, 
immediately  the  cry  is  raised,  '  Christianos  ad  leonem  F"  ^  The 
passions  that  were  excited  by  the  civil  wars  turned  against 
the  Christians,  who  were  always  hateful  to  the  popular  fimati- 
cism.     Moreover,  after  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus  had 
entirely  conquered  his  competitors  for  the  imperial  throne, 
Piscennius  Niger,- in  the  east,  and  Claudius  Albinus,  in  Gaul, 
A.D.  197,  various  public  festivities  gave  opportunities  for  nume- 
rous attacks  on  the  Christians.     They  coidd  take  no  part  in 
the  heathen  diversions  with  which  their  victories  were  cele- 
brated, nor  in  attending  the  unbecoming  theatrical  exhibitions 
and  the  cruel  gladiatorial  combats,  nor  in  the  various  modes 
of  flattering  the  emperors,  such  as  presenting  incense  to  their 
busts,  sacrificing  or  swearing  by  their  genius  ;   and  thus  they 
appeared  as  enemies  of  the  Roman  gods,  or  of  the  Csesars, 
and  the  empire.^     Or  if  only  some  stricter  Christians  would 
not  join  in  festivities  that  in  themselves  contained  nothing 
anti-Christian,  because  they  believed  that  they  saw  something 
heathenish  in  them, — as  for  example,  not  lighting  up  their 
houses  at  a  general  illumination, — this  was  enough  to  draw 
forth  the  public  hatred  against  the  Christians  belonging  to 
any  city.* 

'  Apologet.  cap.  40. 

Augustin  quotes  aa  ancient  saying,  "  If  God  withholds  the  rain,  the 
fault  is  with  ihe  Christians."  "  Ncn  jjIuU  Deus.  Due  ad  Cliristianos." 
Augustin  in  Ps.  Ixxx. 

2  ''Hostes  populi  Romani,  principum  Romanorum,  irreligiosi  in 
Ca3sares." 

*  Clemens  of  Alexandria  wrote  about  this  time  the  first  books  of  his 
Stromata,  for  he  brings  down  the  chronology  only  to  the  death  of 
Commodus,  (lib.  i.  fol.  337,  ed.  Paris ;)  but  had  he  written  under  the 
reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  he  would  probably  have  fixed  upon  the 
accession  of  that  emperor  as  the  teriiiinus  ad  quern,  and  he  says,  (lib.  ii. 
fo"-,  414,)  "  We  have  daily  before  our  eyes  copious  streams  of  the  blood 
of  martyrs ;    we   behold   them   burnt,   crucified,    beheaded,"   'W^7v  Si 
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And  when  the  populace  or  an  unfriendly  governor  took 
advantage  of  such  an  opportunity  to  seize  the  Christians  and 
throw  them  into  prison,  they  might  always,  according  to  the 
existing  laws,  be  punished  with  death.  To  Christians  who 
were  thus  languishing  in  the  prisons,  and  had  martyrdom  in 
prospect,  Tertullian  felt  himself  impelled  by  Christian  love 
to  address  words  of  consolation  and  encouragement.  Large 
supplies  of  bodily  refreshments  were  conveyed  into  the  prisons 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  church  and  of  individuals,  who  vied 
with  one  another  in  expressions  of  love  towards  their  suffering 
brethren  and  the  witnesses  to  the  faith.  Tertullian  was  at 
this  time  for  from  casting  reproaches  on  these  blameless  indi- 
cations of  bi'otherly  love  with  that  gloomy  severity  which  he 
afterwards  showed  as  a  Muntanist.  Only  it  justly  appeared 
to  him  important,  that  above  the  bodily  necessities  of  those 
confessors,  their  spiritual  necessities — at  a  junctm'e  when  the 
last  conflict,  and,  even  before  that,  so  many  subtle,  concealed, 
and  still  more  dangerous  temptations  might  assail  them — 
should  not  be  neglected.  "  Along  with  those  means  of  bodily 
nourishment  " — he  said  to  them — "  which  your  mother  the 
chui'ch,  from  her  stores,  and  individual  brethren  from  their 
private  property,  send  to  you  while  in  prison,  receive  from  me 
something  which  may  serve  for  the  sustenance  of  your  souls. 
It  profits  not  that  the  body  be  nourished  while  the  soul  is 
famished  ;  rather  if  the  weak  be  taken  cai'e  of,  that  which  ia 
stronger  ought  not  to  be  neglected."  '  Tertullian  was  far 
from  the  fanatical  revei'ence  for  martyrdom,  which  could  not 
see  in  confessors  frail  men  still  subject  to  sin.  Although  he 
acknowledged  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  being  able 
to  overcome  the  fear  of  death  and  martyrdom,  by  the  power 
of  faith,  yet  he  well  knew  that  they  had  not  yet  wholly  over- 
come the  world — that  after  each  separate  victory,  if  they  were 
not  watchful  over  themselves,  the  still  more  dangerous  temp- 
tations of  self-love  threatened  them,  and  on  that  account  he 
lield  it  necessary  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  "  Before  all 
things,"  he  said  to  them,  "  ye  blessed  martyrs,  grieve  not  the 

iicpdovot.   ixapTvpwy  Trrtyal   efcacTTTjy   rtfiipas   eV  d<p6a\iJ.o7s  riixwv  Qeaipovfxivat 
Ttapoin(t}fi.ivwv,  avaa KivhaKivofxivtiiv ,  Toy  Ki<paKas  airori^vo^ivdov. 

'  The  existing  reading  is,  ,S'('  quod  infirmuin  est  curatur,  ceque  quod 
infirmius  est,  negliyi  non  debet  ;  but  the  sense  requires  that  we  shoul'J 
read — quod  firniiv^ ;  thus  in  c.  4,  we  find  caro  injirma  opposed  lo 
fortiori  spiritui. 
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Holy  Spirit,  who  has  entered  the  prison  with  you  ;  for  if  he 
had  not  entered  with  you  into  the  prison  you  would  not  be 
here  to-day.  Hence,  strive  that  he  may  abide  with  you  here 
and  lead  you  hence  to  the  Lord.  Tlie  })rison  is  a.so  an  abode 
of  the  evil  spirit,  where  he  meets  those  who  belong  to  him. 
But  on  this  account  ye  are  come  to  the  prison,  that  ye  may 
tread  him  underfoot  in  his  own  abode  ;  for  outside  of  the 
prison  ye  have  already  combated  with  him  and  trodden  him 
underfoot.  Might  he  not  therefore  say.  Ye  are  in  my  king- 
dom, I  will  tempt  you  by  low  passions  and  dissensions.'  Let 
him  flee  your  countenance,  let  him  hide  himself  in  the  deepest 
abyss,  palsied  and  stiffened  like  a  serpent  rendered  harmless 
by  enchantment.  Nor  let  him  succeed  so  well  in  his  king- 
dom, as  to  involve  you  in  strife  ;  but  may  he  find  you  fortified 
and  ai'med  with  concord,  because  to  maintain  peace  among 
yourselves  is  to  make  war  with  him."  ^  To  give  force  to  his 
exhortation  Tertullian  avails  himself  of  the  high  jDOsition 
whicii  tiie  confessors  at  that  time  held  in  the  church.  Thos'^ 
who  on  account  of  their  offences  had  been  excluded  from 
church-communion,  and  longed  after  restoration  to  it  with 
deep  sorrow,  were  wont  to  have  recourse  to  the  powerful 
intercession  of  these  revered  confessors,  who  sometimes  took 
upon  themselves  to  grant  them  reconciliation  with  the  church, 
by  furnishing  tliem  with  the  so-called  lihellos  pads,  a  pre- 
rogative which,  from  the  want  of  insight,  from  ill-judged  sym- 
pathy, or  from  spiritual  pride,  was  sometimes  abused  to  the 
injury  of  church-discipline  and  order.  To  this  power  of  tiie 
martyrs  to  grant  reconciliation  to  others,  Tertullian  alludes 
when  he  says — "  Those  who  have  not  this  peace  in  the  church 
are  wont  to  implore  it  from  the  martyrs  in  prison.  On  tliis 
account  you  ought  to  have  it  yourselves,  and  cherish  and 
guard  it,  in  order  that  when  required  you  may  be  able  t(» 
impart  it  to  others."  Here  also  we  find  a  mark  of  a  mind  nut 
yet  imbued  with  Montanisrn  ;  for  this,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  would  have  led  Textullian  to  pass  a  much  more  severe 
judgment    on   this    prerogative    exercised   by   the   martyrs. 

1  The  reading  inediis  must  relate  to  the  attempt  made  to  force  llip 
imprisoned  Christians  to  apostasy  by  starvation;  but  this  would  be 
quite  foreign  to  the  connexion,  nor  would  the  predicate  vilibus  justify 
it     Certainly  some  such  word  as  tajdiis,  adiie,  or  scidiis  is  required. 

2  "  Pax  vestra  bellum  est  ilU." 
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Their  entrance  into  prison  he  considered  as  a  call  to  free 
themselves  from  everything  which  had  hitherto  bm'dened 
their  sonls  ;  to  renovmce  more  completely  all  eaithly  things, 
as  they  had  now  taken  leave  of  their  parents.  In  what  Ter- 
tullian  says  of  the  world  as  a  real  prison,  from  which  tliey 
would  be  freed,  we  recognise,  indeed,  that  rude  opposition  to 
the  world  which  forms  a  point  of  connexion  for  Montanism  ; 
but  we  must  also  take  into  account,  how  the  heathen  worldj 
as  it  then  stood,  must  have  presented  itself  to  him,  in  con- 
trast with  that  which  was  realized  to  Christians.  "  Henceforth," 
said  he,  "  you  are  separated  from  the  world :  how  much  more 
from  all  the  things  of  the  world.  And  let  it  not  agitate 
you,  that  yoii  are  separated  from  the  world.  For  if  we  only 
reflect,  that  this  world  itself  is  a  prison,  we  miast  think  that 
ye  are  rather  come  out  of  a  prison  than  entered  into  one. 
The  world  has  greater  darkness  with  which  it  blinds  the 
hearts  of  men.  It  imposes  heavier  fetters, — fetters  which 
bind  the  very  souls  of  men.  The  woiid  holds  more  criminals, 
— namel}',  the  whole  human  race.  Darkness  is  in  the  prison, 
but  ye  yourselves  are  light.  It  has  fetters ;  but  in  God's  sight 
ye  are  free.  Its  air  is  noisome  ;  but  ye  are  a  sweet-smelling 
savour.  Ye  are  waiting  for  the  judge  ;  but  ye  shall  judge  the 
judges  themselves.  He  maybe  troubled  there  who  sighs  after 
the  pleasures  of  the  world.  Outside  the  prison,  the  Christian 
has  renounced  the  world  ;  but  within  the  prison  he  has  also 
renounced  the  prison.  It  matters  not  in  what  part  of  the 
world  ye  are,  who  are  out  of  the  world.  And  if  you  have  lost 
many  pleasures  of  life,  yet  it  is  a  profitable  traffic  to  lose 
something  in  order  to  win  what  is  greater  :  I  will  not  yet  say 
anything  of  the  reward  to  which  God  invites  the  martyrs. 
Let  us,  meanwhile,  compare  life  in  the  world  and  life  in  the 
prison,  whether  the  spirit  does  not  gain  more  in  the  prison 
than  the  flesh  loses.  But  verily,  the  flesh  loses  nothing  that 
it  absolutely  needs,  through  the  care  of  the  chiu'ch  and  the 
love  of  the  brethren,  and  over  and  above  that,  the  spirit  gains 
what  is  always  useful  for  the  faith.  Thou  seest  no  strange 
gods ;  thou  dost  not  meet  their  images  ;  thou  partakest  not 
of  the  festivals  of  the  heathen  in  the  daily  intercom-se  of  life ; 
thou  wilt  not  be  touched  by  the  foul  steam  of  their  sacrifices ; 
thou  art  not  struck  by  the  shouts  of  the  theatre — the  cruelty, 
Xhe  rage,  or  the  licentiousness  of  those  who  frequent  it  j  thine 
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eyes  do  not  settle  on  the  places  which  are  devoted  to  public 
voluptuousness.  Thou  art  free  from  vexatious  and  tempta- 
tions, and  even  from  persecution  itself.  The  prison  is  to  the 
Christian  what  the  desert  was  to  the  propliets.  The  Lord 
himself  frequently  retired  into  solitude,  that  he  might  pray 
more  freely  and  withdraw  from  the  world  :  lastly,  he  mani- 
fested his  glory  to  his  disciples  in  solitude.  Let  us  discard 
the  uame  of  prison,  and  call  it  retirement.  Though  the  body 
is  shut  up,  though  the  flesh  is  detained,  yet  all  things  are 
open  to  the  spirit.  Walk  about  in  the  spirit,  not  placing 
before  you  shady  groves  or  long  porticoes,  but  that  way  which 
leads  to  God.  The  leg  feels  nothing  painful  in  the  stocks, 
when  the  soul  is  in  heaven.  The  soul  leads  the  whole  man 
with  it,  and  transports  it  whither  it  will.  But  where  thy 
heart  is,  there  will  thy  treasure  be.  Let  then  our  heart  be 
where  we  wish  to  have  our  treasm-e."  He  then  reminds  them, 
that  as  combatants  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  virtue  of  thy 
Christian's  military  oath  taken  at  baptism,  they  were  armed 
from  the  first  for  perpetual  warfare  with  the  world.  "  Let  it 
be  allowed,"  he  says,  "  that  the  prison  is  somewhat  burden- 
some to  Christians ;  yet  we  were  called  to  fight  in  the  service 
of  the  living  God,  when  we  first  responded  to  the  words  of  our 
oath.  No  soldier  takes  luxuries  with  him  to  war ;  he  marches 
to  battle,  not  from  his  sitting-room,  but  from  light  and  nar- 
row tents,  where  all  hardness  and  inconvenience  and  un- 
pleasantness is  to  be  met  with."  To  this  image  of  a  military 
life  he  adds  the  image  of  the  prize-fights  common  in  that  age. 
"  Ye  are  about  to  enter  a  noble  contest  in  which  the  living 
God  is  the  umpire  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  overseer ;  the 
crown  is  eternity;  the  prize  is  an  angelic  life,  a  citizenship  in 
heaven,  everlasting  glory."  They  have  Cln-ist  for  their  leader; 
they  are  anointed  with  his  Spirit,  and  are  thus  led  to  the  con- 
test. As  the  athletaj  prepared  for  their  conflicts  by  a  severe 
discipline,  so  he  wished  them  to  regard  the  prison  as  a  train- 
ing for  the  final  conflict.  He  reminds  the  Cln-istians  in  prison 
of  the  sacrifices  which  men  '  can  make  for  merely  temporary 

'  In  mentioning  how  much  men  couUl  endure  for  the  sake  of  glory 
and  honour,  he  adduces  also  the  example  of  Peregrinus  Proteus,  who 
voluntarily  died  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  the  way  in  which  he  speaka 
of  it  shows  how  very  far  he  was  from  supposing  that  this  person  ever 
belonged  to  the  Christian  church;  and  it  also  serves  to  show  tha 
unhistorieal  element  in  Lucian's  well-kuown  account  of  him. 
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objects,  and  this  leads  him  to  notice  the  occurrences  of  the 
existing  period.  "  An  individual  can  suffer  that  for  the  cause 
of  man  which  he  dreads  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  God.  Of 
this,  the  present  times  furnish  us  with  evidence.  How  many 
persons  have  sacrificed  their  rank,  their  worldly  condition, 
their  very  life  for  the  sake  of  one  man ;  either  by  himself 
when  they  took  sides  against  him"  (by  the  victorious  Septimius 
Severus,  when  they  had  been  earlier  on  the  side  of  Piscennius 
Niger),  "  or  by  his  opponent  when  they  fought  for  his  pai'ty  " 
(they  were  condemned  as  adherents  of  Severus  by  Piscennius 
Niger,  when  he  had  the  upper  hand  in  Africa). 

The  festivities  at  the  celebration  of  the  victories  of  the 
Emperor  Septimius  Severus  might  have  occasioned  Ter- 
tullian's  polemical  tract  De  Spectaculis,  on  the  propriety  of 
Christians  joining  in  the  spectacles  of  those  times.  But  this 
is  not  a  certain  chronological  mark,  since  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  such  exhibitions  renders  a  special  reference  to  any 
particular  time  unnecessary.  A  subject  is  here  treated  of 
which  enters  deeply  into  the  relations  and  life  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  age, — the  general  question  which  is  frequently 
repeated  under  other  relations — How  far  the  Christian  may 
venture  to  place  himself  on  a  level  with  the  world,  and  adopt 
its  existing  manners  and  forms  of  life,  and  how  far  this  can 
be  done  without  doing  violence  to  Chi-istian  principles  and  to 
the  Christian  spirit  Such  questions  must  often  have  been 
brought  under  discussion,  at  that  time,  when  Christianity 
had  to  take  root  in  a  world  which  had  been  developed 
entirely  from  the  gtand-point  of  heathenism.  Frequent 
collisions  must  have  occurred  in  the  intercourse  of  daily  life 
between  what  was  Christian  and  what  was  heathenish.  Here 
then  was  a  liability  to  error  in  two  directions ;  either  by  a  too 
absolute  rejection  of  what  only  required  to  be  purified  from 
the  heathenish  element  and  to  be  ennobled  by  Christianity, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  too  pliant  an  accommodation  to  the 
present,  to  the  injury  of  the  purity  of  the  Christian  life.  The 
development  of  Christianity  at  this  early  period  accorded 
more  with  the  former  tendency;  but  still  a  conflict  existed 
between  the  advocates  of  the  two  tendencies.  Tertullian,  in 
consequence  of  his  whole  character  as  we  have  already  do- 
scribed  it,  had  a  strong  leaning  to  the  former  ;  and  it  is  more 
correct  to  affirm  that  in  his  original  Christian  character  there 
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was  something  allied  to  Montanism,  than  to  find  a  mark  of 
Montanism  in  it  when  such  a  tendency  showed  itself.  This 
general  difterence  of  ethical  views  found  a  specific  application 
in  the  opinion  held  respecting  public  spectacles.  On  many 
things  relating  to  them  thei'e  could  not  well  be  any  difference 
among  Christians.  To  sacrifice  men  to  a  cruel  diversion,  as 
in  the  gladiatorial  fights,  was  revolting  from  the  first  to 
Christian  feeling.  But  in  many  kinds  of  shows  the  question 
could  not  be  so  easily  decided.  Yet  we  must  never  forget 
how  all  this  was  at  that  time  connected  with  heathenish 
mythology,  and  heathenish  morals ;  how  much  that  violated 
christian  demeanour  and  Christian  feeling  must  have  been 
always  present,  of  which  Tertullian's  treatise  gives  evidence  ; 
and  how  little  could  the  possibility  be  entertained  of  a  trans- 
formation, by  which  these  spectacles  could  become  anything 
else  according  to  a  Christian  mode  of  viewing  them,  which 
could  not  possibly  separate  the  idea  of  the  thing  and  its 
existing  form  of  realization.  It  was,  as  Tertullian  says,  one 
of  the  marks  by  v^hich  the  transition  from  heathenism  to 
Christianity  was  known,  when  a  person,  who  before  had 
eagerly  resorted  to  the  spectacles,  at  once  renounced  the 
practice.'  The  strict,  joyless  life  to  which  men  devoted  them- 
selves as  Christians,  was,  as  the  same  Tertullian  says,  what 
terrified  many  people  more  than  the  fear  of  death. '  Hence, 
also,  it  might  happen  that  owing  to  the  rough  ascetic  form  of 
Christian  life  many  misapprehended  Christianity,  and  many 
were  repelled  from  it,  who  might  easily  have  been  won  over 
to  it  had  it  revealed  itself  to  them  in  its  own  genuine  cha- 
racter, elevating  and  adorning  all  that  is  human.  Many 
heathens  interpreted  that  strict  life  of  the  Christians  in  the 
same  way  as  in  later  times  the  greater  moral  earnestness  of 
vital  Christianity  is  interpreted  by  worldly-minded  men  who 
call  themselves  Christians.  They  were  disposed  to  account 
for  this  self-denial  of  all  earthly  pleasure  by  the  predominant 
tendency  to  the  future  world.  No  wonder,  if  they  despised  a 
life  that  was  to  them  so  destitute  of  joy.  Hence  they  endea- 
voured to  account  so  readily  for  the  Christian  contempt  of 

'  Cap.  xxiv.  "Atquin  hinc  vel  maxime  intelligunt  factum  Christianum 
de  repudio  spectaculorum." 

'  Cap.  ii.  "  Plures  denique  inveuias,  quos  magis  periculum  voluptatiri, 
quair.  vitae,  avocct  ab  hac  secta." 
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earthly  life.  ^  Others  who  were  more  favourably  disposeti 
towards  the  Christians,  and  approached  nearer  to  them,  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  to  them  that  even  from  their  stand- 
point they  need  not  scruple  to  take  part  in  worldly  amuse- 
ments. It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  such  heathens  endeavoured 
to  enter  into  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking,  in  wh'ch  many 
things  mixst  have  still  appeai'ed  strange  to  them;  and  here 
we  shall  perceive  how  at  a  later  period  the  pai-t  of  heathenism 
was  acted  over  again  by  a  worldly  Christianity.  "  To  enjoy 
such  great  outward  delight  -with  the  eyes  and  ears,  is  quite 
compatible  with  religion,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  soul  and 
conscience ;  it  can  be  no  sin,  and  argues  no  want  of  reverence 
towards  God,  to  enjoy  such  delight  in  the  proper  time  and 
place,  by  which  God  cannot  be  oft'ended."  "  Christians  them- 
selves say  that  the  good  God  has  granted  all  his  gifts  to  men 
for  their  benefit.  Why  should  not  man  enjoy  his  gifts  which 
are  made  use  of  in  the  arrangement  of  the  spectacles  1"  There 
were  also  other  Christians  who  did  not  consider  the  uncondi- 
tional prohibition  of  spectacles  as  justifiable.  To  admit  such 
a  proliibition,  they  asked  for  a  passage  of  Holy  Writ  which 
expressly  contains  it.  Certainly  the  laity  are  here  referred 
to;  and  hence  it  is  plain,  as  also  appears  from  many  other 
passages  in  Tertullian,  that  this  class  of  persons  occupied 
themselves  diligently  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
everything  relating  to  faith  and  morals  submitted  only  to  the 
declarations  of  Scripture.  Tertullian  calls  the  faith  of  such 
persons  either  too  simple  or  too  scrupulous;^  the  latter  term 
refers  to  their  painful  conscientiousness,  which  allowed  them 
to  receive  nothing  which  could  not  be  proved  by  the  express 
words  of  Scripture ;  the  former  epithet  relates  to  their  great 
simplicity  in  always  requiring  the  letter  of  Scripture  instead 
of  looking  to  the  principle  and  spirit,  and  deducing  the  special 
from  the  general.  This  was  a  reproach  which  many  Christians 
of  those  times  justly  merited,  who  always  adhered  so  closely 
to  the  letter,  which  gave  rise  to  many  misapprehensions  in 
the  Christian  ethics  of  that  day.     Tertrdlian  quotes  on  this 

1  Cap.  i.  "Sunt  qui  existiment  Christianos,  expeditum  morti  genui, 
ad  banc  obstinationem  abdicatione  voluptatum  erudiri,  quo  faciliua 
vitam  contemnant,  amputatis  quasi  retinaculis  ejus,  ne  desiderent,  quam 
jam  supervacuam  sibi  fecerint." 

*  Cap.  iii.  "  Fides  aut  simplicior  aut  scrupulosior," 
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subject  the  language  of  a  light-minded  man  who  opposed 
those  strict  views  of  life,  which  he  regarded  as  a  \Yantou  joke  :' 
"The  sun  scatters  its  beams  on  the  impure  without  becoming- 
denied;  yea,  God  himself  looks  down  from  heaven  on  the 
wicked  without  being  defiled;  why  then  should  Christians  be 
afraid  lest  they  should  lose  somewhat  of  their  purity  by  joining 
in  the  public  shows?"  From  the  connexion  in  which  these 
words  stand,  we  may  suppose  that  this  was  said  by  Christians ; 
but  they  must  have  belonged  to  the  most  light-minded  class. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  it  was  said  by  a  heathen  who  wished  to 
ridicule  the  Christian  strictness  of  life.  Yet  on  comparing  it 
with  another  passage,^  it  seems  probable  that  Tertullian  here 
means  the  Cln-istians.  As  he  had  noticed  that  those  reasons 
in  behalf  of  the  public  shows  made  an  impression  on  the 
Catechumens,  a  class  of  persons  most  easily  disposed  to  waver, 
and  even  on  those  who  were  no  longer  novices  in  Christianity,* 
he  was  induced  to  compose  this  treatise  De  Spedaculis  for 
their  instruction  and  preservation.  He  also  animadverted  on 
all  the  arguments  brought  forward  either  by  heathens  or 
Christians  in  vindication  of  the  public  shows. 

Tertidlian  acknowledged  one  truth  which  lay  at  the  basis 
of  what  the  heathens  said ;  the  truth  that  was  founded  in 
that  oi-iginal  and  universal  consciousness  of  God,  to  which  in 
general  he  impressively  bears  witness.  He  traces  the  error 
that  allied  itself  to  this  truth  from  the  want  of  the  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  moral  government,  which 
was  first  imparted  by  revelation,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  disorder  brought  into  the  creation  by  sin.  "  No  one 
denies,"  he  says,  "  (for  what  nature  reveals  of  itself  can  be 
hidden  from  no  one,)  that  God  is  the  creator  of  the  world,  and 
this  world  is  created  good,  being  intended  for  the  service  of 
man.  But  since  they  do  not  completely  understand  God — 
since  they  know  him  only  from  the  works  of  natiu^e,  not  from 
personal  communion;  not  as  a  God  nigh  at  hand,  but  only 
afar  off" — they  cannot  know  how  he  has  commanded  to  use 
what  he  has  created,  nor  what  inimical  power  has  perverted 

'  Cap.  XX.    "Suaviludius  quidam." 

^  De  Corona  Mil.  cap.  vi.  "Suaviludii  nostri.'' 

'  Tertullian  plainly  distini;uislies  both  classes  for  whom  his  treatise  is 
designed,  when  he  says  at  the  beginning  ;  "  Dei  servi,  cognoscite,  qui 
cum  maxime  ad  deum  acceditis ;  rocogaoscite  qui  jam  accessisse  vos  testi* 
ficati  et  confessi  cstia." 
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the  use  of  the  divine  creation."  Hence  Tertulhan  a.waya 
insisted  on  distinguishing  the  creation  as  it  was  originally,  and 
as  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  sin. '  "  As  to  the  gold,  the 
brass,  the  silver,  the  ivory,  wood,  and  all  other  materials 
which  are  employed  in  making  idols,  who  has  placed  them  in 
the  world  excepting  God  the  creator  of  the  world  1  But  was 
it  for  the  purpose  that  such  things  should  be  worshipped 
instead  of  himself?  Does  there,  indeed,  exist  what  has  sinned 
against  God,  and  has  not  proceeded  from  him  1  But  since 
it  has  sinned  against  God,  it  has  ceased  to  belong  to  God ; 
and  in  the  very  fact  of  ceasing  to  belong  to  God,  it  sins 
against  him.  Man  himself,  the  originator  of  all  sins,  is  not 
only  God's  work,  but  God's  image ;  and  yet  he  has  aposta- 
tized both  in  soul  and  body  from  his  Creator.  "We  recognise 
here  that  important  principle  of  Christian  ethics,  in  applying 
which  Tertullian  was  only  hampered  by  his  one-sided  ascetic 
tendency — the  principle,  namely,  that  Christianity  always 
connects  itself  with  the  original  nature  of  man,  and  leads  it, 
fi"eed  and  puriiied  from  the  perversion  of  sin,  to  its  true 
development  and  realization  corresponding  with  its  idea. 

He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  apologies  made  by  Chris- 
tians for  attending  the  public  shows.  When  he  proceeds  to 
combat  the  objection,  that  public  shows  are  not  expressly 
prohibited  in  Holy  Writ,  an  opportunity  most  naturally 
offered  for  pointing  to  the  new  source  of  revelation,  which 
was  added  to  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  to  that  completion 
of  the  Christian  ethics  which  was  professedly  given  by  the 
new  prophets.  As  a  Montanist,  he  would  hardly  have  omitted 
this.  But  now  he  satisfied  himself  with  refuting  his  oppo- 
nents by  distinguishing  between  what  was  contained  in  Holy 
Writ,  according  to  the  letter,  and  what  according  to  its  general 
principles.  He  met  them  with  the  fundamental  maxim,  that 
in  general  rules  the  application  to  particular  cases  may  be 
ascertained,  and  that  the  general  rule  always  forms  the 
ground-work  of  the  particular  case.^  He  then  appeals  to  the 
vow  taken  by  every  Christian  at  baptism,  to  renounce  the 
devil,  his  pomps,  and  his  angels,  and,  therefore,  to  renounce 
idolatry  and  everything  connected  with  it.     He  endeavours  to 

'■  Institutio  and  Interpolatio  natures. 

*  "  Generaliler  dicUim  intelligamus,  cum  quid  etiam  ppeciaUter  in« 
terpretari  capit,  nam  ei  specialiter  qusedam  pronuntiata  generaliter 
Bapicr.t."     Cap.  iii. 
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prove  that  these  spectacles  originated  in  idolatry.  But  with 
all  his  dread  of  even  the  most  distant  approach  to  idolatry, 
Tertullian  was  very  far  from  supei'stitious  solicitude  ;  he  well 
knew  how  to  distinguish  the  exterior  from  the  interior.  "  In 
reference  to  the  place,  there  is  nothing  forbidden,"  he  says, 
■ — "  the  servant  of  God  can  enter,  not  only  those  assemblies  of 
theatrical  exhibitions,  but  even  the  temples  themselves,  with- 
out danger  to  his  faith,  if  only  a  simple  cause  unconnected 
with  the  special  ptirposes  to  which  the  places  are  devoted, 
lead  him  thither.  For  even  the  streets,  the  markets,  the 
baths,  the  stables,  and  our  very  houses,  are  not  free  from  idols. 
Satan  and  his  angels  have  filled  the  whole  world.  Yet  all 
this,  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  world,  does  not  separate  us  from 
God  ;  we  are  separated  from  him  only  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
taminated by  the  sins  of  the  world.  When,  therefore,  I  enter 
the  Capitol,  or  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  as  an  offerer  or  wor- 
shipper, I  forsake  my  connexion  with  God  ;  so  likewise,  when 
I  visit  the  circus  or  the  theatre  as  a  spectator.  The  places, 
in  themselves,  cannot  defile  us ;  only  the  purposes  to  which 
those  places  are  devoted."  He  therefore  aims  to  show  that 
the  habit  of  frequenting  these  public  spectacles  is  inconsistent 
with  the  state  of  mind  belonging  to  a  Christian.  "  God  has 
commanded  us  to  act  towards  the  Holy  Spirit  as  being  in  his 
nature  tender  and  delicate,  with  tranquillity,  gentleness,  and 
peace,  not  with  wrath,  anger,  and  bitterness.  How  can  such 
a  spirit  harmonize  with  shows'?"  And  after  he  had  further 
contrasted  the  feelings  excited  by  the  shows  with  the  motions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  shown  that  they  were  irreconcilable, 
he  says — "  Thence  they  go  on  to  fury,  and  madness,  and  dis- 
sension, and  to  whatever  is  unlawful  for  the  priests  of  peace." 
He  here  alludes  to  the  universal  priestly  calling  of  Christians, 
the  consciousness  of  which  in  the  church  afterwards  became 
overpowered  by  a  transference  of  the  idea  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment priesthood. 

He  placed  the  vmchangeable  rule  of  moral  conduct  founded 
on  the  divine  word,  in  opposition  to  the  subjective  arbi- 
trariness in  the  moral  judgments  of  the  heathen.  "  In  no 
place,  and  at  no  time,  is  that  excused  which  God  condemns ; 
in  no  place,  and  at  no  time,  is  that  lawful  which  is  not  lawful 
always  and  everywhere.  This  is  the  integrity  of  truth,  and 
the  completeness  of  discipline  due  to  it,  and  the  uniformity  of 
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reverence,  raid  the  fidelity  of  obedience, — tliat  it  changes  not 
its  opinion,  nor  varies  its  judgment.  Tliat  which  is  really  good 
or  bad,  cannot  be  anything  else.  All  things  stand  firm  in  tho 
truth  of  God.  The  heathen,  with  whom  there  is  no  complete- 
ness of  truth,  because  God  is  not  their  teacher  of  truth,  inter- 
pret good  and  evil  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure ;  iu 
one  place  that  is  good  which  in  another  place  is  evil,  and  what 
is  evil  in  one  place  is  good  in  another.  All  things  are  of  the 
devil  which  are  not  of  God,  or  which  displease  God.  All  this 
is  that  pomp  of  the  devil,  against  which  we  make  our  vow  in 
receiving  the  sign  of  faith.  And  of  what  we  abjui-e  we  ought 
not  to  partake,  neither  in  word,  nor  deed,  nor  sight,  nor  pro- 
spect. But  do  we  not  renounce  and  rescind  that  sign  in 
rescinding  its  testimony  1"'  He  then  appeals  to  the  judgment 
of  the  heathens  themselves,  in  whose  eyes  abstinence  from  the 
shows  was  one  mark  of  a  Christian.  "  No  one,"  he  says, 
"  goes  over  to  the  enemy's  camp,  unless  he  has  tlirown  away 
his  own  arms — unless  he  has  deserted  tiie  standard  and  oaths 
of  his  own  chief — unless  he  has  made  a  covenant  to  perish 
with  them.  Will  he  think  concerning  God  at  that  very  time 
when  he  finds  himself  in  a  place  where  there  is  nothing  of 
God?  Will  he  have  peace  in  his  soul,  who  is  contending  for 
the  charioteer '? "  He  here  alludes  to  the  violent  and  eager 
contests  for  the  factiones  circenses.-  Will  he  learn  modesty, 
who  is  staring  at  the  buffoons?  In  all  the  show,  nothing 
more  oflfensive  is  to  be  met  with,  than  the  careful  adorning  of 
men  and  women.  The  chief  concern  of  evei'y  one  who  goes 
there,  is  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  But  while  the  tragedian  is 
vociferating,  will  he  meditate  on  the  exclamations  of  a  pro- 
phet ?  and  during  the  melodies  of  an  efleminate  player,  will 
he  be  meditating  on  a  Psalm  ?  and  during  the  contests  of  the 
athleta>,  will  he  say  that  we  are  not  to  return  a  blow  1  and 
can  he  be  moved  to  pity,  whose  attention  is  fixed  on  the  bitea 
of  bears,  and  the  sponges  of  them  that  fight  with  nets  ?  May 
God  avert  from  his  people  such  a  love  of  destructive  pleasiu-e. 
For  what  is  it,  to  go  from  the  chiu-ch  of  God  to  the  chui-ch 
of  the  devil  1  to  weary  those  hands  in  applauding  a  player 
which  thou  hast  been  lifting  up  to  God  ?  to  give  a  testimony 

'  Cap.  XX. 

'  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Eoman  Antiquities,  p.  287.     Ed.  2. 

(ClKCUS.)— Tk. 
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to  a  gladiator  with  a  mouth  that  has  said  Amen  to  the  Holy 
One  ■?  to  say  'for  ever  and  ever'  to  any  being  save  to  God  and 
Christ  V  A  remarkable  passage,  from  which  wo  learn  that 
already  fixed  liturgical  forms  had  been  adopted,  and  that  the 
congregation  joined  in  the  usual  doxologies.' 

As  warning  examples  of  the  pernicious  influence  on  Chris- 
tians of  visiting  the  public  shows,  TertuUian  adduces  several 
facts  which  are  very  explicable  on  psychological  principles. 
A  Christian  female  had  been  induced,  probably  against  the 
voice  of  her  conscience,  to  visit  the  theatre,  which  heretofore 
had  appeared  to  her  as  Satan's  seat.  Much  that  she  saw  and 
heard  was  likely  to  hurt  her  Christian  feeling.  Her  conscience 
reproached  her.  She  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy.  She 
believed  that  she  was  possessed  by  one  of  those  evil  spirits 
who  made  their  habitation  tliere.  She  was  looked  upon  as  a 
demoniac.  The  usual  exorcism  was  employed,  in  order  to 
drive  the  evil  spirit  out  of  her.  But  they  detected  the  cause 
of  her  melancholy,  the  impressions  that  continued  to  operate 
unconsciously  in  her  soul,  when  the  evil  spirit,  which  they 
wished  to  drive  out  from  her,  (i.  e.  herself,  regarding  herself  as 
one  with  the  evil  spirit,)  answered — "  I  had  a  right  to  take 
possession  of  her,  for  I  found  her  in  my  own  place."  It  was 
natural  for  Tertulhau,  from  his  stand-point,  not  to  distinguish, 
in  such  an  occurrence,  between  the  objective  and  the  sub- 
jective. He  passed  over  the  means  by  which  such  a  result 
was  obtained,  and  found  in  it  only  a  proof  that  the  theatre 
was  Satan's  peculiar  seat.  And  if  only  the  moral  means  ai'e 
taken  into  account,  he  had  a  positive  right  to  draw  such  a 
conclusion.  So  likewise  it  may  be  easily  explained,  when 
another  Christian  female  was  punished  in  a  dream,  because 
she  was  present  at  the  performance  of  a  tragedy.     Whether 

'  "Ex  ore  quo  Amen  in  Sanctum  protuleris,  gladiatoii  testimonium 
reddere'f  ehaiwvas  a7r' aj'iros  alii  omnino  dicere  nisi  Deo  at  Christo'i" 
It  has  been  thought  that  TertuUian  by  the  word  sanctum  meant  the 
body  of  the  Lord  in  the  Eucharist,  and  that  he  alluded  to  the  manner 
of  celebrating  that  rite  when  it  was  said  to  the  recipient,  Corpus 
Domini,  and  he  answered,  Amen.  But  as  the  .sequel  shows,  TertuUian 
rather  alludes  to  the  Amen  of  the  doxologies.  We  must  therefore 
suppose  the  words  in  truth  to  be — "sanctus  Deus,"  a7(oj /cupios;  also 
eh  aloivas  aw  alwvos  ia  the  close  of  a  doxoiogy.  These  words  were  also 
used  for  congratulating  the  victorious  gladiators,  an'  alHivus  ds  alwvas 
yiicnafts ;  just  as  they  were  accustomed  to  cry  out  to  the  insane  Com« 
modus     Dio  Cas.s.  Ub.  Ixxii.  §  20. 
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her  death,  which  happened  five  days  after,  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  impressions  made  by  the  dream,  or  wliether 
this  was  only  an  accidental  connexion,  w'e  cannot  decide 
for  want  of  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  case.  But  Ter- 
tullian  easily  saw  in  it  a  divine  punishment.  Fiirther,  he 
appealed  to  instances  of  persons  who,  having  begun  to  visit 
the  theatre,  relapsed  into  heathenism ;  and,  indeed,  in  manj'' 
such  cases,  the  effect  might  be  that  men  became  shaken  in 
their  Christian  principles,  their  moral  perceptions  were  blunted, 
tliey  gave  themselves  up  to  many  strange  impressions,  and  thus 
were  gradually  prepared  for  apostasy  from  Christianity. 

Tertullian,  after  giving  all  these  examples,  made  the  follow- 
ing application  :—"  What  has  light  to  do  with  darkness'? 
what  has  life  with  death  1  We  ought  to  hate  these  gather- 
nigs  and  assemblies  of  the  Gentiles,  since  there  the  name  of 
God  is  blasphemed, — there  the  lions  are  daily  called  for 
against  us, — thence  are  persecutions  decreed,—  and  thence 
are  temptations  sent  forth."  Perhaps  we  have  here  an  indica- 
tion of  the  time  in  which  Tertullian  wrote  the  treatise,  the 
commencement  of  the  persecution  that  followed  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  victories. 

Lastly,  he  contrasts  the  joys  that  the  Christian  gains  with 
those  that  he  gives  up.  "  What  else  is  our  desire,  but  that  of 
the  Apostle ;  to  depart  from  the  world,  and  to  be  received 
with  tlie  Lord  1  Wliere  our  desire  is,  there  is  our  delight. 
Suppose  that  thou  art  to  pass  this  life  in  delights.  Why  art 
thou  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  be  content  with,  and  not  to 
acknowledge,  so  many  and  such  great  pleasures  which  God 
bestows  upon  thee  1  For  what  is  more  delightful  than  recon- 
ciliation with  God  our  Father  and  Lord  1  than  the  revelation 
•of  truth  1  than  the  discovery  of  errors  1  than  the  pardon  of  so 
many  past  offences  1  What  greater  pleasure  than  a  disgust 
for  pleasure  itself?  than  a  contempt  for  the  whole  world? 
than  true  liberty  1  than  a  pure  conscience  1  than  a  blameless 
life?  than  no  fear  of  death?  than  to  tread  imder  foot  the 
gods  of  the  Gentiles  ?  to  cast  out  demons  ?  to  perform  cures  1 
to  seek  for  revelations  ?  to  live  unto  God  ?"  In  these  expres- 
sions, which  refer  to  miraculous  powei's  and  to  special  revela- 
tions, we  can  see  nothing  absolutely  Montanistic,  but  only  a 
mark  of  that  predominant  leaning  towards  the  supernatural, 
which  afterwards  connected  itself  with  Montanisna.     "  These 
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are  the  pleasures, — these  the  shows  of  Christians,  holy,  e"ver- 

lastiiig,  gratuitous If  knowledge,  if  literatm-e  delight 

thee,  we  have  enough  of  books,  enough  of  verses,  enough  of 
maxims,  enough  also  of  song,  enough  of  sounds ;  not  fables,  but 
verities,  not  cunningly  wrought,  but  simple  strains.  Wouldst 
thou  have  fightings  and  wrestlings  1  Behold  immodesty  cast 
down  by  chastity,  pei-fidy  slain  by  fidelity,  cruelty  crushed 
by  compassion,  impudence  eclipsed  by  modesty.  Such  are 
our  contests  in  which  we  gain  the  crown.  Wouldst  thou  also 
somewhat  of  blood  ?  Though  hast  Clirist's."'  Then  follows 
a  view  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  at  the 
general  resurrection. 

In  what  Tertulliau  says  of  the  joy  felt  at  the  everlasting 
punishment  of  the  enemies  of  God,  we  do  not,  it  must  be 
allowed,  recognise  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  love.  We 
see  the  selfish  feeling  mingling  with  the  divine,  the  flame  of 
human  passion  blending  witii  the  ardour  of  faith.  We  discern 
a  rude  unbridled  fancy,  which  gratifies  itself  in  depicting  the 
sufferings  of  the  ungodly.  Here  Tertulliau  shows  us  what  he 
was  by  nature,  and  still  not  sufficiently  transformed  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  we  also  see  how  this  age  of  rude  opposi- 
tion to  the  heathen  world  had  its  peculiar  temptations  and  trials 
for  the  inner  Christian  life,  so  that  Christian  love  was  forced  to 
give  way  to  a  hatred  that  transferred  itself  to  the  other  world. 
He  closes  with  the  words,  in  which  the  confidence  of  his  faith 
is  so  beautifully  expressed  : — "  To  behold  such  shows,  thus  to 
exult,  what  prtetor,  or  consul,  or  priest,  shall,  of  his  own 
bounty,  bestow  upon  thee  1  And  yet  we  have  them  now  in 
some  sort  present  to  us,  through  faith  in  the  imagination  of  the 
spirit.  But  what  are  those  things,  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  'i 
Greater  joys,  metliinks,  than  the  circus,  and  both  the  theatres, 
and  any  race-course."^ 

To  Tertulliau  this  subject  appeared  so  important,  that  he 
was  desirous  to  extend  his  influence  to  those  Christians  whose 
mother-tongue  was  the  (ireek,  and  therefore  composed  a  trea- 
tise upon  it  in  that  language.' 

'   Cap.  xxix. 

^  Cap.  XXX.  "Et  tamen  hac  jam  quodammodo  habemus  per  fidem 
gpiritu  imaginante  repraesentatu." 

*  De  Corona  Mil.  cap.  vL.  "  Sed  et  huic  materise  propter  suaviludioa 
nostros  grteco  quoque  stilo  satisfecimus." 
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We  have  already  remarked  that  a  general  principle  waa 
involved  in  this  controversy  respecting  the  public  siiows, — 
the  general  opposition  of  the  moral  judgment  respecting  the 
relation  to  all  civil  and  social  institutions  and  customs  what- 
ever that  were  grounded  or  appeared  to  be  grounded  in 
heathenism,  the  opposition  of  a  tendency  of  the  religious 
spirit  either  more  rudely  opposing  things  as  they  were, 
or  disposed  to  accommodate  itself  to  them.  The  general 
opposition,  which  lay  at  the  basis,  was  treated  of  by  Tertullian 
after  he  had  composed  the  former  treatise,  in  another  work 
entitled  De  Idololatria.  The  opposition  which  is  here  dis- 
cussed, relates  not  mei'ely  to  that  which  exists  in  heathenism, 
but  to  all  that  is  worldly.  It  is  a  question  which  continually 
recurs,  What  can  Christianity  appropriate,  and  what  must  it 
entirely  reject  ?  One  party  set  out  from  the  principle  that  no 
one  ought  to  be  afraid  to  confess  his  faith  before  tlie  heathen, 
and  that  everything  should  be  most  carefully  avoided  which 
might  occasion  a  commingling  of  heathenism  and  Christianity. 
The  other  party  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  occasion 
ought  not  unnecessarily  to  be  given  to  the  heathen  to  sliow 
ill-will  to  the  Christians  as  persons  dangerous  to  existing  civil 
arrangements.  The  Christians,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  fall 
in  with  established  institutions,  provided  they  were  not  ex- 
pressly contradictory  to  the  Divine  law.  Tertullian  belonged, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  the  stricter  party,  and  though 
he  might  go  too  far  in  many  things,  since  he  brought  forward 
references  to  the  religion  of  heathenism,  where  they  had  long 
vanished  from  actual  life,  where  only  a  learned  antiquarianism 
such  as  he  possessed  could  discover  them,  yet  he  shows  in  a 
most  striking  manner  the  supremacy  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
his  esteem,  how  ready  he  was  to  sacrifice  everything  to  it,  and 
how  he  was  filled  with  abhorrence  of  imfaithfixlness  to  hia 
profession.  In  this  controversy  we  again  perceive  how  the 
laity  held  fast  to  the  Scriptures  and  freely  used  them,  as  the 
only  rule  of  life.  Thus,  the  milder  and  more  liberal  party, 
who  were  opposed  by  Tertullian,  appealed  to  the  words  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  "  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  call- 
ing wherein  he  is  called."  1  Cor.  vii.  20.  The  principle  here 
involved  w^as  this — that  a  Christian  is  not  at  liberty  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  relations  in  which  he  has  been  placed 
by  the   historical  development  of  Divine  Providence — that 
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Christianity  is  designe'd  not  to  effect  any  sudden  revolutions, 
nor  to  place  itself  in  any  rude  opposition  to  the  existing  deve- 
lopment of  society,  but  to  enter  into  all  the  forms  of  human 
life,  in  order  to  imbue  them  with  a  new  spirit.  It  was  cer- 
tainly the  right  law  for  the  development  of  Christianity  w^hich 
those  persons  adopted  who  appealed  to  these  words  of  the 
apostle  — a  law  which  Tertullian's  spirit  and  the  IMontanism 
that  was  allied  to  it  were  not  able  to  recognise.  But  in  truth, 
it  was  easier  to  express  the  right  rule,  generally,  in  theory, 
than  to  cany  out  its  practical  application.  That  general  maxim, 
in  the  sense  intended  by  Paul,  had  its  necessary  limitations. 
Such  relations  were  meant  which  allowed  an  abiding  in  God 
to  be  possible,  which  involved  nothing  contradictory  to  the 
laws  of  the  Gospel ;  and  for  the  right  application  of  the  maxim, 
it  was  always  of  imj^ortance  correctly  to  distingi;ish  betwetin 
what  was,  and  what  was  not,  reconcilable  with  Christian  prin- 
ciple. Of  this  Tertullian  was  fully  aware,  and  in  this  part  of 
the  argument  he  was  right,  as  we  shall  see. 

He  begins  with  giving  a  wider  extent  to  the  idea  of  the 
renunciation  of  heathenism,  since  he  reckons  as  belonging  to 
it,  the  remmciation  of  all  sins  connected  with  heathenism,  for 
he  regai'ded  heathenism  as  the  kingdom  of  evil  spirits.  "  Since 
all  sins  whatsoever,"  he  says,  "  are  in  their  spirit  contrary  to 
God,  and  there  is  nothing  contrary  in  its  spirit  to  God  which 
is  not  accounted  to  belong  to  dsemons  and  unclean  spirits, 
whose  servants  the  idols  are, — without  doubt,  whosoever  com- 
mitteth  sin,  committeth  idolatry,  for  he  doeth  that  which  per- 
taineth  to  the  masters  of  idols."  In  this  passage  we  perceive 
the  genuine  moral  spirit  of  Tertullian,  which  in  its  conse- 
quential development  necessarily  led  him  to  dispute  the  dis- 
tinction that  arose  from  confounding  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment stand-points — the  distinction  between  sins  against  God 
and  other  sins,  according  to  which  the  so-called  sins  against 
God,  such  as  denying  the  faith  in  times  of  persecution,  were 
reckoned  among  the  peccata  moHalia. 

He  then  proceeds  to  what  is  strictly  idolatry.  "  Most  per- 
sons," he  says,  "  imagine  that  idolatry  is  simply  to  be  under- 
stood in  these  ways  only  ;  if  a  man  either  burn  incense  or 
jfFer  sacrifice,  or  make  a  libation,  or  bind  himself  to  any 
sacred  rites  or  priestly  offices."  He  maintains,  on  the  con- 
traiy.  that  whoever  in  any  manner  contributes  to  the  pronio- 
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tiou  of  idolatry,  whoever  furnishes  materials  for  it,  is  guilty 
of  participating  in  idolatry. — Tluis,  whoever  manufactures 
idols  as  a  sculptor,  painter,  goldsmith,  or  weaver,  is  an  idolater. 
Many  persons  who  had  gained  their  livelihood  by  such  trades, 
had  embraced  Christianit3^  It  was  now  required  of  them 
that  they  should  relinquish  the  trade  they  had  hitherto  car- 
ried on,  and  turn  to  another. 

When  such  persons  objected  that  they  could  support  neither 
themselves  nor  their  fannlies  in  any  other  way,  Tertulliau 
replied,  "  It  is  spoken  too  late.  Thou  oughtest  to  have  con- 
sidered this  beforehand,  after  the  example  of  that  most  pru- 
dent builder  who  first  reckc)ns  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  his 
own  powers,  lest,  failing  when  he  has  begun,  he  should  after- 
wards be  put  to  shame."  He  then  quotes  those  woi'ds  of 
Qlirist,  which  at  all  events  could  only  stand  in  aji  indii'ect 
relation  to  what  he  wished  to  prove,  that  Christ  called  the  poor 
"  blessed,"  a  passage  which  relates  only  to  poverty  of  spuit ; 
but  allowing  that  bodily  poverty  was  hei-e  spoken  of,  this  would 
only  serve  to  prove  that  a  man  should  not  dread  poverty, 
and  might  even  feel  happy  in  it,  if  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce his  propei'ty  for  the  Lord's  sake.  He  appeals  to  Clmst's 
words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  are  directed  against 
anxiety  about  food  and  clothing,  where  he  points  to  the  lilies 
of  the  field  ;  but  these  words  can  only  be  opposed  to  want  of 
trust  in  God,  which  might  keep  back  a  person,  on  passing  over 
to  Christianity,  from  giving  up  a  trade  inconsistent  with  it.  He 
quotes  the  words  of  Christ  addressed  to  the  young  man,  that  he 
should  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor — which  words 
can  be  considered  only  as  an  exhortation  to  every  one  to  deny 
earthly  things  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  which 
purpose  tliey  were  originally  uttered.  Further,  he  remarks 
on  the  words,  "  No  one  pvitting  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and. 
looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God," — "  Pai'ents, 
wives,  children,  will  be  left  for  the  sake  of  God.  Dost 
thou  doubt  concerning  trades  and  business  and  professions, 
even  for  the  sake  of  children  and  parents  ?  It  was  plainly 
shown  to  us  that  pledges  and  crafts  and  business  must  be 
aV;andoned  for  the  Lord's  sake,  at  the  very  time  when  James 
and  John,  being  called  by  the  Lord,  left  both  their  father  and 
the  ship ;  when  Matthew  was  made  to  rise  from  tlie  receipt 
of  custom  ;  when  even  for  a  man  to  bury  his  father  was  too 
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much  tardiness  for  faith.  No  one  of  those  whom  the  Lord 
chose  for  himself  said,  I  have  not  whereon  to  hve.  Faith 
fears  not  liunger  ;  it  knows  that  it  must  despise  even  hunger 
for  God's  sake,  not  less  than  every  kind  of  death.  It  has 
learned  not  to  regard  the  life — how  much  more,  the  meat ! 
How  few  have  fulfilled  these  things  !  But  the  things  which  are 
hard  with  men,  are  easy  with  God.  Yet,  concerning  the 
kindness  and  clemency  of  God,  we  must  not  so  flatter  our- 
selves, as  to  indulge  our  wants,  even  to  the  borders  of  idol- 
atry." But  this  was  the  very  point  in  dis2:)ute,  whether  the 
manufacturing  of  idols  was  in  itself  a  thing  to  be  condemned. 
TertuUian  appeal's  to  have  considered  as  forbidden,  not  merely 
the  images  of  false  gods,  but  all  representations  of  religious 
objects.  The  party  to  which  he  belonged,  referred  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  images  in  the  cultus  of  the  Old 
Testament,  from  which  followed,  not  mei'ely  the  prohibi- 
tion of  idol  images,  but  all  representations  of  the  objects  of 
religious  reverenca  It  was  from  this  application  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  they  were  influenced  to  make  no  image  or 
representation  of  Christ.  But  their  opponents,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  show  that  this  prohibition  was  not  unconditional 
even  in  the  Old  Testament,  adduced  the  instance  of  the  brazeii 
serpent,  set  up  by  Moses  himself.  But  Tertiillian  regarded 
this  only  as  a  well-founded  exception  on  account  of  the  typi- 
cal meaning  of  that  image  ;  and  he  justified  it  by  the  Divine 
command  expressly  given  to  Moses.  Only  in  such  cases  could 
it  be  justifiable  to  represent  the  objects  of  religion.^  Thus 
we  find  already  a  decisive  contrariety  in  the  various  judg- 
ments formed  respecting  the  use  of  religious  images,  and  we 
see  how  TertuUian  transferred  the  positiveness  (jjositivisynns) 
of  the  Old  Testament  stand-point  to  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  thus  gives  him  a  point  of  connexion  with  the 
Montanist  mode  of  thinking. 

He  maintained  that  since  by  the  baptismal  vow  the  service 
of  false  gods  was  renounced,  the  making  of  images  was  con- 
tradictory to  it.  But  his  opponents  said, — it  is  one  thing  to 
make  images,  and  another  thing  to  worship  them.  It  might 
be,  that  those  persons  who  held  this  opinion  regarded  tlic- 
false  gods  not  as  evil  spirits,  but  as  beings  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  rose  to  a  higher  objective  view  of  art  and  mytho 
'  Cap.  V. 
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logy,  believing  that  the  objects  of  heathen  mythology  might 
be  represented  as  objects  of  art;  such  might  be  the  case  with 
the  painter  Hermogenes,  who  will  be  noticed  in  the  seqviel.  A 
mode  of  contemplation  this,  which,  after  the  historic  concep- 
tion of  the  com'se  of  religious  development  in  heathenism  had 
been  formed  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  might  be  well 
founded,  and  in  its  scientific  reference  would  occupy  a  higher 
stand-point  than  Tertullian's ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  such  a  mode  of  contemplation  would  be  natural  at 
this  stage  of  Christian  development, — whether,  in  this  early 
age,  when  Christianity  and  heathenism  were  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  one  another  as  two  hostile  powers,  it  could  have 
been  formed  and  maintained,  without  injury  to  the  warmth 
and  genuineness  of  Christian  feeling.  That  Christian  feeling 
is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  words  of  Tertullian, ' — "  Canst 
thou  deny  with  the  tongue,  what  thou  confessest  with  the 
lumd '? — pull  down  by  words  what  thou  buildest  up  by  work] 
— preach  one  God,  thou  who  makest  so  many]  I  make,  (says 
one,)  but  I  do  not  worship.  As  if  there  were  any  reason  why 
he  dare  not  worship  them  other  than  that  for  which  he  ought 
likewise  not  to  make  them, — namely,  the  sin,  in  either  case, 
against  God.  But  verily  thou  dost  worship  them,  who 
makest  them  that  they  may  be  worshipped.  And  thou 
woi'shippest  them  not  with  the  spirit  of  any  worthless  savour 
of  sacrifice,  but  with  thine  own ;  nor  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  a 
beast,  but  of  thy  own  life.  To  these  thou  offerest  up  thy  mind, 
— to  these  thou  makest  libations  of  thy  sweat, — in  homage  to 
these  thou  kindlest  thy  wisdom.  Thou  art  to  them  more 
than  a  priest,  since  it  is  through  thee  that  they  have  a  priest. 
Tliy  diligence  is  their  glory.  Deniest  thou  that  thou  wor- 
shippest  thy  own  workmanship?  But  they  deny  it  not  to  whom 
thou  sacrificest  that  richer,  better  gilded  and  more  perfect 
victim,  thy  own  salvation  ! "  Tertullian  laments  that  the 
makers  of  images  were  actually  chosen  to  clerical  offices.  ^ 

When  his  opponents,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  appealed 
to  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  "  Let  every  man  abide  in 
the  same  calling,  wherein  he  was  called  ....  Let  every  man 
wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide  with  God," — Tertullian 
could,  on  the  other  hand,  point  out  the  necessary  limitation 
they  implied.  He  lays  open  the  fallacy  of  their  argument 
1  Cap.  vi.  '  Cap.  vii. 
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when  he  says/  "  According  to  that  interpretation  wo  may  all 
abide  in  oui-  sins ;  for  there  is  not  one  among  us  but  has  been 
found  a  sinner,  since  Christ  came  down  for  no  other  cause 
than  to  deliver  sinners."  Lastly,  Tertullian  exposes  the  sub- 
terfuge that  persons  Avho  gave  up  this  trade  could  not  support 
themselves,  since  the  arts  which  serve  for  making  and  adorning 
the  images  of  false  gods,  might  be  made  use  of  in  some  other 
way.  He  could  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  the  splendour  and 
luxury  of  that  age  furnished  more  occupation  than  super- 
stition did,  for  skill  and  manual  labour.-  He  then  pioceeds 
to  notice  the  profession  of  the  astrologers'*  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  whole  church  as  incompatible  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianit}^  He  here  makes  use  of  the  Jewish 
tales  and  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  order  to  set 
forth  astrology  as  a  forbidden  art,  and  states  that  the  fallen 
angels  were  its  discoverers,  and  communicated  it  to  men.  In 
the  edicts  of  the  emperors  which  banished  astrologers  from 
Italy,  he  found  an  unconscious  testimony  to  the  truth.  Yet 
even  this  art  had  found  advocates  on  the  Christian  stand- 
point. An  astrologer  who  had  embraced  Christianity  would 
not  give  up  his  art,  because  he  believed  that  it  contained  a 
higher  wisdom.  He  appealed  to  the  cii'cumstance  that  God 
had  employed  astrology  as  a  means  to  bring  the  astrologers 
to  Christ,  and  that  they  were  the  first  who  had  done  homage 
to  him;  in  whatever  way  that  phenomenon  was  understood 
by  them,  whether  a  star  had  appeared  in  the  natural  course 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  miraculous 
appearance.  "  What  then  f  answered  Tertullian.  "  In  truth, 
that  science  was  allowed  even  to  the  days  of  the  Gospel,  that 
Christ  being  born,  none  should  thenceforth  interpret  the 
nativity  of  any  one  in  the  heavens.  For  therefore  did  they 
then  offer  to  the  infant  Lord  the  frankincense,  and  myrrh, 
and  gold,  as  the  close  of  the  sacrifices  and  of  the  glory  of  this 
world,  which  Christ  was  to  take  away."  In  these  words  we 
perceive  the  idea  that  forms  their  ground-work,  that  with 
Christ  all  other  forms  of  worship  and  all  worldly  glory  would 
come  to  an  end;  that  at  his  appearance  they  would  all  pass 
away.     That  Christ  makes  an  end  of  all  worklly  glory,  w;is  a 

'  Cap.  V. 

*  "  Frcquentior  est  omni  siiperstitione  luxuria  et  ambitio." 

2  '' AsLrulogi,  ruathematici." 
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sentiment  that  Tertiillian,  agreeably  to  his  stand-point,  as  we 
shall  see,  presented  more  in  an  ascetic  negative  manner,  than 
ni  the  form  of  positive  adoption.  The  command  given  to  the 
Magi  not  to  return  by  the  same  way  they  came,  Tertiillian 
explains  allegorically,  as  meaning  that  they  were  commanded 
to  give  lip  their  vocation. 

The  office,  also,  of  a  schoolmaster  or  teacher  of  rhetoric 
and  literature,  appeared  to  him  not  very  compatible  with  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  since  in  discharging  such  an  office 
it  was  necessary  to  teach  the  heathen  mythology  and  to  join 
in  the  heathen  school-festivals.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
even  the  rugged  Tertiillian,  who  was  disposed  to  repel  every- 
thing that  stood  in  connexion  with  heathenism,  felt  himself 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  historical  informa- 
tion, and  of  the  appropriation  of  the  culture  that  had  pro- 
ceeded from  classical  antiquity,  for  the  service  of  Christianity. 
He  was  obliged  to  admit  that  Christians  could  not  dispense 
with  that  general  culture  which  was  needful  both  for  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  intercourse  of  daily  life.' 
Hence  TertuUian  permitted  the  children  of  Christians,  since 
they  could  acquire  literary  instruction  in  no  other  way,  to 
resort  to  heathen  schools,  as  the  Christian  instruction  pre- 
viously communicated  to  them  would  sufficiently  protect 
them  against  the  poison  of  heathenism,  and  the  scholars  could 
more  easily  than  the  teachers  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the 
heathen  festivals  and  usages.  Would  not  Tertiillian,  had  he 
admitted  Infant-baptism,  have  been  induced  to  mention  it 
here,  especially  with  his  notions  of  the  effects  of  Baptism? 
Now,  as  we  recognise  here  a  certain  liberality  of  thinking  in 
Tertiillian,  the  question  arises.  Why  did  he  not  go  further  and 
call  upon  Christians  to  dispense  with  heathenish  schools  for 
their  children,  by  founding  schools  of  their  own  in  which 
jieathen  literature  would  be  explained  from  a  Christian  stand- 
point, and  thus  the  children  of  Christians  might  be  preserved 
from  all  danger  of  the  infection  of  heathenism;  while  such 
scliools  would  also  have  furnished  means  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  1     But  in  this  part  of  the  church  the  disposition 

1  "Quomodo  quis  institueretur  ad  prudentiam  interim  humanam  vel 
Ad  quemcunque  sensum  vel  actum,  cum  instrumentum  sit  ad  omnem 
vitam  literatura]  Quomodo  repudiamus  secularia  siudia,  sine  quibu 
divina  non  possunt." 
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to  contemplate  ancient  literature  from  a  hostile  point  of  view 
was  still  too  great  to  allow  the  plan  to  be  entertained  of 
appropriating  it  in  this  manner  to  the  service  of  Christianity. 
It  was  otherwise  in  the  Alexandrian  church,  where  already 
such  attempts  had  been  made. 

Towards  comvierce  TertuUian  was  not  favourably  disposed, 
on  account  of  the  love  of  gain  and  the  dishonest  practices 
which  he  often  saw  prevalent  among  the  merchants  of 
Carthage.  He  required  of  Christians  aV>solute  truthfulness, 
and  regarded  all  oaths  as  not  permissible;  for  in  consequence 
of  that  literal  interpretation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Slount 
which  was  then  common  among  Christians,  Tertullian  found 
in  it  several  positive  commands,  and  among  others  that 
relating  to  the  oath,  which  hence  he  held  as  absolutely  for- 
bidden. But  he  not  merely  condemned  in  commerce  the 
immorality  attached  to  it,  but  was  disinclined  to  the  thing 
itself;  it  appeared  to  him  only  as  a  means  of  accumulating 
wealth,  and  the  motives  to  engage  in  it  must  be  un-Cluistian. 
Another  point  of  view  was  required,  proceeding  from  the 
positive  recognition  of  the  multiplicity  of  earthly  relations, 
and  from  the  difference  in  the  callings  of  men  founded  in  their 
moral  organism,  in  order  to  assign  to  commerce  its  right 
place,  and  to  acknowledge  its  importance  for  realizing  that 
sovereignty  over  nature  which  would  subserve  the  kingdom 
of  God.  But  the  Christian  stand-point  had  not  yet  reached 
so  far,  and  Tertullian  especially  was  incapable  of  it,  since  in 
his  mind  only  the  negative  view  of  the  renunciation  of  earthly 
goods  prevailed,  and  not  their  positive  appropriation  as  means 
for  realizing  the  kingdom  of  God.  Still  he  did  not  venture 
absolutely  to  forbid  Christians  to  engage  in  commerce.  But 
he  unconditionally  denounced  traffic  in  those  articles  which 
were  used  for  the  temple-service.  Incense  was  one  of  these 
things,  though  he  himself  made  the  objection,  that  this  might 
be  employed  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  the  idolatrous 
worship, — in  the  healing  art,  and  by  Christians  to  show  their 
regard  towards  their  departed  friends  in  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  It  was  his  opinion  that  as  a  contractor  for  supplying 
the  public  victims,  if  he  joined  the  Christian  church,  would 
never  venture  to  carry  on  this  branch  of  trade,  so  a  dealer  in 
incense  could  not,  as  long  as  he  engaged  in  that  traffic,  be 
admitted  to  cluu'ch-communion. 
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T'here  were  instances  in  wliicli  slaves  who  were  the  pro{ erty 
of  the  state,  and  were  employed  m  a  certain  trade,  became 
couvei-ts  to  Christianity.  What  was  to  be  done  if  this  occu- 
pation was  inconsistent  with  Christian  principles  1  Tertullian 
soon  aiTived  at  a  decision. '  "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters. 
If  thou  wilt  be  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  thou  must  take  up 
thy  cross  and  follow  the  Lord." 

It  was  also  a  controverted  point,  whether  Christians  might 
accept  magisterial  offices.  One  party  maintained  the  affirma- 
tive, provided  they  could,  by  permission  or  contrivance,  be 
free  from  imrtaking  in  idolatrous  worship;  just  as  Joseph  and 
Daniel,  who  kept  themselves  pin-e  from  idolatry,  held  offices 
and  dignities  in  Egypt  and  Babylon  with  all  their  insignia. 
But  Tertullian  found  much  that  was  doubtful  in  this  ques- 
tion." "  Let  us  allow,  then,"  said  he,  "  that  a  man  may  suc- 
cessfidly  contrive  to  move  in  some  honourable  office,  and 
bear  the  name  only  of  the  office,  and  neither  sacrifice,  nor 
lend  his  authority  to  sacrifices,  nor  contract  for  victims, 
nor  commit  to  others  the  care  of  temples,  nor  look  after 
their  revenues,  nor  exhibit  shows  at  his  own  and  the  public 
expense,  nor  preside  over  their  exhibition,  nor  make  procla- 
mation or  edict  for  any  solemnity,  nor  even  take  an  oath; 
nor  again,  as  respects  acts  of  power,  pass  judgment  on  the 
life  or  honour  of  any,'  (for  thou  mightest  allow  of  this  in 
pecuniary  matters,)  nor  sentence  to  punishment,  nor  enact  the 
sentence  beforehand,  nor  put  any  man  in  bonds,  nor  shut  up 
any  in  prison,  nor  inflict  torture  upon  any,  if,  indeed,  it  be 
credible  that  such  things  can  be  done."  Tertullian  rightly 
believed  that  a  magistrate  could  not  avoid  all  this,  and,  thei'e- 
fore,  the  assumption  of  such  an  office  appeared  to  him  not 
compatible  with  the  Christian  calling.  For  since  he,  like 
many  Christians,  had  in  view  only  the  stand-point  of  the 
Gospel,  not  that  of  justice,  he  referred  what  is  laid  down  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  law  for  the  chsposition  to  the 
outward  act ;  he  knew  not  how  to  judge  correctly  respecting 
the  relation  of  the  outward  act  in  its  manifoldness  to  the  one 
animating  principle   of  love  :  he  held  that  all  those  offices 

^  Cap.  xii. 

^  Cap.  xvii. 

*  "  De  capite  alicujus  vel  pudore."  To  explain  the  obscure  term 
" pudore"  we  may  refer  to  Apologet.  cap.  iv.  "In  pudoris  notam  capitis 
poena  conversa." 
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which  rendered  it  necessary  to  inflict  pain  on  others  were 
contradictory  to  the  injunctions  of  tlie  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  to  the  essence  of  Christian  love  ;  and  hence  he 
beUeved  that  the  assumption  of  such  offices  was  foi'bidden  to 
Christians.  But  in  addition,  another  scruple  arose  in  Ter- 
tulliau's  mind,  owing  to  his  excessive  dread  of  all  outward 
contact  with  heathenism  ;  that  many  of  the  insignia  of  the 
magistrates  in  the  Roman  state,  the  purple  mantle,  &c.,  wei'e 
also  worn  by  the  heads  of  the  college  of  priests,  and  involved 
a  reference  to  heathenism.  "  No  man  can  be  accounted  clean 
in  unclean  things."  To  meet  the  proofs  brought  from  the  Old 
Testament,  the  appeal  to  the  example  of  a  Joseph  or  a  Daniel, 
Tertullian  ui'ges  tlie  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  stand-point.  "  Know  that  old  things  are 
not  always  to  be  compared  with  new  ones, — barbarous  with 
civilized  customs,  things  begun  with  things  completed,  things 
pertaining  to  slaves  with  things  pertaining  to  free  men.  For 
these  men  were  in  their  estate  servants  ;  but  thou,  who  art 
no  man's  servant,  inasmuch  as  thou  art  Christ's  alone,  who  has 
also  freed  thee  from  the  captivity  of  the  world,  oughtest  to 
act  by  the  Lord's  rule."  It  is  striking  to  observe  how  Ter- 
tullian, on  the  one  hand,  failed  in  mingling  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  stand-points  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  deeply  pene- 
trated by  what  was  peculiarly  Christian,  sharply  distinguished 
the  two  stand-points  :  we  may  also  notice  the  opposition  of 
these  two  contending  elements  in  Montanism.  In  Tertullian's 
marking  the  progressive  development  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  the  germ  of  the  Montanist  idea  of  tlie 
various  stages  of  development  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But 
had  Tertullian  been  at  that  time  a  Montanist,  he  would  have 
been  induced  to  give  greater  prominence  to  ideas  that  were 
peculiar  to  Montanism.  We  find  here,  as  everywhere  in  Ter- 
tullian's writings  before  he  became  a  Montanist,  only  the 
germ  of  his  later  Montanist  views.  He  thus  proceeds  to 
apply  the  example  of  Christ  to  the  life  of  believers,  in  I'efcr- 
ence  to  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly  glory.  "  That  Lord 
walked  in  humility  and  lowliness,  having  no  certain  home,  for 
he  said,  '  The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ;' 
unadorned  in  dress,  or  he  would  not  have  said,  'Behold,  they 
that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  kings'  houses  ]  finally,  in  visage 
and  aspect  without  beauty,  as  Isaiah  foretold.    If  he  exercised 
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no  power  over  his  own  people,  to  whom  he  rendered  a  lowly 
service ;  if,  finally,  he  avoided  being  made  a  king,  though  con- 
scious that  he  was  a  king ;  he  gave  to  his  people  the  fiJlest 
pattern  in  thus  censuring  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  dignity  and 
power.  Who  should  more  have  used  these  honours  than  the 
Son  of  God?  What  fasces,  and  how  many,  would  have  attended 
him  !  What  purple  would  have  glistened  on  his  shoulders ! 
What  gold  would  have  gleamed  from  his  head,  if  he  had  not 
decided  that  the  glory  of  the  world  was  foreign  to  him  and 
his  followers !  What,  therefoi'e,  he  would  not  have,  he  rejected ; 
and  what  he  rejected,  he  condemned ;  and  what  he  condemned, 
he  assigned  to  the  pomp  of  the  devil."  Hence  he  di'aws  the 
conclusion,  that  "  by  the  baptismal  vow,  the  Christian  has 
renounced  all  earthly  glory."  The  passage  before  us  is  worthy 
of  notice  in  many  respects.  We  perceive  how  the  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  servant  was  made  so 
prominent,  that  it  is  represented  in  the  contrast  between  the 
outward  appearance  of  Christ,  and  his  inward  glory.  Christ 
was  not  esteemed  comely,  but  the  reverse,  for  which  he 
literally  interprets  the  passage  quoted  from  Isaiah.  Yet  this 
interpretation  was  rather  formed  out  of  the  idea,  than  out  of 
an  exegetical  misunderstanding.  But  this  is  not  a  mere 
peculiarity  of  Tertullian,  but  the  prevalent  conception  of  the 
first  Christian  age,  corresponding  to  the  stand-point  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  primarily  developing  itself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  heathenish  deification  of  nature,  and  the  pre- 
dominant aesthetic  element  in  heathenism — the  stand-point  of 
the  oppressed  Christian  church,  which  still  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  found  its  greatest  satisfaction  in  con- 
templating the  servant-form  of  Christ.  Moreover,  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  history  of 'Christian  ethics  to  observe  how 
Tertullian  was  moved  l3y  the  idea  of  the  imitation  of  Christ 
in  his  servant-form  to  I'egard  earthly  power,  might,  and  glory 
as  excluded  by  this  imitation,  and  not  suitable  for  Christians. 
Accordingly,  it  was  thought  tliat  all  this  belonged  only  to 
heathenism,  and  must  present  itself  in  an  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Church.  Christians,  therefore,  would  have  to 
walk  on  earth  continually  in  poverty  and  lowliness,  opposed 
by  the  powers  of  the  world,  till  Christ,  by  his  personal  advent, 
should  destroy  the  might  and  glory  of  the  world.  Here 
was  a  trutli  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  forgotten  by  the 
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church  when  it  grasped  at  earthly  power  and  glory ;  but  a 
truth  only  pai'tially  apprehended  in  correspondence  to  the 
first  stand-point  of  Christianity,  developing  itself  in  opposition 
to  the  world.  The  church,  as  a  church,  was  bound  always  to 
follow  the  pattern  of  the  servant-form  of  Christ ;  but  it  was 
not  inconsistent  with  its  doing  so,  that  Christianity  should 
become  an  animating  principle  for  earthly  power  and  glory 
in  the  form  of  a  state.  Tertullain  did  not  here  distinguish 
(what  is  everywhere  apparent  in  the  conception  of  the  ethical 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  is  necessary  for  understanding 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount)  what  must  be  exemplified  in  the 
disposition  of  Christians  under  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  the 
manifold  ways  in  which  this  must  be  exhibited — the  imitation 
of  Christ  in  his  servant-form,  in  the  denial  of  eai'thly  power 
and  glory  as  it  respects  the  disposition,  and  yet  the  outward 
appropriation  of  that  power  and  glory,  proceeding  from  the 
same  disposition,  according  to  a  definite  vocation. 

With  the  question  respecting  civil  ofiices,  the  question 
respecting  the  propriety  of  the  military  profession  for  Chris- 
tians is  naturally  connected.  What  TertuUian  and  a  party 
among  the  Christians  urged  against  it,  was  the  same  which 
moved  them  to  forbid  the  assumption  of  civil  offices  by  Chris- 
tians ;  and  the  remarks  we  have  made  on  that  point  ai"e 
equally  applicable  to  this.  But  there  was  also  a  party  who 
maintained  the  opposite,  and  appealed  to  the  examples  of 
Joshua,  the  wars  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  soldiers  who  came 
to  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  believing  centurion  of  the 
Gospels.  TertuUian,  on  the  other  hand,  said — "  There  is  no 
agreement  between  the  divine  and  the  human  sacrament,  the 
standard  of  Christ  and  tlie  standard  of  the  devil,  the  camp  of 
light  and  the  camp  of  darkness.  One  soul  cannot  be  bound 
ro  two  masters,  to  God  and  to  Caesar."  In  reference  to  the 
examples  quoted,  he  answered — "  Afterwards  the  Lord  dis- 
armed every  soldier  in  disarming  Peter."  This  last  sentence 
.B  an  example,  how  a  passage  of  Scripture  may  be  falsely 
applied,  if  no  account  be  taken  of  the  connexion,  occasion, 
and  circumstances  ;  for  that  passage  refers  not  to  every  use  of 
the  sword,  but  only  to  the  misuse  of  it,  by  a  wilfulness  which 
rebelled  against  the  Divine  arrangement. 

Besides,  in  certain  particular  employments.  Christians  in 
the  daily  intercomse  of  life  might  easily,  in  various  ways, 
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come  into  contact  with  heathenism.  There  were  days  which 
had  a  rehgious  reference,  and  also  a  particnlar  significance 
in  social  and  civil  life  :  the  first  days  of  the  month — the 
Kalendoe,  on  which  debts  were  to  be  paid  ; — the  Matronalia, 
or  feast  of  the  Roman  matrons,  on  the  first  of  March,  when 
wives  used  to  receive  presents  from  their  hxisbands ; — the 
Kalendm  Januarim,  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  was  in 
many  respects  important  as  the  commencing  point  of  civil  life. 
Now,  one  party  said, — We  must  not  in  such  outward  things 
affect  to  be  distinguished  from  the  heathens  ;  we  may  do  as 
others  do  in  such  usages  as  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
religion,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  merely  civil ;  we 
must  give  no  occasion  that  the  name  of  God  be  blasphemed. 
1  Tim.  vi.  1.  They  might  very  justly  desire  that  Christians 
should  observe  whatever  was  in  itself  free  from  criminality  in 
civil  and  social  institutions  and  usages,  in  order  that  no  ground 
of  complaint  might  exist  against  Christianity  as  if  it  were  a 
religion  that  interfered  with  civil  order;  but  the  real  question 
in  dispute  was,  whether  these  things  which  they  pleaded  for 
complying  with,  belonged  to  the  Adiaphora  ;  and  TertuUian 
was  justified  in  drawing  attention  to  the  necessary  limitation 
of  their  favonrite  maxim, — to  do  nothing  by  which  the  Chris- 
tian name  would  be  evil  spoken  of, — that  is,  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  well-grounded  and  groundless  causes  of  oftence.* 
"  The  blasphemy  which  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  is,  in  my 
opinion,  this  : — if  any  one  of  us  lead  a  heathen  to  blaspheme 
with  good  cause,  either  by  deceit,  or  injuxy,  or  contumely,  or 
Dy  any  other  cause  of  just  complaint  for  which  our  name  is 
desei-vedly  attacked,  so  that  the  Lord  also  is  deservedly 
wroth."  That  such  occasions  ought  to  be  avoided,  TertuUian 
and  his  opponents  are  agreed  :  the  only  point  to  be  settled 
between  them  is  respecting  things  in  themselves  indiiferent. 
Of  these  he  takes  no  account  whatever  ;  he  expresses  himself 
as  if  here  there  coiild  be  no  medium, — nothing  but  the  direct 
opposites  of  things  commanded  and  things  proliibited ;  all 
compliance  in  things  indifferent  appeared  to  him  nothing  less 
than  a  denial  of  the  faith,  as  he  says,' "  A  Christian  should  never 
let  it  be  possible  that  he  should  be  taken  for  a  heathen ;  let 
him  openly  confess  himself  a  Christian,  and  instead  of  the 
Kalends;  fix  another  time  for  the  payment  of  his  debts." 
'  Cap.  xiv. 
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Tevtiillian  appeals  on  this  question  to  the  words  of  Paul, 
"  Do  I  seek  to  please  men  1  for  if  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  sliould 
not  be  the  servant  of  Christ."  Gal.  i.  10.  But  on  the  other 
side  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  passages  in  Avhich  Paul  says 
of  himself,  "  I  have  made  myself  sei-vant  to  all,  that  I  might 
gain  the  more  ....  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
I  might  by  all  means  save  some."  1  Cor.  ix.  19,  22.  "  Even  as 
1  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  my  own  profit,  but 
the  profit  of  many,  that  tliey  may  be  saved."  1  Cor.  x.  33.  Per- 
sons might  deviate  from  the  right  standard  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  The  connexion  of  the  passages  thus  set  in  array 
against  one  another,  will  teach  us  what  is  right.  In  reference 
to  the  last  quoted  passages,  TertuUiau  says,  "  Did  he,  forsooth, 
please  men  by  keeping  the  feast  of  Satm-n  or  the  Kalends  of 
January  1  or  by  patience  and  meekness,  by  gravity,  by  gentle- 
ness, by  sincerity  1  Was  he  made  an  idolater  to  idolaters  1 
a  heathen  to  heathens  1  a  worldly  man  to  the  worldly  ?"  But 
certainly  Tertullian  might  have  been  met  by  the  example 
of  Paul,  who  to  the  Jews  became  a  Jew,  by  the  observance 
of  Jewish  customs,  and  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gentile,  when  he 
appealed  at  Athens  to  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  God. 

Among  the  subjects  of  controversy  was  the  custom  of  deco- 
rating and  illuminating  dwelling-houses  at  the  celebration  of 
victories  in  honour  of  the  emperors.  Thei'e  were  many  Chris- 
tians who  saw  nothing  heathenish  in  it.  They  not  only  felt 
no  scruples,  but  held  themselves  bound  to  unite  in  these  mani- 
festations of  joy  as  faithful  and  obedient  subjects  and  citizens. 
But  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  "  The  Lord  says,  '  Let 
your  works  shine ;'  but  now-a-days  it  is  our  taverns  and  gates 
that  shine  ;  thou  wilt  now  find  more  doors  of  heathens  than 
of  Christians  without  lamps  and  laurels."  His  opponents 
said,  it  was  an  honour  shown,  not  to  false  gods,  but  to  a  man. 
We  should  "give  to  Csesarthe  things  that  are  Caesar's."  Ter- 
tullian replies,  "  It  is  well  that  he  added,  '  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.'  Wherefore  also  the  Lord  required  that 
the  tribute- money  should  be  shown  liim,  and  asked,  concern- 
ing the  image,  wiiose  it  was.  And  when  he  had  heard  that  it 
was  Csesar's,  he  said,  '  Ptender  to  Cresar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,'  that  is,  render 
to  C(jesar  the  image  of  Ctesar,  which  is  on  the  money,  and  to 
God  the  image  of  God,  which  is  in  man  ;  so  that  thou  givost 
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tmto  Ca3sar  money, —  unto  God  thine  own  self;  for  if  all 
things  are  Ca;sar's,  what  will  be  God's?"  Though  Tertullian's 
remarks  show  his  deep  acquaintance  with  the  words  of  Christ, 
yet  they  were  not  sufficient  to  defeat  his  opponents,  for  even 
they  did  not  deny  that  the  whole  inward  life  of  man  must 
be  regailated  by  a  reference  to  God  ;  the  obhgation,  even  in 
this  case,  to  give  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Csesar's,  to 
show  him  due  honour,  was  certainly  deduced  from  the  obli- 
gation to  do  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God.  As  a  warning 
example,  Tertullian  mentions,  that  when  the  servants  of  a 
Christian,  during  his  absence,  on  a  proclamation  unexpectedly 
issued  for  a  general  i-ejoicing,  had  adorned  his  house  with  gar- 
lands, he  was  severely  punished  by  a  night  vision ;  an  event 
which  might  be  easily  explained  on  psychological  principles. 
This  warning,  which  was  communicated  to  one  by  a  super- 
natural vision,  was  designed  for  all.  "  As  respects  the  honour 
due  to  kings  and  emperors,"  says  Tertullian,  "  we  have  the 
rule  sufficiently  laid  down,  that  we  ought  to  be,  according  to 
the  precepts  of  the  apostle,  subject  to  magistrates  and  princes 
and  powers  with  all  obedience  ;  but  this  within  the  bounds  of 
i-eligious  duty,  and  so  long  as  we  are  separated  from  idolatry." 
But  this  is  the  very  question.  Whether  in  those  usages  there 
was  anything  impious  ?  —  which  his  opponents  could,  not 
without  reason,  deny.  Tertullian  expresses  himself  admi- 
I'ably,  as  he  generally  does  when  he  refers  to  the  depths  of 
Chrislifm  experience,  in  the  following  passage, — "  Let  those, 
therefore,  who  have  no  light,  light  their  lamps  daily  :  let 
those  over  w^hom  fires  are  hanging,  fix  to  their  door-posts 
laurels  hereafter  to  be  burnt.  To  them  such  things  are  fitting 
as  proofs  of  darkness  and  omens  of  punishment.  Thou  art  a 
ligkt  of  the  world  and  a  tree  that  ever  flourisheth.  If  thou 
hast  renounced  the  temples,  make  not  thy  own  gate  a  temple. 
I  have  said  too  little  ;  if  thou  hast  renounced  brothels,  give 
not  to  thine  own  house  the  appearance  of  a  new  brothel." 

Nevertheless,  Tertullian  knew  how  to  separate,  iu  many 
merely  civil  solenniities,  the  original  significance  (which  might 
be  quite  compatible  with  Christianity)  from  the  superadded 
heathenism.  The  solemnities  obsei'ved  when  a  youth  was 
received  into  the  class  of  Men,  when  the  toga  proetexta  was 
exchanged  for  the  toga  pura,  or  at  a  betrothment,  a  wedding, 
?■  the  giving  of  a  name, — these  a  Christian  might  attend 
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witliout  scruple.  In  the  case  of  these  being  accompanied  by 
heathen  usages,  even  sacrifices,  it  would  be  enough  if  the 
Christian  were  merely  invited  to  the  domestic  or  civil  festival, 
and  only  took  part  in  those  while  merely  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  rest. 

Tertullian  also  required  of  Christians  in  their  daily  conver- 
sation a  strict  abstinence  from  everything  which  might  appear 
to  involve  a  recognition  of  false  gods.  Many  Christians  from 
mere  habit,  without  thinking,  and  even  perhaps  without 
rightly  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  words,  made  use 
of  the  heathenish  phrases  of  protestation.  Me  Hercule,  Me 
JJius  jidius.  A  heathen  disputing  with  a  Christian,  said  to 
him,  "  The  wrath  of  Jupiter  be  upon  thee  ;"  the  latter  in  the 
heat  of  temper  rejoined,  "And  upon  thee  also!"  "The 
believer  ought  in  such  a  case,"  says  Tertullian,  "  to  laugh, 
not  to  become  furious ;  yea,  according  to  the  commandment, 
thou  oughtest  not  to  curse  again,  even  by  God,  but  plainly  to 
biess  iu  God's  name,  that  thou  mayest  overthrow  idols  and 
proclaim  God,  and  do  what  Christianity  requires."  This  is 
characteristic  of  Tertullian's  painful  conscientiousness.  When 
a  Christian  gave  alms  to  a  heathen  beggar  who  wished  him  in 
return  the  blessings  of  hi^  gods,  Tertullian  sees  in  this  a  tacit 
denial  of  the  faith,  in  case  the  Christian  let  it  pass  and  did 
not  declare  that  he  had  not  relieved  him  on  account  of  the 
false  gods,  but  of  the  true  God  by  whom  only  he  wished  to  be 
blessed.  He  supposes  his  opponent  to  say,  "  But  God  sees  that 
I  do  it  for  his  sake."  "  But  he  eqiially  sees,"  replies  Tertullian, 
"  that  I  was  unwilling  to  show  that  I  did  it  for  his  sake,  and  that 
I  have  in  some  measure  rendered  what  he  has  commanded  an 
offering  to  an  idol.  Many  say,  no  one  is  bound  to  avow  him- 
self Nor,  as  I  think,  to  disown  himself;  for  disown  himself  he 
does  who  dissembles  when  treated  as  a  heathen  in  any  matter. 
And  mdeed,  all  disowning  is  idolatry,  even  as  all  idolatry  is 
disowning,  either  in  deeds  or  words."  Here  the  two  extremes 
stand  opposed  to  one  another.  If  Tertullian's  conscience 
in  such  mattei*s  was  too  narrow,  there  were  others  whose  con- 
science was  too  wide, — who  satisfied  themselves  too  easily  by 
mere  appearances.  And,  indeed,  we  detect  here  a  twofold 
sophistical  self-deception,  by  which  men  quieted  themselves 
as  to  their  sins,  and  a  twofold  injustice,  which  for  vain  reasons 
they  disregarded.     It  is  remarkable,  how  far  sophistical  rea- 
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Boniiig,  in  the  suppression  of  conscience,  could  go  in  connexion 
with  the  alienation  of  the  religioiis  and  moral  element,  how 
no  hesitation  could  be  felt  to  increase  criminality,  to  atone  for 
one  act  of  injustice  by  committing  another.'  Cases  occurred 
of  this  kind — that  a  Christian  who  found  himself  in  want  of 
money,  wished  to  boiTow  money  of  a  heathen  and  gave  him  a 
pledge  for  it.  He  drew  up  a  note  in  the  form  desired  by  the 
heathen,  in  which  he  bound  himself  by  a  heathen  oath  to 
repay  the  money  lent  in  a  given  time.  But  he  considered 
himself  as  not  bound  by  his  word,  because  he  regarded  an 
oath  taken  in  the  name  of  the  gods  as  a  nullity,  and  thought 
himself  guilty  of  no  idolatry,  because  he  had  only  written 
down  words  dictated  to  him  by  another,  and  because  in  doing 
so,  he  had  shown  that  he  regarded  an  oath  taken  in  the  name 
of  the  gods  as  absolutely  null  and  void.^  It  might  be,  that 
the  Christian  at  first,  when  necessity  led  him  to  seek  for  a 
loan,  intended  to  repay  it  at  the  right  time ;  and  that  he, 
at  first,  justified  himself  in  that  sophistical  manner  only  in 
reference  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  gods,  but  afterwards, 
when  he  could  not  repay  the  money,  added  a  second  self- 
deception  to  the  first,  when  he  asserted  the  nullity  of  an  oath 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  ^nd  then  made  use  of  this 
assertion,  in  order  to  clear  his  conscience  from  the  charge  of 
taking  a  part  in  the  worship  of  tlie  gods.  Tertullian  lays 
open  the  sophistry  of  this  twofold  self-deception.  He  says, 
that  when  one  person  writes  what  another  dictates  to  him,  as 
if  it  proceeded  from  himself,  he  thereby  makes  it  his  own, 
equally  whether  he  expresses  his  sentiments  by  word  of  mouth 
or  in  wTiting.  Yet  he  lays  peculiar  stress  only  on  one  point, 
which  is  indeed  in  close  connexion  with  the  subject  of  writing 
— namely,  that  such  conduct  is  a  practical  denial  of  the  faith. 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  gods  appeared  to  him  as  a  heavier 
sin  than  the  dishonesty.  The  lighter  sin,  he  says,  cannot 
exclude  the  greater.     We  here  perceive  the  injurious  conse- 

'  To  this  the  words  of  Tertullian  refer  ;  "Seel  est  qufedam  ejusmodi 
species  in  facto  et  in  verbo  bis  acuta  et  infesta  iitrinque,  licet  tibi 
blandiatur,  quasi  vacet  in  utroque,  dum  factum  nonvidetur,  quia  dictum 
noa  tenetur." 

^  When  the  other  person  demanded  the  money,  he  argued  that  the 
note  was  not  drawn  up  in  the  ordinary  legal  form,  and  hence  not  legally 
binding.  "  Scire  volunt  scilicet  tempus  persecutionia  (the  time  of  judicial 
proceedings)  et  locum  iribunalis  et  peraonam  praisidis."     Cap.  xxviii. 
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quence  of  that  distinction  between  sins  against  God  and  sina 
against  our  neighbour,  which  misled  TertuUian,  although  in 
another  place,  as  we  have  seen,  he  expresses  himself  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  do  away  with  the  erroneous  principle  it 
involves.  It  was  his  desire,  that  when  a  Christian  was  under 
the  necessity  of  seeking  for  a  loan,  he  should  in  no  case  be 
induced  to  furnish  a  bond  in  this  form  ;  but  that  rather  the 
love  of  his  Christian  brethren  should  relieve  him  from  his 
difficulties  ;  or,  w^hatever  might  happen,  he  should  break  ofl: 
that  negotiation  which  could  only  afford  him  relief  by  a 
denial  of  the  faith,  ""  Let  us  pray  to  the  Lord,"  he  says, ' 
"  that  the  necessity  of  such  a  contract  may  never  press  upon 
us ;  and  should  it  chance  to  do  so,  may  he  grant  to  our 
brethren  the  means  of  assisting  us,  or  to  ourselves  firmness 
to  rid  om'selves  of  all  such  necessity,  lest  these  writings 
which  deny  our  religion,  standing  in  the  place  of  our  words, 
be  brought  forward  against  us  in  the  day  of  judgment,  sealed 
with  the  seals,  not  of  advocates,  but  of  angels." 

The  persecutions  which  befell  the  Christians  in  North 
Africa  from  well-known  causes,  induced  TertuUian  about  this 
time  to  compose  his  Apology  for  Christianity  and  Christians ; 
it  was  distinguished  by  spirit  and  force,  and  addressed  to  the 
African  governors.  He  himself  names  Septimius  Severus  as 
the  then  reigning  emperor.  He  had  first  of  all  written  an 
Apology  addressed  to  the  Gentiles  generally,  and  not  particu- 
larly to  their  rulers,  wdthout  a  distinct  official  object;  this 
formed  his  two  books  Ad  Nationes,  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  but  in  a  mutilated  state.  These  he  re-wrote,  gave  the 
whole  more  force  and  compactness,  and  a  special  purpose,  by 
commending  the  Christians  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
popular  hatred  to  the  protection  of  the  magistrates.  The 
Christians  at  that  time  were  frequently  attacked  by  the 
soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from  them,  fre- 
quently seized  by  infiuiated  mobs,  and  dragged  befoi'e  the 
tribunals,  or  denounced  by  their  domestics  and  slaves. 
"  Daily,"  says  TertuUian,  "  we  are  beset,  daily  betrayed  ;  we 
are  surprised  most  of  all  in  our  assemblies  and  gatherings." 
The  tribunals  were  conducted  according  to  the  laws  tliat  were 
in  force  since  the  time  of  Trajan.  When  the  accused  denied 
the  faith  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  they  obtained  a  pardon. 
'  Cap.  xxiii. 
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In  the  opposite  case  they  were  condemned  according  to  the 
laws.  Capital  punishment  was  indeed  intended  by  the  laws 
of  Trajan,  but  it  was  not  always  inflicted,  as  it  was  not  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  the  edict.  In  cai*rying  out  the  law  there 
was  ample  scope  allowed  for  the  gentleness  and  humanity,  as 
well  as  for  the  cruelty  and  fanaticism,  of  individual  magis- 
trates. Not  a  few  told  the  Christians,  that  pro\'ided  they 
complied  externally  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and 
Siicrificed  to  the  gods,  they  might  adhere  to  their  religion  as 
hei'etofore ;  they  might  believe  and  think  as  they  pleased,  for 
that  was  no  concern  of  the  State.  Others  adjudged  the 
Christians  to  milder  punishments,  to  imprisonment,  deporta- 
tion, or  labour  in  the  mines  :  they  wished  to  try  whether 
they  might  not  by  these  punishments  be  reclaimed  to  obey 
the  laws.  Others,  from  a  misdirected  humanity,  that  they 
might  not  be  compelled  to  inflict  capital  punishment  on 
persons  otherwise  innocent,  or  from  a  cold  despotic  severity, 
because  they  wished  thoroughly  to  vanquish  the  "  inflexibUis 
obstinatio  "  of  the  Christians,  used  newly  invented  modes  of 
tortm-e,  in  order  to  force  them  to  abjure  the  faith. 

The  African  magistrates  would  listen  to  no  public  defence 
of  Christianity ;  and  there  was  no  cause  existing  which  could 
induce  them;  for  since  the  statements  made  by  Pliny,  those 
magistrates  who  were  not  inoculated  with  the  popular"  fana- 
ticism were  fully  aware  that  the  Christians  were  free  from 
every  other  crime  excepting  that  of  professing  a  religio  illicita. 
But  in  refei'ence  to  this  crime,  no  fresh  examinations  were 
necessary.  Hence  Tertullian  says  to  them  in  his  introduction, 
"  Let  the  truth  be  permitted  to  come  to  your  ears  in  the  way 
of  private  waitings.  She  asks  no  favour  for  her  cause,  because 
she  wonders  not  at  her  lot ;  she  knows  that  she  lives  as  a 
pilgrim  upon  earth, — that  among  strangers  she  easily  finds 
enemies ;  but  she  has  her  birth,  her  home,  her  hope,  her 
favour,  and  her  glory  in  heaven.  One  thing  meanwhile  she 
longs  for — not  to  be  condemned  unknown."  Tertullian  only 
desired  that  persons  would  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
examine  what  Christianity  really  was.  "  It  is  an  evidence  of 
ignorance,"  says  Tertullian,  "which,  while  it  is  made  the 
excuse,  is  the  condemnation  of  injustice,  when  all  who  formerly 
hated  Christianity  because  they  were  ignorant  what  it  was 
they  hated,  as  soon  &e  they  cease  to  be  ignorant,  cease  to 
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hate.  From  being  such,  they  become  Christians,  as  experience 
shows ;  and  they  begin  to  hate  what  they  were  before,  and  to 
profess  what  they  hated,  and  are  as  numerous  as  we  are  pub- 
licly declared  to  be.  Men  cry  out  that  the  State  is  besieged ; 
the  Christians  are  in  the  fields,  in  the  forts,  in  the  islands. 
They  mourn  as  for  a  loss  that  every  sex,  age,  condition,  and 
even  rank  is  going  over  to  this  sect.  And  yet,  they  do  not, 
by  this  very  means  they  do  not,  advance  their  minds  to  the 
estimation  of  some  latent  good."  But  it  might  be  said,  as 
the  heathens  were  often  heard  to  say,  "  that  it  is  in  the  very 
natiu-e  of  evil  to  spread  itself  further  by  infection."  Tertullian 
replies,  "Nevertheless,  that  which  is  really  evil,  not  even  those 
whom  it  caiTies  away  dare  to  defend  it  as  good.  Nature  has 
poured  over  eveiy  evil,  either  fear  or  shame.  But  what  like 
this  is  found  among  Chinstians  1  None  is  ashamed,  none 
repents,  unless  that  he  was  not  such  long  ago.  If  he  be 
pointed  out  as  a  Christian,  he  glories;  if  accused,  he  makes 
no  defence ;  when  questioned,  he  confesses  of  his  own  accord ; 
when  condemned,  he  gives  thanks."  Persons  who  were  involved 
in  prejudices,  and  judged  superficially,  easily  satisfied  them- 
selves with  saying  that  this  was  the  effect  of  an  insane  fana- 
ticism, or  a  blind  self-will.  But  Tertullian  had  a  right  to 
reply  that  they  were  not  justified  in  attributing,  without 
examination,  such  great  effects  among  so  many  men  of  various 
sorts  to  such  causes,  merely  because  the  matter  was  unknown 
to  them. 

He  depicts  the  blind  confusion  shown  in  the  judgments  of 
the  heathen  on  the  Christians,  along  with  which  they  were 
often  forced  to  bear  witness  to  the  character  and  effects  of 
Christianity.  "  The  generality  indulge  a  hatred  of  this  name 
with  closed  eyes,  so  that  in  bearing  favourable  testimony  to 
any  one  they  mingle  with  it  i-eproach  of  the  name.  '  A 
good  man  is  Caius  Sejus,  but  he  is  a  Christian  !'  Another 
says,  '  I  marvel  that  that  wise  man  Lucius  has  suddenly 
become  a  Christian.'  No  one  reflects  whether  Caius  be  not 
good  and  Lucius  wise,  because  they  are  Christians,  or  Christians 
because  they  are  wise  and  good."  Tertullian  here  distin- 
guishes the  various  stages  of  moral  development  even  among 
heathens,  and  the  various  stand-points  of  conversion.  He  is 
far  from  attributing  the  same  degree  of  moral  corruption  to 
all  the  heathen ;  he  acknowledges  that  for  some,  tliu  moral 
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element  already  developed  in  •them  was  the  medium  of  their 
transition  to  Christianity;  that  inasmuch  as  they  were  wise 
and  good,  they  became  Christians;  as  to  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, eveiything  in  their  moral  development  originated  in 
the  transforming  power  of  Christianity.  "  They  praise,"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  what  they  know ;  they  revile  what  they 
know  not;  and  what  they  know,  they  spoil  through  what 
they  know  not.  Whereas  it  were  more  just  to  prejudge  things 
unseen  by  things  seen,  than  to  precondemn  the  seen  through 
the  unseen.  Others  distinguish  those  whom  they  knew  as 
vagrant,  worthless,  and  wicked  before  they  passed  over  to 
Christianity,  by  the  very  thing  which  redounds  to  their 
praise.  In  the  blindness  of  their  hatred  they  fall  upon  com- 
mending them.  What  a  woman  !  how  voluptuous  !  how 
gay !  What  a  youth  !  what  a  rake  !  what  a  gallant !  They 
have  become  Christians.  Thus  is  the  name  used  to  denote 
the  cause  of  their  reformation.  Some  even  barter  their  own 
interest  for  this  hatred,  being  content  to  suffer  injury  so  that 
they  have  not  at  their  homes  what  they  hate.  The  husband 
no  longer  jealous  turns  ovit  of  doors  his  wife  now  chaste. 
The  father  hitherto  patient  has  disowned  his  now  obedient 
son.  The  master  once  lenient  has  banished  from  his  sight 
his  now  faithful  slave.  Whoever  is  reformed  by  this  name, 
offends."' 

Yst  many  among  the  heathen  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
do  justice  to  the  moral  lessons  of  Christianity  with  which 
they  had  become  acquainted  through  their  intercourse  with 
Christians  themselves.  '  But  it  happened  then,  as  has  since 
been  repeated  among  those  who  call  themselves  Christians, 
that  their  knowledge  of  this  morality  was  very  imperfect ; 
they  knew  it  not  in  that  peculiar  significance  and  power, 
which  it  had  in  connexion  with  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  They 
found  in  it  only  separate  moral  precepts,  in  which  they  saw 
nothing  more  than  human — no  mark  of  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation. And  certainly  there  was  reason  in  this,  according  to 
their  superficial  and  isolated  view  of  morality.  They  might 
easily  believe  that  they  could  find  something  similar  in  their 

'  Cap.  iii.  In  the  first  book  Ad  Nationes,  cap.  iv.,  Tertullian  says, 
"  They  wondered  at  men  suddenly  made  better,  and  yet  knew  better 
how  to  wonder  than  to  understand."  "  Emendatos  repentc  mirantur,  et 
tamen  mirari  quam  assequi  norunt." 
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owii  philosophers  by  means  of  that  iiiiiev  law  of  the  moral 
nature  of  man.  "  Unbelief,"  says  Tertullian,^  "  confounded 
by  the  goodness  of  this  sect,  (which  has  now  become  well 
known  by  the  experience  and  commerce  of  life,)  regards  it 
not  as  a  thing  of  divine  origin,  but  rather  as  a  kind  of  philo- 
sophy. The  philosophers,  it  says,  advise  and  profess  the  same 
things,  innocence,  justice,  patience,  sobriety,  chastity."  Ter- 
tullian  first  of  all  shows  that  Christianity  in  its  relation  to 
the  world  differs  from  all  philosophies,  and  calls  forth  a  totally 
different  conflict  with  it.  "  Why  then,"  he  says,  "  when  we 
are  likened  to  them  in  discipline,  are  we  not  made  equal  to 
them  in  the  freedom  and  impunity  of  their  discipline?  or  why 
are  they  not  also,  as  being  our  equals,  forced  to  the  same  offices 
as  those,  for  not  fulfilling  which  we  are  put  in  peril?  Who 
compels  a  philosopher  to  saciifice,  or  to  take  an  oath,  or  to 
expose  useless  lights  at  noon-day?  Nay,  they  even  openly 
demolish  your  gods,  and  write  books  against  your  supersti- 
tions, with  your  approbation."  •' 

Bnt  this  was  the  great  difference,  which  Tertullian  well 
undei'stood,  that  the  philosophers  sought  to  propagate  their 
convictions  only  among  the  speculative, — that  they  allowed  the 
popular  and  state  religion,  the  theologia  civilis,  to  remain 
undisturbed ;  while  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  spread  first 
of  all  among  the  people,  and  aimed  at  making  the  true  know- 
ledge of  God  the  common  property  of  all  men.  "  Every 
Christian  artisan,"  says  Tertullian,  "  has  found  God  and  shows 
him  to  thee,  and  shows  thee  also  practically  what  thou  seekest 
in  God ;  although  Plato  says  that  the  Creator  of  the  world 
cannot  easily  be  found,  and  that  when  he  is  found,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  him  known  to  all."* 

In  order  that  Tertullian  migfit  answer  that  assertion  made 
by  many  of  the  heathen,  in  an  effective  and  convincing 
manner,  two  things  were  requisite ;  that  he  should  prove  the 
connexion  clearly  apprehended  and  developed,  between  the 
ethical  and  dogmatic  in  Christianity, — that  the  etliical  element 

'  Cap.  xlvi. 

^  As  foi'  instance,  Seneca  De  Superstitione. 

*  Plato  in  Timajus  (ed.  Bip.  torn.  ix.  p.  303).  Thv  fjLiV  ovu  xohjt-V  Koi 
xaref-a  roCSe  rod  iravrds  (vpuf  Tt  tpyov,  Kxi  (vpotna  fis  Travras  aSvvarop 
Ktynv.  These  words  are  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Apologists  of  that 
age,  and  must  have  appeared  remarkable  to  them,  since  they  saw  that 
effected  by  the  Gospel  which  Plato  held  to  be  impossible. 
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in  Christianity,  as  it  represents  itself  in  the  hfe,  can  only  be 
properly  understood  in  connexion  with  the  root  of  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel, — and  show  how  this  leads  to  the  supernaturally 
divine  in  Christianity  ;  next,  he  would  have  to  consider  the 
better  systems  of  Grecian  philosophy  in  their  relation  to 
Christianity,  distinguish  between  what  had  an  affinity  and 
what  was  opposite  to  it,  and  then  demonstrate  how  by  the  con- 
nexion with  the  religious  principle  what  was  apparently  similar 
was  yet  something  different.  As  to  the  first  point,  in  the  life 
of  Tertullian  the  religious  and  ethical  were  very  closely  con- 
nected; but  he  was  deficient  in  that  philosophical  reflection 
which  would  render  this  connexion  intelligible  to  all  persons. 
This  reflection  probably  was  not  developed  till  a  later  period. 
As  to  the  second  point,  Tertullian  was  too  much  imbued  with 
a  polemical  tendency  against  philosophy,  and  especially  the 
Grecian,  to  be  capable  of  such  an  investigation.  It  was 
otherwise  with  the  Alexandrians,  but  who  had  partially  eiTed 
in  another  direction,  in  not  sufficiently  discerning  what  was 
opposed  to  Christianity  in  the  heathen  philosophies,  as  well  as 
what  was  allied  to  it.  By  the  entire  constitution  of  his  mind 
Tertullian  was  disposed  to  recognise  in  what  was  original  and 
intuitive  in  human  nature  its  derivation  from  God,  and  to 
deduce  from  the  instrumental  activity  of  man  in  science,  art, 
and  cultm-e,  the  falsification  of  what  was  genuine  and  original. 
Thus  he  regards  philosophy  as  the  falsifier  of  the  original 
truth,  whether  that  truth  proceeded  from  an  immediate  con- 
sciousness of  God,  or  from  the  traditionary  contents  of  an 
older  I'evelation.  With  all  the  one-sidedness  and  unfairness 
of  Tertullian's  judgment  on  philosophy,  of  which  frequently 
the  crudest  part  only  has  been  brought  forwai'd,  as  if  that 
were  enough  to  characterise  a  man  of  his  depth,  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  a  truth  lying  at  the  basis ; — that  religion  is 
certainly  the  most  original  fact  in  humanity ;  that  it  every- 
where proceeds  fi'om  a  revelation  of  God  to  man,  whether  we 
take  this  idea  in  a  wider  or  narrower  sense ;  that  it  has  its 
original  seat  in  the  disposition,  where  man  is  most  receptive, 
where  the  spirit  will  appear  only  in  its  self-active  autoni  my, 
and  form  everything  from  itself; — and  from  it  the  obscuration 
or  denial  of  the  original  truth  must  be  deduced.  TertuUiau 
was  deeply  penetrated  by  this  consciousness,  though  the  form 
m  which  he  expresses  it  often  appeal's  harsh.   "  Philosophers," 
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he  says,'  "  affect  the  truth,  and  in  affecting  corrupt  it,  as  men 
who  catch  at  praise.  Christians  seek  the  truth  impelled  by 
an  inward  necessity,  and  retain  it  in  its  integrity  as  men 
anxious  for  their  salvation."  If  we  do  not  confine  ourselves 
to  tlie  letter,  but  distinguish  what  is  the  gToundwork  of  Ter- 
tullian's  one-sided  conceptions,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  a 
truth  in  his  statements,  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  religion 
and  Christianity  to  philosophy.  Tertullian  must,  indeed, 
have  passed  an  unfair  judgment  on  the  stand-point  of  the 
philosophei-s,  but  if  we  set  out  from  the  second  member  of 
the  contrast,  we  can  from  that  form  an  opinion  respecting  the 
first.  It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  commences  the  finding  of 
truth  from  the  stand-point  of  religion,  in  Christianity  from 
a  subjective  element,  from  a  sense  of  want  in  the  soul  of  a 
personal  connexion  with  God  as  the  fountain  of  salvation; 
while  among  the  philosophers  the  objective  interest  of  know- 
ing, the  gratification  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  formed  the 
ruling  principle.  But  divine  wisdom  imparts  itself  only  to 
the  disposition  that  is  impelled  by  a  sense  of  want  to  seek 
after  salvation. 

After  contrasting  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  in  actual  life 
with  the  opposition  between  theory  and  practice  in  many 
philosophers,  he  says^ — "What  have  the  philosopher  and  the 
Christian  in  common  with  one  another?  the  disciple  of  Greece 
and  of  heaven  1  the  man  of  words  and  the  man  of  works  1  the 
builder  and  the  destroyer  of  the  godsf  But  it  might  be 
objected — "  Even  among  Christians,  as  among  philosophers, 
persons  are  to  be  found  whose  lives  are  inconsistent  with  their 
principles."  Tertullian  replies — "  Then  they  cease  to  be  ac- 
counted Christians  among  us ;  but  these  philosophers,  not- 
withstanding such  practices,  retain  among  you  the  name  and 
reputation  of  wisdom."  He  expresses  himself  still  more 
strongly  m  the  first  book  of  his  Ad  Nationes  respecting  those 
unworthy  Christians  whose  lives  formed  an  objection  to  reli- 
gion itself: — "Such  persons  have  no  part  in  our  public  assem- 
blies, nor  in  the  Supper ;  by  their  delinquencies  they  again 
become  yours ;  nor  do  we  at  any  time  mix  ourselves  with 

•  Cap.  xlvi.  "Philosophi  adfectant veritatem  et  adfectando  corrumpunt." 

*  "  Quid  simile  philosophus  et  Christianus  ]  Greciae  disoipulus  ct  coeli  ? 
famas  negotiator  et  salutis]  verborum  et  factorum  operator  ?  Rtrum 
(most  probably  the  true  reading  is  deorum)  scdificator  et  destructor  ]" 
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those  whom  yoiu*  power  and  cruelty  have  compelled  to  denj 
the  faith.  And  yet  we  should  more  willingly  tolerate  those 
who  against  their  will  have  deserted  cur  religion,  than  those 
who  have  done  so  of  their  own  accord."  We  find  here  a 
sounder  judgment  in  moral  distinctions  than  is  shown  in  the 
common  distinction  between  sins  against  God  and  sins  against 
men,  according  to  which  the  former  are  reckoned  peccata 
mortalia.  Nor  is  it  affirmed  that  those  who,  on  account  of 
such  sins,  had  been  excluded  from  church-communion,  could 
never  again  be  received  into  it ;  and  so  far  we  discover 
nothing  Montanistic. 

As  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  a  mind  held  in  the 
fetters  of  nature,  or,  to  use  Paul's  language,  "  in  bondage 
under  the  elements  of  the  world,"  (Gal.  iv.  3,)  the  state  com- 
prises in  itself  all  the  goods  of  humanity,  and  in  this  form  the 
highest  good  must  find  its  realization, — hence  religion  was  an 
affair  of  the  state.  Of  liberty  of  conscience  and  religion,  and 
in  general  of  the  rights  of  men  as  such,  no  account  could  be 
taken.  Such  ideas  were  first  of  all  introduced,  and  their 
supremacy  effected,  by  Christ,  who  redeemed  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  and  released  it  fi-om  its  ancient  fetters.  TertuUian 
was  among  the  first  by  whom  this  truth  was  powerfully  ex- 
pressed. After  showing  how  the  human  mind  felt  compelled 
to  ascend  from  the  worship  of  the  gods  to  one  Supreme  Being, 
he  claims  subjective  freedom  for  the  various  stand-points  of 
religious  conviction,  and  says,  "  Let  one  worship  God,  another 
Jupiter ;  let  one  raise  his  suppliant  hands  to  heaven,  another 
to  the  altar  of  Fides;  let  one  in  his  prayer  (if  ye  think  this  of 
us)  tell  the  clouds,  another  the  panelled  ceilings ;  let  one 
devote  his  own  life,  another  that  of  a  goat,  to  his  god.  See 
to  it,  whether  this  does  not  desei've  the  name  of  irreligion,  to 
wish  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  religion,  and  to  forbid  a 
choice  of  gods,  so  that  i  may  not  worship  whom  I  will,  but  be 
compelled  to  worship  whom  I  do  not  will.  No  one,  not  even 
a  human  being,  will  desire  to  be  worshipped  by  any  one 
against  his  will." 

According  to  the  views  prevalent  am  mg  Christians  in  his 
time,  TertuUian  saw  in  the  false  gods  so  many  evil  spirits. 
Heathenism  appeared  as  the  kingdom  of  e^-il.  It  opposed  the 
Christian  consciousness  too  strongly  as  a  real  power  in  every- 
day lifcj  to  allow  of  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  these  gods 
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were  only  beiwgs  of  the  imagination.  Those  :eal  powers 
which  opposed  the  kingdom  of  God,  appeared  as  evil  spirits. 
Now  it  ha])pened  that,  by  the  influence  of  the  Christians, 
cnres  wei'e  performed  on  men  who  were  in  states  of  disease 
that  were  attribvited  to  possession  by  evil  spirits.  When  such 
circumstances  were  preceded  by  internal  mental  conflicts, 
Christianity  here  produced  a  crisis.  They  were  indebted  to  it 
for  freedom  from  the  power  of  the  dsemons  who  had  taken 
possession  of  their  souls.  Victoiy  over  the  daemons  was 
regarded  as  a  victory  over  the  gods  of  the  heathen  who  had 
been  identified  with  them.  It  happened  also,  in  virtue  of 
peculiar  psychological  influences,  that  the  dsemoniacs  them- 
selves, who  felt  themselves  one  with  the  dsemoniacal  element 
within  them,  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  gods, — that  those  who 
had  regarded  themselves  before  as  deoXijTrroi,  being  moved  by 
the  power  of  Christianity,  or  struck  by  the  powerful  influences 
of  a  Christian,  believed  that  they  were  possessed,  from  a  con- 
fusion of  heathen  and  Christian  notions.  The  god  in  them 
declared  his  identity  with  the  evil  spirit,  and  acknowledged 
the  superior  power  of  Christ.  To  such  facts  Tertullian  ap- 
pealed, as  attesting  that  the  gods  were  evil  spirits,  and  demon- 
strating the  power  of  Christ  equally  over  evil  spirits  and  tlie 
gods.'  "When  commanded  by  any  Christian  to  speak,  that 
spirit  shall  as  truly  confess  itself  a  dsemon,  as  elsewhere  falsely 

a  god If,  on  the  one  hand,  they  be  truly  gods,  why 

feign  themselves  daemons  1 Therefore  is  your  divinity 

subject  to  the  Christians,  nor  can  that  be  accounted  deity 
which  is  subject  to  man."  He  could  appeal  to  the  fact,  that 
by  such  phenomena  many  had  been  led  to  Christianity,  since 
they  believed  that  they  obtained  in  them  a  proof  of  the  power 
of  Christ  over  the  kingdom  of  daemons  as  identified  with  the 
kingdom  of  the  gods.  Tertullian  says,  "  These  testimonies 
of  your  own  gods  are  wont  to  make  men  Christians,  since  by 
believing  them  to  the  utmost,  we  believe  in  Christ  our  Loi'd." 
Thus  Tertullian,  in  rebutting  the  reproach  that  the  Christians 
were  the  enemies  of  mankind,  dwells  on  the  great  obligations 
of  heathens  to  Christians  as  their  liberators  from  the  power  of 
evil  spirits,  with  whom  so  many  evils,  both  for  body  and  soul, 
had  originated.  "  And  who  would  snatch  you  from  those 
hidden  foes  who  are  everywhere  making  havoc  of  yom-  souls 
*  Cap.  xxiii. 
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and  jour  health, — from  the  incursions  of  the  daemons,  I  mean, 
which  we  drive  away  from  you  without  pay  or  reward  ?"' 

Moreover,  the  pure  pohtical  offences, — the  crimen  vmjestatit 
so  dangerous  in  those  times,  when  Christians  failed  in  due 
reverence  towai'ds  the  emperors  (they  were  said  to  be  irre- 
ligiosi  in  Ccesares,  hostes  iinperatoru7n  Rovianorum)  because 
they  would  not  sacrifice  with  the  other  citizens  for  the  health 
of  the  emperor,  and  especially  because  they  would  not  pay  the 
usual  marks  of  honour  at  the  festivals  in  honour  of  their 
■victories,  which  appeared  to  them  to  contain  something  idola- 
trous, or  at  least,  unbecoming.  To  vindicate  the  Christians 
against  this  charge,  T«-tullian  says :  - — "  Therefore  we  sin 
against  the  majesty  of  the  emperors,  because  we  do  not  sub- 
ject them  to  their  own  creatures ;  because  we  make  not  a 
mockery  of  our  services  for  their  health's  sake,  not  thinking 
it  to  be  in  hands  soldered  with  lead.  But  ye  are  full  of 
reverence  (religiosi)  towards  the  emperor,  who  seek  it  where 
it  is  not  to  be  found,  who  ask  of  those  who  cannot  give  it, 

passing  Him  by,  in  whose  power  it  is For  we  pray  for 

the  health  of  the  emperors  to  the  eternal  God,  the  true  God, 
the  living  God,  whom  even  the  emperors  themselves  would 
rather  have  propitious  to  them  than  all  the  rest.  They  know 
who  has  given  them  dominion.  They  know,  as  men,  who  has 
given  them  life.  They  feel  that  he  is  God  alone,  in  whose 
power  alone  they  are,  to  whom  they  are  second,  after  whom 
they  are  first,  before  all  and  above  all  gods.  And  why  not  1 
since  they  are  above  all  men,  who  as  living  siu-ely  stand 
before  the  dead.  They  reflect  how  far  the  powers  of  their 
empire  avail,  and  thus  they  understand  God.  They  acknow- 
ledge that  they  prevail  through  Him  against  whom  they 
cannot  prevail.  In  a  word,  let  the  emperor  conquer  heaven, 
carry  heaven  captive  in  his  triumph,  send  his  guards  to 
heaven,  impose  taxes  on  heaven.  He  cannot ;  and  he  is  great 
because  he  is  less  than  heaven  ;  for  he  himself  is  of  Him,  of 
whom  is  both  heaven  and  every  creatm^e.  Thence  he  is  au 
emperor  whence  he  was  a  miui  before  he  was  an  emperor ; 
thence  came  his  power  whence  came  his  breath.  Thither  we 
Christians  looking  up  with  outspread,  because  innocent 
hands  ;  with  bare  head,  because  we  blush  not ;  finally,  with- 
out a  ]>rompter,  because  we  pi'ay  from  the  heai't ;  we  are 
'  Cap.  xsxvii.  ^  Cap.  xxix-  xxx. 
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always  praying  for  all  emperors,  that  they  may  have  a  long 
life,  a  secure  government,  a  safe  home,  valiant  armies,  a  faith- 
ful senate,  a  righteous  people,  a  world  at  peace,  and  all  that 
man  or  emperor  can  wish  for.  These  things  I  cannot  ask  of 
any  other  being  than  of  Him  from  whom  I  know  that  I  shall 
obtain  them,  since  it  is  He  who  alone  supplies  them,  and  it  is 
I  to  whom  the  obtaining  of  them  is  due, — I,  his  servant,  who 
alone  give  Him  reverence;  who  for  his  religion  am  put  to 
death ;  who  offer  a  rich  and  larger  victim  which  He  himself 
has  commanded, — the  prayer  proceeding  from  a  chaste  body, 
from  an  innocent  soul,  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  not  a  grain  of 
incense  of  the  value  of  an  as,  tears  of  an  Arabian  tree,  not  two 
drops  of  wine,  nor  the  blood  of  a  discai'ded  beast  that  longs  to 
die ;  and  after  all  these  foul  things,  an  impure  conscience  ;  so 
that  I  marvel  when  the  victims  are  examined  before  you  by 
the  most  wicked  priests,  why  the  hearts  of  the  beasts  rather 
than  of  the  sacrificers  themselves  are  examined."  Tertullian 
also  argues,  that  Christians,  fi-om  tlie  motive  of  self-interest, 
would  be  led  to  feel  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  empire  of  which  they  were  members,  since  they  would 
be  affected  by  the  general  commotions  and  changes.  Tertul- 
lian would  attach  more  importance  to  this  consideration, 
because  he  shared  in  the  general  belief  that  the  Roman 
empire  would  be  the  last,  and  that  its  dissolution  would  be 
succeeded  by  the  final  catastrophe,  and  the  termination  of  all 
earthly  things.  In  the  apostolic  age,  a  longing  for  the  second 
advent  of  Chi-ist  was  the  prevailing  sentiment  ;  but  now,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  looked  at  from  a  point  of  view  which 
prompted  the  wish  for  a  longer  period  of  preparation,  and  the 
existing  generation  were  anxious  to  be  spared  those  fearful 
events,  which  they  apprehended  would  precede  the  final 
catastrophe.  This  serves  to  explain  M^hy  Tertullian  mentions, 
as  an  object  of  the  prayers  of  Christians,  the  delay  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  mor-a  finis  ;  which  v/as  connected  with  the 
prayer  for  the  presei-vation  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  is  not  a  mark  of  Antimontanism, 
since  Montanism  required  its  disciples  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  appearance  of  the  millennial  reign  as  an  event  near  at 
hand. 

While  the  fidelity  of  Christians  in  the  capacity  of  citizena 
is  asserted  by  Tertullian,  we  also  find  a  spirit  of  true  Cla-istiaa 
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freedom,  whicli,  wliiJe  it  submits  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  gives  no  creature  the  honour  which  is  due 
to  God  alone.  "  Augustus,"  he  says,  "  the  founder  of  the 
imperial  government,  would  not  have  himself  called  Lord,  for 
this  also  is  a  name  of  God.  I  will  by  all  means  call  the 
empei'or  Lord,  but  only  when  I  am  not  compelled  to  call  him 
Lord  instead  of  God.  Otherwise  I  am  free  before  him  ;  for 
I  have  only  one  Lord,  the  almighty  and  eternal  God,  the  same 
who  is  his  Lord  also.  He  who  is  tlie  father  of  his  country, 
how  can  he  be  its  lord  1  But  a  title  of  natural  affection  is 
more  pleasing  than  one  of  power.  Even  of  a  family  men  are 
rather  called  the  fathers  than  the  lords.  So  far  is  it  from 
being  due  to  the  emperor  to  be  called  a  god,  which  cannot  be 
believed,  with  a  flattery  not  only  most  disgraceful,  but  dan- 
gerous also,  as  if  when  thou  hadst  one  emperor,  thou  wert  to 
call  another  so."  He  shows  that  the  Christians,  although  they 
could  take  no  part  in  those  idolatrous  and  unseemly  cere- 
monies, did  not  feel  a  less  sincere  interest  in  everything  that 
concerned  the  welfare  of  the  emperor.'  "  It  is  on  this  account, 
then,  that  the  Christians  are  public  enemies,  because  they 
offer  to  the  emperors  no  vain,  nor  lying,  nor  inconsiderate 
honom-s ;  because,  being  men  of  true  religion,  they  celebrate 
their  festivals  rather  by  sympathy  of  the  heart  than  by  wan- 
tonness. A  mighty  homage  truly  !  to  bring  fire-places  and 
couches  out  of  doors,  to  feast  in  the  open  streets,  to  meta- 
morphose the  city  into  a  tavern,  to  make  mud  with  wine, 
to  run  about  in  troops  to  violent  and  shameless  deeds,  to 
the  enticements  of  lust.  Is  it  thus  that  public  joy  is  ex- 
pressed by  public  disgrace  1  Do  those  things  become  the  holi- 
days of  princes,  which  on  other  days  are  unbecoming  1  .  .  .  . 
How  justly  do  we  deserve  condemnation  !  For  why  do  we 
discharge  our  vows  and  our  rejoicings  for  the  Csesars,  in  chas- 
tity and  sobriety,  and  righteousness  1  Why  do  we  not  over- 
shadow our  door  posts  with  laurels  ?  why  do  we  not  encroach 
on  the  day  with  lamps'?"  He  conti-asts  the  fidelity  of  the 
Christians,  their  honest  symjjathy,  with  the  hypocritical  de- 
monstrations of  joy  made  by  those  who,  under  this  outward 
show,  concealed  their  conspiracies  against  the  emperor ; — he 
here  evidently  refers  to  events  in  his  own  times.^ 

1  Cap.  XXXV. 

*  The  defeat  of  Piscennius  Niger  in  Syria,  of  Clodius  Alt;iius  in  Gaul, 
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What  Tertullian  says  in  order  to  vindicate  the  Christians 
from  tlie  charge  of  a  dangerous  political  tendency  (on  account 
of  which  all  secret  associations  and  clubs  were  everywhere 
forbidden),  strikingly  marks  the  process  by  which  Christianity 
was  developed  in  that  age.  He  appeals  to  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  Christianity,  by  which  men  became  altogether  estranged 
from  taking  an  interest  in  political  events.  We  must  here 
distinguish  between  what  is  founded  on  the  very  nature  of 
Christianity  in  its  opposition  to  the  stand-point  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  what  was  nothing  more  than  a  one-sided  bias, 
which  was  rife  at  that  particular  stage  of  Christian  develop- 
ment, and  afterwards  subsided  into  a  harmonious  adjustment ; 
a  bias  which,  having  been  once  checked,  repeated  itself  in 
later  manifestations  as  something  morbid.  Christianity  must 
certainly  destroy  that  all-absorbing  one-sided  passion  for  poli- 
tics which  was  peculiar  to  the  stand-point  of  the  ancient 
world,  since  it  subordinated  the  state  to  the  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  the  highest  good,  removed  the  narrow  limit? 
of  political  life  in  which  all  human  things  were  enclosed, 
imparted  to  men  the  consciousness  of  belonging,  as  members, 
to  a  kingdom  of  God  which  united  this  world  and  the  next, 
and  was  designed  to  embrace  the  whole  of  humanity.  At  first, 
this  tendency  in  opposition  against  the  former  stand-point 
was  necessarily  so  developed,  that  through  the  interest  felt 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  the  other  world  and  the  general 
well-being  of  mankind,  the  interest  in  political  matters  was 
chilled  and  repressed ;  it  contributed  to  this  state  of  things 

followed  by  the  persecution  of  the  remains  of  the  Piscennian  party  iu 
various  parts,  particularly  those  who  had  consulted  a  soothsayer  relative 
to  a  hostile  design  against  the  emperor,  {Ad  Nat.  lib.  i.  cap.  17.)  "Adhue 
Syrite  cadaverum  odoribus  spirant,  adhuc  Gallise  Rhodano  suo  non 
lavant,"  (the  blood  that  had  been  shed  could  not  be  washed  away  by  the 
Rhone.)  Apolog.  cap.  xxxv.  "  Sed  et  qui  nuncscelestarum  partium  socii 
aut  plausores  quotidie  revelantur,  post  vindemiam  parricidarum  racematio 
superstes,  (who  remained  concealed  in  the  first  inquiries  after  the  enemies 
of  Septimius  Sevenis,  and  were  now  di.scovei'cd,)  quam  rccentissimis  et 
ramosissimis  laurels  postcs  praestruebant,  qiiam  elatissimis  et  claris- 
Bimis  lucernis  vestibula  nebulabant  (they  darkened  the  entrance-hall  by 
the  multitude  of  lights  in  broad  day)  ?  Eadera  oflicia  defcndunt  et  qui 
astrologos  et  aruspices  et  augures  et  magos  de  Cffisarum  capite  consultant." 
( Compare  ^Elii  Spartiani  Vita  Severi, cap.  ix.  xv.)  Indeed  Tertullian  was 
not  aware  that  many  who  had  suffered  punishment  for  high  treason,  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  avarice  and  suspicion  of  the  emperor,  and  of  the 
Prastorian  praefoi:  t,  Plautianus. 
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that  political  life  in  that  age  had  been  formed  on  a  soil  op- 
posed to  Christianity,  and  was  rooted  entirely  in  heathenism  ; 
hence  Christians  felt  themselves  necessarily  estranged  from  it. 
The  community  formed  by  Christianity  was  like  a  close  corpo- 
ration in  relation  to  the  state,  and  not  till  a  later  period  conld 
the  appropriation  of  the  state  form  itself  out  of  this  opposition 
as  a  peculiar  form  of  representation  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Thus,  Tertullian  says,  "  It  were  meet  that  this  sect  were  ac- 
counted among  the  lawful  factions,  a  sect  by  which  no  such  thing 
is  done  as  is  wont  to  be  apprehended  from  unlawful  foctions  . .  . 
We  who  are  insensible  to  all  that  burning  for  glory  and  great- 
ness, have  no  need  of  banding  together,  nor  is  anything  more 
foreign  to  our  taste  than  public  affairs.  We  acknowledge  one 
commonwealth  of  all  mankind — the  world."  From  the  anti- 
thetical stand-point  of  Christianity  to  the  world  at  that  time, 
it  appeared  to  Tertullian  almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that 
the  state  was  heathenish,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Christian 
church.  It  never  entered  his  thoughts  that  the  masters  of 
the  Roman  empire  might  actually  become  Christians.  As 
we  have  seen  above,  he  thought  that  earthly  power  and  gloiy 
would  be  always  inconsistent  with  the  servant-form  of  the 
Christian  life  in  imitation  of  Christ.  Hence,  he  says,'  "  But 
the  Caesars  also  would  have  believed  in  Christ,  if  either 
Cajsars  had  not  been  necessary  for  the  age,  or  if  Christians 
could  have  been  Csesars."  He  describes  in  glowing  terms 
the  numbers  of  the  Christians,  and  the  violence  of  the  perse- 
cutions raised  against  them,  and  then  asks,- — "  And  yet,  what 
retaliation  for  injury  have  ye  ever  marked  in  man  so  banded 
together,  so  bold  in  spirit,  even  unto  death  1  though  a  single 
night  with  a  few  torches  might  work  ample  vengeance,  if  we 
held  it  lawful  to  balance  evil  by  evil." 

But  however  plainly  the  lives  of  Christians  evinced  that 
they  were  free  from  all  political  designs,  yet  to  persons  who 
could  not  comprehend  the  princi2)les  which  animated  the 
Christians  and  held  them  togethei*, — who,  looking  at  them  with 
the  eyes  of  worldly  policy,  explained  everything  by  outward 
appearances, — the  close  and  intimate  fellowship  of  Christians 
had  the  air  of  something  sus]3icious.^  "  It  is  the  exercise  of 
this  iiort  of  love  which,  with  some,  brands  us  with  a  mark  of 
evil.  '  See,'  say  they,  '  how  they  love  each  other,'  for  they 
>  Cap.  xxi.  *  Caf .  xxxvii.  '  Cap  xxxix. 
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themselves  hate  each  other ;  and,  '  See  how  ready  they  are  to 
die  for  each  other,'  for  they  themselves  are  more  ready  to 
slay  each  other.  But  whereas  we  are  denoted  by  the  title  of 
'  Brethren,'  on  no  other,  as  I  think,  do  they  brand  this  name 
than  because  among  themselves  every  title  of  consanguinity  is, 
from  affectation,  falsely  assumed.  But  brethren  we  are  even  of 
your  own,  by  the  law  of  nature  our  common  motlier,  although 
ye  have  little  claim  to  be  called  men,  because  ye  are  bad 
brethren.  But  how  much  more  worthily  are  they  both  called 
and  esteemed  brothers,  who  acknowledge  one  Father,  that  is, 
God — who  have  di'unk  of  one  spirit  of  holiness — who  from 
one  womb  of  common  ignorance  have  come  foith  into  the  one 
light  of  truth  ....  Therefore,  because  we  are  united  in  mind 
and  soul,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  have  our  goods  in  common." 

While  some  persons  imputed  the  intimate  union  of  the 
Christians  to  some  political  object,  there  were  others  who 
reproached  them  for  an  opposite  reason,  that  they  lived  as  if 
already  citizens  of  a  celestial  country,  and  took  no  interest  in 
sublunary  concerns.  They  called  the  Cliristians  men  who 
were  utterly  unprofitable  for  the  business  of  life.  Here  again 
it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  what  is  founded  in  the 
natui'e  of  Christianity  and  belongs  to  the  opposition  which  it 
must  necessarily  stand  in  to  heathenism,  and  what  in  a  one- 
sided bias  formed  in  the  primary  stages  of  Christian  deve- 
lopment. From  the  stand-point  of  heathen  social  life,  the 
tendency  to  the  unworldly,  the  future,  and  the  heavenly, 
which  was  impressed  so  strongly  on  the  Christian  life,  must 
have  appeared  as  an  erroneous  estrangement  from  earthly  life. 
It  must  have  formed  a  reproach  to  the  heavenly  dispositions 
and  seriousness  of  Christians — a  charge  which,  at  a  later 
period,  might  be  repeated  from  the  stand-point  of  a  secularized 
Christianity, — that  it  rendered  men  useless  for  real  life.'  But 
we  must  allow  a  measure  of  truth  to  be  contained  in  this 
objection  in  reference  to  that  one-sided  ascetic  opposition  to 
the  world,  in  which  the  Christian  principle  was  at  first  mani- 
fested. This  tendency  is  shown  in  the  words  of  Tertullian, 
when,  wishing  to  prove  that  persecution  could  not  injure 
Christians,  he  saj's,^  "  But  in  truth  we  ai-e  in  nowise  harmed ; 
for  we  liave  in  this  world  no  concern  but  to  depart  out  of  it 
as  quickly  as  we  may."  But  we  do  not  see  this  ascetic  spirit 
*  "  Homines  infructuosos  in  negotiis."  "  Cap.  xli. 
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prominent  in  the  picture  which  Tertullian  gives  of  the  Chris- 
tian Hfe,  for  tlie  purpose  of  refutirig  tliat  accusation  ;  and 
this  we  may  also  regard  as  the  mark  of  a  non-Montanist 
spirit.  "  We  are  said  to  be  unprofitable  in  the  common  con- 
cerns of  life.  How  can  this  be  said  of  men  who  live  with  you, 
have  the  same  food,  di-ess,  fm-niture,  the  same  wants  of  daily 
life  ?  For  we  are  not  Brachmans,  nor  the  gymnosophists  of 
India,  dwelling  in  the  woods  and  exiles  fi'om  life.  We  re- 
member our  obligations  to  God  om*  Lord  and  Creator ;  we 
reject  no  enjoyment  of  his  works  ;  certainly,  we  refrain  from 
using  them  immoderately  or  wrongfully.  Wherefore  we  live 
with  you  in  this  world,  not  without  a  forum,  not  without 
shambles,  not  without  yoiu*  baths,  taverns,  shops,  inns,  mar- 
kets, and  other  places  of  traffic.  We  voyage,  moreover,  with 
you,  serve  in  your  armies,  labour  in  your  fields,  and  trade 
with  you." 

When  Tertullian  endeavours  to  prove  to  the  heathen  the 
existence  of  one  God,  his  favourite  argument  is  the  immediate 
witness  in  the  mind  and  consciousness  of  men  ;  as  on  all  occa- 
sions, in  accordance  with  his  ardent  temperament,  animated 
by  religion,  he  appeals  rather  to  the  immediate  and  original, 
than  to  the  mediate  and  derived.  From  the  depth  and  ful- 
ness of  a  living  consciousness  of  God,  he  points  to  the  only 
true  God,  whose  existence  is  as  undeniable  as  it  is  incompre- 
hensible. "  What  we  worship  is  the  one  God,  who  through 
the  word  by  which  he  commanded,  the  reason  by  which  he 
ordained,  the  power  by  which  he  was  able,  has  framed  out  of 
nothing  this  whole  material  mass,  with  all  its  furniture  of 
elements,  bodies,  and  spirits,  to  the  honom-  of  his  majesty ; 
whence  also  the  Greeks  have  applied  to  the  universe  the  name 
of  Koufiog.  He  is  invisible,  though  seen  ;  incomprehensible, 
though  made  present  to  us  by  grace  ....  therefore  he  is  tiiie 
and  so  great.  The  immeasurable  is  known  only  to  itself. 
This  causes  God  to  be  conceived  of  while  yet  he  cannot  be 
conceived.  His  greatness  causes  him  to  be  at  once  known  and 
unknown  to  men.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  their  offending,  who 
will  not  acknowledge  him  of  whom  they  cannot  be  ignorant. 
Will  ye  that  we  prove  him  to  be  from  his  own  works,  so  many 
and  such  as  they  are,  by  which  we  are  maintained,  ley  which 
we  are  supported,  by  which  we  are  delighted,  by  which  also 
we  ai'e  terrified  1     Will  ye  that  we  prove  it  by  the  witness  of 
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the  soul  itself,  which  although  confiued  in  the  prison  of  the 
body,  although  sti'aitened  by  evil  training,  although  un- 
nerved by  lust  and  sensual  desires,  although  made  the  servant 
of  false  gods,  yet  when  it  comes  to  itself  again,  as  from  a  sur- 
feit, as  from  sleep,  or  as  fi'om  some  ailment,  and  regains  its 
soundness,  it  names  God  by  this  name  only,  because  peculiar 
to  the  true  God.  — '  Great  God,'  '  Good  God,'  and,  '  Which  may 
God  grant,'  are  words  in  every  one's  mouth.  It  invokes  him 
also  as  a  judge  ; — '  God  sees  ' — *  I  commend  to  God  ' — '  God 
will  recompense  me.'  0  the  testimony  of  the  soul,  by  its 
very  nature,  a  Christian !  Finally,  in  pronouncing  these 
words,  it  looks  not  to  the  Capitol,  but  to  heaven,  for  it  knows 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  living  God ;  from  him  and  thence  it 
descended." ' 

We  see  that  Tertullian  in  all  his  writings  testifies  of  tho 
living  God,  not  a  being  constructed  out  of  general  ideas,  but 
known  by  experience  from  his  own  self-revelation.  The 
original  self-revelation  of  God  to  the  immediate  consciousness 
of  man,  which  involuntarily  comes  forth  in  his  life,  and  the 
special  revelation  by  grace,  which,  connecting  itself  with  the 
former,  completes  and  confirms  it, — the  combination  of  these 
two  forms  the  solid  religious  realism  of  Tertullian,  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  Alexandrine  intellectualism. 

Tertullian  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  all  religions  proceed 
from  distinct  personalities.  And  thus  he  regards  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  Christ,  and  the  peculiar  relation  to  God  in 
which  Christ  represents  himself,  as  constituting  the  peculiarity 
of  Christianity.  He  appeals  moreover  to  the  fact  that  Christ 
did  not  enter  on  his  mission  among  the  rude  tribes  of  man- 
kind, and  by  his  mental  superiority  over  them  appear  in  a 
supernatural  light,  but  that  he  had  given  the  impression  of 
his  divine  nature  to  a  cultivated  and  even  over-refined  gene- 
ration. He  says,  "  We  say,  and  openly  say,  and  while  ye 
torture  us,  mangled  and  bleeding  we  cry  out,  '  We  woi'ship 
God  through  Christ;  believe  ye  him  a  man] — by  him  and  in 
him  God  wills  to  be  known  and  adored.'"  After  Tertullian 
had  contrasted  Christ  with  other  founders  of  religions  who 
had  appeared  among  barbarous  nations,  he  says,  "  He  opened 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  the  eyes  of  men  already  pol.shed 
and  blinded  through  their  very  refinement." 
»  Cap.  XTii. 

VOL.  II.  a 
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Tertullian  was  convinced  by  his  own  experience  that  faith 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
essence  of  Christianity ;  he  appealed  to  the  practical  influence 
of  this  faith.  "  Examine,"  he  says,  "  whether  that  divinity  of 
Christ  be  true ;  if  it  be  such  as  by  the  knowledge  of  it  any 
one  is  transformed  to  goodness." 

We  know  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  man  in  a 
glorified  personality  was  a  special  stumbling-block  to  the 
heathen.  Tertullian  appeals  first  of  all,  as  a  proof  of  the 
destiny  of  man  to  eternal  life,  to  the  immediate  consciousness 
of  the  nature  of  man  as  allied  to  the  Deity.  _  He  calls  men  to 
a  deeper  self-knowledge. '  "  Shalt  thou,  a  man,  a  name  so 
great, — if  thou  knowest  thyself  as  thou  mayest  ft'om  the 
Pythian  inscription — thou  the  lord  of  all  things  that  die  and 
rise  again, — shalt  thou  die  to  perish  for  ever?"  He  then 
points  out  the  analogies  to  the  resurrection  that  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  field  of  nature,  showing  that  everywhere  a 
new  life  comes  forth  from  death.  He  sees  throughout  nature 
a  harmony  amidst  the  strife  of  opposites.  Among  these  he 
reckons  the  antithesis  of  death  and  life. 

Tertullian  closes  this  powerful  argument  for  the  truth  of 
Chi-istianity  in  words  well  befitting  so  noble  a  testimony  : — 
"  Go  on,  ye  good  governors,  so  much  better  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  if  ye  immolate  the  Christians  to  them.  Rack,  torture, 
condemn,  grind  us  to  powder;  for  your  injustice  is  the  proof 

of  oui*  innocence Nor  yet  will  your  cruelty,  though 

increasingly  refined,  be  of  any  advantage  to  yoxu*  cause.  It  is 
rather  an  allurement  to  our  sect.  Our  numbers  increase  in 
proportion  as  you  mow  us  down.  The  blood  of  Christians  is 
their  seed.  Many  among  yoiu^elves  exhort  to  the  endurance 
of  pain  and  death  ....  yet  their  words  do  not  gain  as  many 
disciples  as  Christians  gain  who  teach  by  deeds.  That  very 
obstinacy  which  ye  reproach  us  with,  is  a  teacher.  For  who 
is  not  incited  by  the  contemplation  of  it  to  inquire,  What  is 
the  reality  which  can  produce  if?  And  who  that  has  inquired, 
does  not  join  us?  And  who  that  joins  us  does  not  long  to 
suflfer?  .  .  .  Hence  it  is  that  we  thank  you  for  your  judgments; 
such  is  the  rivalry  between  divine  and  human  things;  when 
we  are  condemned  by  you,  we  are  acqiiitted  by  God."^ 

The  same  Tertullian  who,  of  all  the  Christian  Fathers  in 
•  Cap.  xlviiL  *  Cap.  1. 
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the  primitive  age,  has  most  emphatically  testified  of  the  evil 
adhering  to  human  nature,  and  its  need  of  redemption,  has 
also  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  the  consciousness  of  the 
original,  ineffaceable  alliance  to  the  divine  in  human  nature. 
A.S  on  the  former  side  he  was  obliged  to  recognise  what  stood 
in  opposition  to  Christianity,  so  on  this  side  he  found  a  point 
of  connexion  for  it.  He  who  so  often  and  so  broadly  ex- 
hibited the  opposition  between  the  supernatm'al  and  the 
natural,  was  yet  led  by  that  consciousness  to  recognise  the 
supernatural  as  corresponding  to  the  peculiar  and  true 
(though  disturbed  by  sin)  natiu-e  of  man.  Christianity  thus 
appeared  to  him  as  that  hj  which  the  proper  nature  of  man 
attained  to  its  true  self-consciousness  and  to  its  true  rights. 
Hence  he  could  describe  the  human  soul  as  Christian  by 
nature.  In  his  Apology'  he  has  appealed  to  the  testimonia 
animoi  naturaliter  Christiana;,  by  which  he  specially  intended 
the  involuntary  manifestations  of  an  imiversal  consciousness 
of  the  Deity,  the  consciousness  of  one  God.  A  pregnant 
sentiment,  which  might  be  carried  out  to  a  far  gi'eater  extent 
than  was  done  or  could  be  done  by  Tei'tulliau  !  It  was  indeed 
the  office  of  an  apologetic  to  point  out,  that  Christianity  coiTe- 
sponds  to  the  essential  necessities  and  postulates  of  the  anirna 
naturaliter  Christiana  ;  the  supernatural  verifies  itself  as  the 
truly  natural.  It  was  nothing  new,  when  for  apologetic  pur- 
poses a  point  of  connexion  for  Christianity  was  sought  in  that 
consciousness  of  God  which  existed  previously  in  the  human 
mind.  A  believer  in  Christianity  possessed  the  consciousness 
that  it  could  bring  over  to  itself  all  the  religious  stand-points, 
and  tliat  the  educated  heathen  who  were  convei'ted  to  Chris- 
tianity must  make  use  of  the  means  by  which  they  had  them- 
selves been  brought  to  embrace  it.  in  order  to  lead  others  iu 
a  similar  way  to  follow  their  example.  The  novelty  consisted 
in  the  peculiar  mfuiner  in  which  Tertullian  made  use  of  this 
method.  Philosophy  had  developed  among  the  Greeks  the 
universal  religious  consciousness  with  fi-eer  reflection,  had 
raised  itself  in  many  respects  above  the  religious  and  ethical 
stand-point  of  the  people,  and  had  prepared  the  way  for 
Christianity  by  the  spiritualizing  of  religious  ideas,  by  giving 
gi'eater  prominence   to   a  religious    consciousness,    and    by 

'  Cap.  xvii.  In  his  book  "  De  Testimonio  Animae,"  cap.  v.,  he  lets  ur 
kr^v  that  the  Apology  was  wrilteu  earlier. 
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combating  the  popular  superstitions.  The  Grecian  apologists  in 
particular  availed  themselves  of  this  mode.  Like  Justin  Martyr 
and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian's  contemporaries,  they 
made  collections  of  the  expressions  (genuine  or  spurious)  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  and  poets,  in  order  to  employ  them 
as  testimonies  against  the  popular  religions  from  the  stand- 
point of  heathenism.  Tertullian,  who  appealed  by  preference 
to  the  original  and  immediate,  was  disposed  to  regard  culture, 
science,  and  art  as  falsifications  of  the  original ;  he  wished 
rather  to  adduce  the  immediate  power  of  the  undeniable  sense 
of  Deity  as  it  expressed  itself  involuntarily  without  reflection 
in  the  life, — the  testimonium  animce  naturaliter  Christianoe. 
Certainly  it  may  be  said  that  if  philosophy  had  raised  itself 
on  many  sides  above  the  common  religious  stand-point,  yet 
in  other  respects  it  knew  not  how  to  indicate  clearly  the 
truth  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  popular  religious  conscious- 
ness though  mixed  with  error. 

In  order  to  marshal  against  heathenism  these  testimonies 
of  the  immediate  consciousness  of  God,  Tertullian  composed 
his  little  treatise  De  Testimonio  Animce,  "The  Witness  of  the 
Soul."  "  I  call  in,"  he  says,  "  a  new  witness,  yea,  one  more 
known  than  all  literature,  more  active  than  all  learning,  more 
public  than  all  pubUcations,  gi'eater  than  man  altogether,  for 
it  is  that  which  forms  the  whole  of  man.  0  sold,  stand  forth 
in  the  midst,  whether  thou  art  a  thing  divine  and  eternal, 
according  to  most  philosophers,  and  so  much  the  more  not  an 
utterer  of  falsehood ;  or,  as  seemed  to  Epicurus  alone,  by  no 
means  divine  because  mortal,  and  therefore  who  oughtest  so 
much  the  more  to  speak  the  truth ;  whether  thou  art  received 
from  heaven,  or  conceived  on  earth,  or  fitly  framed  of  parts 
or  atoms;  whether  thou  hadst  thy  beginning  with  the  body, 
or  art  sent  into  the  body  after  it  is  formed  ;  from  whatever 
source  and  in  whatever  manner  thou  makest  man  a  rational 
being,  most  capacious  of  understanding  and  knowledge.  I 
summon  thee  not  such  as  when,  formed  in  the  schools,  exer- 
cised in  libraries,  noiirished  in  the  academies  and  porches  of 
Athens,  thou  utterest  thy  crude  wisdom.  I  address  thee  as 
simple,  and  rude,  and  unpolished,  and  luilearned, — such  as  they 
have  thee,  who  have  only  thee ;  the  very  and  entire  thing 
that  thou  art,  in  the  road,  in  the  highway,  in  the  weaver's 
factory.     I  have  need  of  thy  inexperience,  since  in  thy  expe- 
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rieuco,  however  small,  no  one  puts  faith.  I  demand  of  thee 
those  truths  which  thou  bringest  with  thyself  into  man,  which 
thou  hast  learnt  to  know  either  from  thyself  or  from  the 
Author  of  thy  being.  Thou  art  not,  as  I  know,  a  Christian  ; 
for  a  Christian  is  wont  to  be  made,  not  born.  Yet  now 
Christians  demand  a  testimony  from  thee  who  art  a  stranger, 
against  thy  own  friends,  that  they  may  blush  even  before 
thee,  for  hating  and  scoffing  at  us,  on  account  of  those  very 
things  to  which  thy  own  consciousness  testifies.  It  pleases 
not  when  we  announce  him  as  the  only  true  God  from  whom 
are  all  things,  and  to  whom  the  universe  is  subject.  Bear 
witness  to  this  if  thou  fenowest  it  to  be  so ;  for  we  hear  thee 
sa}dng  openly  and  with  full  liberty,  not  allowed  to  us,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  '  Which  God  grant,'  and,  '  If  God  will.' " 
TertuUian  not  only  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  the  soul 
respecting  the  being  of  one  God,  but  he  believed  that  he  could 
point  out  in  those  involuntary  expressions  the  consciousness 
of  the  divine  attributes.  He  appeals  to  the  recognition  of  the 
goodness  of  God  in  those  expressions  which  were  heard  in 
every-day  life — "the  good  God,"  "  God  doeth  good."  When  the 
philosophers  asserted  that  the  repi'esentation  of  the  wrath  ot 
God  among  Jews  and  Christians  was  gross  Anthropopathism, 
TertuUian  objected  to  them,  that  maintaining  the  divine 
origin  of  the  soul,  they  must  acknowledge  some  truth  to  lie 
at  the  basis  of  the  general  expressions  of  fear  in  reference  to 
God,  and  of  the  appeal  to  God's  judgment.  He  mentions 
sucn  expressions  as  "  God  sees  all  things;"  "I  commend  the 
matter  to  God  ;"  "  God  will  recompeu.se  it;"  "  God  will  judge 
between  us."  He  appeals  to  the  fact  that  even  in  the  temples 
of  the  gods  the  soul  felt  itself  compelled  to  bear  witness  to  the 
one  God  as  a  judge.  He  says,  "  In  the  very  temples  them- 
selves thou  callest  upon  God  as  thy  judge.  In  thy  own 
forum  thou  appealest  to  a  judge  in  another  place.  In  thv 
own  temples  thou  allowest  a  foreign  God.  O  testimony  of 
truth,  which  amongst  the  very  daemons  makes  thee  a  witness 
for  the  Christians  ! "  TertuUian  likewise  believed  that  he 
could  adduce  a  testimony  of  the  soul  to  the  fall  of  man,  as 
when  persons  are  heard  saying,  *  God  is  good,  but  man  is 
evil."  "  By  this  contrast,"  says  TertuUian,  "  thou  utterest 
indirectly  and  covertly  the  reproach  that  man  is  therefore 
evil  because  he  has  d^'parteJ  from  the  good  God."     Every- 
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where  the  voice  of  original  nature  appeared  to  TertuUian 
more  powerful  than  the  diversified  opinions  of  men.  It  was 
his  belief  that  the  voice  of  this  original  nature  could  not  utter 
falsehood.  Whatever  the  philosophers  might  think  concerning 
tiie  origin  and  nature  of  the  soul,  they  must  acknowledge  this 
voice.  To  the  Epicureans  he  Opposed  the  testimony  of  the 
original  consciousness  respecting  the  unchangeable  nature  of 
tlie  soul.  But  the  fact  was,  that  Tertullian's  ingenuity  some- 
times stood  in  the  way  of  his  finding  what  was  natural  and 
simple,  and  occasioned  his  attributing  a  false  meaning  to 
tliose  phrases  of  every-day  life  by  arbitrary  interpretations.' 

Of  these  revelations  of  the  religious  consciousness,  Tertul- 
lian  says — "  Natui'e  is  the  preceptress,  the  soul  is  the  disciple. 
Whatsoever  the  one  has  taught,  or  the  other  has  learned,  has 
been  delivered  to  them  by  God,  who  is,  in  truth,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  preceptress  herself  What  notion  the  soul  is 
able  to  form  respecting  its  original  teacher,  it  is  in  thy  powei 
to  judge  from  that  soul  whicli  is  within  thee.  Pei'ceive  that 
which  causes  thee  to  pex'ceive."  He  appeals  to  the  divine  in 
the  soul,  which  displays  itself  in  a  certain  power  of  divination. 
We  see  how,  on  this  side,  Tertullian  does  not  reject  an  accom- 
modation between  the  natural  and  supernatural.  Prophecy 
in  revelation  will  find  its  point  of  connexion  in  an  indwelling 
divining  element  of  the  soul.  Tertullian  says — "Reflect  on 
that,  which  in  forebodings  is  a  prophet ;  in  omens,  an  augur ; 
in  coming  events,  a  seer.  Strange,  if  being  given  by  God  to 
man,  it  knows  how  to  divine  !  Equally  strange,  if  it  knoweth 
him  by  whom  it  is  given  !  Even  when  compassed  about  by 
its  adversary,  it  remembers 'its  authoi',  and  his  goodness,  and 
his  decree,  and  its  own  end,  and  its  adversary  himself.  So  it 
is  a  strange  thing  (is  it  1)  if  being  given  by  God,  it  sings  the 
same  things  which  God  has  granted  his  people  to  know  ! " 
Tertullian  calls  these  "utterances"  (eruptiones)  the  teaching 
of  a  congenial  nature,  and  the  silent  deposits  of  an  innate  con- 
sciousness. But  it  then  happened,  as  we  have  often  seen  it 
repeated  since,  that  those  who  could  not  resolve  to  know  the 

^  This  is  showQ  in  a  very  striking  manner  when  Tertullian  finds  a 
witness  for  faith  in  a  futnre  resurrection  in  the  jocular  expression  of 
common  life  respecting  a  deceased  person,  used  by  others  who  knew  not 
of  his  death,  a?  of  one  still  living,  "  Abiit;  jam  et  reverti  debet."  "  He  ii 
gone — then  be  is  to  return." 
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power  of  truth  iu  an  immediate  consciousness,  endeavoured  to 
account  for  the  utterances  of  such  an  universal  consciousness 
from  external  sources — from  the  influence  of  opinions  gradually 
put  into  circulation,  which  passed  from  the  educated  to  the 
populace.^  To  such  persons  Tertullian  replies — "  Certainly 
the  soul  existed  before  letters ;  the  living  Word  before  the 
book ;  the  sense  before  the  style ;  and  man  himself  before  the 
philosopher  and  the  poet.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  before 
books  and  their  publication,  men  lived  mute,  without  utter- 
ances of  this  kind  1  No  one  (I  suppose  1)  spoke  of  God  or 
his  goodness  !  no  one  of  death  !  no  one  of  the  shades  below  ! 

If  thou  doubtest  concerning  thy  own  writings,  neither 

God  nor  nature  speaks  falsely.  That  thou  mayest  believe  both 
nature  and  God,  believe  the  soul ;  thus  it  will  come  to  pass 

that  thou  wilt  believe  thyself. Thou  art  a  fool,  if  thou 

ascribest  such  things  to  this  language  (the  Latin)  only,  or  to 
the  Greek,  which  are  held  to  be  near  akin,  and  deniest  the 
universal  language  of  nature.  The  soul  descends  not  from 
heaven  on  the  Latins  and  Greeks  alone.  Man  is  one  in  all 
nations;  the  soul  is  one,  though  the  voice  is  various  ;  the 
spirit  is  one,  the  sound  is  various  ;  there  is  a  language  pecu- 
liar to  each  nation,  but  the  matter  of  all  languages  is  com- 
mon. God  is  everywhere,  and  the  goodness  of  God  is 
everywhere  ;  the  daemon  is  everywhere,  and  the  malediction 
of  the  daemon  is  everywhere ;  the  calling  down  of  the  divine 
judgment  is  everywhere  ;  death  is  everywhere,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  death  is  everywhere,  and  the  testimony  is  eveiy- 
where.  With  good  reason,  therefore,  is  every  soul  both  a 
culprit  and  a  witness ;  as  much  a  culprit  in  respect  of  error 
as  it  is  a  witness  of  truth.  In  the  day  of  judgment  it  will 
stand  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  and  have  nothing  to  say  in 
its  defence.  'Thou  didst  preach  God,  and  didst  not  seek 
after  him ;  thou  spakest  as  a  Christian,  and  didst  persecute 
Christians.' " 

•  "  Dicet  potius,  diventilatis  in  vulgus  opinionihus,  publicatarum  lite- 
^rum  U8U8,  jam  et  quasi  vitium  corroboratum  taliter  sermocinandi,  ' 
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SECTION  II. 

TREATISES    OP   THE  SAME  CLASS  WRITTEN    BT   TERTULLIAN   AFTER    HI 
BECAME    A    MONTANIST 

In  the  pei'iod  that  has  hitherto  come  under  our  notice,  com- 
prising the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Sevenis,  no  new  laws,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  were  passed  against  the  Christians, 
nor  were  they  subjected  to  any  persecutions,  excepting  in 
some  particular  districts,  as  in  proconsular  Africa  and  Egypt, 
arising  out  of  local  circumstances,  and  on  the  ground  of 
former  edicts.  In  other  provinces,  since  the  close  of  the 
bloody  persecutions  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  or 
since  the  accession  of  Commodus,  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  eightieth  year  of  the  second  century,  the  Christians  had 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace.  But  in  the  year  202,  the  Empe- 
ror Septimius  Severus  passed  a  law,  which  seriously  affected 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  generally,  for  it  prohibited, 
under  severe  penalties,  passing  over  either  to  Christianity, 
or  to  Judaism,^  a  proof  that,  notwithstanding  the  existing 
laws,  Christianity  had  continued  to  spread.  Since,  according 
to  these  laws,  Christianity  was  already  declared  to  be  a  religio 
illicita,  there  was  no  necessity,  strictly  speaking,  for  issuing,  a 
fresh  edict.  This  new  law  really  was  less  comprehensive  than 
preceding  ones,  since  it  only  denounced  pvinishment  on  any 
new  transition  from  the  state-religion  to  Christianity ;  its 
operation  was  only  to  put  limits  to  the  further  spread  of 
Christianity.  This  law,  accordingly,  presvipposed  that  Chris- 
tianity, though  forbidden  by  the  laws,  was,  in  fact,  tolerated, 
and  that  the  emperor  hitherto  had  allowed  that  toleration  ; 
and  this  agrees  perfectly  with  what  TertuUian  himself  tells  us, 
that  Christians  were  to  be  found  among  senators  and  their 
wives,  and  that  the  emperor  knew  and  tolerated  it,  and  even 
so  fai-  interested  himself  on  their  behalf,  as  to  oppose  the 
tumultuary  attacks  of  the  people  on  the  Christians.^ 

*  MXm?.  Spart.  c.  17.  "  Judjeos  fieri  sub  gravi  poena  vetuit,  idem 
etiam  de  Christianis  sanxit." 

^  "  Sed  et  clarissimas  feminas,  et  clarissimos  viros  Severus  sciens 
hujus  sectse  esse,  non  modo  non  Isesit,  verum  et  testimonio  exornavit  et 
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An  incident  which  occurred  about  this  time,  in  a  district 
unknown  to  us,  might  have  been  dangerous,  especially  under 
these  circumstances,  to  the  repose  of  the  Clinstians,  as  this  law 
had  now  appeared,  which  certainly  did  not  occasion  a  general 
persecution  against  the  Christians.  When  the  emperor,  on 
one  occasion,  (we  cannot  certainly  determine  when,)  distri- 
buted a  sum  of  money,  a  so-called  donativum,  among  the 
soldiers,  they  appeared,  in  order  to  receive  the  present,  in 
festive  garments  adorned  with  lam-els.  There  were  Christians 
among  the  soldiers,  who  felt  no  scraples  about  complying 
with  the  general  custom.  But  an  opinion  was  also  spi'ead 
widely,  as  it  appears,  among  the  Christians,  that  it  was  un- 
becoming for  Christians  to  wear  garlands  on  their  heads.  This 
was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  opposition  against  heathenism,  since 
the  wearing  of  garlands  was  connected  with  many  heathenish 
festivals ;  and  in  part  to  the  notion  that  this  use  of  flowers, 
which  were  destined  for  other  purposes  by  the  Creator,  was 
absolutely  unnatural.  Such  a  view  Tertullian  had  already 
expressed  in  his  Apology,^  and  this  view  we  find  in  one  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  belonging  to  quite  a  different  school  from  that 
of  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria.-  It  so  happened  that 
one  of  the  Christians  appeared  w4th  a  laurel-garland  in  his 
hand.  He  was  immediately  known  to  be  a  Christian,  on 
account  of  his  militaiy  disobedience,  and  likewise  his  jjublic 
declaration  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was  thrown  into 

populo  furenti  in  nos  palam  re-stitit." — Ad  Scap.  c.  iv.  "  But  moreover 
Severus,  knowing  that  certain  most  illustrious  women  and  most  illus- 
trious men  were  of  this  sect,  not  only  did  not  harm  them,  but  even 
honoured  them  by  his  OAvn  testimony,  and  openly  withstood  the  people 
when  they  were  mad  against  us."  Tertullian  also  gives  here  one  reason 
why  the  emperor  was  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Christians,  wliich 
was  probably  correct.  A  Christian  named  Proculus  had  anointed  the 
emperor  with  oil  in  an  illness,  and  prayed  for  him.  The  emperor 
regained  his  health,  and  attributed  his  recovery  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Christian,  and  thus  became  favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity. 
Tertullian  calls  this  Proculus,  "Procurator  Euhodioe  ;"  this  may  mean 
overseer  of  the  public  roads  ;  but  probably  Euhodia  was  a  proper  name, 
and  Proculus,  a  slave,  and  steward  (oiKuvofjios)  in  the  house  of  a  Roman 
lady  of  rank,  Euhodia ;  as  it  is  well  known  there  were  many  Christians 
among  the  slaves  in  the  early  ages.  When  Septimius  Severn?  became 
emperor,  he  allowed  these  slaves  to  come  to  him,  and  took  many  of  them 
into  his  own  service  at  the  palace. 

*  Apolog.  cap.  xlii. 

2  Psedag.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8 
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prison.  !Maiiy  Christians  were  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  this  brother  in  the  faith.  Tt  was  still  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians, they  said,  to  avoid  all  culpable  occasions  of  presenting 
Christianity  in  an  unfavourable  light,  and  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  every  existing  regulation  which  did  not  contra- 
dict the  law  of  God.  And  in  what  passage  of  Holy  Writ  (for 
that  was  the  only  authority  to  which  they  could  bow)  was  it 
said  that  no  man  was  allowed  to  wear  a  garland  of  flovvei-s  or 
laurels  1  Such  a  person  had,  uncalled-for,  taken  the  liberty 
to  raise  a  distm-bance  about  a  thing  perfectly  indifferent  in 
itself,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  this  occurrence  would  affect 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  generally  in  that  district,  and 
that  the  peace  they  had  enjoyed  so  long — for  upwards  of 
twenty  years — would  run  the  risk  of  being  destroyed.' 

As  the  affair  came  to  be  mi:ch  talked  about,  Tertullian 
stood  forth  to  vindicate  the  soldier's  conduct,  and  was  in- 
duced to  represent  the  practice  of  wearing  garlands  as  incon- 
sistent with  Christianity,  in  his  treatise  De  Corona  Militis. 
According  to  the  principles  which  Tertullian  held  before  he 
embraced  Montanism,  he  must  have  defended  the  conduct  of 
that  Christian  soldier  and  opposed  his  adversaries.  The  strict- 
ness of  Montanism  here  combined  itself  with  his  former 
habits  of  thinking.  Tertullian  appears  here  only  still  more 
zealous  against  his  opponents,  and  endeavours  to  deduce  all 
their  errors  from  the  same  spirit  which  led  them  to  attack 
Montanism.  As  a  Montanist,  Tertullian  necessarily  judged 
differently  from  other  Christians  respecting  the  duty  of  self- 
preservation  and  of  martyrdom.  While  they  held  it  a  duty 
in  times  of  persecution  to  use  eveiy  means  for  self-preserva- 
tion which  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  faith,  the 
Montanists  saw  in  whatever  conduced  to  such  an-  end,  a  denial 
of  the  faith,  a  disinclination  to  comply  with  the  appointments 
of  Divine  Providence.  The  Montanist  perceived  in  the  various 
tendencies  of  the  argumentation  employed  on  the  stand-point 
of  the  church,  that  way  of  thinking  which  did  not  allow  full 
scope  to  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  set  arbitrary 
bounds  to  them,  whether  in  charisms  or  in  martyrdom.^ 
From   this  Montanist  stand-point,   Tertullian  attacked  the 

1  "Tam  bonam  et  longam  pacem  periclitari." 

*  "  Plane  superest,  ut  etiam  martyria  recusare  meditentur,  qui  pro- 
phetias  ejusdem  Spiritus  sancti  respuenint." 
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bishops  who  had  endeavoured  to  check  the  spread  of  Mou- 
tanism.  When  such  persons  in  times  of  persecution  sought 
by  every  means  to  obtain  rest  for  their  flocks — when  they 
themselves  evaded  the  fury  of  the  fanatical  populace,  and  for 
a  while  betook  themselves  to  flight,  as  they  were  the  special 
objects  of  persecution, — in  all  this  the  Montanist  Tertullian 
saw  nothing  but  cowardice.  He  taunts  them  with  being  lions 
in  peace,  and  deer  in  war  ;  as  to  the  former  expression,  it  may 
refer  either  to  their  bold  style  of  speaking  when  no  danger 
was  at  hand,  or  to  their  forwardness  in  ecclesiastical  polemics, 
especially  in  their  controversies  with  the  Montanists. 

The  demand  made  by  his  opponents,  to  point  out  a  passage 
of  Scripture  in  which  the  wearing  of  garlands  on  the  head 
was  forbidden,  must  necessarily  have  perplexed  Tertullian. 
Only  his  deficiency  in  sound  logic,  combined  with  his  inge- 
nious dialectic  and  propensity  to  exaggeration,  could  have 
seduced  him  to  employ  the  retort,  that  when  they  maintained 
that  the  use  of  garlands  was  permitted,  because  it  was  not  for- 
bidden in.Sci'ipture,  they  might  as  well  say  it  was  not  per- 
mitted, because  it  was  not  expressly  commanded  in  Scripture. 
He  laid  down  as  a  maxim — "  Whatever  is  not  expressly  per- 
mitted, is  forbidden  ;"  a  kind  of  arguing  of  which  other  exam- 
ples may  be  found  in  Tertullian.  The  principle  of  what  he 
liere  asserts  would  be,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  code  of 
special  precepts,  positive  and  -negative,  in  order  to  determine 
precisely  every  action  ;  which  would  approach  veiy  nearly  to 
the  false  positivism  of  Montanism ;  yet  it  would  be  doing 
Tertullian  injustice,  if  we  attempted  to  deduce  a  principle 
from  such  a  single  instance  of  extravagant  assertion  ;  and  ex- 
pressions of  an  opposite  kind  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
his -writings. 

In  defect  of  Scriptural  proof,  Tertullian  appealed  to  Tra- 
dition. But  he  had  to  deal  with  opponents  who  would  not 
pay  much  regard  to  the  autliority  of  tradition  unsupported 
by  the  testimony  of  Scripture.^ 

We  here  see  two  opposite  stand-points  first  brought  into 
collision  with  one  another ;  a  scene  which  has  been  often 
repeated  ; — on  the  one  side  an  appeal  to  Holy  Writ  alone  ;  on 
the  other,  an  appeal  to  tradition.    Thvis  we  may  here  find  the 

'  "  Etiam  in  traditionis  obtentu  exigenda  est  auctoritas  scripta," 
{De  Cor.  Mil.  cap.  iii.)  was  their  watchword. 
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first  germ  of  the  opposition  between  tl.e  Protestant  and 
Catholic  stand-points.  The  appeal  to  tiadition  as  the  trans- 
mission by  the  living  word  must  indeed  be  the  first  and 
original  one,  since  the  apostles  aimed  to  produce  and  propa- 
gate faith  in  the  Gospel  by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and 
their  writings  were  added  as  an  accompaniment,  and  as  called 
forth  by  si)ecial  occasions.  As  long  as  they  operated  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  living  woi'd,  it  was  right  to  adhere  to 
that.  But  this  habit  was  involuntarily  continued  to  times  in 
■which  the  living  woi'd  of  the  apostles  no  longer  existed ;  and 
then  it  was  possible  for  many  things  of  a  foreign  and  non- 
apostolic  character,  which  were  said  to  be  apostolic,  to  be 
mingled  with  the  original  tradition.  When  this  mixtm'e  and 
confusion  M'as  perceived,  those  who  had  attained  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  it  felt  compelled  to  escape  from  this  troubled 
source  to  the  objective  word,  which  became  a  substitute  for 
the  personal  presence,  the  oral  teachings  of  the  apostles. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a  party  was 
formed  who  set  up  the  auctoritas  scripta  in  opposition  to  tra- 
dition, and  would  only  admit  proofs  from  the  former  on 
points  of  faith  and  morals.  We  might  be  disposed  to  say, 
that  one  side  was  entirely  in  the  right,  and  the  other  in  the 
wrong.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  are  justified 
in  siich  a  decision.  The  party  who  would  only  admit  proofs 
from  Scripture,  might  still  go  too  far  if  they  believed  that  they 
must  adhere  only  to  what  is  literally  expressed  in  Holy  Writ, — 
if  they  did  not  distinguish  between  what  is  contained  accord- 
ing to  the  letter,  and  what  according  to  spirit  and  principle, 
in  the  Scriptui'es, — if  they  did  not  acknowledge  that  the 
truths  promulgated  by  the  apostles  were  not  left  as  so  much 
dead  stock,  but  were  to  continue  their  influence  by  a  living 
development.  By  indulging  such  one-sidedness  they  might 
ignore  the  right  of  tradition  as  the  witness  of  a  continued 
process  of  Christian  development  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  might  overlook  the  significance  of  Chris- 
tian observances  and  customs  as  far  as  these  were  the  natural 
expression  of  Christian  consciousness  in  its  historical  develop- 
ment ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  now  before  us, — although 
the  use  of  garlands  was  not  expressly  forbidden  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  yet  the  Christian  usage  wliich 
forbade  such  a  practice  migh  have  its  right,  as  drawn  from  the 
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sound  developing  process  of  the  Christian  Hfe.  But  on  the 
other  side,  those  who  appealed  to  tradition  alone  did  not 
attentively  consider  the  various  elements  which,  under  the 
name  of  tradition,  were  collected  together  and  placed  in  juxta- 
position to  the  auctoritas  scripta.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  a 
distinct  idea  with  clear  consciousness  was  not  formed  at  first  of 
tradition,  but  this  idea  had  been  transferred  from  practice  to 
theory  in  an  arbitrary  and  unconscious  manner.  The  two  ele- 
ments and  ideas  contained  in  tradition  were  not  separated  ;  a 
propagation  of  the  truth  originally  announced  by  the  apostles, 
and  a  continued  development  of  the  principles  which  it  con- 
tains in  thought  and  life  :  a  tradition  which  related  to  the 
substance  of  the  truth,  as  such, — and  a  tradition  which  related 
to  the  expression  of  that  truth  in  the  actual  life  of  the  church  : 
then  the  unchangeable  and  the  changeable  in  tradition  were 
not  distinguished,  the  former  being  what  had  really  proceeded 
froni  the  pure  development  of  Christian  principles,  and  the 
latter  being  what  had  been  formed  from  the  commixture  of 
accidental  or  foreign  elements.  To  make  such  a  separation, 
a  higher  criterion  was  required,  and  this  could  with  riglit  be 
found  only  in  the  sure  apostolic  word  of  the  auctoritas  scripta; 
so  that  even  at  that  time,  though  there  was  more  right  on  the 
side  of  those  who  would  only  admit  the  auctoritas  scripta,  yet 
on  both  sides  there  was  a  portion  of  right  and  of  wrong — the 
contrariety  was  not  altogether  simple  and  absolute,  but  one 
that  called  for  an  adjustment  that  should  ratify  what  was  true, 
and  correct  what  was  erroneous,  in  each. 

TertuUian,  in  arguing  against  those  who  wished  to  adhere 
simply  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  were  in  danger  of 
making  a  mere  legal  code  out  of  it,  had  truth  on  his  side 
when  he  traced  back  tradition  and  usage  to  an  internal  neces- 
sity, and  found  in  it  the  expression  of  what  was  founded  on 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  of  the  Christian  consciousness  or 
the  Christian  reason.  The  ratio  must  justify  what  was  given 
to  tradition.  There  must  be  an  inward  consciousness  of  the 
reasons  for  holding  what  is  founded  on  tradition  and  usage. 
"  That  reason,"  says  TertuUian,  "  will  support  tradition,  cus- 
tom and  faith,  thou  wilt  either  thyself  perceive,  or  learn  from 
some  one  who  has  perceived  it.  Meanwhile,  thou  wilt  believe 
that  some  reason  there  is  to  which  submission  is  due."  '  He 
'  Cap.  iv. 
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acknowledges  also  the  analogy  between  this  importance  of  tra- 
dition in  religious  matters  and  the  universal  law  of  all  hvxiaan 
development,  as  is  evident  when  he  appeals  to  it,  saying,  that 
even  in  civil  affairs,  where  no  law  exists,  custom  occupies  the 
place  of  law.  Hence  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  whether 
men  ddliere  to  the  plainly  expressed  law,  or  to  the  observance 
of  custom  ;  both  are  in  a  similar  manner  an  expression  of  the 
ratio,  and  on  that  their  validity  rests.^  Thus  we  find  here  the 
correct  mean  between  the  positive  and  the  rational.  But  the 
positive  is  nothing  else  than  the  ratio  historically  developed 
and  expressed.  Tertullian  proceeds  from  this  view  of  a  living 
pei'petual  development  of  the  Christian  Spirit,  which  must 
not  be  enclosed  in  the  arbitrary  limits  of  what  is  in  practice 
at  any  one  time.  Hence  he  maintains  that  something  new 
may  be  instituted  by  virtue  of  the  same  Spirit  from  whom 
the  old  proceeded,  since  a  new  insight  may  be  granted  to  a 
person  by  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  If  law,"  he 
says,  "  be  founded  in  reason,  then  will  all  that  is  founded  in 
reason,  by  whomsoever  brought  forward,  be  law.  Dost  thou 
not  tliink  that  any  believer  may  have  the  power  to  conceive 
and  to  establish  a  thing,  so  it  be  agreeable  to  God,  conducive 
to  tiiie  religion,  conducive  to  salvation,  as  the  Lord  says, 
'  And  why,  even  of  yourselves,  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  V 
(Luke  xii.  57,)  and  this  not  as  touching  judgment  only,  but 
every  opinion  also  on  things  coming  under  examination.  So 
also  says  the  apostle,  '  If  in  anything  ye  be  ignorant,  God 
shall  reveal  it  unto  you.'  "  (Philipp.  iii.  15.)  And  he  appeals 
to  the  instance  of  Paul,  who,  when  he  had  no  express  com- 
mand from  the  Lord,  interposed  his  own  opinion,  (1  Cor.  vii. 
25,  40,)  since  he  was  conscious  of  following  the  illumination 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Accordingly  Tertullian  maintains  that 
when  a  person  can  adduce  no  express  word  of  Holy  Writ,  it 
is  allowable  to  appeal  to  what  he  knows  to  be  true  by  the 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

No  objection  can  be  made  from  the  genuine  Christian 
stand-point  to  what  Tertullian  says,  when  he  ascribes  to  the 
Christian  ratio  the  ritjlit  to  distinguish  between  the  time  and 
false  elements  in  tradition.  But  he  sets  out  on  the  assumption 

*  Cap.  iv.  "  Consuetudo  autem  etiam  in  civilibus  rebus  pro  lege 
Buscipitur,  cum  deficit  lex,  nee  differt  an  scriptura  an  ratione  coDsistat^ 
-ujindo  et  lefftm  ratio  coixnjendet." 
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that  tradition  first  of  all  requires  to  be  obeyed  on  its  own 
account.  He  assumes  that  it  rests  as  such  upon  the  ratio, 
ajid  that  the  only  point  of  importance  is,  to  bring  into  the 
consciousness  the  ratio  that  lies  at  its  foundation. '  Hence 
arise  the  two  stand-points ;  first,  the  belief  in  the  authority  of 
tradition ;  then,  the  examination  of  the  ratio  that  lies  at  the 
basis.  We  here  see  in  Tertullian  the  germ  of  the  Augustinian 
principle  of  the  relation  oi fides  to  ratio. 

In  this  development  of  Tertullian's,  the  influence  of  Mon- 
tanism  cannot  be  concealed.  Hitherto  apostolic  tradition 
had  been  understood  only  as  a  literal  transmission  of  the 
things  announced  and  ordained  by  the  apostles,  although  not 
set  down  in  wTiting;  tradition  was  made  use  of  only  for 
holding  fast  what  had  been  once  given, — a  conservative  pi'in- 
ciple ;  but  through  Montanism  a  new  element  was  added  to 
tlie  progressive  development.  It  was  the  Montaiiist  principle, 
that  the  Paraclete,  combiniug  himself  with  what  was  un- 
changeable in  the  foundation  of  the  church-tradition  by  new 
illuminations,  carried  forward  the  life  of  the  church  in  pro- 
gTessive  development.  Montanism  thei-efore  must  pass  over 
the  opposing  limits  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  as  well  as  of 
tradition,  which  could  admit  nothing  new. 

Tertullian  endeavoured  to  convict  his  opponents  of  incon- 
sequential reasoning,  by  proving  to  them  that  they  observed 
many  things  which  could  not  be  shown  to  be  of  apostolic  pre- 
scription from  the  written  records  of  the  faith.  Our  former 
remarks  will  apply  to  the  examples  adduced  by  Tertullian 
against  these  adversaries.  He  appeals  to  the  form  of  renun- 
ciation twice  expressed  at  baptism.  This  was  certainly  not 
an  observance  enjoined  by  the  apostles.  It  was  jjerhaps 
gi'adually  formed  from  Christian  usages  in  which  the  idea  of 
baptism  had  been  expressed.  But  here  the  essential  and  the 
accidental  are  to  be  distinguished.  The  act  of  such  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  kingdom  of  evil  certainly  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  baptism  and  regeneration  ;  but  this  form  of  expression  was 
by  no  means  necessary,  or  binding  on  successive  ages,  and  not 
to  be  relinquished  without  injury  to  the  idea.  Then  there 
was  the  trine  immersion  of  baptism,  as  symbolically  making 

*  Cap.  ii.  "  Plane,  ut  ratio  iiuaerenda  sit,  sed  salva  observationc,  neo 
in  destructioneni  ejus,  sed  in  tuditicationem  potius,  quo  magis  observes, 
cum  fueris  etiain  de  ralioue  securus." 
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the  reference  to  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This,  too,  was  a  symbol  that  arose  out  of  the  Christian 
idea,  but  not  necessarily  connected  with  it.  So  likewise  the 
gradually  extended  confession  which  was  made  at  baptism. 
Moreover  the  tasting  a  mixture  of  milk  and  honey  by  the 
newly  baptized, — a  symbol  that  was  taken  from  the  pure 
Christian  idea,  being  a  reference  to  becoming  a  child  again 
by  regeneration,  or  to  being  made  inheritors  of  the  ti-ue 
Canaan  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  use  of  such 
symbols  showed  how  the  element  of  the  Christian  life  filled 
their  souls — how  entirely  they  were  penetrated  by  Christian 
ideas ;  yet  the  symbol  was  by  no  means  necessary ;  it  was 
only  an  accidental  expression  of  Christian  truth.  Then  there 
was  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  bath  for  a  week  after 
baptism  ;  this  proceeded  from  a  consciousness  of  the  higher 
reference  to  holiness  contained  in  that  water-baptism,  which 
they  felt  compelled  to  distinguish  from  all  other  purifications. 
But  here  a  false  element  might  be  introduced,  the  perversion 
of  baptism,  the  false  representation  of  a  magical  power  in 
water-baptism.  Further,  the  Lord  had  instituted  the  Holy 
Supper  in  connexion  with  a  common  meal,  and  all  in  an 
equal  manner  partook  of  it  j  but  in  Tertullian's  time  it  was 
partaken  of  at  the  meetings  of  the  Christians  held  before  day- 
light, and  received  only  from  the  hands  of  the  presidents  of 
the  church.  What  TertuUian  here  reports,  iu  part  existed 
only  m  post-apostolic  times,  and  arose  not  from  an  ideal 
cause,  but  gradually  from  the  pressing  influence  of  altered 
circumstances.  Originally,  the  administering  of  the  bread  and 
wine  was  only  something  connected  with  the  common  meal 
which  was  held  as  an  imitation  of  that  last  supper  of  Christ 
with  his  disciples  ;  it  was  only  one  ingredient  in  the  whole  of 
the  festival,  which,  as  the  meal  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  was 
designated  "  tlie  meal  of  brotherly  love."  This  connexion 
coiTesponded  both  to  the  original  institution,  and  to  the 
complete  idea  of  the  holy  act.  It  was  only  a  relative  neces- 
sity brought  on  by  the  increased  size  of  the  Christian  com- 
munities, that  led  them  to  take  one  constituent  part  out  of 
the  whole,  which  w^as  put  in  lieu  of  it,  and  designated  the 
Eucharist.  At  a  later  period  misapprehensions  of  the  nature 
of  the  Holy  Supper  were  connected  with  this  deviation  from 
the  original  institution  that  had  been  occasioned  by  circum- 
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Btances.  Further,  all  Christians,  originally,  in  virtue  of  their 
universal  priesthood,  were  capable  of  performing  sacred  ser- 
vices ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  organization  in  the 
form  of  the  Christian  community,  the  right  of  the  universal 
priesthood  was  committed  to  those  whom  the  church  chose  to 
be  the  organs  of  their  guidance.  Hence  arose  the  false  notions 
of  a  peculiar  priestly  dignity  attached  to  such  persons.  Then 
the  custom  came  in,  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
their  relations  persons  should  partake  of  the  Holy  Suj^per  in 
commemoration  of  their  fellowship,  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
death,  with  those  who  died  in  the  Lord,  and  present  a  gift  on  the 
altar  in  their  name,  and  that  the  deceased  should  be  especially 
referred  to  in  the  devotions  that  accompanied  the  celebration 
of  the  Suppei'.  In  the  same  manner  oblations  were  offered  at 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversaiy  of  the  death  of  the  martja-s, 
as  their  true  birth-day,  a  custom  which  originally  im^jlied 
that  the  martyrs  were  also  men  who  stood  in  need  of 
redemption.  ^  All  this  beautiful  symbolising  of  Christian 
ideas  proceeded  from  the  depths  of  Christian  feeling  ;  yet  it 
afterwards  furnished  a  point  of  connexion  for  the  false  notion 
of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Again,  on  the  Lord's  day  it  was 
counted  unlawful  to  fast  or  to  worship  on  the  knees;  also  full 
fifty  days  were  marked  from  the  celebration  of  the  resur- 
rection to  the  commemoration  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  All  this  was  a  beautiful  expression  of  the  Christian 
consciousness.  It  testified  what  power  faith  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  had  over  the  minds  of  believei's — how  they 
were  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  must  needs  be  the  centre  of  the  whole  Clnristian  life,  and 
the  festival  of  that  event  one  of  the  higliest  joy,  accompanied 
by  the  consciousness  that  Christ  had  thereby  raised  men  who 
were  sunk  down  to  eailh,  in  fellowship  with  him  to  heaven. 
On  this  account  men  were  not  to  fast,  but  to  pray  standing 
upi'ight  when  they  celebrated  the  commemoration  of  Christ's 
resurrection  and  ascension  even  to  that  of  the  corroborative 
fact  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  all  this  was  only 
a  single  symbol  of  what  must  always  fill  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  consciousness.  Tertullian  says,  *'  We  feel  pained  if 
any  of  the  wine  or  even  of  oiu'  bread  be  spilled  upon  the 

*  See   Neander's   General    History   of  the   Christian   Religion   and 
Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  462 — 464,     Stand.  Library  ed. — Tk. 
VOL.  II.  X 
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ground."  There  is  implied  in  tliis  a  beautiful  Christian  sen- 
timeut,  the  consciousness  of  the  thanks  due  to  God  for  his 
earthly  gifts,  wliich  ought  to  be  something  sacred  to  Chris- 
tians ;  perhaps  also  there  is  a  reference  to  the  consecration  of 
the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Holy  Supper.  Nevertheless,  it 
cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  perversion  of  what  was  origi- 
nally a  symbolical  expression  passed  into  a  painful  siipersti- 
tion.  What  we  have  here  remai-ked,  is  strikingly  exemphfied 
in  the  last  instance  Tertullian  adduces  of  tradition,  the  cus- 
tom prevalent  among  Christians  of  marking  the  forehead  with 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  all  their  travels  and  movements, 
in  coming  in  and  going  out,  in  all  the  daily  employments  of 
life,  such  as  di'essing  and  washing.  A  genuine  Christian  idea 
was  implied  in  this  practice,  that  the  whole  life  of  the 
Christian  in  all  its  separate  acts  must  be  sanctified  through 
the  consciousness  of  redemption,  through  a  reference  to  Christ 
the  crucified  as  the  Redeemer.  The  consecration  of  the  Cross 
was  to  be  extended  to  eveiything.  This  would  indeed  have 
been  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  life,  if  what  this  symbol 
represented  liad  met  with  its  true  fulfilment.  But  it  came  to 
pass,  that  what  originally  proceeded  from  the  inward  Christian 
life  and  was  a  sensible  expression  of  it,  afterwards  degenerated 
into  a  mere  mechanism,  so  that  a  supernatural  sanctifying 
powder  was  ascribed  to  the  outward  act  in  and  for  itself,  and 
thus  it  served  rather  to  obscure  the  idea  of  Christianity  than 
to  make  it  the  evei'-present  centre  of  the  Christian  life.  These 
instances  given  by  Tertullian  of  what  was  regarded  in  his 
time  as  having  the  authority  of  tradition,  are  suited  to  eluci- 
date our  remarks  on  the  various  elements  of  which  tradition 
was  composed. 

Tertullian  wished  to  prove  by  internal  grounds,  what  was 
allowed  by  Christian  usage.  But  since  he  washed  to  find 
reasons  for  prohibiting  what  in  itself  was  permissible,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recoi-u-se  to  many  unsound  arguments.  He 
wished  to  show  that  crowning  with  garlands  was  something 
unnatural.  But  even  as  a  Montanist  he  would  by  no  means 
renounce  all  pleasures  of  the  senses.  He  says,  "  All  sub- 
stances are  pure  as  being  the  creatures  of  God,  and  in  this 
their  character,  fit  for  the  use  of  all ;  but  the  application 
of  the  very  use  makes  the  difference.  For  even  I  kill  a  fowl 
for  myself  no  less  than  Socrates  did  for  ^sculapius ;  and  if  the 
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odour  of  any  place  offends  me,  T  burn  something  from  Arabia, 
but  not  with  the  same  ceremony,  nor  in  the  same  dress,  nor 
with  the  same  outward  show  which  is  employed  npon  idols." 
But  he  requires  that  all  natural  productions  should  be  made 
use  of  agreeably  to  the  laws  establisheil  by  the  Creator,  in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  their  original  destination.   He  attri- 
butes every  peiTersion  of  nature,  every  abuse  of  her  pro- 
ductions, to  Satan  and  sin.     To  supjiort  this  view  he  refers 
to  Rom.  viii.  20,  in  which  nature  is  described  as  subject  to 
vanity  through  the  sin  of  man.     By  means  of  Christianity 
natm-e  regains  her  original  rights;  all  things  are  restored  to 
their  natural  use.     Tertullian  has  here  recognised  correctly 
the  principle  of  Christian  morals,  and  the  depth  of  his  mind 
is  shown  in  his  knowing  how  to  institute  an  inqxiiry  on  a 
subject  so  external  and  isolated  in  connexion  with  the  highest 
truths.     But  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  conducts  it, 
lays  him  open  to  the  cliarge  of  sophistry.     He  en-s  in  hi.s 
application  of  a  correct  principle,  since  he  determines  in  an 
arbitmry  manner,  what  is  natural,  and  what  is  unnatural 
He  does  not  acknowledge  the  freedom  with  which  man  is 
called  to  u.se  the  productions  of  nature,  and  to  use  them  as 
symbols  for  the  spirit.     The  idea  of  the  natural  is  formed  by 
him  in  too  mechanical  a  manner.     Flowers  are  intended  only 
to  gi'atify  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell ;  this  alone  is  their 
natural  use.     To  make  them  into  garlands  as  symbols  of  joy 
and  festivity  appeared  to   Tertullian   to  be   a  perversion  of 
nature,  an  act  of  sacrilege  against  their  Creator.     Here  we 
perceive  the   contraction   of  the  ethical  sj^irit  which  would 
narrow  Christian  freedom  by  arbitraiy  maxims  in  the  appro- 
priation of  the  world.     We  impute  this  to  what  might  be 
designated  by  the  name  of  pietism.     As  belonging  to  the 
passages  in  which  Tertullian,  who  sometimes  was  overcome  by 
a  Jewish  element,  most  clearly  marks  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Christian  stand-point  in  relation  to  the  Old  Testai^'^nt,  we 
may  quote  tlie  words,  where,  appealing  to  the  typical  character 
of  the  Jewish  cidtus,  he  say.s,   "  But  if  they  were  figures  of 
ourselves — (for  we  are  both  temples  of  God,  and  his  altars, 
and  lights,  and  vessels) — this  also  they  foreshowed  in  a  figure^ 
that  men  of  God  ought  not  to  be  crowned." ' 

The  question  respecting  this  corona  militaris  lod  him  to 
'  Cap.  ix. 
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discuss  the  question  whether  military  service  in  general  was 
allowable  for  Christians.  He  declared  himself  against  it  on 
very  similar  gi-ounds  to  those  he  had  made  use  of  before  his 
transition  to  Montanism.  The  unconditional  obedience  to  one 
man,  to  whose  service  the  soldier  surrendered  himself,  appeared 
to  him  as  something  unchristian  ;  and  not  less  unchristian  he 
considered  it  that  man  should  thereby  be  released  from  all 
the  bonds  of  natui'e  which  Christianity  held  sacred,  though  in 
subordination  to  Christ.  He  says,^  "  Do  we  believe  that  a 
human  sacrament  may  supersede  a  divine  one,  and  that  a  man 
may  pledge  his  name  to  another  lord  after  Christ  1  and  re- 
nounce father  and  mothei',  and  all  that  are  nearest  to  him  1 — 
whom  the  law  teaches  should  be  honoured  and  loved  next  to 
God ;  whom  the  gospel  also  has  in  like  manner  honoured, 
only  not  valuing  them  more  than  Christ."  After  making  an 
erroneous  application  (as  we  have  noticed  above)  of  Christ's 
words  in  j\Iatt.  xxvi.  52,  "He  that  useth  the  sivorxl  shall  perish 
hy  the  sword"  he  adds,  "And  shall  the  son  of  peace  act  in 
battle,  whom  it  will  not  befit  even  to  go  to  law '?  Shall  he 
administer  bonds,  and  imprisonment,  and  tortures,  and  punish- 
ments, who  may  not  avenge  even  his  own  injuries?"  Ter- 
tulliau  is  still  bewildered  in  that  misapprehension  of  the 
precepts  in  the  Sermon  on  the  IVIount,  and  of  the  law  of 
Christian  love,  for  want  of  imderstanding  the  relation  love 
bears  to  justice  and  right,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 
These  were  manifest  defects,  which  could  only  be  remedied 
by  the  progressive  development  of  Christian  morals  and 
the  progressive  pervasion  of  earthly  relations  by  Christian 
principle.  In  order  to  prove  the  irreconcilableness  of  the 
militia  Christi  and  the  militia  seculi,  he  says,  "Shall  he  keep 
his  military  station  for  any  other  than  for  Christ  1  or  on  the 
Lord's  day,  when  he  does  not  do  it  even  for  Christ  V  (This 
is  an  allusion  to  the  times  for  fasting  and  prayer,  for  which, 
Weduesda3's  and  Fridays  were  paiticidarly  chosen,  and  which 
by  a  common  metaphor,  being  regarded  as  the  watch-hoiu's  of 
the  Christian  soldier,  Tertullian  here  calls  his  stationes.  The 
statio  in  Ca3sar's  service  was  inconsistent  with  his  statio  in  the 
ser\ace  of  the  one  Lord  Christ.  But  even  on  a  Sunday  the 
Cliristian  soldier  must  omit  his  watch-service,  which  appeared 
t-o  be  a  desecration  of  that  day,  when  even  the  stationes  of  the 
*  Cap.  xi. 
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ChnatisiB.  mlUtia  were  not  allowable.)  "And  shall  he  keep 
watch  befoije  those  temples  which  he  has  renounced  1  And 
shall  he  sit  at  meat  where  the  apostle  would  not  have  him  1 " 
(i.  e.  in  idol- temples.)  Here  also  we  perceive  a  misunder- 
standing in  the  interpretation  of  Paul's  words,  for  he  is  not 
there  (1  Cor.  viii.  10)  speaking  of  eating  in  idol- temples, 
simply  as  such,  but  of  partaking  of  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
idola.  "  And  shall  he  defend  by  night  those  whom  in  the 
day-time  he  has  put  to  flight  by  his  exorcisms,"  (this  refers  to 
the  exorcising  of  evil  spirits,  whom  TertuUian  identified  with 
the  false  gods,)  "  leaning  and  resting  upon  a  spear  wherewith 
Christ's  side  was  pierced  1"  (The  watch-service  before  the 
heathen  temples.)  "  Shall  he  also  carry  the  standard,  the 
rival  of  Christ '?  And  shall  he  ask  for  a  watchword  from  the 
emperor,  who  has  already  received  one  from  God  1  Shall  he 
when  dead  be  disturbed  by  the  tmmpet  of  the  trumpeter, 
who  expects  to  be  awakened  by  the  trump  of  the  angel  ? 
Shall  the  Christian  be  burnt  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
camj),  whom  Christ  has  freed  from  deserved  fire  f  (Here  we 
see  the  reason  of  the  disinclination  to  burn  the  dead  among 
Christians.) 

Yet  in  one  respect  TertuUian  expresses  himself  more  mildly 
than  in  his  earlier  pi-e-montanist  writings.  In  those  he 
appeared  to  disapprove  of  military  service  in  genei'al  for  Chris- 
tians ;  although  speaking  objectively  on  the  varieties  of  calling 
which  Chi'istians  had  to  carry  on  with  the  heathen,  he  reckons 
among  others,  military  service.  He  now  distinguishes  the 
two  cases, — when  a  person  being  a  Christian  chooses  the 
military  life,  or,  when  at  his  conversion  to  Christianity  he  is 
actually  engaged  in  that  vocation.  In  favour  of  the  latter 
remaining  in  his  calling,  it  was  usual  to  adduce  the  example 
of  the  soldiers  whom  John  baptized  ;  of  the  believing  centurion 
whom  Chi-ist  commended ;  and  of  Cornelius,  who  was  con- 
verted by  Peter.  And  these  examples  appeai'ed  to  have  had 
some  weight  with  TertuUian.  Such  persons,  he  declared, 
must  either  leave  the  army  immediately  on  their  baptism,  as 
many  had  done  ;  or  at  all  events  they  must  take  care  to  do 
nothing  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  which  could  not  bo 
allowed  even  in  military  service  ;  or  lastly,  they  nuist  suffer 
for  the  cause  of  God,  to  which  likewise  believers  in  the 
capacity  of  citizens  were  pledged.     "  A  Christian  is  nowhere 
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anything  else.  The  Gospel  is  one ;  and  Jesus  is  the  $ame. 
In  his  sight  v  he  believing  citizen  is  n  soldier "  (namely  in 
respect  of  his  calling  and  duties  as  a  miles  Christi),  "  and  the 
believing  soldier^  is  a  citizen  ;"  (he  has  the  same  duties,  and 
cannot  excuse  himself  for  neglecting  them  on  the  plea  of  his 
military  profession.) 

Tertullian  justly  observes,  that  if  the  necessity  of  any 
worldly  relation  or  calling  could  furnish  an  excuse  for  the 
neglect  of  any  Christian  duty,  the  entire  sanctity  of  Christian 
morals  would  soon  be  destroyed ;  for  every  voluntary  act 
might  easily  find  an  apology  in  the  pressure  of  outward 
circumstances.-  He  touches  particularly  on  the  inducement 
held  out  at  that  time  for  wearing  laurel  crowns,  the  donative 
to  the  soldiers  on  account  of  their  victory,  (probably  that  over 
the  Parthians,)  and  says  in  this  connexion — "The  same  laurel 
is  denounced  in  the  distribution  of  the  donative.  Evidently 
it  is  not  a  gratuitous  idolatry,  since  it  sells  Christ  for  certain 
pieces  of  gold,  as  Judas  did  for  pieces  of  silvez*.  Shall  this  be 
the  meaning  of,  'Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon;'  to  give 
the  hand  to  mammon,  and  to  apostatize  from  God?  Shall 
this  be  the  meaning  of,  'Render  to  Ccesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's ; '  not  to  render 
the  man  to  God,  and  to  take  the  denarius  from  Csesar  ?  Is 
the  triumphal  laurel  composed  of  leaves,  or  of  corpses  1  Is  it 
adorned  with  plates,  or  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead  1  Is  it 
bedewed  with  ointments,  or  with  the  tears  of  wives  and 
mothers  1  perhaps  even  of  some  Christians,  for  Christ  is 
among  the  barbarians."  This  last  ex]3ression  very  well  suits 
the  victory  over  the  Parthians,  for  Christianity  at  an  early 
period  had  spread  itself  in  the  provinces  of  the  Parthian 
empire. 

Another  occasion  on  which  crowns  of  laurel  were  used,  was 
to  adorn  slaves  when  they  obtained  their  freedom.  In  passing 
his  judgment  on  this  use  of  them,  Tertullian  proceeds  fi*om 
an  ideal  point  of  view,  and  manifests  that  the  reference  to  the 
highest  good  was  ever  present  to  his  thoughts.  In  opposition 
to  the  ancient  staj.id»ppiut,  on  which  earthly  freedom  was  the 

1  Cap.  xi.     The  vnles  here  must  evidently  hejidelis,  not  injidelis. 

2  "  Coeterum  subvertit  totam  substantiam  saeramenti  causatio  ejusniodi 
ut  etiam  voluntariis  delictis  fibulam  Jaxct:  nam  et  voluntas  potent 
necessitas  coutcndi,  habeas  scilicet,  unde  cogatur."     Cap.  xi. 
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highest  good,  he  regards  all  mere  outward  eartlily  freed(.)ni  as 
only  apparent  and  valueless  ;  and  true  freedom  only  that 
which  has  its  foundation  in  the  inner  man,  and  proceeds  from 
redemption.  But  similarly  to  what  we  have  already  re- 
marked, in  combating  the  excessive  valuation  of  earthly 
freedom,  he  falls  into  the  opposite  extreme,  since  he  does  not 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  earthly  freedom,  even  as  a 
subordinate  good  in  connexion  with  the  highest  good,  the 
only  true  and  essential  freedom.  That  defect  in  his  views  is 
to  be  seen  throughout,  which  was  founded  on  the  complete  one- 
sidedness  in  Lis  conception  of  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian life, — a  one-sidedness  which  corresponded  to  the  general 
character  of  this  first  stage  in  the  development  of  the  church, 
and  shows  that  he  had  not  yet  found  the  right  adjustment  of 
the  relation  of  all  earthly  things  to  the  divine.  "  Earthly  free- 
dom," he  says,  "gives  crowns.  But  thou  art  already  redeemed 
by  Christ,  and  that  at  a  great  price.  How  can  the  world  set 
free  another's  servant  1  Though  it  seems  to  be  freedom,  yet 
is  it  seen  also  to  be  servitude,  in  the  world  all  things  are 
imaginary,  and  nothing  real.  For  even  then  thou  wast  free 
from  man,  being  redeemed  by  Christ;  and  now,  tli  -ugh  made 
free  by  man,  thou  art  Christ's  servant.  If  thou  thmkest  that 
the  freedom  of  the  world  is  true  lilterty,  so  that  thou  even 
distinguishest  it  by  a  crown,  thou  hast  returned  to  the  service 
of  man,  which  thou  thinkest  to  be  liberty  ;  thou,  hast  lost  the 
freedom  of  Chi'ist,  which  thou  thinkest  to  be  servitude."'  It 
is  Tertullian's  leading  idea,  that  on  the  highest  stand-point 
the  antagonism  of  freedom  and  dependence  is  lost.  True 
freedom  is  inseparably  connected  with  dependence  on  Christ, 
and  only  in  this  dependence  on  him  is  to  be  found  freedom 
and  independence  in  relation  to  all  created  objects.  Hence 
the  ideas  of  freedom  and  dependence,  according  to  the 
common  judgment  of  the  world,  were,  in  Tertullian's  opinion, 
no   reality,   but  a  mere   semblance.      The  Christian,   as  he 

'  "  Coronat  et  libertas  ssecularis.  Sed  tu  jam  redemptus  es  a  Christo, 
et  qnidam  magno.  Servum  alienum  quomodo  saeculum  manumittet ! 
Elsi  libertas  videtur,  sed  et  servitus  videbitur.  Omnia  imaginaria  iu 
saeculo,  et  nihil  veri.  Nam  et  tunc  liber  hominis  eras,  redemptus  a 
Christo,  et  nunc  servus  es  Christi,  licet  manumissus  ab  homine.  Si 
veram  putes  saeculi  libertatem,  ut  et  corona  consigncs,  redisti  in  servi- 
tutem  hominis,  quam  putas  lil>ertatem;  amisisti  libertatem  Christi,  quam 
putas  servitutem."     Cap.  xiii. 
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thought,  had  entirely  renounced  this  stand-point.  With  a 
consciousness  springing  \ip  in  his  own  soul  of  this  Christian 
freedom,  Tertullian  beautifully  says — "So  far  must  the  Chris- 
tian be  from  putting  this  work  of  idolatry  on  his  own  head, 
yea,  I  might  even  say  on  Christ,  if  so  be  that  Christ  is  the 
head  of  the  man,  which  head  is  as  free  as  Christ  himself,  not 
obliged  to  wear  a  veil,  far  less  a  bandage.  Moreover,  the 
head  which  is  obliged  to  wear  a  veil,  the  head  of  the  woman 
being  alreadjr  occupied  by  a  veil,  has  not  room  for  a  bandage. 
She  beiirs  the  burden  of  her  own  subjection.  If  she  ought 
not  to  be  seen  with  her  head  vuicovered  hecaiise  of  the  angels, 
much  more,  having  her  head  crowned,  w'ill  she  offend  those 
who  are,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  wearing  their  crowns." 
It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  understands  the  words  Eid  tovq 
ayyiXovQ,  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  to  be  used  resj)ecting  good  angels. 
Befoi'e  their  sight  the  woman  must  appear  with  a  veil  as  a 
sign  of  humility,  of  her  natural  dependence  on  the  man.  But 
if  she  would  displease  the  angels  by  rejecting  this  mark  of 
dependence,  how  much  more  if  she  stood  before  them  (who 
already  wear  a  heavenly  crown)  with  the  proud  ornament  of 
a  wreath. 

Tertullian  closes  this  book  with  words  which  testify  how,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  least  important  things,  the  reference 
to  Christ  was  the  central  point  that  determined  the  whole 
style  of  his  contemplations.^  "  If,  for  these  things,  thou 
owest  thy  head  to  him,  who  for  thee  wore  a  crown  of  thorns, 
pay  him,  if  thou  canst,  with  such  a  head  as  his  own  was  when 
he  offered  it  up  for  thine  ;  or  wear  not  a  ci'own  of  flowers,  if 
thou  art  not  able  to  wear  one  of  thorns;  if  thou  art  not  yet 
able  to  wear  (the  true)  crown  of  flowers,"  (the  martyr's  crown, 
the  testimonium  foridum.)  "  Preserve  undefiled  for  God  what 
is  his  own.     He  shall  crown  it  if  he  will.     Yea,  he  does  will ; 

1  The  agreement  is  remarkable  in  men  of  such  diiferent  characters  as 
Tertullian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  to  their  peculiar  modes  of 
contemplating  an  object  in  itself  of  such  little  importance.  Clement 
says  (lib.  ii.  p.  181),  -'The  living  image  of  God  is  not  to  be  crowned  like 
dead  idols."  He  has  a  similar  reference  to  Christ's  crown  of  thorns, 
(lib.  ii.  p.  182,}  "  It  is  foolish  that  we  who  have  heard  that  Christ  was 
crowned  with  thorns,  despising  the  honourable  sufferings  of  the  Lord, 
should  be  overcome  by  flowers  " — aAoyia-rov  aKriKodras  T]fxa.s  rhv  Kvpiov 
aKavdais  (aTifXfjifvov  aiiTovs  ivTpwpwvras  toj  crffw^  toO  Kvpiov  irddit,  ava- 
5er<r0oi  Tots  &vde(riv. 
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he  even  invites  tliee  to  it.  'To  him  that  overcometh,'  1  e  saith, 
'I  will  give  a  crown  of  life.  Be  tliou'  also  'fiiithful  imtc  death. 
'Fight  thou'  also  'the  good  fight,' for  which  the  apostle, with 
good  cause,  trusted  that  there  was  'laid  up  for  him  a  crown.' . .  . 
Why  coudemnest  thou  to  the  garland  and  the  wreath  that 
head  which  is  designed  for  a  kingly  crown  1  for  Christ  Jesus 
has  'made  us  kings  unto  God  and  his  Father.'  What  hast  thou 
to  do  with  a  perishing  flower  1  Thou  hast  a  flower  'out  of  the 
I'od  of  Jesse,'  on  which  all  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
rested, — a  flower  incorruptible,  unwitheriug,  everlasting,  by 
choosing  which,  the  good  soldier  (the  soldier  who,  despising 
the  crown  of  laurel,  meets  martjTclom)  has  been  promoted  to 
honour  in  the  ranks  of  heaven."  Although  Tertullian  did  not 
belong  to  those  who,  like  the  Alexandrian  fatliers,  recognised 
in  Pagrui  antiquity  a  preparation  for  Christianity,  yet  he  also 
found  in  the  myths  and  symbols  of  the  ancient  religion  a 
shadowy  image  of  divine  truth,  inasmuch  as  Satan,  from 
whom  he  deduced  tliese  religions,  appeared  to  him  as  the 
imitator  of  the  true,  the  mimic  of  the  divine.  From  this 
stand-point  he  also  thought,  in  his  Apology,  that  he  could 
detect  in  the  myths  a  counterfeit  type  of  Christian  truth.' 
He  adduces,  as  one  instance,  the  Persian  mysteries  of  Mythras. 
"  Blush  ye,"  says  Tertullian,  "his  fellow-soldiers  who  shall  now 
stand  condemned,  not  by  him,  but  by  any  soldier  of  Mythras, 
who,  when  he  is  initiated  in  the  cavern,  the  camp,  in  very 
truth,  of  darkness,  when  the  crown  is  offered  him,  (a  sword 
being  placed  between  him  and  it,  as  if  in  mimicry  of  martyr- 
dom,) and  then  fitted  on  his  head,  is  directed  to  put  it  aside 
from  his  head,  and  to  remove  it,  perhaps,  to  his  shouldei', 
saying  that  Mythras  is  his  crown."  In  this  Tertullian  finds 
a  counterfeit  imitation  of  Christian  self-denial,  since  the  Chi'is- 
tian  knows  no  other  crown  than  Christ. 

When  Tertullian  wrote  the  treatise  Be  Corona  Militis,  he 
had  ali'eady  formed  the  design  of  discussing  in  a  separate 
work,^  the  question  whether  a  Christian  might  lawfully  save 
himself  from  persecution  by  flight.  This  design  he  carried 
into  effect.     The  immediate  occasion  of  writing  it  was  a  ques- 

•  Cap.  xi.  "  Sciebant  et  qui  penes  vo.s  ejusmodi  fabulas  83mulas  ad 
destructionem  veritatis  istiusmodi  prtBmiuistravcruiit." 

*  "Sed  de  quiestiouibvis  cout'essioaum  alibi  docebimus." — De  Cor. 
Mil.  cap.  i. 
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tion  proposed  in  a  social  meeting  by  one  Fabius,  a  member  of 
the  catholic  church,  whether  it  became  a  Christian  to  flee 
from  an  impending  persecution.  It  was  tlie  general  principle 
practically  adopted  by  many  pious  Christians,  that  this  was 
entirely  accordant  with  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  dispute,  since  many  of  the  persons  present 
maintained  it,  but  Tertullian  held  the  contrary  opinion.  And 
since  the  warmth  of  the  debate  would  not  allow  him  to  state 
all  his  reasons,  he  composed,  in  the  first  instance  for  his 
friend  Fabius,  his  work  De  Fuga  in  Fersecutione — (On  Flight 
in  Persecution). 

Probably  the  point  here  brought  under  discussion  was  only 
a  question  disputed  between  the  Montanists  and  their  oppo- 
nents. Among  the  Montanists  themselves  there  could  be  no 
dispute  respecting  it.  According  to  their  general  ethical  ten- 
dencies and  principles,  it  was  already  decided  ;  for  an  enthu- 
siastic over- valuation  of  martyrdom  and  an  inclination  towards 
it  belonged  to  the  essence  of  Montanism  ;  and  in  this  respect 
a  tendency  that  had  existed  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  church 
had  fixed  itself  in  Montanism;  and  the  predominant  passivity, 
tlie  quietism  wliich  belonged  to  the  very  nature  of  Montanism, 
did  not  admit  of  the  employment  of  human  means,  to  contra- 
vene a  divine  dispensation,  which  could  only  be  met,  it  Avas 
believed,  by  absolute  resignation.  The  Montanist  spirit  was 
characteristically  expressed  in  the  mysterious  oraculai'  voices 
of  the  Montanist  prophets,  as  quoted  by  Tertullian  in  this 
treatise.  "  Wilt  thou  be  made  publicly  known  ?  it  is  well  for 
thee,  for  he  who  is  not  made  public  among  men,  will  be  so 
before  the  Lord  ;"  i.  e.  will  be  denounced  before  him  as  one 
who  has  denied  him.  "  Be  not  ashamed;  justice  brings  thee 
forth  into  public."  "  Why  art  thou  ashamed,  since  thou 
bearest  the  glory  of  it  ?  An  opportunity  is  given  since  thou 
art  seen  by  men."  "  Be  unwilling  to  die  on  your  beds,  in 
miscarriages  or  in  soft  fevers ;  but  wish  to  die  in  martyrdom, 
that  He  may  be  glorified  who  suffered  for  you."  We  recog- 
nise in  these  passages  that  enthusiastic  tendency  of  Christian 
feeling  for  which  the  sick-bed  and  the  pains  of  a  natural  death 
were  something  mean  and  despicable;  as  if  the  genuine  Chris- 
tian resignation,  the  disposition  to  imitate  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  could  not  be  maintamed  on  a  sick-couch  or  a  death- 
bed as  well  as  in  a  martyrdom.     This  contempt  of  wha'i  was 
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natural  to  man,  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  impress  of  the 
Christian  spirit.  For  the  Montanists,  therefore,  no  examina- 
tion was  here  required ;  a  positive  authority  had  already- 
decided  the  question  for  them.  The  new  utterances  of  the 
Paraclete  had  for  them  the  same  autliority  as  the  expressions 
of  Holy  Wiit.  And  as  at  a  later  period  the  advocates  of  the 
stand-point  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  employed  as  an 
arg»anent  in  its  favour,  that  what  among  others  who  call 
themselves  Christians  was  still  disputable,  could  no  longer  be 
so  among  those  who  regarded  the  authority  of  the  church, 
but  had  been  decided  in  a  manner  raised  above  all  doubt ;  so 
without  question  Tertullian  wished  to  make  use  of  this  for  the 
advantage  of  Montanism  among  those  who  were  not  disposed 
to  acknowledge  the  new  prophets,  when  he  says  of  his  oppo- 
nents, that  "  they  were  deservedly  in  doubt  respecting  other 
things,  since  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  Paraclete  who  led 
into  all  truth."  ^  We  here  see  what  is  shown  in  many  other 
respects,  that  many  things  have  passed  over  in  a  milder  and 
modified  form,  into  Roman  Catholicism  from  Montanism, 
which  represents  one  side  of  an  ultra-catholic  stand-point. 
But  Tertullian,  when  he  wrote  this,  had  so  much  greater  rea- 
son for  wishing  to  represent  Montanism  in  a  favourable  light, 
since  he  was  discussing  the  question  with  persons  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  decided  violent  opponents  of 
that  system.^  Hence  it  may  be  accounted  for,  that  Tertullian 
does  not  exhibit  so  much  vehemence  in  this  treatise  as  in  his 
other  writings  against  the  opponents  to  Montanism.  Yet  we 
perceive  the  sectarian  spirit  of  Montanism,  which  regarded 
the  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  new  pi-ophets  as  a  denial  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which  would  only  acknowledge  the  full 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  those  quarters  where  these 
new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  were  received.  According  to 
this  Montanist  view,  the  true  power  for  martyrdom  was  want- 
ing to  others,  because  they  did  not  surrender  themselves  to 
the  opei-ations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  were  poured  forth  in 
all  their  fulness  over  the  churches  by  the  new  prophets.  This 
is  very  manifest  from  the  closing  words  of  the  book,  to  which 
we  shall  come  in  the  sequel. 

'  "  Qui  si  forte  Paracletum  non  recipiendo,  deductorem  omnia  vert 
tatis  luerito  ai'.huc  etiam  aliis  quafistionilnis  obnoxii  estis."    Cap.  i. 
^  As  we  may  inftr  from  the  expression,  "  si  forte,"  &c. 
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Tertullian,  in  this  inquiry,  sets  out  from  the  question,  Are 
the  persecutions  against  the  church  an  operation  of  the  evil 
spirit,  as  many  persons  maintained,  but  which  the  Gnostic 
Basilides  (only  on  another  side)  as  well  as  Tertullian  impugned, 
— or  are  they,  either  immediately  or  mediately,  a  work  of 
God,  and  take  place  under  his  direction  1  He  endeavoui-s  to 
prove,  that  although  perseciitions  proceed  from  Satan,  yet  he 
can  effect  nothing  against  the  will  of  God,  and  can  only  act 
as  his  instrument.  They  take  place,  as  he  thinks,  for  a  two- 
fold object ;  to  prove  and  purify  true  believers,  and  to  make 
a  separation  between  them  and  those  who  are  only  apparent 
believers.  The  former  operation  of  persecutions  he  thus 
describes  :  "  When  is  God  more  trusted  but  when  he  is  more 
feared  1  and  when  is  that  but  in  times  of  persecution  1  The 
church  is  struck  with  amazement.  Then  faith  is  more  anxious 
in  its  undertakings  and  more  regular  in  fasts,  and  watchings, 
and  prayers,  and  humility,  in  diligence,  in  love,  in  holiness 
and  in  sobriety."  Tertullian  only  sees  weakness  of  faith,  when 
in  times  of  impending  persecutions  Christians  hold  their 
meetings  less  frequently  and  use  greater  caution  in  order  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  heathen.  He  says  to  them,  "  Know 
you  not,  that  God  is  Loi'd  of  all  1  and  if  it  be  God's  will, 
you  wiil  suffer  persecution ;  if  it  be  not  his  will,  then  the 
heathen  will  be  silent.  Only  believe  : — thou  believest  in  that 
God  without  whose  will  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground. 
I  think  that  we  are  of  more  value  than  many  spaiTOws."  But 
Tei-tullian's  op]3onents  certainly  need  not  submit  to  this  re- 
proach of  weakness  of  faith.  They  covild  assent  to  everything 
which  Tertullian  says  of  Christian  confidence  in  divine  guid- 
ance, and  yet  maintain  that  they  must  do  tlieir  part,  as  much 
as  in  them  lay,  not  to  awaken  the  suspicion  and  wrath  of  the 
heathen,  and  to  maintain  peace  in  the  churches.  The  manner 
in  which  Tertullian  applied  a  principle  correct  in  itself,  could 
not  justify  the  conclusion,  that  hien  were  to  leave  everything 
in  God's  hands,  and  make  no  use  of  human  means.  This 
sentiment  was  certainly  connected  with  Montanist  quietism. 
Tertullian  quotes  expressions  of  his  opponents  in  which  they 
appeal  to  the  necessity  of  doing  their  utmost  while  exercising 
trust  in  God.  "  I  do  my  part,"  says  the  representative  of  the 
opposite  system,  "  I  flee,  lest  I  should  perish  if  I  denied  the 
faith.     It  depends  on  God  to  bring  me  back  again  from  flight 
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when  he  pleases/"  But  Tertullian,  who  judged  differently 
from  the  party  he  opposed  respecting  the  relation  of  human 
action  to  the  Divine  will,  charged  them  with  the  want  of  ti-ue 
faith  in  God,  which  would  impel  believers,  not  to  flee,  but  to 
commit  eveiything  to  God,  while  they  remained  with  confi- 
dence. He  says,  "Do  we  not  acknowledge  the  power  of  God, 
that,  as  he  can  bring  us  back  from  flight,  so  also,  if  we  do  not 
flee,  yea  even  if  we  walk  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  he  can 
protect  us  1  How  is  this,  that  thou,  in  order  to  flee,  givest  God 
the  glory  of  being  able  to  bring  thee  back  from  flight ;  but  thou 
dost  not  give  him  the  glory  when  thou  testifiest  of  him  that 
thou  doubtest  of  the  power  of  his  protection?  Why  dost  not 
thou  rather  say  with  steadfast  trust  in  God,  I  do  what  is  my 
part ;  I  do  not  depart ;  God,  if  he  pleases,  w^ll  protect  me." 

But  yet  his  opponents  might  answer  in  an  evangelical 
sense,  "  I  distrust  not  (;tod's  al  mightiness,  but  my  own  weak- 
ness. I  know,  indeed,  that  he  can  give  me  power  to  remain 
steadfast  and  fixithful  to  him  under  all  tortures ;  but  I  do  not 
venture  to  request  this  of  him  that  he  would  grant  me  such 
power,  until  he  places  me  in  a  situation  from  which  I  have 
no  other  means  of  escape.  The  example  of  my  Lord  admo- 
nishes me  not  to  tempt  my  God,  as  long  as  other  means  ot 
deliverance  are  left  me.  If  I  find  no  deliverance  in  human 
means,  then  I  know  upon  whom  I  must  depend."  This  has 
been  the  principle  of  all  thoughtful  Christians,  who  hence 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a  punishment  of  insolent  pride,  when 
a  Christian,  who  exposes  himself  to  danger,  afterwards  falls  a 
victim  to  it. 

In  order  to  show  the  uselessness  of  fleeing  from  pei'secution, 
and  that  no  one  can  avoid  what  is  God's  will,  Tertullian 
adduces  an  example  that  in  reality  rather  tells  against  him. 
One  Rutilius  had  often  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  also  endea- 
voured to  purchase  the  connivance  of  the  officers  who  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  At  last  he  was  unexpectedly  seized, 
and  brought  before  the  governor.  He  underwent  torture, 
but  recovei'ed,  and  had  strength  sufficient  to  die  on  the 
funeral  pile.  It  is  evident  that  this  example  might  have  been 
justly  adduced  in  favour  of  tlie  lawfulness  of  flight.  Since 
this  Rutilius  (it  might  be  said)  had  not  trusted  himself  too 

*  "  Quod  meum  est,  fugio  ;  ne  peream  si  negavero.  Illiiis  est  si 
Toluerit,  etiam  fugientem  me  ruducciv,  iu  medium."     Cap.  v. 
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much,  nor  tempted  God ;  but  had  humbly  acted  according 
to  the  Lord's  directions  in  Matt.  x.  23 j  the  Lord  granted 
him  strengtli  when  he  stood  in  need  of  it. ' 

Tertullian,  in  order  to  set  aside  the  rule  drawn  from 
Christ's  words,  that  "a  man,  if  persecuted  in  one  city,  should 
flee  to  another,"  applies  the  hermeneutic  canon,  that  no  words 
are  to  be  taken  in  an  unlimited  universality,  but  that  much 
de}>ends  on  the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  persons 
to  whom,  and  the  jjarticular  reference  with  which,  anything  is 
said ;'-  and  he  correctly  perceives  that  the  directions  which 
Clu-ist  at  first  gave  to  his  apostles  in  reference  to  their 
preaching,  were  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
since  it  was  of  the  last  importance  for  all  future  ages  that  the 
apostles  should  lay  the  foundation  of  the  church  by  preaching 
the  Gospel.  He  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  tlie  fact  that 
the  direction  the  apostles  received,  "not  to  enter  the  cities  of 
Samaria,  nor  go  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,"  could  only  belong  to 
the  first  period  of  their  ministry.  We  see  that  Tertullian 
could  discover  what  was  true  in  the  historical  references  of 
exposition,  when  he  was  not  led  away  by  some  party  interest. 
But  though,  on  other  occasions,  he  was  aware  that  a  more 
general  maxim  might  be  drawn  from  what  was  at  first  said 
witli  a  peculiar,  restricted  reference ;  yet  here  he  makes  no 
such  application  of  the  passage,  but,  involved  in  the  im- 
mediate interest  of  controversy,  confines  himself  to  the  tem- 
porary meaning  of  the  words,  which,  moi'eover,  he  explained 
in  far  too  limited  a  manner.  He  maintains,  that  as  soon  as 
the  Gospel  had  been  published  in  Judea,  the  rule  lost  its 
application,  and  as  a  proof  he  adduces  the  example  of  Paul. 
That  apostle,  while  this  rule  was  still  in  force,  saved  himself 
by  flight  from  Damascus  ;  but  at  a  later  period,  no  danger, 
however  threatening,  could  deter  him  from  undertaking  his 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  But  Tertullian  did  not  take  into 
consideration  what  he  himself  deemed  necessary  for  the  right 
understanding  of  Scripture — the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  this  happened;  that  Paul  was  assured  of  a  special  Divine 
call,  and  satisfied  with  obeying  this,  left  the  event  to  God. 
And  those  persons  who  pleaded  for  the  liberty  of  fleeing  m 

'  "Quia  prajceptum  adimplevit,  fugiens  de  civitate  in  civitatem." 
*    Tluit  tiie  "seusus  Domini  et  personas  suas  habuerit  et  tempora  et 
causa.-*."    Cap  vi, 
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times  of  persecution,  certainly  never  imagined  that  it  wjuld 
be  lawful  in  contravention  of  a  divine  call. 

His  opponents  appear  to  have  appealed  to  the  example  of 
Christ,  who  prayed  to  God  that,  if  possible,  the  cup  of  suffer- 
ing might  pass  from  him.  Tertullian  replied — It  would  be 
allowable  for  them  to  pray  to  God  as  Christ  did,  tliat  they 
might  be  spared  the  cup  of  suffering,  not  fleeing,  but  enduring 
the  conflict,  and  withal  saying  like  him — "  Not  our  will,  bat 
thine  be  done."  But  however  just  this  might  be,  his  oppo- 
nents were  not  silenced  by  it,  since  they  would  agree  with 
Tertullian,  that  men  should  commit  all  tilings  to  God's  will, 
and  be  ready  to  subordinate  their  own  to  it. 

Further,  his  opponents  appealed  to  the  passage  in  Eph. 
iv.  27,  according  to  the  version  used  in  the  African  chxu'ches, 
"Ne  locum  malo  detis."  Tertullian  justly  remarked,  that  this 
passage  referred  to  a  totally  chfferent  subject, — the  moderating 
of  anger,  that  persons  might  not  be  drawn  into  sin  by  the 
evil  spirit.^  But  his  opponents  drew  from  this  passage — and 
perhaps  not  without  reason — the  general  position,  that  we 
must  not  at  any  time  roTroy  ciSovut  rw  5ia/3oAw, — that  we  must 
not  wilfully  fall  into  temptations  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
avoid.  They  further  appealed  to  Eph.  v.  16,  according  to  the 
existing  ancient  Latin  version,  "  Redimendum  tempus  quia  dies 
nequam  sunt;"  which  passage — contrary,  indeed,  to  the  con- 
nexion— they  thus  explained :  that  by  Clu'istiau  prudence,  per- 
sons should  try  to  escape  persecution,  and  preserve  their  lives. 
Tertullian  more  correctly  understood  it  to  mean,  that  by  a  wise 
course  of  conduct,  they  should,  as  it  were,  purchase  the  time  as 
it  passed  away,  as  an  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  goodness. 

From  the  question  respecting  flight  in  times  of  persecution, 
Tertullian  passed  to  another,  closely  connected  with  it. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Roman  fumc- 
tiouaries  at  that  period,  it  had  become  usual  for  whole  Chi*is- 
tian  societies  or  individuals  to  pay  the  police  or  military  who 
were  sent  after  the  Christians  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to 
leave  them  unmolested.  The  question  might  very  properly 
be  raised,  whether  Christianity  allowed  the  employment  of  an 
evil  instrument  for  a  good  object, — whether  the  peace  of  the 
chm-ch  might  be  purchased  by  bribery.     In  reference  to  thia 

'  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  TertuUiau  had  here  in  view  malus — 
tiie  evil  one ;  or  vudum — evlL 
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subject,  Tertullian  says — "How  unworthy  is  it  of  God  and  his 
salvation  that  thou  shouldst  redeem  that  man  with  money, 

whom  Chi-ist  has  redeemed  with  his  blood The  Lord 

has  redeemed  him  fi-om  the  evil  angels,  from  spiritual  wicked- 
ness, from  the  darkness  of  this  world,  from  eternal  judgment, 
from  perpetual  death.  But  thou  makest  terms  for  him  with 
an  informer,  or  a  soldier,  or  some  paltry  officer,  in  an  under- 
hand, stealthy  manner, — for  him  whom  Christ  purchased  and 
manumitted  before  all  the  world."  However  beautifully  this 
is  expressed,  Tertullian  confoiuids  things  totally  distinct ; 
what  relates  to  earthly  arrangements,  and  what  belongs  to 
a  far  higher  order.  The  Christian  can,  certainly,  without 
detriment  to  his  inwai'd  freedom,  which  is  elevated  far  beyond 
all  the  shackles  of  earthly  relations,  submit  to  worldly  ar- 
rangements in  things  that  relate  to  the  oiiter  man.  Yet  it 
is  very  different  when  the  point  in  qiiestion  relates  to  an  im- 
moral disgraceful  means,  which  may  with  truth  be  described 
as  inconsistent  with  the  exalted  dignity  of  a  Christian.  Ter- 
tullian's  remark  involves  the  requirement,  that  Christians 
should  only  employ  such  means  for  their  repose  as  corre- 
spond to  their  own  dig-nity — that  they  should  seek  to  obtain 
only  a  legal  freedom  for  the  exercise  of  their  worship.  Thus 
Tertullian  might  protest  against  a  practice  by  which  Christians 
promoted  and  made  use  of  immorality,  and  led  othei-s  into  an 
immoral  course  by  a  neglect  of  duty  and  receiving  bribes.  ^ 
Here  he  could  appeal  to  the  example  of  Paul,  who  would  not 
employ  bribery  in  order  to  gain  his  release  from  the  governor 
Felix.  He  also  coi;ld  justly  call  it  disgraceful  for  Christian  con- 
gregations, when  in  the  list  of  the  head  of  the  police,  among 
those  who  bargained  for  following  a  forbidden,  immoral  or 
disgraceful  calling,  even  Christian  churches  could  be  found. - 

Tertullian,  who  as  a  Montanist  was  at  issue  on  many  points 
with  the  clergy,  was  disposed  to  represent  the  clergy,  and 
especially  the  bishops,  in  an  unfavourable  light,  of  which  we 
have    already  seen   an  instance.      And   in   this  treatise   he 

*  "  Miles  me  vel  delator  vel  inimieus  concutit,  nihil  Csesari  exigens, 
imo  contra  faciens,  cum  Christianum,  legibus  humanis  reum,  mercede 
dimitlit."     Cap.  xii. 

^  "  Nescio  dolendum  an  einiliescendum  sit,  cnm  in  mntiieibus  bene- 
ficiariorum  et  curiosonim  inter  tabernarios  et  lanios,  et  ftires  balneorrin 
et  alcones  et  lenoues,  Cliri!:  tiaui  quoque  vectigales  coatinentur."  Cap.  xi ii 
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reproached  them  for  setting  a  bad  example  to  their  flocks,  by 
timidly  forsaking  them  in  times  of  persecution.  "  But  whea 
those  who  stand  at  the  head"  (i.  e.  the  deacons,  presbyters,  and 
bishops)  "  flee,  how  can  the  laity  underetand  in  what  sense  the 
Lord  says,  that  his  disciples  should  flee  from  one  city  to 
another  ?  When  the  leaders  flee,  who  of  the  common  soldiers 
will  listen  to  those  who  exhort  them  to  stand  their  ground  in 
the  field  of  battle?"^  It  might  certainly  happen  that  in  many 
cases  the  clergy  absconded  through  cowardice ;  but  the 
bishops,  as  w^e  have  remarked  above,  might  have  good  I'easou 
for  withdrawing  themselves  awhile  from  their  congregations, 
in  order  to  preserve  themselves  for  them  and  to  obtain  rest. 
But  Tertullian,  owing  to  his  Montanist  principles  and  the 
warmth  of  his  temperament,  was  not  capable  of  discriminating 
in  such  cases  the  difference  of  circumstances.  He  particularly 
reproached  the  clergy  for  employing  those  unworthy  means 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  which  he  terms  mim- 
•maria  fuga,  ^  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  procure  rest  for  their 
congi-egations  1  "  Did  the  apostles,"  he  says  ironically,  ''  give 
this  form  to  the  episcopacy  with  foresight,  in  order  that  they 
might  securely  enjoy  their  nile  under  the  pretence  of  pro- 
curing peace  1  Such  a  peace,  forsooth,  did  Christ  procui-e 
when  he  returned  to  the  Father,  which  is  to  be  redeemed 
fi'om  the  soldiery  by  presents  at  the  satm-nalia  !"^ 

To  the  qiiestion,  How  then  can  we  hold  our  religious 
assemblies,  om-  meetings  for  worship  1  he  answers,  "  Cer- 
tainly in  the  same  manner  as  the  apostles,  who  were  safe 
through  their  foith,  not  through  their  money.  Guard  thyself 
by  wisdom,  not  by  bribei-y ;  for  thou  wilt  not  be  safe  before 
the  people,  though  thou  hast  bought  thyself  ofi"  from  the 
mihtary."  Indeed  these  instances  of  bribery  only  increased 
the  exactions  on  the  Christians,  since  many  persons  employed 
it  as  a  means  to  extort  money  from  them.  The  practice 
which  on  moral  grounds  could  not  be  sanctioned,  proved  to 
be  eqxially  objectionable  on  the  score  of  prudence.     "  There- 

'  Cap.  xi.  2  Cap.  xii. 

'  "  Hanc  episcopatui  formam  apostoli  providentius  condiderunt,  ut 
regno  suo  riecuri  frui  possent  sub  obtentu  procurandi  pacem,"  (this  last 
word  has  evidently  fallen  out,  as  the  following  sentence  shows.)  "  Scilicet 
enim  talem  pacem  Christus  ad  Patrem  regrediens  mandavita  militibua 
per  Saturnalitia  redimendam."     Cap.  liii. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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fore  employ  only  for  tliy  safeguard,  faith  and  wisdom;  if  thou 
makest  no  use  of  them,  thou  mayst  lose  thy  redemption ;  and 
if  thou  dost  use  them,  thou  wilt  not  want  thy  redemption. 
Lastly,  if  thou  canst  not  hold  meetings  by  day,  thoii  hast 
the  night,  when  the  light  of  Christ  is  luminous  against  it. ' 
Thou  canst  not  go  about  to  individuals ;  let  the  church  consist 
of  three.  Better  not  to  see  the  multitudes  that  compose  thy 
church  for  some  time,  than  dispose  of  them  by  auction." 

Tertullian  concludes  in  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  Montanist 
party,  who  regarded  all  other  Christians  as  belonging  to  the 
world,  and  believed  that  they  alone  were  spiritually  minded 
and  possessed  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  On  this  account,"  he  says, 
after  apologizing  for  the  severity  of  his  reqvurements,  "  the 
Pai'aclete  was  necessarily  the  leader  into  all  truth,  the  exhorter 
to  all  endurance.  They  who  receive  him  understand  neither 
to  flee  nor  to  redeem  themselves,  having  him  who  will  be 
oiir  advocate — as  he  will  speak  when  we  are  examined,  so  he 
will  assist  us  in  suffering." 

These  continued  persecutions  induced  Tertullian  to  urge 
the  obligation  of  steadfastly  confessing  the  Christian  truth, 
not  as  in  his  writings  before  mentioned  in  controversy  with  a 
party  in  the  chiu-ch,  for  here  he  had  to  treat  of  a  subject  in 
which  he  agreed  witli  the  members  in  general  of  the  church, 
though  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics.  But  among  these  there 
were  in  this  respect  various  opinions  wliich  Tertullian  knew 
hardly  how  to  distingxiish,  from  the  stand-point  of  his  enthu- 
siastic zeal  for  mart}T:'dom  and  his  passionate  polemics.  Some 
contended,  like  a  Heracleon  or  a  Basilides,  only  against  an 
excessive  veneration  for  martyrs,  and  an  over-valuation  of 
martyrdom  as  an  external  and  isolated  act.  It  was  far  from 
their  intention  to  restrict  in  general  the  duty  of  confession. 
But  others,  as  the  Pseudo-Basilidians  whom  Irenseus  describes, 
and  those  against  whom  the  treatise  of  Tertullian  we  are 
about  to  mention  was  directed,  were  really  compelled,  by  the 
opposition  which  they  made  between  the  esoteric  and  exoteric 
ptand-point,  to  represent  confession  before  the  heathen  world 
aT  something  not  obligatoiy,  and  even  useless,  by  which  a 
person  surrendered  himself  to  death  without  necessity.  The 
multitude,  they  thought,  could  understand  nothing  at  all  of 

'  "  Habes  noctem,  luce  Christi  luminosa  adversus  earn,"  is  e<  idently 
the  coirect  reading. 
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higher  truth  ;  it  must  be  kept  concealed  from  tliem.  Every- 
thing depended  on  internal  devotion,  not  on  external  confes- 
sion, A  blood-thirsty  God  could  not  be  the  true  God. 
Tertullian  says  of  such  persons,  that  on  first  hearing  them,  as 
they  manifested  their  sympathy  with  suffering  Christians,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  they  belonged  to  the  better- 
disposed  among  the  heathens  who  testified  their  regard  for 
the  Christians.  We  see  from  these  words  of  Tertullian  that 
there  were  persons  among  the  heathen  who,  untouched  by  the 
popular  fanaticism,  and  not  entangled  in  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  law,  following  a  better  feeling,  witnessed  with  regret 
the  persecutions  against  the  Ckristians.  Since  those  Gnostics 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  common  chui-ch  views  in 
order  to  gain  an  entrance  for  themselves,  they  said, — "  Christ 
has  died  once  for  us  in  order  to  free  us  from  death.  If  he 
should  desire  that  we  should  die  again  for  him,  does  he  expect 
his  salvation  from  our  death  1  How  should  God,  who  rejects 
the  blood  of  animals  in  st^crifice,  desire  human  sacrifices'? 
Certainly  he  would  rather  have  the  repentance  of  a  sinner 
than  his  death." 

Also  here  we  recognise  Tertullian  as  the  representative  of  An- 
tignosticism,  of  the  erroneous  tendency  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  Gnostics.  Here  is  exactly  that  over-valuation  of  martyr- 
dom, which  regarded  it  as  a  second  baptism — the  bajjtis/nus 
sanguinis,  as  Tertullian  calls  it.  This  was  connected  with  a 
twofold  error,  the  false  view  of  repentance,  and  of  martyrdom. 
In  all  three  points  there  was  the  same  fundamental  error  of 
externality  and  of  isolation,  which  arbitrarily  seized  upon  one 
specific  point  out  of  the  whole.  The  view  on  which  the  whole 
Avas  founded  was,  that  by  baptism,  an  individual  received, 
once  for  all,  a  complete  remission  of  sins — that  he  became  at 
once  a  pure  man  throughout.  Whoever  did  not  preserve  this 
purity,  but  defiled  it  again  by  sins  into  which  he  fell  after 
baptism,  would  require  a  new  satisfaction  for  the  divine  jus- 
tice, and  a  new  purification,  since  he  had  lost  by  his  own 
negligence,  that  which  had  been  granted  him  through  the  re- 
demptive sufferings  of  Christ,  in  connexion  with  his  baptism. 
Now,  by  the  sufferings  of  martyrdom,  the  new  satisfaction 
required  is  perfectly  rendered,  and  the  fallen  person  receives 
again  complete  purification ;  hencefo)'ward  he  is  a  newly 
baptized  man,  and,  as  such,  is  raised  a^ter  death  to  Paiadii;e, 
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instead  of  beino;,  like  others,  in  the  intermediate  state  of 
Hades.  Now^  if  baptism  were  i>'aced  in  the  right  relation  to 
regeneration,  as  an  act  embracing  the  whole  life,  with  all  the 
individual  points  of  repentance,  faith,  and  baptism  taken  in 
together,  it  would  have  followed  that  this  was  not  a  final  act 
concluded  at  once,  but  that  the  subjective  appropriation  of 
the  objective  salvation  given  through  Christ,  must  advance 
through  the  whole  Christian  hfe,  and  martyrdom  would  be 
viewed  in  connexion  with  this  purifying  process  of  the  whole 
life.  The  former  view  of  martyrdom,  simply  as  a  new  baptism, 
Tertullian  might  have  had  before  his  passing  over  to  Montanism; 
the  latter  is  connected,  as  we  have  seen,  with  that  generally 
spread  and  fundamental  error  of  externality.  But  it  was 
something  different  when  Tertullian  says  that  God  came  to 
the  help  of  human  weakness,  and  since  he  foresaw  that  many 
would  perish  after  baptism,  he  left  them  one  means  of  help  in 
martyrdom.  Still  there  appears  to  be  something  contained 
in  this  which  could  only  be  said  from  the  Montanist  stand- 
point. It  is  presupposed  that  those  who  sinned  after  baptism, 
that  is,  committed  'peccata  mortalia,  must  perish  ;  that  no 
sure  help  could  be  promised  them  by  repentance,  as  the 
church  party  maintained,  but  only  in  the  second  baptism 
of  martyrdom.  But  here  we  find  the  strictly  Montanist  doc- 
trine of  the  second  repentance,  as  we  shall  develop  it  further 
in  another  section.' 

*  Cap.  vi.  "Prospexerat  et  alias  Deus  imbecillitates  conditionis 
huraanae,  adversarii  insidias,  rerum  fallacias,  seculi  retia,  etiam  post 
lavacrum  periclitaturam  fidem,  pei'ituros  plerosquc  post  salutem,  qui 
vestitum  obsoletassent  nuptialem,  qui  faculis  oleum  non  prseparassent, 
qui  requirendi  per  monies  et  saitus  et  humeris  essent  reportandi. 
Posuit  igitur  secunda  solatia  et  extrema  prsesidia,  dimicationem  mar- 
tj-ris  et  lavacrum  sanguinis  exinde  securum  ....  Propria  enim  marty- 
ribus  nihil  jam  reputari  potest,  quibus  in  lavacro  ipsa  vita  deponitur." 
The  image  of  the  shepherd  who  carries  the  lamb  on  his  shoulders  would 
be  employed  by  the  opponents  of  Montanism  for  the  vindication  of  a 
repentance  referring  to  all  the  sins  committed  after  baptism,  and  suffi- 
cient for  obtaining  absolution,  and  so  far  this  passage  would  support  the 
opinion  that  this  treatise  was  written  by  Tertullian  before  he  became  a 
Montanist,  if  we  could  so  understand  it,  that  by  the  "  lavacrum  san- 
guinis" the  person  who  had  sinned  after  baptism  obtained  the  privilege 
of  being  restored  to  the  absolute  purity  of  the  baptismal  garment.  But 
Tertullian  in  this  passage  speaks  of  God's  having  left  this  way  for  the 
weakness  of  men,  since  they  would  otherwise  perish  ;  it  implies,  there- 
fore, that  for  the  sins  committed  after  baptism,  and  dissolving  the 
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But  the  Gnostics  found,  since  the  convictions  of  men  ai'e 
often  determined  by  their  inclinations,  more  easy  entrance 
because  they  made  the  conflict  easy  for  lukewarm  Christians 
in  a  trying  time ;  for  it  was  a  time  of  bloody  persecution. 
"Some,"  says  Tertullian,  "are  proved  as  Christians  by  fire, 
others  by  the  sword,  others,  again,  by  wild  beasts.  Others 
hunger  in  prison  after  martyrdom,  which  they  have  already 
endured  by  blows  and  tortures.  We  ourselves  are  watched 
from  afar."  On  this  account  he  considered  it  necessaiy  to 
counterwork  their  influence  on  weak  Christians,  for  whose 
safety  he  wTOte  his  treatise  entitled,  "  The  Antidote  to  the 
Scorpion's  Bite"  {Contra  Gnosticos  Scorjnace).  What  is  here 
said  of  persecutions,  is  indeed  a  chronological  mark  of  the 
time  in  which  Tertullian  must  have  already  passed  over  to 
Montanism  ;  as  he  also  says  himself,  that  he  wrote  this  book 
after  his  manifestly  Montanist  work  against  Marcion.  Since 
he  here  treats  of  a  subject  in  which  he  agreed  with  all  parties 
in  the  church,  and  wTote  against  their  common  adversaries, 
he  had  no  occasion  to  make  special  mention  of  Montanist 
authorities  and  principles. 

Tertullian  appeals  to  the  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  con- 
fession before  the  world  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  To  the  objection  that  that  discourse  was  addressed 
only  to  the  apostles,  and  that  no  genei-al  obligation  resting  on 
all  Christians  could  be  deduced  from  it,  Tertullian  rephes — 
that  although  these  words  primarily  referred  to  the  apo- 
stles, yet  they  applied,  equally  with  the  communication  of' 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  all  Christians  who  were  the  fruits  of  the 
apostolic  labours.  Now,  it  was  a  point  of  importance  in 
Montanism,  to  testify  of  the  connexion  between  the  apostolic 
and  the  succeeding  age,  as  regarded  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  oppose  that  broad  line  of  demarcation  which 
had  been  placed  between  the  apostolic  age  and  the  following, 
and  not  to  put  so  restricted  an  aim  to  the  pi'omise  of  the 
Paraclete  ;  meanwhile  this  was  not  by  any  means  so  chai'ac- 
teristically    Montanist,  that    it   might    not    have   proceeded 

baptismal  covenant,  no  help  could  be  left,  which  Tertullian  before  he 
was  a  ilontanist  could  not  say.  The  shepherd  who  carrie.s  the  lamb  on 
his  shoulders,  is  therefore  the  Kedeemer  who  comes  to  aid  sinners  that 
have  fallen  after  baptism,  hy  their  martyrdom.  Cap.  xii.  "Sordea 
quidem  baptismate  abluuntur  maculae  vero  martyrio  candidantur.'' 
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Bimply  from  the  suggestion  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  Tertul- 
lian.  Those  Gnostics, "  who,  by  adopting  the  principle  of  a 
deeper  hidden  sense  of  Scripture,  opened  tlie  door  for  all 
kinds  of  arbitrary  meanings,  maintained  that  in  those  pas- 
sages which  treated  of  the  duty  of  confession,  another  kind 
of  confession  was  intended  than  that  before  earthly  rulers. 
These  passages  related  to  the  confession  of  the  soul,  ascending 
after  death  through  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgus,  the 
regions  of  the  various  star-spirits,  into  the  kingdom  of  light 
or  into  heaven, — the  confession  that  it  must  courageously 
make  before  the  higher  powers  that  would  obstruct  it  in  its  way, 
in  order  by  its  magical  power  to  obtain  a  free  passage  from 
them.  Only  those  souls  who  were  not  afraid  freely  to  con- 
fess Christ  before  these  powers  of  the  star-world,  would  be 
received  by  him  into  his  kingdom.  Such  expressions  ol 
Christ,  they  said,  were  totally  misunderstood  by  carnal  men. 
Tertullian,  in  answer  to  these  absurdities,  says — "If  this  were 
an  allegory,  or  a  parable,  the  reality  must  be  something 
different  from  what  is  expressed  in  the  words.  But  now  we 
see  everything  which  is  indicated  by  such  expressions,  actually 
come  to  pass.  Behold,  we  are  hated  of  all  men  for  his  name's 
sake,  as  it  is  written.  We  are  betrayed  by  our  nearest  rela- 
tives, as  it  is  written.  We  are  dragged  before  rulers  and 
examined  ;  we  are  tortured  and  confess,  and  we  are  executed ; 
and  all  this,  as  it  is  written."  "This  is  the  perversion  of 
faith,"  he  says,  "  not  to  believe  what  is  proved,  and  to  take 
for  gi-anted  the  unproved."  He  speaks  forcibly  against  such 
principles  of  interpretation  as  would  'make  Holy  Writ  the 
sport  of  human  caprice.  "  Who  ought  to  know,"  he  asks, 
"  the  marrow  of  the  Scriptures  better  than  the  school  itself  of 
Christ?  than  those  whom  the  Lord  chose  for  his  disciples,  in 
order  to  teach  them  all  things,  and  whoiii  he  ordained  as  our 
teachers  that  v/e  might  learn  all  things  from  them  1  To  whom 
should  he  have  inifolded  the  figurative  meaning  of  his  discourses 
but  to  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  afterwards  to  Paul  1"  In 
order  to  put  the  apostle  Paul  on  a  level  with  those  apo- 
stles whom  Christ  allowed  to  witness  his  transfiguration,  he 
describes  him  as  having  been  raised  by  Christ  to  Paradise 
during  his  lifetime  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  to  which  others  could  only  be 
admitted  by  martyrdom.  "  Do  they  write  otherwise  than  aa 
they  thought ;  teachers  of  folsebojd,  not  of  truth  1 "     It  ia 
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remarkable,  how  Tertullian  misunderstood  the  passage  in 
1  John  iv.  18,  and  referred  the  fear  which  is  there  said  to  be 
cast  out  by  love,  not  to  the  fear  which  has  for  its  object  God 
and  his  punishments,  but  the  fear  of  man,  which  might  lead 
to  a  denial  of  Christ.  The  misunderstanding  of  this  passage, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  perhaps 
may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  idea  of  such 
a  love  as  is  there  described,  was  not  congenial  to  his  spirit. 

Tertullian  guards  against  a  too  indefinite  application  of 
the  apostle  Paul's  words  respecting  obedience  to  governors,  by 
introducing  the  limitation  which  is  laid  down  by  Paul  him- 
self in  Rom.  xiii.  7,  that  we  should  "  render  to  all  their  dues ; 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due  ;  custom  to  whom  custom  ;"  in 
other  words,  "  Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Csesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's ;"  but  "  Man  belongs  to 
God  alone,"  and  therefore  must  be  dedicated  to  him  alone. 
Peter  indeed  commanded  to  "  honour  tlie  king,"  but  only  so 
far  as  he  kept  within  the  proper  limits  of  his  office — as  he 
stood  aloof  from  claiming  divine  honom-s.  Father  and  mother 
also  are  to  be  loved,  but  not  to  be  set  on  a  level  with  God. 
And  a  man  is  not  to  love  himself  more  than  God. 

After  adducing  the  examples  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  he  concludes  with  these  powerful  words, — "  If  a 
Prodicus  or  a  Valentinus  had  been  present,  and  had  suggested 
that  there  was  no  need  to  confess  before  men  because  God  did 
not  thirst  for  human  blood,  nor  Christ  require  any  recom- 
pense for  his  sufferings  afi  if  he  himself  must  obtain  salvation 
by  them,  immediately  tliose  words  would  have  been  heard 
from  the  servant  of  the  Lord  which  were  addressed  by  the 
Lord  to  Satan, '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan :  thou  art  an  offence 
unto  me.' "  (Tertullian  confounded  iu  his  memory  Matt. 
xvi.  23,  and  Matt.  iv.  10;  "For  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.") 

It  was  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Caracalla,  about  the  year  211,  that  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  by  the  proconsid  Scapula  induced  Tertullian 
to  write  an  apologetic  and  hortatory  address  to  that  func- 
tionary. He  begins  in  the  following  manner  : — "  It  is  not 
that  we  are  terrified,  or  greatly  dread  those  things  which  we 
suffer  from  ignorant  men;  seeing  that  we  have  joined  our- 
selves to  this  sect,  taking  of  com-se  upon  ourselves  its  coudi- 
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tions,  and  approach  these  contests,  having  pledged  our  very 
lives ;  desiring  to  obtain  those  things  which  God  has  pronaised 
in  return,  and  fearing  to  suffer  those  things  which  he  threatens 
to  a  contrary  course  of  life.  Finally,  we  conflict  with  all  your 
cruelty,  rushing  of  our  own  accord  to  the  charge,  and  rejoice 
more  when  condemned  than  when  acquitted.  We  have  sent 
you  this  memorial,  not  fearing  for  ourselves,  but  for  you  and 
all  our  enemies,  not  to  say  our  friends.  For  so  our  religion 
commands  us,  to  love  even  our  enemies,  and  to  pray  for  them 
who  persecute  us,  that  this  our  goodness  may  be  perfect  and 
peculiar,  not  common ;  for  to  love  friends  is  common  to  all ; 
but  to  love  enemies  belongs  to  Christians  alone.  We  then 
who  grieve  for  your  ignorance,  and  pity  human  error,  and 
look  foward  to  future  things,  and  behold  the  signs  of  them 
that  daily  threaten,  are  under  the  necessity  of  forcing  our- 
selves in  this  manner  to  lay  before  you  things  which  you  will 
not  hear  publicly. 

"  We  worship  one  God,  whom  ye  all  know  by  nature ;  at 
whose  lightnings  and  thunders  ye  tremble,  in  whose  benefits 
ye  rejoice.  But  other  beings  ye  think  to  be  God,  vhom  we 
know  to  be  dsemons."  We  perceive  here  that  Tertullian  pre- 
supposes the  consciousness  of  one  God  as  undeniable  by  all 
men.  He  tlien  appeals  to  the  right  of  universal  liberty  of 
conscience,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  first  distinctly 
recognised  by  means  of  Christianity,  and  says, — "  Yet  it 
belongs  to  man's  natural  right  and  privilege  that  each  should 
worship  as  he  thinks  fit;  nor  does  the  religion  of  one  man 
injure  or  profit  another.  But  it  is  no  pait  of  religion  to 
compel  men  to  religion,  which  ought  to  be  taken  up  volun- 
tarily, not  of  compulsion,  seeing  that  sacrifices  also  are 
required  of  a  willing  mind.  TIuis,  although  ye  compel  us  to 
sacrifice,  ye  will  render  no  service  thereby  to  your  gods ;  for 
they  will  not  desire  sacrifices  from  unwilling  givers,  unless 
they  be  contentious.  But  our  God  is  not  contentious. 
Finally,  the  true  God  bestows  his  gifts  equallj^  on  the  profane 
and  on  his  own  people." 

Tertullian  holds  up  as  warning  examples  to  the  proconsul, 
the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  many  persecutors  of  the 
Christians  in  Africa.  Well  might  many  of  these  persecutors 
— for  similar  examples  frequently  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  among  heathen  nations — be  brought  to 
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the  con\action  that  they  had  roused  against  themselves  the 
anger  of  a  powerful  Divine  Being  by  their  persecution  of 
Cljristianity.  Tertullian  saw  in  the  public  calamities  which 
followed  the  persecutions  of  tlie  Christians,  divine  judgments, 
and  announced  them  as  such  to  the  pi'oconsul,  Avhose  con- 
viction, however,  was  not  effected  by  this  means.  The  burial- 
places  of  the  Christians  were  special  objects  of  the  popular 
fury  ;  for  as  a  secta  ilUcita  they  had  no  legal  right  to  possess 
them,  and  from  their  meetings  at  the  graves  they  were  wont 
to  return  with  invigorated  energy  of  faith.  Thus  at  an  out- 
break of  popular  fury  the  cry  was  raised,  "  Away  with  the 
areas  of  the  Christians  !"  by  which  was  meant  their  places  oi 
mterment.  When  a  season  of  sterility  followed,  Tertullian 
saw  in  it  a  fulfilment  of  that  demand  in  a  different  sense. 
"  When  they  cried  out  concerning  the  open  spaces  of  our 
bur}' ing-place,  '  Let  there  be  no  arece,'  there  were  no  arece  to 
themselves,  for  they  gathered  not  their  harvest."'  In  a 
nocturnal  phenomenon  of  a  fire  on  the  walls  of  Carthage, 
and  a  former  thunderstorm,  Tertidlian  beholds  the  sign  of  a 
special  divine  judgment,  and  says,  "  All  these  are  the  signs  of 
the  wrath  of  God  which  we  must  necessarily,  as  we  are  able, 
proclaim  and  teach,  while  we  pray  that  it  may  be  only  local ; 
for  the  universal  and  final  judgment  they  shall  feel  at  its  own 
time,  who  in  any  other  way  interpret  these  samples  of  it." 
He  adds,  alluding  probably  to  a  severe  illness  which  the  pro- 
consul suffered,  "  We  wish  that  to  yourself  it  may  be  a 
warning,  that  immediately  after  your  condemnation  of  Mavilus 
of  Adrumetum  to  the  beasts,  your  affliction  followed,  and 
now  from  the  same  cause  the  stoppage  of  blood,"  '^  (or,  the 
warning  by  blood.)  "  But  remember,  we  who  fear  thee  not 
wish  not  to  terrify  thee  ;  but  I  would  that  we  could  save  you 
all,  by  warning  you  ^ij  dto^ia-^tiv."  He  calls  upon  him  at 
least  to  exercise  as  much  humanity  towards  the  Chi'istians,  as 
after  all  the  strictness  of  the  laws  was  permitted  him.  I'or 
according  to  the  laws  tliat  existed  since  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Ti'ajan,  those  who  avowed  themselves  Christians, 
and  would  not  let  it  be  thought  that  they  would  be  untriie 
to  their  faith,  were  condemned  to  death.     Tortures  were  only 

'  "  Areae  non  sint,  areas  ipsorum  non  fueruut,  mcurtCB  enim  suas  non 
egerunt." 
*  "  Et  nunc  ex  eadem  cau.sa  intcrpellatio  sanguinis."    Cap.  iii. 
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to  be  app]ied,  as  in  other  cases,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession 
from  suspected  parties  who  denied  that  they  Avere  Christians. 
Tertulhan  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  tlie  President  of  Leon  in 
S]jain,  although  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  yet  in  confor- 
mity with  the  ancient  edicts  used  only  the  punishment  of  the 
sword. 

As  the  Christians  often  met  with  worse  treatment  ft'om  the 
cruelty  or  fanaticism  of  the  populace  than  they  would  have 
suflered  by  legal  infliction,  many  magistrates  relaxed  the 
strictness  of  the  laws  in  their  favour.  Tertullian  adduces 
examples  of  this  sort :  persons  who  were  otherwise  noted  for 
hai'shness  manifested  their  regret  at  being  obliged  to  act  in 
such  matters,  and  sought  to  aid  the  Christians  by  various 
expedients ;  for  instance,  there  was  one  who,  when  a  Christian 
was  dragged  before  his  tribunal  by  the  popidace,  let  him  go, 
telling  him  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace '  if  he 
complied  with  the  popular  demand.  To  another  a  Christian 
was  sent  with  a  written  specification  of  his  offence,  (elogium,) 
from  w'hich  he  saw  that  he  had  been  suddenly  seized  and 
aiTested  by  the  military.  He  tore  the  document  in  pieces, 
saying,  that  according  to  his  instructions  (secundum  man- 
datum)  it  was  illegal  to  receive  an  accusation  without  the 
name  of  the  accuser.  There  is  a  reference  here  to  Trajan's 
rescript,  which  contained  such  a  prohibition ;  and  we  learn 
from  this  incident  that  it  was  the  general  rule  in  such  cases. 
Fm-ther,  Tertullian  gives  an  account  of  a  proconsul  in  Lesser 
Asia  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  before  whose 
tribunal  when  he  began  to  persecute  the  Christians,  all  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city  appeared.  Alarmed  at  their 
numbers,  he  sentenced  only  a  few  to  death,  and  said  to  the 
others,  ^'Miserable  vieii  I  if  ye  ivish  to  die,  ye  have  precipices 
a/.d  halters!"'-  Tertullian  then  goes  on  to  say, — "If  the  same 
thing  should  be  done  here,  what  wilt  thou  do  with  so  many  thou- 
sands of  human  beings,  so  many  men  and  women,  of  every  sex, 
of  every  age,  of  every  degree,  giving  themselves  up  to  thee? 

*  "Qui  Christianum  quasi  tumultuosum  civibus  suis  satisfacere 
dimisit."  A  ditierent  interpretation  is  possible  according  as  the  word 
tumultuosum  is  taken  as  the  neuter  or  the  masculine.  We  have  explained 
it  in  the  former  sense.  According  to  the  second  the  passage  would  mean, 
lie  regarded  him  only  as  a  noisy  turbulent  person,  and  without  troubling 
himself  any  further  would  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

*  ^il  SeiAol  il  dtKfTe  airoOvriffKiti',  Kprjjxvovs  ^  fipoxoiis  ex*'''*' 
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How  many  fires,  how  many  swords  would  be  needed  !  What 
will  Carthage  itself,  which  thou  must  decimate,  endure,  when 
every  man  I'ecognises  there  his  own  kinsfolk  and  comrades, 
when  he  beholds  perchance  men  and  matrons  of  thy  own 
rank,  and  all  the  chief  persons,  and  even  the  kinsfolk  and 
friends  of  thy  own  friends  !  Spare  then  thyself,  if  not  us  ; 
spare  Carthage,  if  not  thj^self ;  spare  the  province  which  as 
soon  as  thy  design  was  perceived,  became  exposed  to  false 
accusations  both  from  the  soldiery  and  from  each  man's 
private  enemies.  We  have  no  master  save  God  alone.  He 
is  before  thee  and  cannot  be  hidden  ;  but  he  is  one  to  whom 
thou  canst  do  nothing.  But  those  whom  thou  thinkest  to  be 
thy  masters  are  men,  and  must  themselves  one  day  die.  Yet 
this  sect  shall  never  fail,  for  know  that  it  is  the  more  built 
up  when  it  seems  to  be  stricken  down.  For  every  one  who 
beholds  so  much  endurance,  being  struck  with  some  misgiving, 
is  kindled  with  the  desire  of  inquiring  what  there  is  in  the 
cause,  and  when  he  has  discovered  the  truth  respecting  it, 
forthwith  he  follows  it  himself."  ' 

'  Cap.  y. 


PART  II. 

THE   SECOKD    CI-ASS   OF  TEUTULLIAn's   WUITINGS. 

■WRITINGS    WHICH    RELATE    TO    CHRISTIAN    AND    CHURCH    LIFE, 
AND    TO    ECCLESIASTICAL    DISCIPLINE. 


SECTIOxN"  I. 

PRK-MONTANIST    WRITINGS. 

We  begin  this  series  with  Tortvillian's  beautiful  treatise 
De  Patienlia  (Ou  Patience).  The  predominant  spirit  of  love 
and  gentleness  which  animates  this  work,  strikes  us  at  once 
as  not  corresponding  to  the  harshiiess  of  Montanism.  Yet 
we  cannot  accept  this  as  a  proof  that  it  belongs  to  the  pre- 
^lontanist  class ;  for  even  as  a  Montanist  there  were  intervals 
in  Tertullian's  life  in  which  the  peculiarly  Christian  element 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  gloom  of  Montimism;  or 
possibly  he  might  have  passed  from  a  more  rugged  to  a  more 
moderate  Montanism.  Still  we  shall  find  in  this  work  some 
certain  marks  of  pre-Montanism.  The  peculiar  subject  of  it 
necessarily  brings  out  more  prominently  the  characteristic 
distinction  of  the  piii'e  Christian  stand- point.  This  treatise 
is  important  in  the  history  of  Christian  ethics ;  for  it  is  the 
first  which  discusses  at  length  the  nature  of  a  virtue  that 
occupies  an  important  place  among  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
Christianity,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  in  that  new  ethical 
S{)irit  which  emanated  from  Christianity,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  faith.  If  we 
trace  back  the  idea  of  this  virtue  to  that  of  the  ancient  gi'oup 
of  cardinal  vii'tues,  it  will  correspond  to  dicpeia  ov  foHitudo. 
It  is  the  more  passive  in  relation  to  the  predominantly  nctive, 
which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  term,  but  both  are  one 
•Ji  the  ethical  outline  of  the  Christian  stand-point, — ^that'one 
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sun'ender  of  the  life  to  God  Avhich  is  the  same  in  doing  and 
suffering  ;  both  are  one  in  the  outhne  of  the  Christian  conflict 
with  the  world,  of  the  victory  over  the  world  which  evinces 
itself  in  doing  and  suffering.  Both  are  included  in  the  New 
Testament  idea  of  vtto^o)'//.  But  on  the  ancient  stand-point 
of  self-complacency  and  self-sufficiency  the  idea  of  active 
conflict  was  predominant ;  in  that  virtue  the  passive  element 
was  suppi'essed  ;  as  the  idea  of  humility  was  altogether  foreign 
to  antiquity.  But  in  the  Christian  mode  of  contemplation, 
the  passive  element  is  rendered  more  prominent  in  connexion 
with  humility,  surrender  to  God,  and  a  holy  love.  It  is 
among  the  leading  principles  of  Christianity  that  Christ  by 
suffering  overcaine  the  world,  and  that  believers,  following  his 
example,  must  overcome  by  suffering.  The  condition  of  the 
ciiurch  at  that  period  aroused  the  consciousness  of  the  call  to 
overcome  by  suiTeriug,  and  how  the  suffering  church  had  in 
times  past  overcome  the  world.  But  suffering  is  naturally 
connected  with  doing.  Of  that  peculiar  leading  principle  of 
the  Christian  disposition  we  find  an  animated  delineation  in 
this  treatise.  It  certainly  owes  nothing  to  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  Tertullian.  His  naturally  rugged  unbending 
disposition  must  have  disposed  him  rather  to  self-willed 
action,  to  a  proud  defiance  of  his  lot ;  according  to  his  own 
peculiar  nature  he  might  most  readily  be  hurried  away  into 
self-willed  impatience  and  precipitate  action  ;  it  was  only  by 
a  hard,  unremitting  conflict  that  he  could  become  master  of 
his  rude  refractory  nature.  He  felt  this  himself,  as  he  says, — ■ 
"  I  confess  before  God  my  Lord,  that  I  venture,  raslily  enough, 
if  not  shamelessly,  to  write  concerning  patience,  for  the 
practice  of  which  I  am  altogether  unfit,  as  a  man  in  whom 
there  is  no  good  thing  ;  whereas  it  is  fitting  that  they  who 
attempt  to  set  forth  and  commend  anything,  should  first 
themselves  be  found  in  the  practice  of  that  thing,  and  should 
direct  the  energy  of  their  admonitions  by  the  authority  of 
their  own  conduct,  so  that  their  word  need  not  V)lush  for  their 
deficient  deeds.  And  I  wish  that  blushing  would  bring  its 
own  remedy,  so  that  the  shame  of  not  showing  forth  in  our- 
selves that  which  we  go  about  to  advise  for  others,  might 
school  us  into  showing  it  forth  ;  were  it  not  that  the  great- 
ness of  some  good  things,  as  well  as  of  evils,  so  overbears  our 
powers  that  the  grace  of  the  Divine  Spirit  can  alone  work  in 
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•US  for  the  comprehension  and  performance  of  it.  For  that 
which  is  the  most  good  is  the  most  in  God's  hands,  and  no 
other  than  lie  wlio  possesses,  dispeiises  to  eacli  as  he  will." 

As  to  these  words  a  qnestion  arises,  whether,  as  Rosselt  and 
Von  Colin  think,  they  have  an  impress  of  Montanism.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  admit  that  they  contain  more  than  the 
expression  of  the  general  Christian  sentiment,  that  all  good 
proceeds  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  animates 
believers.  They  contain,  no  doubt,  a  distinction  of  degrees ;  the 
higher  the  kind  of  good  is,  so  much  more  must  the  divine 
agency  predominate.  There  are,  moreover,  in  the  Christian 
life  many  gifts  of  grace  of  so  high  a  kind,  that  nothing  in 
them  depends  on  human  self-activity,  but  everything  on  the 
divine  influence — without  human  agency  they  proceed  alone 
from  the  will  of  God — he  imparts  them  to  some,  and  not 
to  others.  This  is  certainly  more  than  would  be  admitted  by 
the  general  Christian  consciousness  of  that  period.  We  find 
here  a  human  passivity  which  corresponds  to  the  Montanist 
view  of  inspiration,  in  which  man  remains  altogether  passive, 
and  to  the  Montanist  tendency  in  general,  which  causes  the 
human  to  retire  before  the  divine.  Yet  we  are  by  no  means 
authorized  to  maintain  that  the  admission  of  certain  in- 
dividual gifts  of  grace,  of  such  a  kind,  is  explicable  orJy  from 
Montanism.  If,  in  this  treatise,  we  find  no  other  marks  of 
Montanism,  but  rather  those  of  an  opposite  kind,  we  must 
attribute  what  has  been  quoted,  to  those  sentiments  in  Ter- 
tuUian  before  he  became  a  Montanist,  that  showed  a  certain 
afiinity  to  the  spirit  of  Montanism,  and  afterwards  furnished 
a  point  of  connexion  for  it.  We  recognise  in  it  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  TertuUian,  which,  being 
rooted  in  his  whole  Christian  personality,  would  have  made 
him  the  forerunner  of  Augustine,  if  that  peculiar  tendency 
which  the  transforming  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  had  allowed 
to  be  specially  prominent,  had  not  been  still  more  developed 
in  him  by  the  influence  of  Montanism.  This  is  also  shown 
by  the  mode  in  which  TertuUian,  in  this  ti'eatise,  describes 
faith  as  the  operation  of  God,  in  the  words,  "  His  quibus  credere 
datum  est." 

While  TertuUian,  therefoi'e,  expresses  the  consciousness  how 
far  he  was  from  corresponding  to  the  ideal  which  he  wished  to 
describe,  he  says — "  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  me,  to  reason 
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about  that  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  enjoy ;  like  those  sick 
persons  who,  while  they  lack  health,  know  not  how  to  be 
silent  about  its  blessings.  In  like  manner,  I,  wi-etched  man 
as  I  am,  ever  sick  with  the  fever  of  impatience,  must  needs 
sigh  for  and  invoke,  and  discuss  that  healthy  state  of  patience 
which  I  possess  not,  when  I  call  to  mind,  and  in  th«  contem- 
plation of  my  own  weakness  ruminate  on  the  thought,  that 
the  good  health  of  faith  and  soundness  in  the  Lord's  religion 
are  not  easily  attained  by  any  one  unless  patience  lend  her 
aid."  Tertullian  well  knew  how  to  distinguish  Christian 
patience  from  the  cold  resignation  of  a  stoic,  and  from  the 
stupid  unfeeling  equanimity  of  a  cynic.  "  This  docti'ine,"  he 
says,  "represents  God  himself  as  the  example  of  patience,  first, 
as  the  Being  who  scatters  the  dew  of  his  light  equally  ovei 
the  just  and  the  unjust,  who  suffers  the  offices  of  the  season^ 
the  services  of  the  elements,  and  the  tributes  of  the  whola 

creation  to  come  alike  to  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy 

And  this  instance,  indeed,  of  divine  patience  being,  as  it  were, 
afar  off,  may  perchance  be  reckoned  among  those  things  that 
are  too  high  for  us.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  that  which 
has,  in  a  manner,  been  handled  among  men  openly  in  the 
world  ?" '  Thus  Tertullian  recognises  here,  as  also  in  other 
references  in  the  revelation  of  the  divine  attributes  antecedent 
to  Christianity,  a  pointing  to  the  fuller  representation  of  the 
image  of  God  in  Christ. 

In  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  Logos,  and  the  act  of  his  seif- 
humiliatiou  from  the  beginning,  Tertullian  sees  an  image  of 
patientia,  and  the  whole  life  of  Christ  appears  to  him  as  the 
continuous  revelation  of  that  pi'inciple  from  which  his  appear- 
ance in  humanity  itself  proceeded.  "  God  suffers  himself  to 
be  conceived  in  the  womb  of  a  mother,  and  abides  the  time; 
and  being  born,  endures  to  grow  up  into  youth;  and  being  an 
adult,  is  not  eager  to  be  known,  but  puts  a  further  slight 
upon  himself,'  and  is  baptized  by  his  own  servant,  and  repels 
the  attacks  of  the  tempter  by  words  only.  When  from 
the  Lord  he  became  the  Master,  teaching  man  to  escape 
death,  having  well  learned  the  forgiving  spirit  of  offended 
patience,  '  he  strove  not,  he  cried  not,  nor  did  any  one  hear  hia 
voice  in  the  streets  ;  a  bruised  reed  he  broke  not,  the  smoking 

{lax  he  quenched  not' He  rejected  none  who  wished 

'  Cap.  iii.  iait.  i 
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to  adhere  to  him  ;  he  despised  no  one's  table  or  house.  He 
poui'ed  out  water  to  wash  his  disciples'  feet.  He  despised 
not  publicans  and  sinners.  He  was  not  wroth  with  the  city 
that  refused  to  receive  him,  when  even  his  disciples  wished 
that  fire  from  heaven  should  hastily  descend  on  the  insolent 
town.  He  healed  the  unthankful,  and  gave  place  to  those 
who  laid  snares  for  him.  This  were  but  little,  if  he  had  not 
had  even  his  betrayer  with  him,  without  constantly  pointing 
him  out.  But  when  he  was  delivered  up,  when  he  was  led  as 
a  sheep  to  the  sacrifice,  he  opened  not  his  mouth  any  more 
than  a  lamb  under  the  bands  of  the  shearer.  He  whom,  if  he 
had  wished,  at  one  word,  legions  of  angels  from  heaven  would 
have  attended,  would  not  approve  of  a  disciple's  avenging 
sword.     The  patience  of  the  Lord  was  wounded  in  the  person 

of  Malchus He  who  had  purposed  to  hide  himself  in 

the  form  of  a  man,  imitated  nothing  of  man's  impatience. 
Herein  especially,  ye  Pharisees,  ye  ought  to  have  recognised 
the  Lord  :  such  patience  as  this  no  man  could  exercise.  The 
greatness  of  these  proofs  of  patience,  is  for  the  nations  a 
cause  for  refusing  belief,  but  for  us  a  reason  and  a  building 
up  of  faith."  An  ingenious  thought !  Those  who  from  the 
stand-point  of  faith  contemplated  the  life  of  Christ,  recognised 
in  that  patientia  as  it  was  never  found  in  humanity  before 
Christ,  the  true  impress  of  the  divine,  the  moral  glory  of  the 
Divine  Being  revealing  itself  beneath  its  covering ;  and  thus  the 
servant  form  of  the  sufferer  who  bore  all  sufferings  patiently, 
the  self-emptying  of  divine  power  in  patientia,  becomes  an 
incentive  to  unbelief  for  those  who  can  only  recognise  the 
divine  in  superhuman  rank  and  power,  and  who  are  not  at 
home  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  contemplation. 

Tertullian  describes  p>atientia  as  the  soul  of  the  genuine 
imitation  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  Christian  cardinal  virtue 
which  distinguishes  the  New  Testament  stand-point  from  that 
of  the  Old.  He  finds  this  particularly  expressed  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  recognises  in  that  discourse  a 
higher  law  substituted  for  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
fulfils  in  a  higher  manner  whatever  it  takes  from  the  Old 
Testament.  As  first  by  Christ  the  living  image  of  patientia 
had  been  given,  so  first  by  Christianity  was  the  requirement 
made  for  such  a  cardinal  virtue  ;  in  place  of  that  law  of 
retaliation,  which  the  Old  Testament  allowed  to  exist,  that 
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perfect  love,  which  endures  all  things,  which  expels  all  im- 
patientia,  and  even  the  wish  for  retaliation,  was  appointed. 
In  this  x-eference,  Tertullian  says — "  Christ  has  appointed 
patience  as  a  help  for  enlarging  and  fulfilling  the  law,  because 
this  alone  had  been  wanting  to  the  doctrine  of  righteousness. 
For  in  times  past  they  demanded  eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for 
tooth,  and  rendered  with  usury  evil  for  evil.  Patience  was 
not  yet  upon  earth,  for  faith  was  not ;  impatience,  meanwhile, 
made  use  of  the  opportunities  of  the  law  ;  it  was  easy  while 
the  Lord  and  Master  of  patience  was  absent.  But  when 
he  afterwards  appeared,  and  joined  the  grace  of  faith  with 
patience,  from  that  time  it  has  not  been  lawful  to  provoke 
even  by  a  woi'd,  nor  to  say — '  ThoitfoolT  without  danger  of 

the  judgment The   law  has  gained  more  than  it  lost ; 

for  Christ  says — '  Love  your  enemies,  and  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  and  pray  for  your  persecutors,  that  ye  may  be  tho 
sons  of  your  Father  in  heaven.'  " 

Tertullian  further  points  out,  that  patience  must  manifest 
itself  in  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly  things.  "  Covetous- 
ness  consists  not  only  in  the  desire  for  that  which  is  another's, 
for  that  which  appears  to  be  our  own  is  another's ;  for 
nothing  strictly  speaking  is  ours,  since  all  things  are  God's, 
whose  also  we  are  ourselves.  We  seek  what  is  another's  when 
we  bear  impatiently  the  loss  of  what  is  another's.  Whoever 
is  disturbed  by  impatience  for  a  loss,  by  prefen-ing  earthly  to 
heavenly  things,  sins  immediately  against  God  ;  for  the  spirit 
■which  he  has  received  from  God,  he  distrusts  for  the  sake  of 
earthly  things.  Let  us  willingly,  therefore,  lose  the  things  of 
earth,  and  keep  heavenly  things.  Let  the  whole  world  pei'ish, 
if  only  I  gain  patience."  "Nor  is  that  kind  of  impatience 
excusable,"  he  says,  in  another  part,  "  when  we  have  lost  our 
fiiends,  and  some  feeling  of  sorrow  is  pleaded  for.  Regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  apostle's  injunction,  'Let  us  not  sorrow 
as  others  that  have  no  hope,'  (1  Thess.  iv.  13,)  and  rightly. 
For  if  we  believe  in  Christ's  resurrection,  we  l^elieve  in  oui 
own — we,  for  whom  he  both  died  and  rose  again.  Therefore, 
since  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  certain,  there  is  no  room 
for  grief  on  account  of  death,  no  room  for  the  impatience  of 
gi'ief  For  why  dost  thou  mourn,  if  thou  dost  not  believe 
that  thy  fi-iend  has  perished  1  Why  dost  thou  impatiently 
bear  his  being  taken  away  for  a  while  who  thou  believes  J 

VOL.   II.  X 
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will  return  1  What  thou  thinkest  death,  is  setting  out  on 
a  journey.  He  who  goes  before  is  not  to  be  gi'ieved  for,  but 
longed  for,  and  this  longing  is  to  be  tempered  with  patience. 
For  why  dost  thou  feel  excessively  for  his  departure  whom 
thou  wilt  soon  follow?  Impatience  after  this  sort  is  a  bad 
omen  of  o'jr  hope,  and  is  treachery  towards  our  faith.  And 
we  injure  Christ  when,  as  his  people  are  called  away,  we  do 
not  take  it  with  equanimity,  as  if  they  were  objects  of  pity. 
'I  desire,'  says  the  apostle,  '  to  be  taken  back  and  to  be  with  the 
Lord.'  How  much  better  does  he  show  the  wish  of  Christians ! 
Therefore,  if  we  grieve  impatiently  for  those  who  have  obtained 
their  wish,  we  do  not  wish  to  obtain  it  ourselves."' 

Tertullian  then  points  out  how  the  spirit  of  Christian  patience 
should  be  manifested  in  the  treatment  of  fallen  brethren,  who 
by  giievous  sins  had  broken  the  baptismal  covenant.^  "  We 
must  not  remain  a  single  day  without  patience.  And  since 
it  guides  every  kind  of  salutary  discipline,  what  wonder  if  it 
ministers  also  to  repentance  that  comes  to  the  succour  of  the 
fallen,  when  in  the  case  of  a  matrimonial  separation  for  some 
cause  which  allows  a  man  or  woman  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
widowhood — this  (patience)  waits,  this  desires,  this  prays  for 
their  salvation  as  for  those  who  will  one  day  repent.  How 
much  good  does  it  bi'ing  to  both  ! — it  hinders  the  one  from 
adultery,  it  improves  the  other.  Thus  it  appears  in  those 
holy  examples  of  patience  in  the  Lord's  parables.  The 
patience  of  the  shepherd  seeks  and  finds  the  wandering  sheep. 
For  impatience  would  easily  despise  a  single  sheep.  But 
patience  undertakes  the  labour  of  seeking,  and  the  patient 
bearer  carries  the  neglected  sinner  on  his  shoixlders.  The 
patience  of  the  father  also  receives  and  clothes  and  feeds  that 
prodigal  son,  and  excuses  him  to  the  impatience  of  the  angry 
brother.  He  therefore  who  had  been  lost  is  saved  because 
he  repented,  and  his  repentance  was  not  lost  because  it  met 
with  patience.  For  what  is  love,  the  highest  pledge  of  faith, 
the  treasure  of  the  Chi-istian  name  which  the  apostle  eulogises 
with  all  the  powera  of  the -Holy  Spirit,  unless  trained  by  the 
discipline  of  patience  ?" 

The  passage  we  have  quoted  on  repentance  is  of  special 
importance  in  deciding  the  question  whether  Tertullian  wrote 
thl^'  work  as  a  Montanist.     We  have  already  seen  that  from 
*  Cap.  ix.  **  Cap.  xii. 
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the  staud-point  of  Montanism  the  peccata  mortalia  committed 
after  baptism  were  regarded  as  incapable  of  ecclesiastical  abso- 
lution. Now,  if  in  the  above  passage  the  contraiy  is  implied, 
this  wonld  be  a  certain  sign  that  the  treatise  was  composed 
before  TertiiUian  joined  the  Montanists.  But  two  exceptions 
may  be  taken  against  this  conclusion :  first,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  that  passage  the  repentance  spoken  of  is  not  for  pec- 
cata moHalia,  but  for  the  so-called  peccata  venalia ;  or, 
secondly,  it  may  be  maintained  (as  has  been  done  by  Nosselt 
and  Von  Colin)  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the  absolution  of 
the  church  which  might  be  granted  for  such  sins,  but  only 
to  the  possibility  of  divine  forgiveness.  The  Montanist  never 
denied  that  even  those  persons  who  had  sinned  so  grievously 
after  baptism  must  be  exhorted  to  repent.  According  to 
their  views  there  was  therefore  always  room  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  patientia  in  their  conduct  towards  the  fallen  ;  only 
the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins  which  they  had  once  trifled  with, 
could  not  be  again  promised, — absolution  in  the  name  of  the 
church  could  not  be  imparted  to  them. 

But  as  to  the  first  supposition,  it  is  evident  that  not  merely 
small  sins,  but  the  so-called  peccata  mortalia  are  here  spoken 
of;  for  adultery  is  expressly  named,  which  belongs  to  the 
latter  class.  Moreover,  Tertullian  describes  in  general  the 
sins  of  that  class  which  without  repentance  must  issue  in  the 
perdition  of  those  who  commit  them.  As  to  the  second  sup- 
position, the  manner  in  which  Tertullian  expresses  himself 
implies  the  certainty  that  salvation  may  be  attained  through 
repentance.  The  W'hole  tone  of  his  discourse  proves  that  he 
is  speaking  of  the  succour  rendered  by  patience,  by  w^hich  the 
fallen  are  led  to  repentance,  and  at  last  made  partakers  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  It  appears  that  Tertullian  wished  to  con- 
trast the  patientia,  in  the  matter  of  repentance,  with  the 
impatientia  of  the  too  strict.  The  impatience  of  the  elder 
brother  in  the  parable  reminds  him  of  the  want  of  forbearing 
patience  in  too  strict  a  party  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
he  adduces  as  instances  of  patience  exactly  those  parables  the 
application  of  which  to  the  point  agitated  in  the  church  on 
the  subject  of  repentance,  he  combated  in  his  later  Montanist 
writings.  Still,  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  Montanist 
doctrine,  which  allows  of  only  one  marriage,  is  to  be  found 
here.    But  this  is  by  no  means  tlie  case.     It  only  amounts  to 
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this,  that  when  married  persons  have  separated  on  account  of 
adultery  committed  by  one  of  them,  the  party  separating  is 
not  justified  in  contracting  a  new  mamage.  Patientia  is  to 
be  here  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  husband  or  wife  who  has 
to  lament  the  want  of  conjugal  fidelity  in  the  other  party,  by 
not  contracting  a  new  marriage,  but  still  seeing  in  the  fallen 
an  object  of  conjugal  affection,  praying  for  their  salvation  and 
being  ready  to  be  reconciled  on  their  repentance.  Without 
being  a  Montanist,  Tertullian  could  believe  that  this  might 
be  inferred  from  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  compared  with 
1  Cor.  vii.  11.  Such  a  view  would  harmonize  better  with 
the  stern  character  of  his  piety,  which  led  him  on  all  occa- 
sions to  take  the  more  rigid  side,  and  with  his  ideal  concep- 
tion of  the  mamage  union  among  Christians  ;  so  that  instead 
of  our  being  obliged  to  explain  and  defend  his  statements  on 
the  ground  of  his  Montanism,  we  should  rather  find  in  this 
earlier  tone  of  his  sentiments  a  point  of  connexion  for  his 
later  Montanist  opinions.  The  same  explanation  may  be 
given,  when  Tertullian  commends  as  an  effect  of  patientia, 
that  a  widow  declines  marrying  again,  without  rendering  it 
necessaiy  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  such  a  second  marriage 
as  in  itself  unchristian.  He  simply  classes  this  among  those 
things  which  denote  a  higher  degi'ee  of  Christian  perfection, 
but  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  absolutely  enjoined. 
This  applies  also  to  his  high  estimate  of  celibacy,  connected 
with  a  misconception  that  early  arose  from  a  too  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  blessing  pronounced  by  Christ  on  those  who 
abstained  from  marriage  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  representing  patientia  in  the 
ascetic  life  as  evincing  a  higher  stage  of  Christian  perfection. 
This  also  was  a  tendency  of  the  Christian  life  preceding  Mon- 
tanism, which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  might  have  been 
easily  produced  in  the  first  opposition  of  Christianity  to  the 
vorld.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  mark  of  non-Montanism 
ji  the  manner  of  his  describing  the  operation  oi  patientia  in 
times  of  persecution.  "  The  patience  of  the  flesh  fights  in  perse- 
cutions. If  flight  urges,  the  flesh  fights  against  the  discomforts 
of  flight.  If  even  the  prison  oppresses,  the  flesh  is  in  chains,  tho 
flesh  is  in  the  stocks,  the  flesh  is  on  the  bare  ground,  and  in 
that  poverty  of  light  and  in  that  penury  of  the  world.  But 
when  the  Christian  is  led  forth  to  the  trial  of  felicity,  to  the 
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opportunity  of  the  second  baptism,  to  tlie  ascent  itself  of  the 
divine  seat,  no  patience  is  of  more  vahie  than  that  of  the  body." 
TertulHan  here  describes  the  successive  stages  in  whicli  pa//- 
entia  verifies  itself  under  persecution.  The  highest  stage  is 
that  of  martyrdom.  But  he  does  not  require  that  a  Christian 
should  give  himself  up  to  martyrdom.  He  considers  even 
flight  under  persecution,  by  which  the  Christian  at  once  fulfils 
the  duty  of  preserving  his  life  and  of  keeping  the  faith,  as  a 
Christian  act,  by  which  patientia  is  proved.  A  Montanist 
vpould  certainly  not  thus  have  expressed  himself. 

Had  TertuUian  been  at  this  time  a  Montanist,  could  he 
have  omitted,  as  he  described  the  pr-ogress  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  the  New  in  patientia,  to  mention  what  was  allied  to 
it  in  tlie  Montanist  connexion  of  idea.s,  the  still  further  pro- 
gress in  it  made  by  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  ? 
He  closes  the  treatise  with  a  beautiful  and  graphic  delineation 
of  patience  and  its  agency  : — "  She  fortifies  faith,  guides  peace, 
aids  love,  promotes  humility,  waits  for  penitence,  affixes  the 
seal  to  a  full  confession ;"  (no  doubt  e^ofioXoyijaig  is  here  spoken 
of  as  belonging  to  church-repentance,  and  Tertullian  would 
hardly  have  so  expr-essed  himself  if  he  had  not  admitted  a 
repentance  which  would  lead  to  absolution;  if,  therefore.,  he 
had  not  at  that  time  assented  to  the  ciirrent  chui'ch  prin- 
ciples ;) — "  she  controls  the  flesh,  presei^ves  the  spirit,  bridles 
the  tongue,  holds  back  the  hand,  treads  underfoot  tempta- 
tions, drives  away  scandals,  consummates  martyi'dom,  consoles 
the  poor  man,  moderates  the  rich,  sti'ains  not  the  weak,  wears 
not  out  the  strong,  delights  the  believer,  invites  the  heathen, 
comuieuds  the  slave  to  his  master,  and  his  master  to  God; 
adorns  the  woman,  approves  the  man ;  is  loved  in  a  boy,  is 
praised  in  a  youth,  is  honoured  in  the  aged,  is  beautiful  in 
every  sex,  in  every  age.  Come  now  !  if  we  can  describe  her 
iooks  and  demeanour.  Her  countenance  is  tranquil  and 
placid  ;  her  forehead  clear  and  contracted  by  no  wrinkle  of 
grief  or  anger ;  her  eyebrows  cheerfully  unkuit,  her  eyes 
directed  downwards  in  humility,  not  in  grief;  her  mouth  is 
sealed  with  the  honour  of  taciturnity ;  her  colour,  such  as 
belongs  to  the  unanxious  and  the  innocent ;  her  head  is  fre- 
quently shaken  at  the  devil  with  a  smile  of  defiance  ;  her 
bosom  is  covered  with  a  white  garment,  fitting  close  to  the 
body,  not  blown  about  nor  soiled ;  for  she  sits  on  the  throne 
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of  his  most  mild  and  gentle  spirit  who  is  not  gathered  in  the 
whirlwind,  nor  darkens  in  the  cloud,  but  is  of  tender  serenity, 
open  and  simple,  whom  Elias  saw  at  the  third  time.  (1  Kings 
xix.  11.)  For  where  God  is,  there  is  his  foster-daughter.  Patience. 
When,  therefore,  the  Spirit  of  God  descends.  Patience  is  his 
inseparabiS  companion.  If  we  admit  her  not  with  the  Spirit, 
will  he  always  remain  with  us  1  Nay,  I  know  not  whether 
he  will  continue  any  longer  —  without  his  companion  and 
handmaid  he  must  necessarily  feel  pained  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places.  Whatever  his  enemy  inflicts,  he  cannot  bear 
it  alone,  wanting  the  instrument  of  bearing  it.  This  is  the 
method,  this  the  discipline  of  patience,  this  a  work  celestial 
and  truly  Christian ;  not  like  the  patience  of  the  nations 
■  of  the  earth,  false  and  shameful."  After  contrasting  divine 
patience  with  its  caricature  in  the  endurance  practised  by 
the  wicked,  he  concludes  with  saying,  "  Let  us  love  the 
patience  of  God,  the  patience  of  Christ.  Let  us  repay  to  him 
what  he  has  himself  paid  for  us.  Let  us  oifer  to  him  the 
patience  of  the  spirit,  the  patience  of  the  flesh,  we  that  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit." 

In  respect  of  that  mild  and  liberal  spirit  which  was  at  the 
greatest  remove  from  the  Montanist  stand-point,  the  treatise 
on  Prayer  (De  Oratione)  is  most  akin  to  that  on  Patience 
(Be  Patientia).  When  we  distinguish  in  Tertullian's  life 
epochs  of  a  freer  and  milder,  as  well  as  of  a  more  severe  and 
contracted  spirit,  we  must  either  suppose  that  his  stern  and 
rough  nature  was  at  first  more  completely  subdued  by  the 
transforming  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  that  it  afterwards 
revived,  was  the  means  of  leading  Tertullian  in  his  concep- 
tions of  Chi-istianity  to  Montanism,  and  under  that  system 
attained  to  still  greater  vigour; — according  to  these  internal 
marks  we  should  place  the  treatise  on  Prayer  in  this  class  of 
Tertullian's  writings,  let  it  follow  the  treatise  on  Patience,  and 
regard  both  as  productions  of  this  first  epoch; — or,  we  must 
admit,  that  Tertullian  at  a  later  period  had  stripped  off"  his 
Montanism  and  had  become  more  mild  and  liberal  in  his 
Christian  disposition;  then  these  two  treatises  would  belong 
to  the  later  epoch.  We  might  deem  the  latter  supposition 
to  be  psychologically  probable,  if  it  only  had  a  historical 
basis.  Meanwhile  it  is  questionable  whether  we  are  justified 
ki  distinguishing  according  to  such  internal  mai'ks;  various 
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epochs  in  the  Christian  development  of  the  man ;  whether  we 
ought  not  rather  to  assume  that  there  wei'e  some  special 
moments  when  the  transforming  principle  of  Christianity  had 
the  ascendency — as  in  the  life  of  every  one  cei'tain  moments 
may  occur  when  the  Christian  spirit  penetrates  more  freely 
and  manifests  itself  in  a  more  generous  effusion.  However 
tliat  may  be,  this  treatise  on  Prayer  is  an  important  memo- 
rial of  a  spirit  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  Montanism. 
He  was  impelled  by  his  living  zeal  for  internal  practical 
Christianity,  to  compose  this  work,  especially  in  order  to 
exhibit  by  an  analysis  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  essence  of 
Christian  prayer,  to  point  out  the  importance  of  prayer  for 
Christians,  to  describe  the  right  disposition  from  which 
Christian  prayer  must  proceed,  and  to  warn  against  several 
superstitious  tendencies  of  heathen  and  Jewish  origin  which 
had  mingled  with  Christianity. 

"  Our  Loz'd  Jesus  Christ,"  so  Tertullian  begins,  "  pre- 
scribed for  us,  the  disciples  of  the  New  Testament,  a  new 
form  of  prayer.  For  it  behoved  in  this  case  also,  to  lay  up 
new  wine  in  new  skins,  and  to  sew  a  new  piece  on  a  new 
garment."  The  peculiar  character  of  the  Christian  stand- 
point must,  as  Tertullian  thinks,  be  especially  apparent  in 
the  method  of  prayer.  Here  we  see  how  he  distinguished  the 
two  stand-points  of  religious  development  in  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  He  says  that  in  part  the  Old  Testament  stand- 
point was  altogether  removed,  as  in  the  instance  of  Circum- 
cision ;  in  part  its  defects  supplied,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
law ;  in  part  fulfilled,  as  in  prophecy ;  and  in  part  carried  on  to 
completion,  as  in  the  Chi-istian  faith  itself.'  He  therefore 
assumes  here  a  continuous  development  of  the  faith  from  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  New.  All  has  been  transformed  from 
the  carnal  to  the  spiritual.  These  are  the  ideas  by  which 
Tertullian  rises  above  himself,  and  had  he  purs\ied  them  to 
their  logical  consequences  he  would  have  been  led  to  a  more 
correct  conception  of  many  particulars,  and  preserved  from 
that  mingling  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  stand-points 
which  already  had  become  too  prevalent.  He  considers  John 
the  Baptist  as  the  transition-point  from  the  Old  Testament 

"Cetenim  qiiicquid  retro  fuerat  ant  demutatum  est,,  ut  circumcisio  ; 
nut  suppletum,  ut  reliqua  lex;  aut  impletum,  ut  prophetia;  aut  per 
f'ectum,  ut  fi  jes  ipsa."     Cap.  i. 
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development  to  the  New.  He  had  drawn  up  a  pai-ticular 
form  of  prayer  for  his  disciples,  suited  to  his  peculiar  stand- 
point ;  yet  everything  connected  with  John  was  only  a  pre- 
paration for  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  in  liim  must 
everything  terminate.  So  because  John's  form  of  prayer 
belonged  only  to  such  a  preparative  transition-point,  it  could 
not  be  retained.  Referring  to  this,  he  says  of  the  relation  of 
John's  stand-point  to  Chi'ist's  appearance  generally,  that  "  the 
whole  work  of  the  forerunner  witli  the  Spirit  itself  must  pass 
over  to  the  Lord."  We  find  here  already  the  germ  of  those 
peculiar  views  which  Tertullian  afterwards  developed  more 
fully  as  a  INlontanist,  that  as  the  operation  of  the  Divine 
Sjjirit  in  John  was  only  preparatory  and  fragmentary,  this 
Spirit  departed  from  him  when  He  appeared  in  whom  dwelt 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  and  hence  it  happened  that  he  who 
by  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  had  at  first  testified  of  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  became  perplexed  about  him.  But  had  Tei*- 
tuUian  been  at  this  time  a  Montanist,  he  could  not,  when 
treating  of  the  various  stages  of  development,  have  omitted  to 
mention  the  last,  perfecting  the  whole  by  the  revelations  of 
the  Paraclete. 

Tertullian  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  directions  relative 
to  praying  that  precede  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  tlie  prayer  itself 
in  its  separate  parts.  He  first  notices  the  exhortation  to  pi'ay 
in  secret.  This  should  serve,  as  he  says,  to  press  upon  us  the 
belief  that  the  eye  and  ear  of  Almighty  God  is  present  in 
secret,  and  to  promote  that  modesty  of  faith  which  would 
cause  us  to  oifer  our  devotions  to  him  alone  whom  we  believe 
to  see  and  hear  everywhere.  He  then  comes  to  Christ's 
injunction  not  to  use  many  words  in  prayer,  which  is  con- 
nected with  tlie  preceding,  that  men  should  not  apply  to  the 
Lord  with  a  host  of  words,  since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
he  will  provide  for  his  own  people  of  his  own  accord.  He 
discovers  heavenly  wisdom  in  presenting  such  a  rich  fulness 
of  thought  in  so  few  words.  We  may,  he  says,  call  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  fact  an  epitome  (breviarium)  of  the  whole  Gospel. 

He  then  goes  on  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  itself  "  This,"  he 
says,  "begins  with  a  testimony  to  God,  and  the  dignity 
of  faith.  That  we  can  call  God  our  Father  is  gained  for  us 
by  faith,  for  it  stands  written,  'To  them  who  believe  on  him  he 
gave  power  that  they  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God.'    How 
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very  frequently  has  the  Lord  called  God  our  Father ;  yea 
and  has  taught  us  to  call  no  one  fother  on  earth  but  only 

Him  whom  we  have  in  heaven The  name  of  God  the 

Father  had  been  disclosed  to  no  one  ;  even  Moses  who  asked 
concerning  it,  heard  in  truth  another  name.  To  us  it  has 
been  revealed  in  the  Son.  For  now  is  the  Son  a  new  name 
of  the  Father."'  He  then  appeals  to  the  words  of  Christ,  "  T 
am  come  in  the  Father's  name,"  John  v.  43  ;  and,  "  Father, 
glorify  thy  name  ;"  and,  "  I  have  manifested  thy  name  unto 
men,"  John  xvii.  6.  "  We  pray  therefore  that  this  name  may 
be  hallowed.  Not  as  if  it  became  men  to  wish  well  to  God, 
as  if  there  were  any  other  from  whom  it  could  be  wished  for 
him,  or  that  he  suffered  unless  we  so  wished.  Evidently  it  is 
becoming  that  God  should  be  blessed  everywhere  and  always, 
by  every  man,  for  the  remembrance  always  due  of  his  bene- 
fits  When  has  not  the  name  of  God  been  holy  and 

sanctified  by  himself,  since  he  of  himself  sanctifies  others.  To 
whom  that  company  of  angels  ceases  not  to  say.  Holy,  holy, 
holy  !  Wherefore  we  also,  aspiring  to  be  angels  if  we  so 
deserve,  learn  that  heavenly  address  to  God,  and  the  source 
of  future  glory.  Thus  much  as  regards  the  glory  of  God- 
On  the  other  hand,  as  to  our  petition  when  we  say,  '  Hallowed 
be  thy  name,'  we  pray  that  it  may  be  hallowed  in  us,  who  are 
in  Him,  and  at  the  same  time  in  others  also,  whom  the  grace 
of  God  yet  awaits,  that  we  may  obey  this  command  in  praying 

for  all,  even  for  our  enemies '  Thy  will  be  done  in 

heaven  and  in  earth.'  Not  that  any  one  can  hinder  the 
doing  of  his  will,  and  that  we  pray  for  success  to  his  will,  but 
we  pray  that  his  will  may  be  done  in  all  men."  Tertullian 
says,  that  this  would  be  the  meaning  even  if  we  took  the 
words  heaven  and  earth  figuratively  for  flesh  and  spirit. 
Although  it  is  to  be  understood  simply,  yet  is  the  sense  the 
same,  that  God's  will  may  be  done  in  us  on  earth,  that  it  may 

'  "Jam  enim  Filius  novum  Patris  nomen  est."  In  the  first  edition 
I  considered  an  emendation  necessary  of  tliis,  certainly,  rather  obscure 
expression.  I  jiroposed  to  read,  "Jam  enim  Filius  Patris  nomen  e-;t." 
Yet  I  now  consider  this  correction  as  not  necessary  or  sufficiently 
justified.  The  words  of  Tertullian  may  be  so  understood  that  since 
Christ  has  revealed  himself  to  men  simply  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  as 
father  and  son  are  correlative  ideas,  the  new  specific  relation  of  God  as 
father  to  those  who  become  his  ch'ldren  through  Christ  his  Son,  wis 
thereby  introduced. 
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hei'eafter  be  done  in  heaven  also.  "  But  what  docs  God  vpill, 
excepting-  that  we  should  walk  according  to  his  rule?  We 
pray  therefore  that  he  would  supply  us  with  the  substance 
and  power  of  doing  his  will,  that  we  may  be  saved  both  in 
heaven  and  earth,  because  the  salvation  of  those  whom  he  has 
adopted  is  the  sum  of  his  will.  This  is  that  will  of  God 
which  the  Lord  has  administered  by  preaching,  working,  and 
enduring.  For  thus  he  himself  said,  he  did  7iot  his  own  will, 
hut  his  Fathers ;  without  doubt,  what  he  did  was  the  will  of 
the  Father,  to  which  as  to  an  examjjle  we  are  now  called  that 
we  may  preach,  and  woi'k,  and  endure,  even  unto  death. 
That  we  may  be  able  to  fulfil  these  things  the  will  of  God  is 
necessary."  In  these  words  he  no  doubt  means  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  divine  grace.  "  When  we  say,  '  Thy 
will  be  done,'  even  in  this  we  wish  well  to  ourselves,  because 
there  is  no  evil  in  God's  will,  even  though  according  to  the 
deserts  of  each,  it  be  otherwise  inflicted.  By  this  saying  we 
forewarn  om'selves  for  endurance.  The  Lord  also  when  he 
had  wished  to  exhibit  in  his  own  flesh  the  infirmity  of  the 
flesh  with  the  reality  of  suffering,  '  Father,'  said  he,  '  let  this 
cup  pass  away ; '  then  recollecting  himself,  '  not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done.' 

"Also  the  prayer  'Thy  kingdom  come,'  is  to  be  understood 
like  '  Thy  will  be  done,'  namely,  in  ourselves.  For  when  does 
not  God  reign,  in  whose  hand  is  the  heart  of  all  kings  1  But 
whatever  we  wish  for  ourselves,  we  presage  in  him."  Thus  he 
refers  the  doing  of  God's  will  to  the  coming  of  his  kingdom. 
Here  a  remarkable  contrast  is  presented  in  Tertullian  himself 
We  have  seen  that  in  his  Apology  he  distinctly  specifies  as  an 
object  of  the  prayers  of  Christians  the  delay  of  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  on  account  of  the  expected  severe  tribu- 
lation, and  their  dread  of  the  divine  judgment.  But  here,  on 
the  contraiy,  he  combats  the  notion  of  the  adoption  of  such  a 
prayer  by  Christians.  Whatever  stood  in  contravention  of 
that  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  the  coming  of  God's 
kingdom,  appeared  to  him  as  absolutely  unchristian.  "  Where- 
fore, if  the  appearing  of  God's  kingdom  belongs  to  the  will  of 
God  and  to  our  earnest  expectation,  how  can  some  pray  for  a 
leng-thening  out  of  the  age,  when  the  kingdom  of  God,  for 
which  we  pray  that  it  may  come,  tends  to  the  consummation 
of  the  age?    We  wish  to  reign  earlier,  and  not  to  serve  longer. 
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Even  if  it  were  not  prescribed  in  the  prayer,  about  praying 
for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  we  should,  of  our  own  accord, 

offer  that  petition,  hastening  to  the  fruition  of  our  hope 

Yes,  Lord,  let  thy  kingdom  come  with  utmost  speed !  The 
wish  of  Christians,  the  confusion  of  the  heathen,  the  joy  of 
angels,  for  which  we  struggle  ;  yea,  more,  for  which  we  pray." 
We  here  recognise  in  Tertullian,  who  at  different  periods 
of  his  life  advocated  both  this  view  and  the  other,  a  con- 
trariety of  disposition  and  sentiment.  Here  the  prevailing 
tone  is  the  confidence  of  child-like  faith  and  of  child-like  love. 
The  believing  soul,  in  yearning,  devoted  love,  unmixed  with 
fear,  presses  forward  to  the  end,  the  appearing  of  Christ.  But 
in  the  other  mode  of  contemplating  the  future,  the  soul  is 
strained  and  put  upon  the  rack  with  images  of  terror.  The 
awfulness  of  the  interval  which  separates  the  present  from  the 
iast  glorious  future,  presses -too  powerfully  on  the  soul  to 
alkw  of  her  surrendering  herself  to  the  joyful  prospect  that 
forms  the  final  aim  of  all  her  aspirations.  The  child-like 
relation  is  disturbed  and  infringed  by  the  legal  stand-point. 

Tertullian  finds  a  peculiar  revelation  of  the  divine  wisdom 
in  the  construction  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  that  "  after  heavenly 
things — that  is,  after  the  name  of  God,  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  kingdom  of  God — there  is  a  place  found  for  a  petition 
relating  to  earthly  wants."  "  Yet,"  he  adds,  •'  the  petition  for 
daily  bread  may  be  understood  spiritually.  For  Christ  is  our 
bread,  because  Christ  is  life,  and  bread  is  life  ;"  that  is,  Christ 
is  for  the  life  of  the  soul  what  bread  is  for  the  life  of  the  body. 
If  these  words  are  so  understood,  two  things  are  contained 
in  them ;  the  petition  for  continuous  spiritual  communion 
with  Christ  as  the  true  bread  of  the  soul,  and  for  an  insepa- 
rable union  with  him,  for  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
medium,  and  (secondly)  a  justification  for  always  participating 
in  the  Holy  Supper,  and  thus  to  be  continually  placed  in  this 
peculiarly  sanctifying  connexion  with  the  body  of  Christ,  of 
which  the  supper  is  the  medium,  and  which  Tertullian  dis- 
tinguishes as  something  specific'  from  that  divine  vital  com- 
munion with  Christ  which  ought  to  exist  throughout  the 
whole  hfe  of  a  Chi'istian.  From  this  passage  two  things  are 
evident,  that  Tertullian  distingaiishes  the  manner  in  which 

'  Cap.  vi.  "  Itaque  petendo  panem  quotidianum  perpetuitatem  pos- 
tukmus  in  Christo  et  individuitatem  a  corpore  ejus." 
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Christ  communicates  himself  in  the  supper  by  a  certain 
bodily  contact,  from  the  supernatural  spiritual  communion 
with  him  as  embracing  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  yet 
(secondly)  that  he  by  no  means  admitted  the  penetration  of 
the  bread  and  wine  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ;  for  he 
thus  describes  the  participation  of  Christ  in  the  supper : 
"Turn  quod  et  coi-pus  ejus  in  pane  censetur."'  Thus  he  ex- 
plains the  words  of  the  institution.  We  notice  this  in  passing, 
because  sve  are  prepared  to  consider  in  the  sequel  more  fully, 
Tertullian's  doctrine  of  the  supper  in  connexion  with  the 
general  develojoment  of  this  doctrine. 

From  the  communicative  love  of  God  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding petitions  refer,  Tertullian  passes  to  the  grace  of  God 
in  reference  to  sin,  to  which  the  following  petitions  correspond. 
"  It  follows,  that  having  noticed  the  liberality  of  God,  we 
should  also  supplicate  his  clemency.  For  what  would  bodily 
nourishment  profit,  if  we  are  reckoned  in  reference  to  them 
as  a  bull  for  sacrifice  1  The  Lord  knew  that  himself  only 
was  without  sin.  He  teaches,  therefore,  'Forgive  us  our  debts.' 
Prayer  for  forgiveness  is  a  confession,  for  he  that  asks  forgive- 
ness, confesses  transgression.  Thus  is  repentance  shown 
acceptable  to  God,  because  he  prefers  it  to  the  death  of  a 
sinner  ....  For  the  completeness  of  so  brief  a  prayer,  that 
we  may  pi'ay  not  only  for  the  remission  of  sins  but  for  their 
turning  away,  it  is  added,  'Lead  us  not  into  temptation,'  that 
is,  suffer  us  not  to  be  led  by  him  who  tempts  ....  This  is 
explained  by  the  next  clause,  'but  deliver  us  from  the  evil 
one.'"  After  this  explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Tertullian 
says,  "  God  alone  can  teach  us  how  he  would  have  us  pray. 
The  sacred  duty  therefore  of  prayer,  ordained  b}'  himself,  and 
animated  by  his  Spirit  even  at  the  time  when  it  proceeded 
from  his  divine  mouth,  ascends  by  its  own  right  to  heaven, 
commending  to  the  Father  what  the  Son  has  taught." 

Respecting  the  state  of  the  disposition  that  is  suitable  for 
prayei',  he  thus  speaks  : — "  The  exercise  of  prayer  ought  to 
be  free,  not  only  from  anger,  but  from  all  disorder  of  mind 
wliatever,  being  sent  forth  from  such  a  spirit,  as  is  the  Spirit 
to  whom  it  is  sent.  For  a  polluted  spirit  cannot  be  acknow- 
ledged by  a  Holy  Spirit,  nor  a  sad  spirit  by  a  j®yful  one,  not 

'  "  Panis  est  corpus  Christi — corpus  Christi  censetur  in  pane." 
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a  fettered  spirit  by  a  free  one.  No  one  receives  an  adversary ; 
no  one  admits  any  save  a  compeer." 

From  what  he  says  respecting  the  internal  state  of  the  dis- 
position necessary  for  prayer,  he  takes  occasion  to  enter  his 
protest  against  many  superstitious  practises  which  had  found 
tlieir  way  among  Christians  from  the  Jews  and  heathens,  such 
as  washing  the  hands  before  every  prayer.  "  What  reason  is 
there,"  he  asks,  "  in  entering  upon  prayer  with  the  hands 
indeed  washed  but  with  the  spirit  foul  1  when  even  for  the 
hands  themselves  spiritual  cleanliness  is  necessary,  that  they 
may  be  lifted  up  pure  from  falsehood,  murder,  cruelty,  poison- 
ings, idolatiy,  and  other  defilements,  which,  being  conceived 
by  the  spirit,  are  brought  to  maturity  by  the  labour  of  the 
hands.  This  is  true  cleanness,  not  that  which  many  super- 
stitiously  observe,  using  water  before  every  prayer  and  even 
washing  the  whole  body.  But  the  hands  are  pure  enough 
which  we  have  once  washed  with  the  whole  body  in  Christ ;" 
that  is,  if  we  only  presei've  the  purification  granted  to  the 
whole  man  througli  Christ,  hencefortli  every  thing  will  be 
pure.  The  hands  require  no  special  purifying.  In  all  this 
we  recognise  the  pui'e  Christian  element  of  Tertullian's  spirit 
in  contrast  to  the  other  element  of  externality,  which  we 
elsewhere  observe  in  him,  and  which  on  many  points  pre- 
vailed in  Montanism.  The  internal  free  Christian  spirit  in 
Tertullian  expresses  itself  here  emphatically  against  the  acti- 
vity that  loses  itself  in  outward  acts  and  stands  opposed 
to  the  rational  worship  of  Christianity.  "  Such  things  are 
to  be  set  down,  not  to  religion,  but  to  superstition,  being 
affected  and  forced,  and  belong  rather  to  an  over  curious  than 
rational  sei-vice,  certainly  to  be  restrained  because  they  put 
us  on  a  level  with  the  Gentiles."  '  He  therefore  marks  that 
element  of  externality  in  religion  as  heathenish,  and  adduces 
another  example  of  such  a  mixture  of  heathenism  in  prayer 
— the  practice  of  throwing  oflf  the  pcenula  or  over-cloak 
before  prayer, — or  sitting  down  as  the  heathen  are  accus- 
tomed when  they  perform  their  devotions  on  their  seal-rings 
before  their  idols.^     As  the  hypocritical  and  artificial  which 

'  "Hujusmodi  enim  non  religioni  seel  supcrstitioni  deputanlur,  affec- 
tata  et  coacta  et  curiosi  potius  qiiam  rationalis  officii,  eerie  vel  eo  coer- 
cenda,  quod  gentilibus  adtequent." 

*  See  Apuleius  <le  Magia  :  "  Morem  mihi  habeo,  quoquo  earn,  Simula* 
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wishes  to  gain  acceptance  with  God  and  man,  easily  joina 
itself  to  the  simple  and  genuine,  so  there  were  at  that  time 
many,  who  by  tlieir  outcries  and  outward  gestures  made  a 
show  of  their  devotions.  TertuUian  declared  himself  strongly 
againt  all  this — "  The  publicati  who,  not  only  in  his  prayer, 
but  in  his  looks,  was  humble  and  dejected,  went  down  justified 
rather  than  that  most  impudent  Pharisee.  God  as  he  is  the  be- 
holder, so  also  he  is  the  hearer,  not  of  the  voice,  but  of  the  heart. 

As  Christ  the  crucified,  risen  and  ascended  to  heaven,  is 
the  central  point  of  the  Christian  system,  so  from  the  first 
these  were  regarded  as  the  two  most  essential  points  of  the 
Christian  life — as  rooted  in  Communion  with  Christ ;  to  follow 
the  Crucified  in  repentance  and  self-denial ;  in  him  and  with 
him  to  die  to  self,  the  world,  and  sin,  in  order  to  rise  in  and 
with  him  to  a  new  divine  life.  This  was  also  the  central 
point  of  the  Christian  festivals.  A  general  fast  corresponded 
to  the  remembrance  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  an  expres- 
sion of  repentance,  and  a  preparation  for  the  festival  of  the 
resurrection  and  for  communion  on  the  following  Sunday, 
and  the  succeeding  fifty  days  dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  risen  and  ascended  Saviour,  till  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  That  was  at  first  the  only  regular  church  fast,  in 
support  of  which  Matt.  ix.  15  was  erroneously  appealed  to, 
and  in  the  mode  of  keeping  this  fast,  various  usages  existed 
in  different  clun-ches.  The  Montanists  wished  to  prescribe 
several  laws  relative  to  fasts,  but  met  with  warm  opposition 
in  the  existing  spirit  of  Christian  freedom.  TertuUian  here 
showed  himself  not  yet  disposed  to  Montanism. 

Among  the  Christians  of  the  primitive  age,  the  beautiful 
custom  existed  of  closing  all  their  meetings  for  praj'er  with 
the  kiss  of  brotherly  love  and  of  peace.  The  common  eleva- 
tion of  their  hearts  to  the  Lord  issued  in  fusing  their  hearts 
together,  and  in  giving  this  token  of  love  and  peace.    But  now 

crum  alicujus  dei  inter  libellos  conditum  gestare,  eique  diebus  certis 
thure  et  mero  et  aliquando  victimis  suppUcare."  Hot:  aimilar  to  later 
superstitions  in  reference  to  the  saints  and  the  Virgin  !  As  the  images 
of  the  false  gods  were  so  common  on  the  seal-rings,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria in  his  Pcedcajoijus  forbids  Christians  expressly  wearing  such 
rings.  According  to  Clement,  Pvthagoras  in  order  to  counterwork  the 
superstition  that  cleaves  to  objects  of  sense,  had  i^poken  against  the  seal- 
rings  ornamented  with  images  of  idols.  AaKrihioi  jutj  ifopelv,  jurjSi 
tMuas  avTols  €7;^apc(<jcr€n/  dtwv.     Slrom.  V.  f.  559 
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there  were  for  individuals  freely  chosen  days  fur  fasting  and 
penitence.  If  at  such  seasons  they  joined  in  tlie  general  devo- 
tions, many  believed  that  they  could  not  partake  of  this 
brotherly  kiss  as  a  token  of  joy — that  it  was  not  suitable  to 
days  of  fasting  and  penitence.  Tertullian  blamed  this  sci-upu- 
losity,  so  foreign  to  the  unprejudiced  Christian  mind.  He 
beautifully  terms  that  Christian  brotherly  kiss  the  seal  of 
prayer  {signaculum  orationis).  "  What  pi'ayer,"  he  says,  "  is 
perfect,  if  separated  from  the  holy  kiss  1  .  .  .  .  What  sort  of 
sacrifice  is  that  from  which  one  returns  without  peace  1  And 
whatever  the  reason  for  oiu-  conduct  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
more  powerful  than  the  observance  of  the  precept  by  which 
we  ai'e  commanded  to  conceal  our  fasting.  But  by  withhold- 
ing the  kiss  we  are  known  to  be  fasting."  In  remembrance 
of  the  passion  of  Christ  and  its  preparatives,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  were  appointed  for  prayer-meetings  ;  and  many  per- 
sons, according  to  their  peculiar  wants,  were  accustomed  as  a 
self-imposed  duty,  without  any  legal  compulsion,  to  fast  for 
a  certain  time.^  At  these  prayer-meetings  the  Lord's  supper 
was  also  celebrated.  But  many  of  those  who  fasted  believed 
that  this  participation  of  the  highest  joy  was  incompatible 
with  fasting,  and  since  at  that  time,  according  to  the  original 
institution,  all  the  members  of  the  church  partook  of  the 
holy  supper,  those  who  did  not  partake  of  it,  were  known  to 
abstain  on  account  of  their  fasting.  This  also  Tertullian 
disapproved  of,  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  just  men- 
tioned, and  expressed  himself  pointedly  against  it.  "  Does 
then  the  Eucharist  relax  a  service  devoted  to  God,  or  does 
it  not  the  more  bind  to  God?  Will  not  thy  station  be  more 
solenm,  if  thou  standest  at  the  altar  of  God  V  (In  this  passage 
the  metaphor  of  the  idea  of  an  altar  which  is  connected  with 
that  of  a  sacrifice,  and  which  for  the  first  time  appeai-s 
here,  is  worthy  of  notice.)  Tertullian  then  recommends  a 
method  for  uniting  the  two,  not  to  withdraw  from  the  com- 
munion, and  yet  not  to  interrupt  the  fasting  on  account  of 
the  holy  supper.  They  might  receive  (he  suggests)  the  Lord's 
body,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  pai'take  of  it,  but  keep  the 
consecrated  bread  by  itself,  and  partake  of  it  after  their  fast 

'  On  the  dies  stationum,  so  called  from  its  analogy  to  the  statio 
7rulitatiji,a^  Tertullian  himself  describes  it ;  "  Statio  de  mililari  e.vemplo 
Qomen  u-ecipit,  nam  et  miliiia  Dei  sumus." 
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was  over.  This  passage  is  in  several  respects  a  remarkable 
one.  We  observe  here  a  custom  of  which  we  frequently  find 
traces  in  TertuUian,  and  which  is  founded  on  a  peculiar  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  the  thing  represented  to  the  sym- 
bols of  it  in  the  holy  supper.  However  TertuUian  might 
otherwise  have  thought,  yet  we  notice  here,  at  all  events,  that 
externality,  in  virtue  of  which  that  was  transferred  to  the 
outward  element  which  should  only  have  been  expressed  of 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  ordinance  in  the  harmonious  combi- 
nation of  all  its  parts.  In  consequence,  to  the  bread  once 
consecrated,  an  indwelling,  inalienable  efficacy  was  ascribed. 
Hence  the  custom  of  taking  away  the  consecrated  bread  as 
the  Lord's  body  from  the  communion  service,  and  laying 
it  up  at  home.  We  also  see  here,  the  participation  of  one 
element  of  the  holy  supper  separated  from  participation  of 
the  other. 

When  TertuUian  in  this  treatise  speaks  of  usages  which 
differed  in  different  churches,  he  passes  judgment  with  a 
moderation  which  would  little  suit  the  legal  spirit  of  Monta- 
nism.  It  is  true,  he  even  already  approved  of  the  custom, 
that  not  merely  mamed  women,  but  virgins  should  appear 
veiled  in  the  church.'  But  on  this  point  he  spoke  with  a 
discretion  which  he  could  not  have  shown  had  he  been  a 
Montanist  who  depended  not  on  his  own  intelligence,  but  on 
the  divine  utterances  of  the  Paraclete.  And  while  as  a  Mon- 
tanist he  must  have  appealed  in  the  examination  of  a  dispu- 
table opinion  to  this  divine  decision,  he  here  appeals  only  to 
the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  and  exegetical  reasons.^     On  this 

'  To  this  cuatom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  our  notice  of 
TertuUian's  book  on  the  subject,  that  we  may  not  interrupt  the  con- 
nexion here,  nor  repeat  what  has  been  already  said.  We  would  here 
notice  a  diticrence  in  the  explanation  of  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xi.  5,  in 
relation  to  a  view  taken  of  it  by  TertuUian,  which  we  have  already 
given.  We  remarked  above  that  he  regarded  this  as  a  symbol  of  the 
feeling  of  dependence  in  the  female  sex,  by  which  they  were  to  honour 
the  presence  of  the  good  spirits ;  but  here  he  understands  by  the  angels, 
the  evil  angels,  the  fallen  spirits,  and  applies  to  them  the  representation 
which  was  taken  from  Gen.  vi.  2,  and  had  been  spread  more  widely  by 
the  Book  of  Enoch ;  this  sign  of  dependence  and  shame  would  protect 
the  virgins  against  the  plots  of  the  fallen  spirits,  since  such  had  once 
mixed  with  the  daughters  of  men. 

^  How  could  he  as  a  Montanist,  whilst  following  the  utterances  of  the 
Paraclete,  say,  "  In  so  great  a  variety  of  usages  it  would  appear  imjiu- 
dent,  if  so  inconsiderable  a  man  as  I  am  were  to  examine  these  things 
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occasion  the  liberal  spirit  of  TertuUian  declares  itself  against 
that  reverence  for  tradition  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
progressive  chm-ch  development.  "  But  let  no  one  think  that 
she"  (the  married  woman)  "  ought  to  be  moved  by  the  rule  of  a 
predecessor.  Many  persons  surrender  their  own  understanding 
and  its  firmness  to  the  practice  of  others."  We  here  see  Ter- 
tuUian coming  forward  as  the  opponent  of  tlie  bishops,  who 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  their  predecessors.  In  this 
manner  it  was  possible  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  who  were  accustomed  to  appeal  especially 
to  the  authority  of  their  predecessors. 

TertuUian  showed  this  moderation  still  more  in  his  judg- 
ment on  another  difference  of  usage,  in  which,  however,  he 
might  speak  in  a  more  decided  tone,  since  he  had  the  whole 
Western  church  in  its  favour.  The  celebration  of  Sunday,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  as  the  day  dedicated  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord,  was  distinguished  in  this  way,  that  no 
fasting  was  allowed  upon  it,  and  persons  prayed  not  kneeling 
but  standing  upright.  In  addition,  it  was  also  believed  that 
persons  should  abstain  from  all  labour  on  Sundays,  a  regula- 
tion based  on  the  Old  Testament  stand-point  of  a  day  specially 
dedicated  to  God,  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  original 
Christian  conception  of  it;  this  appears  from  the  words  of 
TertuUian : — "  We  ought  to  guard  against  every  posture  of 
painfulness,  and  to  forbear  offices,  putting  off  even  business, 
lest  we  give  place  to  the  devil."  TertuUian  therefore  regarded 
the  temptation  to  labour  on  Sunday  as  proceeding  from  Satan. 
But  in  many  parts  of  the  East  there  was  still  in  connexion 
"with  Judais^n  a  special  regard  paid  to  the  Sabbath,  and  it  was 
kept  in  the  same  manner  as  Sunday.  In  the  Roman  and 
other  Western  churches,  on  the  contrary,  no  scruple  was  felt 
to  fast  on  the  Sabbath,  but  that  day  was  sometimes  prefeiTcd 
for  the  purpose,  by  way  of  opposition  to  Judaism.  Now  as 
some  members  of  Oriental  churches  where  that  regard  for  the 
Sabbath  still  prevailed,  settled  down  among  Western  commu- 
nities, and  continued  their  wonted  custom,  or  wished  to  intro- 
duce and  establish  it  as  the  only  right  one,  controversies  ai'oso 

afresh  after  the  holy  apostle ;  but  yet  it  is  not  impudent  if  it  were  only 
agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle." — "  Varietas  observationum 
efficit,  post  sanctissimum  apostolum  nos  vel  maxime  nuUius  loci 
homines  impudenter  retractare,  nisi  quod  nonimpudeiiter,  si  secuuduna 
apostolum  retractemus." 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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respecting  it.  To  those  who  were  warmly  interested  iu  the 
dispute,  it  seemed  very  evident  that  there  was  something 
Jewisli  in  placing  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sunday  on  a  level,  and 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  load  their  opponents  with  a  variety 
of  consequences  deducible,  as  they  affirmed,  from  the  practice. 
But  TertuUian,  with  gi-eater  liberality  of  mind,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  "  the  Lord  will  grant  his  gi-ace  that  they 
may  either  jield  or  hold  their  own  opinion  without  offence 
tjO  others."' 

TertuUian  recognises  that  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
stand-point  which  is  shown  in  its  freedom  fi-om  the  elements 
of  the  world,  in  reference  to  prayer,  when  he  asserts  that 
prayer  is  not  confined  to  any  time  or  any  place.  "Concerning 
times  of  prayer  nothing  at  all  is  prescribed,  miless  simply  to 
pray  at  all  times  and  in  every  place.  But  how  in  every  place, 
when  we  are  prohibited  in  public?  'In  every  place,'  he  says, 
where  opportunity  or  necessity  has  given  occasion.  For 
that  is  not  reckoned  contrary  to  the  precept  which  was.  done 
by  the  apohtles,  who  in  prison  prayed  and  sang  praises  to 
God,  and  the  prisoners  heard  them  (Acts  xvi.  25)  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Paul,  who  in  the  ship  celebrated  the  Eucharist'  in  the 
presence  of  all."  ^ 

In  reference  to  the  time  for  prayer,  TertuUian  declares  that 
it  is  not  necessai'ily  confined  to  any  time  whatever,  but  still 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  have  something  determined  in 
this  respect,  as  a  requirement  to  withdraw  sometimes  from 
worldly  business  to  prayer.  He  considered  it  to  be  best  to 
adhere  to  the  three  daily  hours  of  prayer  customary  among 
the  Jews,  (the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  or  nine,  twelve, 
and  three  o'clock,)  and  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament; 
besides,  according  to  ancient  usage,  pi'ayer  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day,  and  at  night.  TertuUian,  agreeably  to  the  Christian 
px'inciple  of  transforming  all  earthly  things  by  a  reference  to 
the  divine,  desired  that  all  transactions  of  earthly  life  should 
be  sanctified  by  prayer.     Although  this  might  become  mere 

'  "  Dominus  dabit  gratiam  suam,  ut  aut  cedant  aut  sine  aliorum 
Bcandalo  seutentia  sua  utantur."    Cap.  xviii. 

*  The  Lord's  supper  is  not  referred  to  in  Actsxxvii.  35  ;  but  the  free- 
dom of  TertuUian's  mind  in  so  understanding  it  is  worthy  of  notice. 

'  "  Non  enim  contra  praeceptum  reputatur  ab  apostolis  factum,  qui 
la  carcere,  audientibus  custodiis,  orabaut  et  canebant  Deo,  apud  Paulum, 
qui  iu  navi  coram  omnibus  eucharistiam  fecit." 
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toechanism,  yet  there  is  an  important  Christian  principle 
involved,  from  which  this  requirement  proceeds.  He  says 
that  believers  ought  not  to  bathe  or  take  food,  without  first 
praying,  for  which  he  gives  this  reason, — "The  refreshment 
and  nourishment  of  the  spirit  are  to  be  esteemed  before  those 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  things  of  heaven  before  those  of  earth."' 
"  Dismiss  not  without  prayer,  a  brother  who  has  entered  thy 
house.  '  Thou  hast  seen,'  saith  he,  '  thy  brother,  thou  hast 
seen  thy  Lord.'  Especially  a  stranger,  lest  he  be  an  angel. 
Neither  should  he  partake  of  earthly  refireshment  before 
heavenly  from  the  brethren  who  receive  him."  ^ 

He  points  out  in  what  manner  prayer  is  the  true  spiritual 
sacrifice  of  Christians.  "  This  is  the  spiritual  victim  which 
has  abolished  the  ancient  sacrifices.  '  To  what  purpose,'  saith 
He,  'is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  mef  (Isa.  i.  11.) 
But  what  God  requires,  the  Gospel  teaches.  'The  hour 
cometh,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  God  is  a  Spirit.'  We  are  the  true 
worshippers  and  the  true  priests,  who,  praying  in  the  spirit, 
sacrifice  in  the  spirit  the  prayer  pecidiar  and  acceptable  to 
God,  which  he  has  required  and  which  he  has  provided  for 
himself.  This,  devoted  by  the  whole  heart,  fed  by  foith, 
tended  by  truth,  complete  in  innocence,  pure  by  chastity, 
crowned  by  love,  we  ought  to  bring  up  to  the  altar  of  God, 
with  the  train  of  good  works,  amid  psalms  and  hymns ;  to 
obtain  all  things  for  us  from  God.  For  what  has  God  denied 
to  the  prayer  offered  up  in  spirit  and  in  truth — that  prayer 
which  he  has  required  ?  We  read,  and  hear,  and  believe  li».>\v 
great  ai*e  the  proofs  of  its  efficacy."  We  recognise  in  these 
expressions  the  great  Christian  idea  of  the  universal  priest- 
hood and  the  universal  sacrifice ;  we  see  how  far  the  wi-iter 
still  was  from  holding  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  priesthood  and 
a  sacrifice  corresponding  to  it  in  the  presentation  of  tlie  Holy 
Supper,  and  hence  are  led  to  put  a  modified  sense  on  his 
reference  to  an  altar  in  connexion  with  the  Eucharist. 

He  develops  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  the  peculiar  powei 

'  "  Priora  etiam  habcnda  sunt  spiritus  refrigeria  quam  camis,  cl 
priora  coelestia  quam  terrena."     Cap.  xxv. 

*  Tertullian  infonns  us  that  often  after  praying,  Christians  sang  the 
hallelujah  and  similar  psalms,  in  the  closing  words  of  which  those  wLo 
were  preseni  responded. 
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of  Christian  prayer  according  tD  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian 
stand-point.  "  Prayer  in  ancient  times  deUvered  jfrom  flames, 
and  wild  beasts,  and  hunger,  and  yet  had  not  received  a  form 
from  Christ.  But  how  much  more  largely  does  the  Chi-istian 
prayer  operate !  It  does  not  place  the  Angel  of  the  Dew  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  (Dan.  iii.  28,)  nor  shut  the  mouths  of 
lions,  (Dan.  vi.)  nor  bring  the  dinner  of  rustics  to  the 
hungry,  (2  Kings  iv.  ;)  the  grace  vouchsafed  takes  away  no 
sense  of  suffering,  but  it  arms  with  endurance  men  who  are 
suffering,  feeling,  and  grieving  ;  by  its  power  it  enlarges 
grace,  that  faith  may  know  what  it  obtains  from  the  Lord, 
knowing  what  it  suffei'S  for  the  name  of  God.  In  time  past 
prayer  brought  dowa  plagues,  routed  hostile  armies,  prevented 
beneficial  rains.  But  now  the  prayer  of  righteousness  turns 
away  all  the  wi'ath  of  God,  keeps  watch  for  enemies,  suppli- 
cates for  persecutors.  Is  it  wonderful  that  that  could  extort 
celestial  waters,  which  could  bring  down  fires'?  Prayer  is  the 
onl}^  thing  that  conquers  God.  But  Christ  knew  that  it  could 
work  no  ill.  He  has  conferred  upon  it  all  power  for  good. 
Therefore  it  knows  nothing  unless  to  call  back  the  souls  of 
the  departed  from  the  way  of  death  itself,  to  renovate  the 
■weak,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  purge  the  possessed,  to  open  the 
prison-doors,  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the  innocent.  It  washes 
away  sins,  it  repels  temptations,  it  extinguishes  persecutions, 
it  consoles  the  feeble-minded,  it  delights  the  magnanimous,  it 
brings  back  travellers,  it  stills  waves,  it  confounds  robbers,  it 
nourishes  the  poor,  it  controls  the  rich,  it  raises  up  the  fallen, 
it  props  the  falling,  it  preserves  the  standing.  Prayer  is  the 
bulwark  of  faith  ;  oui*  arms  and  weapons  against  the  adversaiy, 
who  watches  vis  on  every  side.  Therefore,  let  us  never  walk 
unarmed.  By  day  let  us  remember  our  station,  by  night  our 
watch.  Under  the  arms  of  prayer  let  us  guard  the  standard 
of.  our  general;  praying  let  us  await  tlie  trumpet  of  the 
angel."  He  then  points  out  the  sj^mbols  that  are  to  be  found 
throughout  natiu-e  of  the  ci'eation  praying  to  the  Creator,  and 
says,  "  All  tiie  angels  pray.  Every  creature  prays.  The  cattle 
pray,  and  the  wild  beasts,  and  bend  their  knees,  and  issuing 
fi'om  their  stalls  and  dens,  not  meaningless  look  vip  to  heaven. 
And  the  birds  now  rising  soar  towards  heaven,  and  extend  thj 
cross  of  their  wings  for  hands,  and  utter  sounds  which  seem 
a  prayer."     In  this  passage  several  expressions  may  offend  a 
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sober  undei-standing  and  a  classical  taste ;  but  it  is  based  on 
the  truth  of  a  symbolic  conception  of  the  life  of  nature  from 
the  depths  of  Christian  feeling,  the  eftbrt  of  the  spirit  to  co^x  ■ 
ceive  itself  sj-mbolically  in  nature.  Tertullian  closes  with  the 
words,  "  What  more  then  can  I  say  concerning  the  duty  of 
prayer?  Even  the  Lord  himself  has  prayed,  to  whom  be 
honour  and  power  for  ever  and  ever." 

We  now  pi'oceed  to  Tertullian's  work  "  On  Baptism."  It 
strictly  belongs  to  the  class  of  his  dogmatic  writings ;  but 
since  it  contains  many  particulars  relating  to  subjects  of 
Christian  and  chm'ch  life,  and  stands  in  close  connexion  with 
another  work  belonging  to  this  division,  we  have  determined 
to  place  it  here. 

Tertullian  was  induced  to  compose  this  treatise  for  the 
piu'pose  of  vindicating  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  all  Chris- 
tiarts,  and  at  the  .same  time  he  wished  to  discriminate  its 
true  import  ;  what  was  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  it,  and 
what  belonged  to  its  right  administration.  He  wished  to 
qualify  all  believers  for  rightly  understanding  their  faith,  and 
for  giving  a  just  account  of  it.  The  general  principle  respect- 
ing the  relation  of  dogmatic  knowledge  to  faith,  which  passed 
from  him  to  Augustine,  was  applied  by  him  in  reference  to 
this  particular  subject.  First  of  all,  men  ought  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  divine  institution  in  humble  faith,  in  order 
to  experience  in  themselves  the  divine  power  which  lies  in  it ; 
and  then  they  should  advance  to  an  insight  into  the  necessity 
of  such  a  divine  in.stitution  for  the  object  to  be  attained  by 
it  ;  — first  of  all  the  credere,  then  the  intelligei'e}  Tertullian 
had  specially  in  view  the  instruction  of  catechumens,  who 
ought  to  come  with  a  right  consciousness  to  baptism.  As  to 
the  vindication  of  the  necessity  of  baptism,  this  was  acknow- 
ledged on  the  whole  as  a  divine  institution  for  ail  ages,  not 
only  in  all  parts  of  the  church,  but  by  almost  all  sects. 
Even  the  Gnostics,  with  whom  the  vai'iance  was  greatest, 
agreed  for  tlie  most  part  on  this  question.  Baptism  was  to 
them  especially  important  as  a  medium  of  communion  with 
Christ  ;  of  freedom  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgus,  as 
well  as  from  the  power  of  the  hylistic  principle.  There  was 
only  a  small  party  who  by  their  opposition  against  nature  and 

'  Cap.  X.  "Xon  intelligentea,  quia  nee  eredentei;.  Nos  porro  quan- 
fcula  liUe  sumuf,  taululo  et  intellectu  possumus  aestimare." 
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everything  natural  that  was  taken  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurgus,  and  by  their  spirituahzing  ideaUst  tendency,  were 
impelled  to  a  rejection  of  outward  baptism. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Quintilla  who  came  forward  at 
Carthage  as  an  opponent  of  outward  baptism  and  thus  occa- 
sioned Tertulliau's  vindication  of  it,  really  proceeded  on 
Gnostic  principles.  She  belonged  to  a  sect  of  Cajanites. 
According  to  some  this  was  identical  with  the  Gnostic  sect  of 
the  Caiuites.  The  name  is  no  argument  for  the  identity  ; 
for  it  would  be  far  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  once 
existing  sect  of  the  Cajanites  had  been  mistaken  for  that 
of  Cainites,  than  that  the  name  Cainites  had  been  altered  to 
Cajanites,  since  the  name  Cain  was  universally  known,  and 
the  sect  named  after  him  was,  on  account  of  name,  peculiarly 
odious.  But  as  tlie  Cainites  were  of  a  wild  fanatical  spirit, 
insulting  all  morality,  it  is  not  probable  that  Tertullian  would 
think  such  a  sect  deserving  of  a  special  refutation.  But  if 
any  one  should  say,  as  it  might  be  said,  that  the  refutation 
of  the  reason  alleged  against  baptism  by  this  sect  was  only 
regarded  by  him  as  a  secondary  matter,  and  that  he  only 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  baptism  in  a  separate  treatise,  still  it  is  very  sur- 
prising that  he  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  other 
abominable  tenets  of  this  sect.  Moreover,  it  is  not  probable 
that  a  female  belonging  to  such  a  sect  sliould  have  met  with 
Ko  much  favour  among  the  Christians  at  Carthage  ;  we  must 
then  admit  that  she  had  gamed  access  by  keeping  back  the 
peculiarities  of  her  sect,  and  by  pretending  an  adherence  to 
the  views  prevalent  in  the  church,  in  order  to  clear  the  way 
for  herself  And  certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Gnostics 
often  misled  persons  by  such  means.  The  same  explanation 
must  also  be  given  of  the  reasons  against  baptism  brought 
forward  by  this  female,  since  tliey  contain  nothing  necessarily 
Gnostic.  The  appeal  to  Abraham's  being  justified  by  his 
faith,  is  quite  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of  that  sect ;  for 
this  anti-JcNvish  tendency  chose  for  its  heroes  exactly  those 
persons  who  are  represented  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
worst  light,  as  the  strong  spirits  who  would  not  submit  them- 
selves to  the  rule  of  the  limited  Demiurgus  ;  and  the  per- 
sons commended  in  the  Old  Testament  were  rejected  by  it. 
A  Caiuite  female  would  indeed  have  acknowledged  Paul  aa 
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the  only  genuine  Apostle,  and  have  stigmatized  the  rest  as 
Judaizing  corrupters  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  But  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  all  the  reasons  which  Tertullian  men- 
tions against  the  necessity  of  baptism,  proceeded  from  Quin- 
tilla.  Probably  she  gave  only  the  first  impulse  to  a  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  which  was  afterwards  taken  up,  and 
pushed  further  by  others.  Many  of  Tertullian's  expressions 
indicate  that  opponents  of  the  necessity  of  baptism,  of  various 
kinds,  had  appeared ;  perhaps  many  who  did  not  intend 
absolutely  to  reject  baptism,  but  only,  when  the  matter  was 
once  mooted,  felt  impelled  to  cast  doubts  on  its  necessity.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  consequence  of  externality  in  the  concep- 
tion of  baptism,  of  confounding  baptism  and  regeneration,  an 
unconditional  necessity  for  salvation  in  an  unintelligible  man- 
ner was  attributed  to  baptism,  and  too  much  was  ascribed  t(j 
the  outward  element;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  one-sided  ten- 
dency to  separate  the  outward  from  the  inward,  an  under- 
valuation of  outward  baptism,  might  be  called  forth  by  it, 
and  probably  the  whole  opposition  against  baptism  which  we 
notice  in  this  book,  and  in  which  we  find  nothing  allied  to 
Gnosticism,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  reaciion  of  such 
an  opposition.  But  yet  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Tertullian 
in  his  treatise  De  Frcescriptionibus  Hcereticorum,  compiu-es 
the  Cajanites  to  the  Nicolaitanes  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  those 
who  had  held  the  eating  of  meat  ofFei'ed  to  idols,  and  impure 
habits,  to  be  matters  of  indifference ;  which  would  tell  against 
the  conception  given  throughout  of  the  character  of  the 
Cajanites,  unless  Tertullian  has  in  that  last  passage  done 
them  injustice;  and  perhaps  the  same  tendency  which  caused 
them  to  appear  against  externality  in  the  case  of  baptism, 
also  led  them  to  oppose  the  prohibition  against  eating  meat 
offered  in  sacrifice. 

Such  arguments  as  the  following  were  used  by  the  persons 
whom  Tertullian  opposed  : — Christ  himself  never  baptized  ; 
none  of  the  apostles  besides  Paul  were  baptized  : — Paid  him- 
self says  (1  Cor.  i.  17),  that  Christ  sent  him  not  to  baptize, 
but  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  Paul  teaches  not  that  man  is  jus- 
tified and  obtains  salvation  by  baptism,  but  by  faith  ;  Abra- 
ham also  was  justified  by  faith  alone. 

Tertullian  would  have  been  more  successful  in  proving  that 
although  justification  and  a  divine  life  are  received  by  faith. 
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yet  baptism  has  its  necessary  place  in  the  connexion  of  the 
process  of  Christian  development,  if  he  had  possessed  clearer 
\iews  of  the  relation  of  foith  and  regeneration  to  outward 
baptism,  of  the  relation  of  the  inward  reality  to  the  outward 
appearance,  of  divine  things  to  their  representative  signs. 
But  for  this  pm^ose  certain  mental  activities  were  requked 
which  in  that  age  were  very  imperfectly  developed,  and  for 
which  Tertulhan's  mental  constitution  was  not  fitted.  In  that 
age  generally,  and  especially  in  TertuUian,  there  was  a  much 
greater  predominance  of  the  vital  energy  of  feeling,  than 
of  the  discriminating,  sifting  activity  of  the  understanding. 
Hence  TertuUian  was  disposed  to  blend  in  his  intellectual 
apprehension  what  had  been  combined  and  indissolubly  incor- 
porated with  his  feelings  in  the  experience  of  his  religious 
life  ;  and  when  he  found  in  the  New  Testament  such  phrases 
as  "  the  bath  of  regeneration  "  and  the  like,  he  did  not  make 
use  of  the  necessaiy  means  in  order  to  lead  back  what  is  here 
popularly  expressed  to  the  thought  contained  in  it,  but  ad- 
hered to  the  outward.  Thus,  he  was  now  fixed  on  the  stand- 
point ot  an  error  diametrically  opposite  to  the  one-sided 
internalism  which  he  combated,  and  hence  his  argaunentation 
necessarily  took  a  false  direction  when  he  wished  to  prove 
that  water  could  produce  such  great  effects. 

TertuUian  recognises  as  the  characteristic  of  Christianity, 
which  is  shown  even  in  baptism,  the  union  of  the  simple 
with  the  sublime,  simplicity  with  divine  power,  the  divine  in 
the  most  unpretending  form  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
heathen  cultus  might  be  seen  a  pomp  of  manifold  preten- 
sions without  internal  significance.  "  Nothing,"  he  says,  "  so 
hardens  the  minds  of  men,  as  the  simplicity  of  the  divine 
works  which  appears  in  act,  and  the  glory  which  is  promised 
in  the  result ;  as  here  also,  a  man  going  down  into  the  water 
without  expense,  and,  whilst  a  few  words  are  uttered,  being 
washed,  with  so  much  simplicity,  -ndthout  pomp,  without  any 
new  preparations,  rises  again  not  much  or  at  all  cleaner, — on 
which  account  his  gaining  eternity  is  thoiight  incredible.  I 
am  mistaken  if  the  rites  and  mysteries  pertaining  to  idols  do 
not  build  their  credit  and  authority  on  their  equipments,  their 
outward  show  and  sumptuousness.  0  wretched  unbelief! 
which  denies  to  God  his  essential  attributes,  simplicity  and 
power."     TertuUian  makes  the  ingenious  remark,  that  what 
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gives  a  point  of  connexion  for  unbelief,  belongs  to  the  peculiar 
impress  of  the  divine.  What  arouses  niinds  of  greater  depth 
to  faith,  is  the  prop  of  unbelief  to  the  superficial.  He  savs 
further,  "  If  we  are  not  to  believe  because  it  is  wonderful, — 
on  that  account  we  ought  rather  to  believe.  For  what  else 
should  the  divine  works  be,  iniless  above  all  wonder  1  We 
ourselves  also  wonder,  but  because  we  believe.  But  unbelief 
wondei-s  and  believes  not.  For  it  wonders  at  simple  things 
as  foolish,  and  at  magnificent  things  as  if  impossible."  We 
here  recognise  in  Tertullian  the  forerunner  of  the  profound 
reflection  of  a  Pascal.  What  depth  and  truth  of  idea  in 
bis  strong,  original  language  which  we  cannot  fully  express 
in  a  translation  ;  the  great  but  (by  the  superficial)  often  un- 
acknowledged truth,  the  divine  paradox,  the  foolishness  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  as  Paul  terms  it,  the  admiration  of  wisdom 
first  and  last,  the  unsusceptibility  for  it  of  the  spirit  of  un- 
belief! Such  and  similar  expressions,  as  we  still  find  them  in 
Tertullian,  are  often  cast  at  him  as  a  reproach  by  shallow  and 
superficial  minds,  and  he  has  been  charged  on  account  of 
them  with  the  grossest  misology.  But  when  Tertullian  so 
strongly  presents  the  hyperbolical,  the  super-rational  and  the 
superuatiiral,  he  recognises  not  the  less  the  union  between  the 
divine  and  the  truly  rational — that  God  performs  all  things 
rotione,  that  everything  divine  rests  upon  ratic.'^ 

We  must  also  be  careful  to  disting-uish  the  deep  tnith  lying 
at  the  basis  of  what  Tertullian  says,  fi'om  the  erroneous  addi- 
tion in  the  application  he  makes  of  it,  owing  to  that  tendency 
to  externality  in  the  opposition,  carried  by  him  to  an  extreme, 
with  one-sided  spiritualism.  Tims  he  would  point  it  out  as 
wonderful  that  in  the  simple  rite  of  baptism,  the  element  of 
■water  can  produce  such  great  efiects,  and  in  attempting  to 
show  that  it  was  prefigured  in  the  Old  Testament,  loses  him- 
self in  mystical  frivolities.  He  distinguishes  in  baptism  two 
essential  ingredients ;  one  negative,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
tlie  purification  from  sin,  the  prepamtory  work  :  secondly, 
the  positive, — the  restoration  of  the  divme  image,  the  internal 
transformation,  the  participation  of  a  divine  life  by  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  however  far  Tertullian 
loses  himself  in  the  magical  when  treating  of  the  supernatural 

'  DeFuga  in  Persecut.  cap.  iv.  "  Quid  enim  divinum  non  rationale  V 
Contra  Gnost.  Scorp.  cap.  viii.     "Nihil  Deus  nou  ratione  p nseeipit." 
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effects  of  the  water,  yet  he  remarks  correctly,  that  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  is  obtained  by  faith.* 

He  then  comes  to  the  question/  What  relation  does  the 
baptism  of  John  bear  to  Christian  baptism  t  And  this  ques- 
tion he  answers  with  peculiar  acuteuess.  This  baptism  is 
related  to  the  Christian  as  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly.  The 
baptism  of  John  could  impart  nothing  heavenly,  but  could 
only  prepare  for  tlie  heavenly.  It  related  only  to  repentance, 
which  stands  in  the  power  of  man.  This  baptism  could  not 
impart  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  That,  none 
but  God  could  do.  The  Lord  himself  said  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  not  come  down,  till  he  had  ascended  to  the 
Father.  The  divine  in  John  was  not  his  baptism,  but  the 
gift  of  prophecy ;  and  even  this  spirit,  after  the  transference  of 
the  whole  Spirit  to  the  Lord,  so  far  left  him,  that  he  sent  to 
inquire  whether  tliat  very  personage  whom  he  had  announced, 
whom  he  pointed  out  as  ''  he  that  should  come,"  was  really 
the  Chi-ist.  (Matt,  xi.)  We  here  find  Tertullian's  view  of  the 
relation  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Christ,  which  we  have  already 
seen  indicated,  still  furtlier  developed.  It  is  evident  in  what 
manner  Tertullian  distinguished  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
him  whom  Christ  described  as  the  greatest  of  prophets.  In 
this  view  of  tlie  passive  relation  of  man  to  the  Divine  Spirit, 
wdio  makes  use  of  him  as  an  organ  for  a  definite  purpose,  and 
again  withdraws  from  him,  we  recognise,  as  in  other  ideas 
of  Tertullian,  that  which  was  allied  to  Montanism  in  his  style 
of  contemplation,  although  by  no  means  in  itself  montanistic .; 
and  there  is,  after  all,  this  truth  at  the  basis,  that  the  prophet 
wlio  stood  on  tlie  boundary  line  between  the  two  dispensa- 
tions might  rise,  at  the  greatest  elevation  of  his  inspiration,  to 
a  height  of  contemplative  vision,  which  nevertheless  he  was 
unable  constantly  to  maintain. 

The  baptism  of  repentance  was  therefore  a  preparation  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  sanctification  which  must  follow 
through  Christ.  Repentance  goes  before, — the  forgiveness  of 
sins  follows  after — this  it  is,  '  to  prepare  the  way.'  In  answer 
to  the  objection  that  the  apostles  were  never  baptized,  Ter- 
tullian maintains  that  tliey  had  received  John's  baptism  as 
preparatory.  But  apart  from  that,  he  thinks  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  Christ  personally  admitted  them  into  his  com* 
*  •'  Ablatio  delictorum  quam  fides  impetrat."  *  Cap.  x. 
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mimioQ,  -was  in  their  case  an  equivalent  for  baptism.^  He 
perceives  correctly  that  as  long  as  Christ  was  on  earth  there 
could  be  no  church  and  no  Christian  baptism,  that  this  insti- 
tution could  not  be  introduced  till  after  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  redemption,  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of 
Clirist,  and  the  impartation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  till  then 
there  could  only  be  a  preparative  baptism  corresponding  to 
that  of  John,  and  even  that  performed  by  Christ's  disciples 
was  no  other.-  Then  he  guards  himself  against  the  objection, 
that  inasmuch  as  Christ,  while  he  was  on  earth,  for  all  the 
cures  he  performed  required  only  faith,  therefore  afterwards 
only  faith  and  not  baptism  was  needed.  On  the  contrary,  he 
says,  after  the  actual  institution  of  baptism,  it  was  needed  as 
the  seal  appointed  by  Christ,  as  it  were,  the  garment  in  which 
faith  was  attired.^  Moreover,  had  Tertullian  only  confined 
himself  to  what  he  had  said  respecting  baptism  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  Christ, — respecting  its  connexion  with  the  historical 
development  of  Christ's  work — and  respecting  it  as  the  ohsig- 
natio  and  vestimentum  Jidei — had  he  only  further  developed 
what  was  contained  in  all  this,  he  would  have  been  more  in 
accordance  with  truth  than  in  attempting  to  show  how  much 
water  could  eftect  as  a  vehicle  of  divine  power. 

He  then  touches  on  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
baptism  administered  among  heretics,  on  which  he  also  wrote 
a  treatise  in  the  Greek  language  ;  and  he  maintains  the  prin- 
ciple held  by  the  African  church,  that  all  religious  ceremonies 
can  possess  their  objective  validity  only  in  that  one  visible 
«hurch  which  was  divinely  instituted,  and  endowed  with  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  maintains  this  princi- 
ple in  such  a  manner  as  would  hardly  have  been  possible 
after  his   sepai-ation  from  the   universal  church  as  a  Mon- 

*  Cap.  xii.  '' Primse  allectioiiis  et  exinde  individuae  cum  illo  famili- 
aritatis  prterogativa  coinptndiinn  baptism!  conferre  posset." 

'■*  Cap.  xi.  "  Sed  ne  moveal  quosdam  quod  (Christus)  non  ipse  tin- 
guebat.  In  quem  enim  tingueiet]  in  Spiritum  sanctum,  qui  nondum 
a  Patre  descenderat  1  in  ecclesiam  quam  nondum  apostoli  struxerant? 
Itaquo  tinguebant  discipuli  ejus,  ut  ministri,  ut  Joannes  ante  prsecursor, 
eodeui  baptismo  Joannis,  ne  qui  alio  putct,  quia  nee  exstat  alius  nisi 
posiea  Christi,  qui  tunc  utiquc  a  discentibus  dari  non  poterat,  utpote 
nondum  adimpleta  gloria  Domini,  nee  instrueia  ettieacia  lavaeri  per 
passionem  et  resurrectionem." 

*  Cap.  xiii.  "  Addita  est  ampliatio  sacrameuto,  obsignatio  baptismi 
veetimcntum  quodammodo  fidei." 
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tanist. '  We  must  here  particularlynotice,  that  if  Tertiilh'an  had 
elaborated  on  his  pre-n:)ontanist  stand-point  that  external  idea 
of  the  chui'ch  already  to  be  found  in  Irenasus,  yet  in  this  treatise 
we  find  an  intimation  which  would  lead  to  a  more  spiritual 
form  of  this  idea,  when  he  says,  "  But  since  both  the  testi- 
mony of  faith  and  the  promise  of  salvation  are  confirmed  by 
three,  the  mention  of  the  church  is  necessai'ily  added,  since 
where  the  Three  are,  that  is,  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  there  is  the  church  which  is  the  body  of  the 
Three."  Taking  these  words  as  our  guide,  we  shall  obtain  the 
idea  of  the  church  as  the  community  founded  on  faith  in  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  a  community  originating  in  an 
internal  principle  ;  therefore  not  according  to  the  formula  in 
Irenseus,  "  Ubi  Ecclesia,  ibi  Spiritus,"  but  "  Ubi  Spiritus,  ibi 
Ucclesia." 

According  to  a  mode  of  conception  very  widely  spread  in 
his  day,  Tertullian  distinguishes  tetween  the  imago  and  the 
similitudo  Dei:  the  first  includes  the  unalienable  capabilities 
of  man,  such  as  the  reason  and  the  free  will,  for  realizing 
likeness  to  God;  secondly  the  similitudo,  or  the  actually 
formed  likeness  to  God  in  a  divine  holy  life; — in  other  words, 
the  potential  and  the  actual.  According  to  Tertullian's  view, 
man  has  lost  the  latter  through  sin,  by  which  he  is  cut  off 
from  communion  with  God,  and  from  participation  in  a  divine 
unchangeable  life;  by  baptism  he  is  freed  from  the  comiption 
of  nature,  and  restored  to  his  original  purity  and  likeness  to 
God.  He  pronounced  only  that  person  blessed  who  preserved 
the  purity  communicated  to  him  through  baptism.  Not  that 
Tertullian  ever  thought  that  any  man  could  go  on  through 
life  in  absolute  sinlessness  ;  but  he  meant  that  such  sins  were 
avoided  by  which  the  original  baptismal  grace  might  be  lost, 
the  ]3eccata  mortuUa.  But  where  this  original  purity  was 
lost,  he  supposed  only  one  expedient  to  be  left  by  which  it 
coidd  be  regained,  namely,  that  baptismus  san<j7iinis,  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  in  Tertullian's  Christian  scheme  we  have 

■  "  Haereticos  extraneos  testatur,"  he  says,  cap.  xv.  "ipsa  ademtio 
communicationis."  According  to  this  definition,  the  Montanists  might 
have  been  called  heretics.  Indeed  this  is  not  altogether  convincing,  since 
not  all  the  churches  refused  communion  with  the  Montanists — since  even 
the  liomish  church,  up  to  a  certain  period,  accorded  to  them  brotherly 
communion.  In  general,  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  the  church  was  a 
more  transient  one. 
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already  described.  Now  this  may  be  so  understood  as  if 
TertuUian  allowed,  for  cases  in  which  the  original  baptismal 
grace  had  been  lost  through  sins,  no  other  possible  means  of 
restoration  than  the  cancelling  of  sins  by  mart3'rdom.  From 
that  it  would  follow  that  he  was  attached  to  those  more 
stringent  principles  respecting  repentance  which  were  among 
the  peculiarities  of  Montanism,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
and  therefore  he  must  have  been  a  Montanist  when  he  wrote 
this  treatise.  But  we  are  by  no  means  obliged  to  understand 
the  passage  iu  this  sense,  and  if  other  indications  of  Tertul- 
lian's  non-Montanism  at  this  period  can  be  found,  this  passage 
alone  will  by  no  means  support  the  opposite  view,  that  he  had 
embraced  Montanism.  These  words  do  not  necessarily  imply 
more  than  that  whoever  had  forfeited  baptismal  grace  by  his 
sins,  could  reg-ain  it  in  a  full  sense,  and  be  restored  to  the 
same  purity  and  innocence  only  by  martyrdom,  which  had 
the  power,  as  in  the  case  of  catechumens  to  serve  instead  of 
water-baptism  altogether,  so  also  in  the  case  of  the  lapsed 
after  baptism  to  serve  instead  of  a  second  baptism.  But  this 
view  was  held  by  many  others  besides  the  Montanists.' 

TertuUian  next  proceeds  to  the  question.  By  whom  is  bajJtism 
to  be  administered  ?  and  he  answers  ;  first  of  all,  the  summus 
sacerdos, — the  bishop  ;  then  the  presbyters  and  deacons  ;  yet 
not  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  on  account  of  the 
honour  of  the  chiu-ch,  on  maintaining  which  authority  depends 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  church.  "  Otherwise  lay- 
men also  have  the  right;  for  that  which  is  equally  received 
may  be  equally  given,  unless  the  word  disciples  denote  at  once 
bishops,  or  presbyters,  or  deacons.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
ought  not  to  be  hidden  from  any  ;  wherefore  baptism,  which 
is  equally  derived  from  God,  may  be  administered  by  all. 
But  how  much  more  is  it  incumbent  on  tlie  laity  to  keep 
themselves  within  the  bounds  of  reverence  and  modesty  ! 
Since  these  things  belong  to  those  of  higher  estate,  let  them 
not  assume  the  office  of  the  bishopric  set  apart  for  the  bishop. 
Emulation  is  the  mother  of  schisms.     The  most  holy  apostle 

'  As  a  proof  of  this  we  may  quote  the  following  passage  from  Cyprian, 
who  was  certainly  not  then  a  Montanist:  "  Aliiul  est  ad  veniani  stare, 
aliiul  ad  gloriam  pervcnire,  aliud  pro  peccatis  longo  dolore  cruciatum 
eniiindari  et  purgari  diu  igne,  aliiid  peccata  omnia  passionc  purgasse, 
aliud  denique  pendere  in  diem  jiidicii  ad  sententiam  Domini,  aliud 
etatim  a  Domino  coronari."   Ep.  lii. 
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has  said,  '  All  things  are  lawful,  bxit  all  things  arc  not  expe- 
dient.' Let  it  suffice  to  use  such  things  in  thy  necessities, 
when  the  circumstances  of  place,  or  time,  or  pei'son,  are  com- 
pulsory ;  for  then  is  firmness  in  him  that  aids  admissible, 
when  the  case  of  him  that  is  in  danger  is  urgent,  for  he  is 
guilty  of  the  perdition  of  a  man  if  he  shall  forbear  to  do  that 
which  it  is  in  his  free  power  to  do."  These  words  are  on 
many  accounts  worthy  of  notice,  as  determining  Tertullian's 
Christian  stand-point,  and  his  position  in  the  development  of 
the  church.  He  belonged,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark,  to  a  boundary-epoch,  as  likewise  did  Montanism. 
Thus  he  stands  at  the  boundary  between  the  original  free 
constitution  of  the  church,  in  which  the  idea  of  an  universal 
priesthood  was  dominant,  and  that  of  a  sepiu-ate  hierarchy. 
When  he  distinguishes  the  bishop  as  summus  sacerdos,  there 
is  implied  that  a  transference  was  already  made  of  the  idea  of 
the  Old  Testament  priesthood  to  the  Christian  stand-point, 
that  the  presbyters  were  regarded  as  Christian  priests,  and  the 
bishops  also  took  precedence  of  them  in  a  manner  corre- 
sponcling  to  the  position  of  the  High  Priest  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment stand-point.  Such  a  view  did  not  originate  with  Ter- 
tullian,  but  was  adopted  by  him  from  the  views  already  held 
by  the  North  African  church  of  his  times.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  the  universal  Christian  priesthood  still  main- 
tained its  place,  partly  in  Tertullian's  mind,  partly  in  the 
consciou.sness  of  the  laity,  so  that  he  himself  was  obliged  to 
'  acknowledge  it  as  an  existing  power.  The  passage  before  us 
shows  this.  Tertullian  ])resupposes  that  in  virtue  of  the 
universal  Christian  priesthood,  all  believers  who  had  been 
baptized  had  also  a  right  to  baptize  others,  just  as  all  who 
received  the  word  of  God  when  they  became  Christians,  dared 
not  to  conceal  it,  but  were  called  to  announce  it  to  others. 
Thus  he  considers  the  right  of  administering  baptism  as 
belonging  to  the  community  of  Christians  in  general,  but 
which,  in  virtue  of  the  ecclesiastical  organization,  is  first  of  all 
committed  to  the  bishop,  then  to  the  pi'esbyters  and  deacons, 
who  exercise  this  right  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop. 
To  this  arrangement  the  laity  ought  to  submit  themselves ; 
but  in  cases  ot  necessity,  when  the  other  organs  who  agreeably 
to  the  established  order  should  exercise  this  right,  are  wanting, 
they  might  administer  baptism,  and  in  certain  cases  would  be 
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bound  to  do  so.  We  know  indeed  that  Tertullian,  whue  he 
allowed  this  universal  right  of  the  laity,  made  a  point  of 
guarding  against  a  wilfulness  in  the  exercise  of  it  to  the  injuiy 
of  ecclesiastical  order,  thereby  to  prevent  divisions  which 
might  arise  if  the  laity  were  disposed  to  contest  with  the 
clergy  the  exercise  of  such  a  right.  We  can,  in  this,  notice 
some  traces  of  a  re-action  of  the  consciousness  of  the  universal 
priesthood  in  the  laity  against  the  hierarchy  which  was  then 
forming.  But  in  what  Tertullian  says  of  the  duty  of  the 
laity,  to  administer  baptism  in  cases  of  necessity,  we  detect  the 
error  which  has  already  been  animadverted  upon,  of  attaching 
undue  importance  to  the  outward  rite,  since  the  sentiment  is 
implied  that  whoever  wanted  outward  baptism  would  remain 
excluded  from  salvation. 

Tertullian  expresses  himself  in  very  strong  terms  against 
the  right  of  females  to  baptize  or  to  teach.'  •'  How  very  credi- 
ble must  it  appear,  that  he  should  give  the  power  of  teaching 
and  baptizing  to  a  female  who  would  not  allow  a  married 
woman  even  to  learn,^ — '  Let  them  he  silent,  and  ask  their  own 
husbands  at  home.'' "  Could  Tertullian  have  spoken  thus  as  a 
Montanist  ?  Was  it  objected  to  Montanists  that  they  had  for 
teachers  a  Maximilla  and  a  Priscilla  ?  It  might  be  answered, 
indeed,  that  even  the  Montanists  acknowledged  the  validity 
of  the  principle  that  in  general  women  ought  not  to  speak 
publicly  in  their  assemblies.  Only  they  maintained,  that  as 
the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  confined  to  no  rule, 
so  also  not  to  this.  By  the  extraordinary  operations  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  prophetesses  might  be  excited  whom  they  were 
bound  to  acknowledge  and  honour  in  their  calling ;  and  they 
appealed  to  1  Cor.  xi.  5,  where  the  apostle  implies  that  there 
was  nothing  blamable  in  prophetesses  speaking  in  public  ^ 

'  Cap.  xvii. 

*  "  Qui  ne  discere  quidem  constanter  mulieri  permisifc." 
^  Aa  a  Montanist  Tertullian  says,  De  Virginibus  Velandis,  cap.  ix. 
"  Non  permittitur  mulieri  in  ecclesia  loqui,  sed  nee  docere,  nee  tinguere, 
nee  offerre,  nee  uUius  virilis  niuneris,  neduin  sacerdotalis  officii  sortem 
sibi  vindicare ;"  and  lib.  v.  c.  Marcion.  cap.  viii.  "Praeseribens(Paulus 
Apostolus)  silentium  mulieribus  in  ecclesia,  ne  quid  discendi  dunta.xat 
gratia  loquantur.  Caeterum  proplietandi  jus  et  illas  habere  jam  ostendit 
quum  mulieri  etiam  prophetariti  velamen  imponit."  Thus  also  argues 
Irenaeiis,  who  was  no  Montanist,  (for  Tertullian  expressly  distinguishes 
lira  from  the  Montanists,  Adv.  Valent.  cap.  v)  against  the  Alogi,  the 
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But  CO  aid  Tertullian  have  expressed  himself  so  uncondition- 
ally against  the  teaching  of  women,  without  guarding  him- 
self against  the  objection  which  might  be  made  to  the  Mon- 
tauist  prophetesses — without  mentioning  the  prophetesses  aa 
an  exception  to  the  rule  1 

Tertullian  shows  his  zeal  for  practical  Christianity,  in 
speaking  against  the  too  easy  administration  of  baptism  with- 
out a  suitable  preparative  trial.  "  But  they  whose  office  it  is, 
know  that  baptism  is  not  to  be  rashly  granted.  '  Give  to 
every  one  that  asks  thee,'  comes  under  its  own  head,  and 
belongs  to  almsgiving.  That  saying  is  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered, '  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  nor  cast  ye 
vour  pearls  before  swine  ;'  and,  '  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
man,  lest  thou  be  a  partaker  of  other  men's  sins.'  If  Philip  so 
easily  baptized  the  eunuch,  let  us  recollect  that  the  manifest 
revealed  approbation  of  the  Lord  intervened.  .  .  .  But  Paul 
was  baptized  suddenly.  Yes  ;  for  his  host  Simon  knew  that 
he  was  a  chosen  vessel.  God's  approval  ushers  in  its  own 
claims.  Every  desire  (of  man)  may  deceive  and  be  deceived.* 
Wherefore  the  delaying  of  baptism  is  more  advantageous 
according  to  the  condition  and  disposition  of  each  person ; 
also  their  age  ;  but  especially  in  the  case  of  chilcken." 

Tertullian  also  makes  us  acquainted  with  his  position  on 
the  boundary  line  between  two  stages  of  Christian  develop- 
ment, by  his  judgment  respecting  infant  baptism.  We  have 
every  reason  for  holding  infant  baptism  to  be  no  apostolic 
institution,  and  that  it  was  something  foreign  to  that  first 
stage  of  Christian  development.  At  first,  baptism  necessarily 
marked  a  distinct  era  in  life  when  a  person  passed  over  from 
a  different  religious  stand-point  to  Christianity,  when  the 
regeneration  sealed  by  baptism  presented  itself  as  a  principle 
of  moral  transformation,  in  opposition  to  the  earher  devek)p- 
ment.  But  it  was  very  different,  when,  from  the  midst  of  an 
already  existing  church-life  and  of  a  Christian  family-life,  the 
individual  life  was  to  be  formed  in  commvmion  with  Christ. 
The  objective  consecration  by  communion  with  Christ,  which 
passes  from  the  collective  body  to  the  individual,  must  be  the 
preparative  in  order  to  lead  the  individual  to  Christ.  Regene- 

Ultra-antimontanists.      "Apostolus  scit  viros  et  mulieres  in  ecclesia 
prophetantes." 

*  "Omnis  petitio  (hominum)  et  decipere  et  decipi  potest." 
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ration  must  unite  itself  as  something  gradual  to  the  first 
movements  of  the  consciovis  life  which  was  sanctified  by  the 
connexion  with  a  Christian  collective-life.  Infant- baptism 
proceeded  at  first  from  this  idea,  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
words  of  Treneeus,  that  Christus  infantibus  infans  factus,  ut  in- 
fantes sanctijicaret.  But  Tertullian,  whose  opposition  testifies 
that  infant  baptism  could  not  then  be  regarded  as  an  apostolic 
tradition,  came  forward  as  the  antagonist  of  this  new  institu- 
tion, and  peculiarly  m"ges  that  other  important  point  in  bap- 
tism which  relates  to  the  subjective  appropriation  of  the 
individual,  the  personal  conviction  intelligently  expressed,  the 
personal  faith,  the  personal  obligation.  Thus,  at  that  time 
there  was  a  conflict  between  two  parties,  and  from  what  Ter- 
tullian says  on  the  subject,  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
arguments  urged  on  both  sides.  When  it  was  objected  that 
infant  baptism  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Scripture,  its  advo- 
cates replied,  that  as  the  Redeemer  during  his  bodily  presence 
on  earth  had  reproved  those  who  would  not  let  the  little  ones 
come  to  him,  and  granted  them  his  blessing,  so  he  would  still 
operate  in  a  spiritual  manner.  Why  then  should  not  children 
be  brought  to  him  in  like  manner  that  he  may  bless  them  ? 

Tertullian  replies  : — "  Let  them  come  when  they  grow  up; 
— let  them  come  when  they  learn ;  when  they  are  tauglit 
whither  they  are  coming ;  let  them  become  Christians  when 
they  are  able  to  know  Christ.  Why  does  the  innocent  age 
hasten  to  the  remission  of  sins  ? "  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
very  person  who,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  was  the  first  who 
distinctly  developed  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  could  express 
himself  in  this  manner.  We  may  also  here  discern  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  a  dogmatic  mode  of  thinking  gradually 
expressing  itself  more  sharply.  "  Men,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"  will  act  more  cautiously  in  worldly  matters,  so  that  to 
one  to  whom  no  earthly  substance  is  committed  that  which 
is  divine  is  committed.  Let  them  know  how  to  ask  for 
salvation  that  thou  mayst  seem  to  give  to  him  that  asketh. 
....  They  who  know  the  weight  of  baptism  will  ratlier 
dread  its  attainment  than  its  postponement  ;  a  perfect  faith 
is  secure  of  salvation."  I^o  doubt,  what  Tertullian  means 
to  say  is  this: — The  catechumen  has  no  cause  for  hasten- 
ing to  baptism,  so  that  he  should  fear  if  death  should  over- 
take him  before  he  has  received  baptism,  lest  he  should  not 

vor,.  II,  z 
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be  a  partaker  of  salvation ;  for  where  the  right  faith  exists^ 
and  a  person  who  has  the  desire  to  be  Ixiptized,  is  prevented 
in  a  manner  that  involves  no  blame  on  his  part,  he  is  certain 
of  salvation  in  virtue  of  his  faith.  On  the  contrary,  a  person 
has  reason  to  dread  receiving  baptism  too  hastily,  since  when 
he  has  once  lost  baptismal  grace,  no  means  of  compensation 
is  left  him.  We  see  how  exactly  the  perversion  of  baptism, 
which  made  so  great  a  difference  between  sins  befoi'e  and 
after  baptism,  promoted  the  delay  of  baptism.  From  this 
point  of  view  Tertullian  argued  ; — that  those  persons  should 
rather  defer  it,  who  by  their  peculiar  circumstances  were  ex- 
posed to  peculiar  temptations,  as  those  who  were  unmarried 
or  the  widowed.  "  Let  them  wait  until  they  either  marry  or 
are  confirmed  in  continence."  ' 

But  still  it  may  be  said,  that  Tertullian  did  not  absolutely 
reject  infant  baptism  ;  all  he  meant  was,  that  in  general  bap- 
tism should  not  be  hastened,  but  deferred  to  a  riper  age.  But 
this  would  not  forbid  that  in  cases  of  necessity  children  must 
be  baptized  as  the  only  means  of  securing  their  salvation.  In 
favour  of  this  view  might  be  adduced  what,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  Tertullian  said  respecting  baptism  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity being  administered  by  laymen,  when  he  presupposed  that 
those  who  in  such  cases  of  necessity  made  no  use  of  their 
right  to  baptize,  hazarded  the  perdition  of  the  unbaptized. 
Then  it  might  be  said,  Tertullian  cannot  have  been  thinking 
of  adult  catechumens,  since  he  supposes  the  opposite  re- 
specting them,  that  provided  their  faith  was  of  the  right  kind, 
they  would  suffer  no  detriment  for  the  want  of  baptism,  not 
involving  their  personal  blame.  Therefore  he  can  refer  only 
to  children  in  whom  no  faith  co\ild  yet  exist.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  Tertullian  expresses  himself  as  the  unconditional 
antagonist  of  infant  baptism  too  sharply,  and  presupposes  too 
distinctly  the  necessary  connexion  between  faith  and  baptism, 
to  allow  of  our  imposing  such  a  limitation  on  his  language. 

'  "In  quibus  tentatio  praeparata  est  tam  virginibus  per  niatiiritatem 
quam  viduis  per  vacaiionem,  donee  aut  nubant  aul  coulinentiae  corrobo- 
rentur."  From  this  passage  it  migl|t  be  inferred  that  Tertullian  at  that 
time  held  second  marriages  to  be  lawful,  and  therefore  had  not  yet 
adopted  Montanist  views.  But  this  would  not  be  a  correct  conclusion  ; 
for  the  Montanist  spoke  only  of  a  second  marriage  after  baptism.  It 
was  only  Chrislian  marriage,  sanctified  by  religion,  which  they  regarded 
as  not  dissolved  even  by  death. 
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He  also  examines  the  question,  what  seasons  are  peculiarly 
suited  for  the  celebration  of  baptism.  At  that  time  Christians 
were  far  from  tlie  narrowmindedness  of  later  ages,  in  which  it 
was  thought  necessaiy  to  confine  baptism  to  certain  seasons. 
He  says,  "  Every  time  is  the  Lord's ;  every  hour,  every  sea- 
son is  suitable  for  baptism  ;  if  there  be  a  difference  in  its 
solemnity,  there  is  none  as  to  its  grace.  Only  on  account  of 
the  special  reference  in  which  the  events  celebrated  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide  stand  to  the  significance  of  baptism,  these 
two  festivals  appeared  to  him  the  most  suitable  seasons  for 
baptism.  The  preparatives  for  baptism  were  prayer,  fasting, 
and  the  confession  of  sin.  New  temptations  awaited  the  bap- 
tized. Without  temptation  no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Christ  himself  was  tempted  after  baptism.  It  might 
be  said  that  fasting  ought  to  be  practised  immediately  after 
baptism.  But  this  would  interfere  with  the  joy  for  the  salva^ 
tion  obtained.  He  closes  with  a  beautiful  address  to  the 
newly  baptized.  "  Therefore,  ye  blessed  ones,  whom  the  grace 
of  God  waits  for,  when  ye  ascend  from  that  most  holy  laver 
of  the  new  birth,  and  spread  your  hands  for  the  first  time  in 
your  mother's  presence  with  your  brethren,  ask  of  the  Father, 
ask  of  the  Lord,  who  supplies  goods,  graces  and  diversities  of 
gifts.  '  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,'  he  says  ;  for  ye  have  sought, 
and  ye  have  found  ;  ye  have  knocked,  and  it  has  been  opened 
to  you.  Only  I  beseech  you,  that  when  ye  ask,  ye  will  also 
remember  the  sinner  Tertullian.  " 

The  treatise  on  Baptism  naturally  leads  us  to  one  on  a 
kindred  subject,  that  on  Repentance  {De  Poenitentia).  In  botli 
works  the  subject  of  baptism  is  handled,  but  under  different 
aspects.  In  the  former,  Tertullian  speaks,  as  we  have  seen, 
against  the  over-hasty  administration  of  baptism ;  in  the 
latter,  against  an  improper  delay  of  it.  But  the  first  of  these 
writings  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  question  of  baptism;  every- 
thing else  is  subordinate.  The  second,  on  the  contrary,  treats 
only  in  passing  of  baptism  as  far  as  its  introduction  is  re 
quired  by  the  main  subject,  which  is  nothing  else  than  an 
exhortation  to  true  repentance  in  reference  to  sins  committed 
after  baptism.  Such  was  the  object  for  which  Tertullian 
composed  this  treatise.  On  the  one  hand,  he  wished  to 
Bummon  the  catechumens  to  prepare  themselves  for  baptism 
by  true   repentance,  in  order  that   they  might  be  properly 
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receptive  tf  .he  operations  of  grace  at  baptism,  and  not  be  in 
danger  of  requiring  afterwards  a  second  baptism  by  forfeiting 
by  their  sins  the  baptismal  gi'ace.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
•wished  to  admonisli  those  already  baptized  who  had  relapsed 
into  sin,  to  recover  themselves  quickly,  and  not  to  shrink  from 
the  humiliation  of  a  public  confession,  which  would  conduce 
to  their  restoration,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guai'd  against 
despair,  as  if  they  were  beyond  the  possibility  of  rescue. 
Probably  TertuUian  felt  himself  particularly  called  upon  to 
combat  that  stricter  party  who  altogether  excluded  the  lapsed 
after  baptism  from  the  hope  of  absolution,  and  the  forgiveness 
o?  sins.  The  chronological  relation  of  the  two  treatises  is 
determined  by  the  opposite  reference  of  their  contents. 
Repentance  for  sins  committed  after  baptism,  presupposes 
baptism.  Had  TertuUian,  when  he  composed  the  work  on 
baptism,  already  experienced  that  many  catechumens  on 
account  of  the  want  of  a  right  disposition  to  prepare  for 
baptism,  were  constantly  putting  it  off ;  or  at  least,  had  he 
been  led  to  direct  his  attention  to  such  a  fact,  he  could  not 
have  omitted,  when  he  expressed  his  opinion  against  the  over- 
hastiness  for  baptism,  to  have  warned  against  the  opposite 
erx'or.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  as  TertuUian  iu 
his  earlier  composed  treatise  on  baptism,  had  declared  him- 
self against  a  too  early  baptism,  and  had  only  at  a  later 
period  become  acquainted  with  the  opposite  error  and  abuse, 
he  must  have  felt  compelled  in  that  second  work  to  have 
warned  against  that  also.  Such  is  the  mutual  connexion  of 
the  two  treatises. 

First  of  all,  he  represents  repentance  as  the  preparation 
for  baptism,  "  that  the  house  of  the  heart  might  be  purified 
and  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he 
might  willingly  enter  with  celestial  gifts."  Then  he  proceeds 
to  consider  the  true  idea  of  repentance.  The  idea  of  re- 
pentance and  sin  are  intimately  connected.  As  the  whole 
depth  of  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt  was  wanting  to  the 
ancient  world,  so  also  was  the  full  idea  of  repentance.  This 
rendered  it  the  more  needful  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  sin  first 
of  all,  as  a  preparative  for  the  right  idea  of  repentance. 
Here  TertuUian  was  obliged  to  guard  against  the  superficial 
conception  which  does  not  detect  the  essence  of  sin  equally  in 
all  the  forms  of  its  appearance.     That  superficial  conception 
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was  always  disposed  to  take  peculiar  cognisance  of  sins  of  the 
flesh,  which  are  open  to  the  eye  of  man  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  veil,  or  to  pass  a  gentle  sentence  on,  the  more  hidden 
and  deeper  sinful  tendencies  of  egoism  — an  ethical  error 
which  we  have  often  seen  spread  widely  in  the  church.  On 
the  contraiy,  TertuUian  says — "  Both  flesh  and  spirit  are 
things  of  God  ;  the  one  formed  by  his  hand,  the  other  made 
perfect  by  his  Spirit.  Seeing,  then,  that  they  equally  pertain 
to  the  Lord,  whatever  in  them  sins,  in  an  equal  manner 
offends  God."' 

Moreover,  the  superficiality  of  the  ethical  spirit  was  shown 
in  this,  that  men  conceived  of  sin  only  in  the  outward  act, 
without  tracing  it  to  its  internal  root  in  the  directions  of  the 
will.  Now  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  stand-point, 
that  it  recognises  sin  in  the  innermost  depths  of  a  will 
estranged  from  God,  whence  all  individual  manifestations  of  it 
proceed.  In  reference  to  this  TertuUian  remarks,  that  sin, 
although  it  does  not  come  into  visible  act,  may  still  be  present 
in  the  tendency  of  the  Avill ;  that  the  gaiilt  of  man  is  not 
lessened,  though  the  sinful  tendency  may  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  out  the  sin,  whether  of  omission  or  com- 
mission, which  proceeds  from  the  tendency  of  the  will.  "  It 
is  plain,"  he  says,  "that  sins  not  only  of  deed  but  of  will  must 
be  avoided  and  cleansed  by  repentance.  For  if  human  little- 
ness judges  only  by  deeds,  because  it  is  no  match  for  the 
coverts  of  the  will,  we  must  not  be  careless  of  the  sins  of  the 
will  before  God.      God  is  sufficient  for  all  things.     Nothing, 

whence  any  sin  proceeds,  is  hidden  from  his  sight The 

will  is,  in  truth,  the  source  of  the  deed The  will  is  not 

acquitted  of  the  sin  when  any  difficulty  prevents  its  perpetra 
tion,  for  the  will  to  sin  is  imputed  to  the  will." 

TertuUian  pointed  out  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
distinguishes  the  Gospel  from  the  external  Law,  by  the 
reference  of  the  judgment  passed  on  transgi-essions  to  the 
tendency  of  the  ^vill.  "  It  is  most  idle  to  say,  I  willed,  but 
I  did  not  do  it.  But  thou  must  needs  do,  because  thou 
wiliest ;  or  not  will,  because  thou  doest  not.  But  thou 
passest  sentence  by  the  confession  of  thy   own  conscience. 

'  Siquidem  et  caro  et  spiritus  Dei  res  est,  alia  manu  ejus  expressa, 
alia  afBatu  eju.s  consummata.  Cum  ergo  ex  pari  ad  Deum  pertincant, 
quodcunque  eorum  deliquerit  ex  pari  Domiaum  oflTendit."     Cap.  iii 
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For  if  thou  desiredst  a  good  thing,  thou  wouldst  have  longed 
to  do  it,  and  so  since  thou  doest  not  a  bad  thing,  thou 
oughtest  not  to  have  desired  it.  Turn  which  way  thou  wilt, 
thou  art  fettered  in  guilt,  because  thou  either  hast  willed  evil 
or  hast  not  fulfilled  good." 

Thus  the  connexion  of  the  ethical  and  the  religious,  in 
TertuUian's  supernatural  theism,  is  exhibited  when  he  brings 
forwai'd  the  sentiment,  that  it  is  important  to  will  what  is 
good,  not  because  it  is  good,  but  because  it  corresponds  to  the 
will  of  God.  "  I  consider  it  audacity  to  dispute  concerning 
the  goodness  of  a  divine  precept ;  for  we  are  not  bound  to 
obey  because  it  is  good,  but  because  God  commands."  These 
words,  taken  apart  from  their  connexion,  may,  indeed,  be 
so  understood,  as  if  the  difference  between  good  and  evil  was 
only  an  arbitrary  distinction  made  by  God,  so  that  something 
else  might  be  good  if  God  so  willed  it.  Such  a  conception 
would  certainly  turn  the  will  of  God  into  caprice,  and  not  be 
pervaded  with  the  consciousness  of  the  internal  necessity  of 
the  moral,  and  its  being  one  with  the  essence  of  God  and  with 
his  holiness,  as  that  on  which  morals  are  grounded.  But  we 
should  be  doing  Tertullian  palpable  injustice  if  we  were  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  such  views  to  him.  Yet  we  may  consid-er  it 
as  the  opposition  against  the  other  equally  false  view  of  a 
one-sided  rationalist  stand-point,  which  would  say — "  God  wills 
the  good,  because  it  is  good  ;"  so  that  the  good  is  represented 
as  something  antecedent  to  the  will  of  God,  and  placed  in  an 
outward  relation  to  it.  Tertullian  expresses  himself  very 
pointedly  in  opposition  to  a  creaturely  egoism  and  Eudse- 
monism,  as  appears  when  he  says — "  For  the  maintaining 
of  obedience,  the  majesty  of  the  divine  power  precedes ;  for 
the  authority  of  the  commander  precedes  the  usefulness  of 
him  who  serves."  His  meaning  appears  to  be,  God  is  not 
to  be  obeyed  for  man's  selfish  interest,  but  for  God's  sake ; 
true  morality  has  refei'ence  to  the  glory  of  God.  How 
far  Tertullian  was  from  a  false  irrational  supernaturalism, 
which  transformed  the  will  of  God  into  caprice,  and  admitted 
an  opposition  between  the  divine  and  the  truly  rational,  is 
evident  from  his  words  quoted  above,  on  the  relation  of  God 
to  the  ratio  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  very  treatise  we 
find  an  important  passage  relating  to  it,  where  he  says  of  those 
whf  occupied  the  stand-point  of  the  ignorance  of  heathenisna 
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previous  to  Christianity,  "From  the  reason  of  the  thing  they 
are  as  far  distant  as  from  the  Author  of  reason  limiself ;  fur 
reason  is  a  thing  of  Ciod,  seeing  that  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  has  provided,  ordained,  and  disposed  nothing 
without  reason,  and  has  willed  that  nothing  should  be 
handled  or  understood  without  reason.  Therefoi'e,  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  God,  are  also  ignorant  of  that  thing  which 
is  his  ;  so  that  floating  over  the  whole  Imsiness  of  life  withuut 
the  helm  of  reason,  they  know  not  how  to  avoid  the  tem})est 
that  threatens  the  age."  It  is  evident,  then,  that,  according 
to  Tertullian,  true  reason  is  in  Clu-istianity. 

He  distinguishes  between  the  first  and  the  second  repent- 
ance ;  that  he  regards  sins  committed  after  baptism  as  so 
much  more  criminal  and  punishable,  is,  in  his  case,  not  an 
arbitrary  assumption,  nor  is  it  necessarily  connected  with  his 
errors  in  his  conception  of  baptism  ;  but  it  rests  with  him  on 
the  principle,  that  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  knowledge 
and  grace  imparted  to  any  one  will  be  his  criminality  in  the 
neglect  of  them.  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  presupposes 
an  original  universal  sense  of  God  as  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  humanity,  and  distinguishes  this  from  the  higher  stand- 
point of  Christian  consciousness  ;  he  says — "  Even  those  who 
know  not  the  Lord,  no  exception  protects  fi'om  punishment ; 
since  God  being  clearly  manifested,  and  to  be  understood 
fi'om  his  heavenly  gifts  themselves,  cannot  be  unknown,  how 
dangerous  is  it,  that  being  known,  he  shoidd  be  despised  ! 
Now  he  despises  him  who,  having  obtained  from  him  the 
understanding  of  good  and  evil,  in  taking  up  again  what  he 
understands  ought  to  be  shunned,  and  which  he  has  already 
shunned,  insults  his  own  understanding,  that  is,  the  gift  of 
God He  shows  himself  not  only  rebellious,  but  un- 
grateful against  the  Lord.  Moreover,  he  sins  not  lightly 
against  the  Lord,  who,  having  renounced  his  enemy,  the 
devil,  by  repentance,  and  having  by  this  token  put  him  in 
subjection  to  the  Lord,  again  exalts  him  by  returning  to  him, 
and  makes  himself  a  cause  of  triumph,  so  that  the  evil  one, 

having  recovered  his  x>rey,  rejoices  against  the  Lord 

Does  he  set  the  devil  before  the  Lord  1  He  seems  to  have 
made  a  comparison  between  them  who  has  known  Iwth,  and 
to  have  pronounced  a  solemn  judgment  that  ho  is  the  better 
whose  he  has  chosen  to  be  again," 
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We  find  everyTvhere  in  religion  and  morals  the  contrasts  of 
a  one-sided  externality  and  of  a  one-sided  spiritualism.  As 
there  are  those  who,  in  their  moral  judgments,  refer  every- 
thing to  the  outward  act,  so,  on  the  contrary,  there  ai'e  others 
who  make  a  false  separation  between  the  will  and  the  deed — 
who,  though  they  justly  assert  that  everything  depends  on 
the  will,  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  right  will 
verifies  itself  in  action, — that  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
right  will  must  be  wanting.  Of  such  persons  Tertullian 
speaks  when  he  says,  "Some  affirm  that  God  has  enough,'  if 
he  be  reverenced  in  heart  and  mind,  though  this  be  not  done 
in  the  outward  act ;  and  so  they  sin  without  prejudice  to 
their  fear  of  God  and  faith  ;  that  is,  they  defile  the  marriage 
bed  without  prejudice  to  chastity,  and  mix  poison  for  a  parent 
without  prejudice  to  filial  piety  !  Thus,  also,  they  will  be 
thrust  down  to  hell  without  prejudice  to  their  pardon,  when 
they  sin  without  prejudice  to  their  godly  fear  !" 

Although  Tertullian,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing 
treatise,  was  very  much  entangled  in  the  external  idea  of 
baptism,  yet  this  was  in  his  case  modified  by  his  genuine 
Christian  spirit,  his  deeper  conception  of  the  nature  of 
baptism  in  relation  to  regeneration.  He  always  gave  promi- 
nence to  its  inner  nature  as  his  genuine  Christian  spirit  gave 
him  an  insight  into  it,  although  he  did  not  clearly  imderstand 
the  relation  of  that  inner  nature  to  the  mediating  outward 
element.  Thus,  in  this  work  he  combated  a  practically 
injurious  conception,  which,  indeed,  found  its  support  in  that 
externality,  and  could  not  be  thoroughly  eradicated  excepting 
by  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  inward  to  the  ovitward 
in  baptism.  That  same  practical  Christian  interest  which 
moved  him  to  oppose  infant  baptism,  made  him  become  an 
opponent  in  this  treatise  of  an  erroneous  delay  of  baptism. 
The  same  externality  which  mingled  itself  with  infant 
baptism,  which  was  the  origin  of  baptizing  persons  at  the 
point  of  death  (nothtaufe),  promoted  in  another  way  the 
longer  delay  of  baptism.  There  were,  in  fact,  pei'sons  who 
remained  longer  in  the  class  of  catechumens,  that  they  might 
for  a  longer  time  indulge  their  sensual  inclinations,  under  the 
notion   that  when   in    danger   of  death   they  submitted   to 

'  "Satis  Deum  habere  si  corde  et  animo  suscipiatur,  licet  actu  minua 
fiat."     Cap.  V. 
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baptism,  they  should  at  once  be  purified  and  fitted  for  eternal 
life.  Tertullian  wished  particularly  to  influence  the  catechu- 
mens who  were  enthralled  in  this  delusion,  and  thereby  pre- 
vented from  rightly  preparing  for  baptism.  He  says  to  such 
— "  How  foolish,  how  unjust  it  is,  not  to  fulfil  repentance, 
and  yet  to  expect  the  forgiveness  of  sins  !  that  is,  not  to  pay 
the  price,  and  yet  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  for  the  goods  ! 
For  at  this  price  the  Lord  has  determined  to  gi-ant  foi-give- 
Qess ;  by  the  payment  of  this  repentance,  he  oflers  impunity 
to  be  purchased.  If,  therefore,  those  who  sell  first  examine 
the  money  which  they  agi-ee  to  take,  lest  it  be  clipped  or 
'.ciuped,  or  base,  we  believe  that  the  Lord  will  first  test  our 
^•epentance  before  be  grants  us  the  goods  of  eternal  life."  As 
the  catechumens  imagined  that  the  Christian  life  need  not  be 
entered  upon  in  real  earnest  till  after  baptism,  Tertiilliau 
endeavovired  by  various  illustrations  to  make  it  evident,  that 
the  time  of  preparation  for  baptism  in  the  class  of  catechu- 
mens must  be  verified  as  such  by  a  moral  course  of  conduct. 
"  For  what  slave,  after  he  has  been  changed  into  a  free  man, 
charges  himself  with  his  theft  and  desertions  1  What  soldier 
when  discharged  from  the  camp  makes  satisfaction  for  his 
brands  1  The  sinner  ought  to  lament  his  sins  before  he 
receives  forgiveness,  for  the  time  of  repentance  is  the  same 
as  that  of  danger  and  fear."  When  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  grace  of  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins  at  baptism,  Ter- 
tullian replies— "I  do  not  deny  the  divine  gift;  that  is,  the 
blotting  out  of  sins  is  entirely  secured  to  those  who  are  about 
to  enter  the  water ;  but  to  obtain  that,  men  must  labour  for 
it.  For  who  will  furnish  to  thee,  a  man  of  such  faithless 
repentance,  a  single  sprinkling  of  any  water  1  It  is  easy  for 
thee  to  come  hither  by  stealth,  and  for  him  who  is  overseer  in 
this  business  to  be  cheated  by  thy  affirmations.  But  God 
provides  for  his  own  treasure,  nor  suffers  the  unworthy  to 
creep  in.  What,  finally,  does  he  say  ?  '  There  is  nothing 
covered  which  shall  not  be  revealed.'  Whatever  darkness 
thou  shalt  spread  over  thy  deeds,  God  is  light."  There  were 
some,  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  imagined  that  God's 
promises  being  once  given  must  be  fulfilled,  even  to  the 
unworthy  ;  that  her  grace  was  necessarily  connected  with 
the  outward  baptism  and  the  outward  confession.  "Some 
make  God's  free  bounty  a  bounden  service  ;  but  if  he  does  it, 
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being  necessitated,  and  therefore  against  his  will,  he  gives  us. 
instead  of  a  sign  of  life,  a  sign  of  death."  ' 

TertuUian  appeals  to  experience.  Many  after  baptism  had 
apostatised  from  Christianity,  or  on  account  of  their  oftences 
had  been  excluded  from  the  comm.union  of  the  church.  "  For 
do  not  many  afterwards  fall  away  1  is  not  that  gift  taken  away 
from  many  ?  Ttiese  are  they  in  truth  who  creep  in  unawares, 
who  having  undertaken  the  engagement  to  repent,  build  on 
the  sand  a  house  that  is  about  to  fall."  Of  course,  the  proper 
effects  of  Christianity  are  not  manifested  in  such  persons,  who 
have  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  justification,  nor  of  what  Christ 
should  be  to  them.  "  Is  there  one  Christ,"  TertuUian  asks, 
"  for  the  baptized  and  another  for  the  hearers  1  Is  there  a 
different  hope  or  reward?  a  different  fear  of  judgment? 
a  different  need  of  repentance  ?  That  laver  is  the  seal  of 
faith,  which  begins  with  the  faithfulness  of  repentance  and 
is  commended  by  it.  We  are  not  washed  that  we  may  cease 
to  sin,  since  we  are  already  washed  in  heart."  TertuUian  pre- 
supposes that  a  man  must  come  to  baptism  as  one  who  has 
already  renounced  sin,  and  has  been  purified  in  heart  by  true 
repentance ;  and  then  says,  "  If  we  first  cease  from  sinning 
when  baptized,  we  put  on  innocency  of  necessity,  not  of  free 
will.  Which,  then,  excels  in  goodness  1  he  that  is  not  per- 
mitted, or  he  that  is  not  disposed  to  sin  ?   he  that  is  com- 

1  According  to  the  received  reading,  "  Quodsi  necessitate  nobis  sym- 
bolum  mortis  indulget,  ergo  invitus  facit''  —  some  understand  by 
symbolum,  a  bond,  x^^po'YP<',<pov,  and  symbolum  mortis  indulyere — to 
free  from  deserved  death,  to  forgive  sins.  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
this  explanation  is  justifiable  in  reference  to  the  word  symbolum.  The 
explanation  is  more  plausible  that  baptism  itself,  for  which  on  many 
accounts  the  word  symbolum  is  used,  is  called  symholam  mortis,  inas- 
much as  baptism  is  a  symbol  of  spiritual  death  in  the  mutation  o' 
Christ — the  ffwOdnrsffOai  and  avueyfipfffOai  ry  Xpt<n<fi.  But  this  doeil 
not  suit  the  following  clause,  "Quis  enim  permittit  permansurum  id 
quod  tribaerit  invitus ;"  for  this  enim  does  not  mark  a  conclusion  from 
the  invitum  fecisse,  but  a  confirmation  or  explanation  of  t!ie  preceding 
clause  ;  but  the  preceding  was  ergo  invitus  facit.  Accordingly  it  must 
lie  in  the  following  clause,  "  Quis  vero,"  &c.  Every  difficulty  is  removed 
and  all  becomes  clear,  if  we  admit  that  here  (of  which  there  are  many 
examples  elsewhere)  the  position  of  the  clauses  has  been  altered,  and 
that  we  should  read,  Quodsi  necessitate,  ergo  invitus  facit;  symbolum 
mortis  nobis  indulget.  Baptism,  which  should  be  to  us  symbolum.  vitce, 
becomes  then  symbolum  mortis.  If  those  words  are  read  interrogatively, 
ao  advantage  seems  to  me  to  be  gained  by  it. 
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matided,  or  he  that  is  dehghted  to  be  free  from  crime  1 
Then  we  need  not  keep  our  hands  from  theft  unless  the  stiff 
ness  of  the  bolts  prevents  us  .  .  .  .  if  no  one  devoted  to  the 
Lord  leaves  off  sinning  unless  bound  by  baptism.  But  I 
know  not  whether  if  any  one  be  thus  minded,  he  does  not 
sorrow  more  because  he  has  ceased  to  sin,  than  rejoice  because 
he  has  escaped  from  it.  Wherefore  it  behoves  hearers  (audi- 
entes — catechumens)  to  desire  baptism,  not  to  take  it  too 
soon." 

He  then  proceeds  from  the  repentance  preparatory  to  bap- 
tism to  the  repentance  after  baptism.  He  would  have  no  one 
misled  into  security.  Whoever  has  been  once  rescued  from 
danger,  let  him  guard  against  falling  into  it  again.  But  since 
the  adversary  never  ceases  to  lay  snares  for  men,  since  he 
threatens  them  with  new  temptations,  there  is  need  also  of 
guarding  against  despair,  if  a  man  has  fallen  after  his  first 
deliverance.  "  Let  a  man  be  loath  to  sin  again,  but  let  him 
not  be  loath  to  repent  again  ;  let  him  be  loath  to  put  himself 
in  peril  again,  but  not  to  be  delivered  again.  Let  none  be 
ashamed.  If  the  sickness  be  renewed,  the  medicine  must  be 
renewed  ;  thou  wilt  show  thyself  grateful  to  the  Lord,  if  thou 
dost  not  refuse  what  the  Lord  offereth ;  thou  hast  offended 
him,  but  thou  mayst  yet  be  reconciled." 

What  TertuUian  here  says  of  repentance  after  baptism  is  a 
clear  proof  that  he  was  at  this  time  no  Montanist.  He  speaks 
expressly  of  such  gi-oss  sins  by  the  commission  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Montanist  principles,  all  hope  would  be  lost  of 
readmission  into  the  communion  of  the  church.'  It  may  be 
said  that  the  Montanists,  even  to  such  persons,  did  not  deny 
all  hope  of  salvation.  But  TertuUian  encourages  them  to 
this  hope  in  such  a  manner  as  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  adopt  on  Montanist  principles.^     It  is  as  if  he 

*  This  lies  in  the  words,  "Observat  (diabolus)  si  qua  possit  aut  oculos 
concupiscentia  carnali  ferire,  aut  animum  illecebris  ssecularibus  irretire, 
aut  fidem  terrense  potestatis  foruiidine  evertere  (apostasy  from  Chri:^- 
tianity,  the  thurijicati  and  sacrijicati  in  times  of  persecution)  aut  a  via 
certa  perversis  traditionibus  detorquere  (heeresis)." 

^  It  certainly  cannot  be  proved  when  TertuUian  says,  (cap.  x.) 
to  those  who  were  ashamed  of  a  public  confession  of  sin  before  tho 
church,  "  An  melius  est  damnatuni  latere,  quam  palnm  abaolvi?" 
cap.  X.,  that  the  latter  clause  refers  to  church-absolution ;  for  sinco 
the  damnatum  refers  to  the  judgment  of  God  alone,  so  also  may  absolvi. 
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designedly  wished  to  defend  the  milder  principles  against  the 
stricter  party.'  He  adduces  precisely  those  arguments,  of 
•which  he  combated  the  validity  at  a  later  period  as  a  Mon- 
tanist.  He  appeals  to  the  exhortations  to  repentance  in  the 
epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  the  Apocalypse.  "  The 
Lord  admonishes  all  to  repentance,  though  with  threatenings. 
But  he  would  not  threaten  the  impenitent,  if  he  were  not 
wiUing  to  pardon  the  penitent.  This  might  be  doubtful,  if 
he  had  not  elsewhere  demonstrated  the  abundance  of  his 
clemency.  Does  he  not  say,  '  He  who  has  fallen  shall  rise 
again,  and  he  who  has  turned  away  shall  return.'  This  is  he 
who  '  will  have  mercy  rather  than  sacrifice.'  The  heavens  re- 
joice and  the  angels  there,  over  the  repentance  of  one  man, 
Ho!  sinner,  be  of  good  courage;  thou  seest  where  they  I'ejoice 
at  thy  return."  He  appeals  to  the  parables  of  the  lost  piece 
of  silver,  the  lost  sheep,  and  the  prodigal  son.  In  reference  to 
the  last,  he  says,  "  Whom  are  we  to  understand  by  this 
Father  ?  verily  God  !  —  none  so  much  a  father,  —  none  so 
fatherly  in  love.  He  will  receive  thee  as  his  son,  though  thou 
hast  wasted  what  thou  didst  receive  from  him  ;  though  thou 
returnest  naked,  he  will  receive  thee  because  thou  returnest." 
He  only  requires  that  the  repentance  shovild  be  sincere,  com- 
ing from  the  heart,  —  that  the  outer  life  should  not  stand  in 
contradiction  to  the  feelings  of  penitence, — that  the  internal 
disposition  should  manifest  itself  by  works.  We  only  notice 
as  erroneous  that  certain  forms,  in  which  pain  for  sin  is  to  be 
expressed  and  self-humiliation  manifested,  are  prescribed  and 

Yet  Tertullian  as  a  Montanist  would  certainly  not  have  expressed  him- 
self so  distinctly  respecting  the  acquittal  of  sinners.  And  though  the 
valam  may  be  understood  of  a  judicial  act  of  God,  such  as  will 
take  place  at  the  last  judgment,  yet  it  would  be  used  more  naturally 
for  a  public  church-absolution,  especially  as  the  topic  in  hand  is,  con- 
fessions made  to  the  church,  and  not  mere  confessions  of  the  heart  before 
God.  Also  the  antithesis  between  damnatum  (understanding  this  of 
the  divine  judgment)  and  absolvi,  since  according  to  Tertullian's  views  at 
that  time,  which  agreed  with  the  prevalent  church  doctrine,  the  admis- 
sion into  the  kingdom  of  God  was  connected  with  absolution  by  the  bishop, 
(the  true  internal  repentance  as  in  this  instance  being  presupposed,  and 
the  acquittal  by  God,)  and  with  admission  into  the  visible  church. 

'  This  treatise  may  very  well  be  the  epistle  mentioned  by  Pacian, 
Bishop  of  Barcelona,  in  which  Tertullian,  before  he  passed  over  to 
Montanism,  vindicated  the  principles  of  the  catholic  church  of  that  age 
respecting  repentance  after  baptism.  See  his  Ep.  3,  liibl.  Patr.Lujd.  t.  iv. 
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considered  as  :/3cessary  expressions  of  the  state  of  the  soul — • 
since  all  this  might  be  more  or  less  unreal,  and  this  me- 
thodism,  prescribing  to  all  persons  one  definite  form  for 
expressing  their  feelings,  might  easily  lead  to  the  artificial  and 
the  untrue.  There  was  also  another  error  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  errors  already  mentioned  in  the  ideas  foi-med 
of  baptism  and  regeneration, — a  peculiar  satisfaction  rendered 
to  the  offended  divine  justice  for  sins  committed  after  bap- 
tism, on  which  Tertullian  first  imposed  the  name  sat isf actio, 
— penance  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  voluntary  self-torture. 
This  was  the  juridical  point  of  view  of  Poenitentia,  the  source 
of  a  variety  of  errors  which  were  developed  from  it,  down  to 
the  system  of  indulgences. 

In  reference  to  the  shame  which  held  many  persons  back 
from  a  public  confession  of  sin,  which  Tertullian  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  self-humiliation  of  repentance,  he  says,  in 
a  true  Christian,  not  Montanist  sense,  while  exhibiting  the 
nature  of  that  brotherly  communion  which  was  still  experi- 
enced in  that  age, — "  Among  brethren  and  fellow-servants 
where  there  is  a  common  hope  and  fear,  a  common  joy  and 
sorrow  and  suffering  (because  there  is  a  common  spirit  from 
the  common  Lord  and  Father),  why  regard  these  (or,  accord- 
ing to  another  reading,  thy  own)  as  something  different  from 
thyself?  Why  shun  the  pai'tners  of  thy  fall,  as  if  they  re- 
joiced over  it  1  The  body  cannot  I'ejoice  at  the  hurt  of  one  of 
its  members  ;  all  must  grieve  together  and  labour  together 
for  its  cure.  Where  there  are  two  believers,  the  church  is ; 
but  the  chui'ch  is  Christ.*  Therefore,  when  thou  fallest  on 
thy  knees  to  thy  brethren,  thou  handiest  Christ,  thou  suppli- 
catest  Christ.  In  like  manner,  when  they  shed  tears  over 
thee,  Christ  suffers,  Christ  intercedes  with  the  Father.  That 
is  ever  easily  obtained  which  the  Son  asks  for."  This  i^assage, 
like  those  mentioned  above,  bears  strong  marks  of  a  free 
spiritual  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  church,  as  proceeding 
from  coramvmion  with  Christ,  in  opposition  to  that  mode  of 
contemplating  it  which  was  rapidly  gaining  ground,  wdiich 
placed  in  the  foreground  the  idea  of  the  outward  organism  of 
the  church,  and  made  communion  with  Christ  dependent 
upon  that. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  two  books  of  Tertullian  addressed 
'  Cap.  X.  "  In  uno  et  allero  ecclesia  est,  ecclesia  vero  Christus." 
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to  his  wife,  Ad  Uxorem,  lib.  duo.  Though  he  wished  to 
bequeath  these  to  his  wife  as  exhortations  for  the  promotion 
of  the  Christian  Hfe,  yet  he  had,  doubtless,  the  design  to  con- 
tribute to  a  more  general  interest,  and  to  bring  to  a  decision 
questions  on  Christian  morals  which  were  then  agitated  in 
reference  to  the  marriage  relation.  We  find  in  these  treatises, 
as  in  the  preceding,  many  things  allied  to  the  spirit  of  Mon- 
tanism  which  yet  all  must  distinguish  fi-om  what  was  strictly 
montauistic.  Among  these  we  class  the  view  of  single  life  as 
a  higher  stage  of  Christian  perfection.  What  reasons  does 
Tertullian  adduce  in  its  favour?  He  appeals  to  Paul's  lan- 
guage in  1  Cor.  vii.  9,  Et  ^£  ovk  iyKpaTtvorrai,  yu^riaaTwauV 
KiJtiaaov  yap  earTi  yu^rjaai,  ?)  irvpovadai.^  He  finds  in  this 
passage  tlaat  Paul  is  far  from  pronouncing  marriage  as  good 
in  itself,  but  only  permits  it  in  comparison  with  something 
worse,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  temptations  of  the  flesh.  He 
thinks  that  the  apostle  only  permits  marriage  ;  that  he  does 
not  absolutely  forbid,  but  by  no  means  enjoins  it ;  that  he 
marks  it  as  a  lower  stage  of  the  Christian  hfe.  The  apostle 
even  wished  that  all  could  follow  his  own  example,  that  of 
celibacy.  As  to  the  exposition  of  this  passage  we  must  allow, 
with  all  respect  for  the  temperate  spirit  of  Paul,  who  with  all 
his  preference  for  a  life  devoted  only  to  the  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  freed  from  all  earthly  ties,  was  still 
more  enlightened  in  the  distinction  of  objective  and  subjective, 
— yet  we  must  allow  that  from  the  stand-point  of  an  expositor 
of  Scripture  in  that  age  a  recommendation  of  a  single  life 
might  be  easily  found  in  it.  Not  to  infer  this  from  it,  and 
3'^et  to  do  no  violence  to  Paul's  words,  would  require  a  higher 
stage  of  historical  and  Scriptural  knowledge,  and  a  philoso- 
phical distinction  of  the  various  stages  of  the  development  of 
Christianity.  To  attain  to  such  a  philosophical  insight,  more 
would  be  requisite  than  we  can  expect  from  the  age  of  Ter- 
tullian. Certainly  his  view  of  the  higher  perfection  of  the 
single  life  did  not  proceed  from  an  erroneous  view  of  this 
passage,  but  was  founded  on  the  whole  connexion  of  his 
ethical  stand-point ;  but  this  being  presupposed,  he  would 
easily  believe  that  he  found  a  confirmation  of  his  view  in 
Paul's  words.  Now  certainly  the  over-valuation  of  the  single 
Ufe  is  connected  with  a  view  which  knew  not  how  to  under- 
'  Lib.  i.  cap.  iii. 
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stand  the  higher  spiritual  meaning  of  marriage  as  a  peculiar 
form  of  revealing  the  kingdom  of  God  as  known  by  Cliris- 
tiauity, — a  view  which  fixed  the  attention  on  the  sensuous 
element  in  mamage  dissevered  from  its  connexion  with  its 
higher  and  spii'itual  relations.  But  it  is  evident  even  from 
these  two  books  how  deeply  Tertullian  recognised  the  signifi 
cance  of  the  higher  Christian  communion  in  marriage,  and 
tiiat  to  his  apprehension  the  communion  of  the  divine  life 
constituted  the  true  essence  of  Christian  marriage.  First  of 
all,  he  says,  after  depicting  the  evils  of  a  mixed  marriage,  and 
endeavouring  to  show  that  a  true  Christian  marriage  can  only 
be  formed  between  Christians, — "  What  will  her  husband  sing 
to  her,  or  what  will  she  sing  to  her  husband?  She  may  hear, 
yes,  she  may  hear  something  from  the  theatre,  from  the 
tavern,  from  the  brothel !  But  what  mention  of  God  1  what 
invocation  of  Christ?  Where  will  be  the  nourishing  of  faith 
by  the  occasional  reading  of  the  Scriptures  V  (that  is,  in  their 
Christian  conversations  with  one  another,  will  they  be  led  to 
take  up  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  nourish  their  faith  1)  where 
will  be  the  refi'eshment  of  the  spirit  ]  v/here  the  Divine  bene- 
diction ?"  He  then  describes  the  blessedness  of  a  Christian 
marriage, — "  How  can  we  find  words  to  express  the  happiness 
of  that  marriage  which  the  church  effects,  and  the  oblation' 
confirms,  and  the  blessing  seals,  and  angels  report,  and  the 
Father  ratifies  !  What  a  union  of  two  believers,  of  one  hope, 
one  discipline,  one  service!  Both  brethren,  both  fellow- 
servants,  no  distinction  of  spirit  or  of  flesh.  Together  they 
pray,  together  they  prostrate  themselves,  and  together  keep 
their  fasts,  teaching  one  another,  exhorting  one  another.  They 
are  both  together  in  the  chvurch  of  God,  in  the  feast  of  God  ; 
they  are  together  in  straits  and  in  refreshments.  Neither 
conceals  from  the  other,  neither  avoids  the  other,  neither  is 
a  burden  to  the  other ;  freely  the  sick  is  visited,  the  needy  is 
supported ;  alms  without  torture,  sacrifices  (the  gifts  presented 
at  the  altar)  without  scruple ;  daily  diligence  without  hin- 
drance ;  no  using  the  sign"  (of  the  cross)  "  by  stealth  ;  no 
hui'ried   salutation "  (of  fellow-Christians),  "  no  silent  bene- 

'  Oblatio  denotes  the  presentation  of  a  commcn  gift  in  ti>e  name  oi 
the  newly  mariied  couple,  which  wa.s  mentioned  in  the  prayers  of  the 
church  at  the  celebration  of  the  supper,  and  hy  which  the  joint  com- 
munion of  the  neivly  married  was  confirmed. 
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diction.  Psalms  and  hymns  resound  between  the  two,  and 
they  vie  with  each  other  whicii  shall  sing  best  to  their  God- 
Such  things  Christ  seeing  and  hearing,  rejoices.  To  these  he 
sends  his  peace.  Wliere  the  two  are,  there  he  is  himsel  f ;  and 
where  he  is,  the  evil  one  is  not." 

It  has  been  laid  to  TertuUian's  charge,'  that  in  his  eulogy 
on  Cliristian  Marriage  there  is  a  want  of  real  earrttstness ; 
that  what  is  individual  in  marriage  is  not  rendered  prominent, 
but  everything  is  mez'ged  in  the  general  Christian  character, 
which  is  applicable  to  every  kind  of  union ;  that  the  relation 
to  the  wife  is  no  other  than  might  exist  towai'ds  every  other 
Christian  female. — To  this  we  must  reply,  that  certainly  his 
expressions  contain  everything  that  is  required  to  adorn  a 
Christian  marriage,  this  relation  being  apprehended  in  its  ' 
specific  meaning.  What  is  natural  in  this  relation  is  pre- 
supposed, and  as  such  is  adorned  and  sanctified  by  a  divine 
life.  The  highest  spiritual  unity  of  two  personalities  sepa- 
rated by  the  distinction  of  sex  is  here  described  as  realized  by 
communion  in  the  divine  life.  The  sentimentalit}'  of  natural 
feeling  is  indeed  foreign  to  Tertullian.  Christ  is  to  him,  with 
fellowship  and  brotherly  love  founded  in  him,  the  animating 
principle  of  all  the  relations  of  life.  This  cannot  be  urged  as 
a  charge  against  him,  for  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  stand-point.  Still  we  cannot  deny  that  although 
the  principle  is  to  be  found  in  Tertullian  from  which  mairied 
and  family  life  may  acquire  their  true  ethical  importance  and 
position  in  Christianity,  yet  in  himself  there  were  many 
obstacles  to  the  right  ai)plication  of  this  principle.  We  always 
perceive  in  him  the  disturbing  and  contracting  influence  cf 
that  one-sided  ascetic  element  in  the  predominant  negative 
tendency  in  reference  to  earthly  relations.  From  this  point 
of  view  all  earthly  connexions  must  be  regarded  as  so  many 
checks  to  the  divine  life  which  longs  to  divest  itself  of  all 
that  is  earthly.  He  sees  in  marriage  nothing  which  could  be 
transferred  in  a  glorified  form  to  anotlier  world.  The  idea 
was  floating  in  his  mind  that  according  to  the  promise  of 
Christ  all  this  must  be  stripped  off"  in  the  angelic  life  of  the 
other  world.  Hence,  even  while  here  below,  the  earnest 
longing  of  Christians  must  be  directed  beyond  all  earthly 

»  By  Hiuber.     Stud.  u.  Krit.  1815.     Hoft  3. 
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limits.^  We  learn  tLis  from  the  manner  in  which  he  decides 
from  that  one-sided  point  of  view  of  the  wish  to  leave  de- 
scendants. He  calls  it,  "  Liberonim  amarissima  voluptate ;" 
"  That  most  bitter  pleasure  of  children."  "  Also  this,"  he 
says,  "  is,  with  us,  hateful.  For  why  should  we  long  to  hear 
children,  since  if  we  have  them  we  wish  to  send  them  before 
us  on  account  of  the  threatening  tribulation,  we  oiirselves  also 
longing  to  be  taken  away  from  this  most  wicked  world,  and  to 
be  received  by  the  Lord,  which  was  the  wish  of  the  apostle." 
Here  is  a  strong  expression  of  a  Christian  principle  of  action 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  essence  of  Chtistianity,  and 
which  was  particularly  vigorous  in  the  first  age  of  the  chiu'ch, 
the  longing  beyond  earthly  things  after  that  heavenly  father- 
land in  which  the  spirit  finds  its  true  home.  And  certainly 
that  other  world  was  not  to  a  TertuUian  a  mere  external  thing, 
but  became  to  him  an  internal  reality  such  as  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  Christianity.  This  also  was  the  root  of  his  earnest 
longing.  But  the  other  principle,  of  the  appropriation  of  all 
other  relations  for  that  divine  life  of  the  other  world,  was  not 
felt  by  him  so  forcibly.  He  had  an  overpowering  conscious- 
ness of  the  pei'petual  antagonism  between  the  higher  world 
of  the  future,  and  the  present  world  "lying  in  the  wicked 
one."  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  TertuUian,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  believed  that  this  antagonism  in  earthly 
relations  must  last,  till  all  things  should  be  made  new  by  the 
second  advent  of  Christ.  In  connexion  with  this  subject  we 
must  notice  another  reason  which  he  gave  why  Christiana 
should  not  wish  for  childi-en.  "  Offspring  are  necessary,  for- 
sooth," (he  says  in  an  ironical  tone,)"  "to  the  servant  of  God. 
We  are  so  sure  about  our  own  lot,  that  we  have  leisure  for 
childi'en !"  We  notice  here,  as  in  many  passages,  the  key- 
note of  legal  fear  is  sounded  rather  than  that  of  child-like 
love.  To  corroborate  such  a  sentiment  in  Christians  in  refe- 
rence to  offspring,  TertuUian  adduces  the  woe  uttered  by 
Christ  in  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  tribulations  on 
"those  who  should  be  with  child."  Matt.  xxiv.  19.  A  spe- 
cimen  this  of  the   injurious  influence  of  grammatolatry  in 

1  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  "Ceterum  Christianis  seculo  digressia  nulla  resti- 
tutio nuptiarum  in  diem  resurrectionis  repromittitur,  translatis  scilicet 
in  angelicam  qualitatein  et  sanctitatem." 

*  The  word  nimirum  expresses  the  irony. 
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Scripture,  against  which  the  rules  elsewhere  developed  by 
Tertullian  on  the  exposition  and  application  of  the  Bible 
contain  a  preservative  ! 

In  everything  that  has  hitherto  come  under  oiir  notice,  we 
recognise  what  is  akin  to  Montanism,  but  by  no  meaus  what 
is  absolutely  montanistic.  We  may  add  what  he  says  as  an 
example  of  the  relation  of  flight  to  martyi'dom  in  times  of 
persecution.  "  Even  in  persecutions  it  is  better  to  flee  as  is 
permitted  from  city  to  city,  than  being  seized  and  tortured  to 

deny  the  faith And  on  this  account  are  they  blessed 

who  are  enabled  to  depart  from  this  life  with  a  glorious  con- 
fession." It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  here  contemplates  that 
Christian  stand-point  on  which  a  man,  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  weakness,  escapes  fi'om  persecution  by  flight,  as  qmte 
inferior  to  that  heroic  faith  which  boldly  meets  and  even 
longs  for  martyixlom.  As  he  regards  single  life  as  pi'aise- 
worthy  in  and  for  itself,  and  the  highest  stand-point  of 
Christian  perfection,  but  wedded  life  as  something  inferior,  so 
he  decides  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  relation  of  the  two 
etand-points  of  Christian  conduct  under  persecution.  But 
still  he  recognises  flight  under  persecution  as  not  absolutely 
unchristian,  but  a  thing  permitted  to  Christians.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  views  then  prevalent  among  Christians,  he 
acknowledges  in  those  words  of  Christ  in  Matt.  x.  23,  an 
authority  for  it,  though  he  afterwards  explained  the  passage 
difierently.  Here  we  have  a  proof  of  non-Montanism.  This 
is  also  the  place  for  noticing  the  passage  respecting  the 
different  stages  in  the  religious  and  moral  development  of 
mankind,  in  which  Tertullian  distinguishes  the  stand-point  of 
the  still  unbridled  nature  in  the  patriarchal  age  before  the  law, 
— that  of  legal  correction  and  restraint, — and  still  higher, 
that  of  the  perfection  introduced  by  the  Gospel.  Here  we 
have  the  germ  of  those  views  that  were  afterwards  developed 
in  ^Montanism,  but  still  there  is  wanting  the  stage  added  by 
Montanism  of  the  higher  development  introduced  by  the 
Pai'aclete.  Had  Tertullian  at  this  time  been  a  Montanist,  he 
would  certainly  not  have  neglected  to  mention  this. 

Of  these  two  books  addressed  to  his  wife,  the  first  contains 
liis  exhortation  that  after  his  death  she  should  remain  un- 
married, to  whicli  he  was  prompted  by  the  pre-eminence  he 
gave  to  a  single  life.     Yet  he  finds  a  special  reason  for  it — 
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nameiy,  that  a  connexion  dissolved  by  the  will  of  God  ought 
not  to  be  restored  by  the  wilfuhiess  of  man.  "  The  husband 
being  dead  by  the  will  of  God,  the  mai'riage  also  is  dead  by 
the  will  of  God.  Wouldst  thou  restore  a  relation  to  which 
God  has  put  an  endl  Why,  by  renewing  the  bondage  of 
matrimony,  dost  thou  refuse  the  freedom  offered  to  thee  1 " 
As  to  the  first  expi-essions,  the  thought  they  contain,  if  earned 
out,  would  indeed  lead  to  Montanist  Quietism  ;  but,  taken  as 
they  stand,  they  amount  to  no  more  than  what  any  one  might 
Bay  from  a  Christian  stand-point,  if  he  wished  to  regard  the 
ilissolution  of  the  first  marriage  by  death  as  an  admonition  to 
form  no  new  marriage  union.  The  last  quoted  words  contain 
certainly  that  ascetic  view  of  all  earthly  unions  as  limitations  of 
the  freedom  of  the  divine  life,  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
In  the  second  book  he  adds  a  limitation  to  the  exhortation 
against  the  formation  of  a  second  marriage,  only  expressing 
his  desire  that  his  wife  should  wed  no  one  but  a  Christian. 
He  therefore  allows  the  second  marriage  to  be  a  christian 
act,  wliich  was  contradictory  to  the  views  of  the  Montanists. 
But  he  finds  the  prohibition  of  a  mixed  marriage  in  the 
words  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  19,  since  he  lays  an  emphasis  on  the 
words  fiot'ov  eV  Kvpiio.  He  explains  this  in  nomine  Domini,  quod 
est  indubitate  Christiano.  And  certainly  Tertullian  was  so  far 
right,  that  although  these  words  do  not  refer  merely  to  the 
point  that  no  marriage  ought  to  be  formed  between  a  heathen 
and  a  Christian,  yet  that  sentiment  is  necessarily  contained 
in  the  idea  of  kv  Kvpiu).  But  there  were  many  persons,  as 
Teitullian  states,  who  had  pleaded  in  vindication  of  the  prac- 
tice of  mixed  marriages,  that  Paul  himself  had  approved  of 
such  in  that  part  of  his  epistle.  On  the  other  hand,  Tertul- 
lian justly  remarked  that  a  marriage  now  first  contracted  was 
one  thing,  and  a  mixed  mai'riage  was  another,  and  which 
became  mixed  fi-om  one  of  the  parties  embracing  Christianity. 
Only  to  such  a  relation  could  Paul's  words  refer,  as  could 
easily  be  proved  from  the  reasons  adduced  by  the  Apostle. 
Rightly  understanding  Paul,  he  thought  that,  when  by  the 
conversion  of  one  party  the  mamage  became  mixed,  God 
might  grant  to  the  Christian  party,  if  faithful,  the  means,  not 
only  of  being  preserved  from  the  injm-ious  influence  of  the 
other,  but  of  operating  beneficially  on  that  other  party.  "  For 
a  pex"son  who  has  been  called  by  some  divine  manifestation  o*' 
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grace  to  the  possession  of  a  heavenly  power,  infuses  fear  into  a 
heathen,  so  that  he  does  not  strive  against  her,  does  not  wish  to 
know  too  much  of  her,  and  is  less  disposed  to  be  over  cm-ious. 
He  perceives  great  things,  has  seen  proofs ;  knows  that  she 
has  become  better."  What  Tertullian  means  to  say  is  this,  the 
manner  in  which  a  wife  has  been  connected  by  special  divine 
influences  to  Christianity,  the  heavenly  power  with  which  she 
appears  armed,  all  this  will  operate  to  fill  her  husband  with 
awe  in  her  presence.  What  Tertullian  says  against  forming 
a  mixed  marriage,  proves  how  deeply  he  understood  the 
Christian  stand-point  of  marriage,  how  very  much  he  was 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  without  mental  com- 
munion no  true  marriage  could  exist ;  and  the  central  point 
of  this  mental  communion  was  in  his  view  the  religious  ele- 
ment, communion  with  Christ  as  common  to  both,  and  the 
communion  of  the  higher  life  founded  upon  that.  From  this 
point  of  view  also,  the  approval  of  the  chm-ch,  the  religious 
element,  appeared  as  necessary  to  the  ratification  of  a  mamage. 
We  refer  to  his  words  already  quoted.  And  hence  he  con- 
siders a  mixed  marriage,  which  must  be  destitute  of  this  con- 
secration, as  unchristian,  dissevered  from  connexion  with  the 
church,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  miptias  de  ecclesia  toller e.  This  is 
evident  also  from  the  way  in  which  he  describes  the  injurious 
effects  of  a  mixed  marriage,  of  which  we  have  already  noticed 
several,  in  speaking  of  his  conception  of  Christian  marriage 
in  general.  He  warns  the  Christian  female  of  the  dangers 
she  will  subject  her  religious  life  to,  by  concluding  a  marriage 
with  a  heathen  ;  to  what  interruptions  and  troubles  and  per- 
plexities she  will  be  exposed.  "  When  the  wife  wishes  to 
observe  a  day  of  special  devotion,  the  husband  appoints  it  for 
the  baths ;  if  a  fast  is  to  be  kept,  the  husband  makes  a  feast 
on  the  same  day.  If  she  wishes  to  leave  home  for  a  reli- 
gious object,  never  does  household  business  fall  more  upon 
her  hands.  And  who  would  allow  his  wife,  for  the  sake  of 
visiting  the  brethren,  to  go  about  from  street  to  street  the 
round  of  strange  cottages,  even  the  poorest  1  Who  would 
willingly  bear  her  being  parted  from  his  side,  for  nightly 
meetings,  if  needs  be  ?  Who  would,  without  anxiety,  endure 
her  being  away  all  night,  at  the  solemnities  of  Easter  1  Who 
without  his  own  suspicions  would  let  her  go  to  that  feast 
of  the  Lord  which  they  defame  1     Who  would  suffer  her  to 
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creep  into  a  prison  to  kiss  the  chains  of  a  mar.yr  ?  yea,  and 
to  meet  any  one  of  tlie  brethren  with  the  kiss  1  to  offer  water 
for  the  saints'  feet  1  to  wait  upon  them  with  their  food  and 
drink  1  to  long  for  tliem,  to  have  them  in  her  thoughts  1  If 
a  stranger  brother  come,  what  lodging  could  he  expect  in  an 
alien's  house  1  If  a  present  is  to  be  made  to  any,  the  barn 
and  the  fruit-stores  are  closed."  He  adds  several  other 
things  which  belonged  to  the  daily  Christian  life,  and  we  are 
thus  informed  of  many  important  points  relative  to  the 
history  of  Christian  customs.  He  says,  "  Canst  thou  keep 
it  secret  when  thou  markest  thy  bed  or  thy  nudy  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  when  thou  blowest  away  anytliing  unclean 
with  thy  breath,"  (where  we  notice  a  Jewish  element  in  the 
distinction  of  clean  and  unclean,  the  fear  of  external  defile- 
ment, as  in  tasting  of  meat  offered  to  idols,)  '*  when  thou  risest 
in  the  night  to  pray?  Wilt  thou  not  appear  to  be  practising 
a  kind  of  magic  1  Will  not  thy  husband  know  what  thou 
tastest  in  secret  before  all  food,  and  if  he  knows  it  to  be  bread, 
will  he  not  believe  it  to  be  that  which  is  reported  1  And  wiU 
any  man  bear  with  these  things,  not  knowing  the  reason, 
without  a  groan,  without  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  bread,  but 
poison  ? "  This  evidently  refers  to  the  practice  of  which  we 
have  spoken  before — that  of  taking  home  a  portion  of  the 
consecrated  bread,  keeping  it  by  itself  and  taking  it  while 
fasting.  If  the  heathen  husband  noticed  that  the  wife  ascribed 
a  sanctifying  and  protective  power  to  this  bread,  he  might  be 
more  easily  induced  to  suspect  the  use  of  charms.  He  then 
appeals  to  the  fact,  which  very  probably  came  under  his  own 
observation,  that  heathen  husbands  would  sometimes  allow 
their  wives  liberty  on  these  points,  in  order  to  ridicule  them, 
or  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  accusing  them,  or  to  exercise  con- 
stant control  over  them  through  dread  of  being  accused.  He 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  many  examples,  as  he  inti- 
mates, of  persons  who  were  thus  kept  in  constant  mental 
torture,  or  who  were  induced  to  apostatize.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  it,  that  Tertullian  should  make  no  mention  here 
of  infant  baptism  1  Had  he  regarded  this  as  an  institution 
belonging  to  Christianity  in  general,  would  he  not  have  stated 
that  the  heathen  men  would  not  allow  their  Christian  wives 
to  have  it  administered  to  their  children  1 

All  mysterious  formalities  were  foreign  to  the  Christian 
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Bjjirit  as  it  proceeded  originally  from  apostolic  Christianity. 
As  it  appears  from  the  words  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.),  the  social 
meetings  of  the  Christians  were  so  conducted  that  they 
operated  beneficially  on  the  heathen,  who  attended  them  for 
the  purpose  of  being  furtlier  instructed  in  Christianity.  At 
a  later  period  other  views  prevailed — it  was  supposed  that 
there  were  certain  mysteries  of  Christianity,  especially  in  what 
stood  in  connexion  with  the  Holy  Supper,  which  must 
be  withdrawn  from  the  gaze  and  cognisance  of  unbelievers. 
Hence  proceeded  the  distinction  of  missa  cateckumenorum  and 
missa  Jidelium.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  was  an  offence  to 
Tertullian,  that  by  means  of  mixed  mairiages  sacred  things 
would  be  divulged  to  the  heathen,  and  thus  profaned.  He 
here  made  an  erroneous  application  of  our  Lord's  words — 
"Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine."  Instead  of  being  pleased 
that  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  gained  by  the  heathens  in 
their  daily  intercourse  rendered  them  more  forbearing  towards 
it,  TertullLan  is  always  suspicious,  lest  sacred  things,  by  being 
thus  laid  open  to  the  heathen,  should  be  profaned.' 

Tertullian  laments  that  wealthy  Christians  particularly 
were  seduced,  by  their  love  of  earthly  things,  to  marry 
heathen  women,  by  whom  their  earthly  inteirests  would  be 
promoted.^  He  avails  himself  of  this  to  express  his  aversion 
to  the  opulence  of  Christians,  a  sentiment  which  was  in 
harmony  with  the  whole  of  his  character,  and  which  found  its 
warmnt  in  several  of  our  Lord's  saying's  too  literally  inter- 
preted. 

We  may  here  mention  two  writings  of  Tertullian,  De  Cultu 
Feminarum  (On  the  Dress  of  Women),  in  which  thei'e  is  at 
least  no  sign  of  Montanism,  although  no  certain  sign  of  the 
opposite.  They  contain  an  exhortation  to  Christian  females, 
that  in  their  outward  appearance  they  should  distinguish 
themselves  as  Christians  before  heathens  of  their  own  sex,  and 
exhibit  a  spiritual  seriousness  and  Christian  demeanour,  by 
keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  infection  of  splendour  and  use- 
less extravagance,  which  at  that  period  were  so  prevalent  in 

'  "Hoc  est  igitur  delictum,  quod  gentiles  nostra  noverunt,  quod  sub 
conscientia  istorum  sum  us,  quod  beneficium  eorum  est,  si  quid  opera- 
mur.  Non  potest  se  dicere  nescire,  qui  sustinet,  aut  si  celatur,  quia 
non  sustinet,  timetur." 

2  Lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
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great  cities.  These  two  books  are  independent  of  one  an- 
other, and  were  composed  at  different  times.  Tertullian  was 
averse  from  art  as  well  as  from  oi'nament.  He  is  the 
representative  of  those  ethical  views  which  we  find  advocated 
at  a  later  period  by  the  Puritans  and  Quakere.  To  him 
everything  that  went  beyond  simple  nature  appeared  as  an 
invention  of  the  evil  one,  as  a  falsification  of  the  original 
divine  model.  "For  those  things  are  not  the  best  by  nature," 
he  says,  "  which  do  not  proceed  from  God,  the  Author  of 
nature,  but  are  evidently  from  the  devil,  that  falsifier  of 
nature."  He  distinguishes,  as  in  his  book  De  SjiectacuUs,  the 
natural  use  of  things  from  the  unnatural,  to  which  work  he 
also  here  refers.  On  this  subject,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
these  observations  were  applied  to  the  general  question,  how 
far  the  Christian  ought  to  place  himself  on  common  ground 
with  the  world.  Many  persons  thought,  that  as  Cliristianity 
is  an  affair  of  the  inner  man,  the  only  important  concern  was 
internal  Christian  virtue,  of  which  God  is  the  witness.  The 
Christian  on  his  conversion  must  remain  unaltered  in  all 
outward  relations.  The  Christian  female,  therefore,  was  not 
required  to  renounce  the  prevalent  manners  in  reference  to 
ornament  and  show,  in  order  that  Christianity  may  not 
appear  to  interfere  with  the  social  relations  and  manners 
of  the  world,  and  thereby  occasion  be  given  to  blaspheme  the 
Christian  name.  In  all  this  there  was  a  portion  of  truth. 
The  difficulty  was  to  fix  the  exact  boundary,  beyond  which  it 
would  be  improper  to  pass  on  either  side.  It  was  necessary, 
not  only  to  treat  the  question  on  general  principles,  but  to 
take  into  account  the  various  circumstances.  But  Tertullian 
opposed  an  erroneously  applied  general  principle  by  another 
principle,  which,  though  in  itself  correct,  was  too  general 
without  entering  into  the  different  cases,  when  he  says,  in 
order  to  do  no  injury  to  the  Christian  faith — "Therefore,  let 
us  not  put  away  the  ancient  vices ;  let  us  also  retain  the 
same  manners  if  the  external  appearance  be  the  same ;  and 
then  truly  the  heathen  will  not  blaspheme.  A  gi-eat  blas- 
phemy, indeed,  if  it  be  said — Since  she  has  become  a  Christian, 
she  goes  about  more  needily !  Will  she  not  be  afraid  to  ap})ear 
poorer,  since  she  has  become  richer ;  and  to  appear  meaner, 
since  she  has  become  more  adorned  1  Must  Christians  walk 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  heathen,  or  of  God  ] 
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Only  let  us  wish  that  we  jr.ay  not  be  justly  the  caufie  of 
blasphemy.  But  how  much  more  blasphemous  it  is,  if  ye,  who 
are  called  the  priestesses  of  modesty,  go  about  decorated  and 
painted  after  the  manner  of  the  immodest  ?"  Tertullian,  in  so 
many  respects  the  forerunner  of  Augustin,  appears  such  in 
the  judgment  he  passes  on  the  virtues  of  the  heathen  ;  and 
although  this  is  done  with  a  rude  exaggeration,  which  does 
not  discriminate  the  connexion  of  all  the  various  steps  of 
moral  development,  the  relationship  that  subsists  between  all 
parts  of  morality ;  yet  there  lies  at  its  basis  the  truth  of 
a  deeper  perception  of  the  imity  of  the  ethical  and  the 
religious,  of  the  entireness  of  the  ethical  form  of  life  as  it 
proceeds  from  Christianity.  Tertidlian  notices  this  in  refer- 
ence to  chastity ;  that  though  something  of  this  kind  was 
found  among  the  heathen,  yet  the  whole  was  not  of  a  piece, 
like  the  chastity  of  Christians,  which  presented  itself  in  the 
whole  form  of  life,  embracing  equally  the  inward  and  the 
outward.  He  says,  "For  though  we  may  believe  that  among 
the  Gentiles  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  chastity,  yet  it  is 
evidently  imperfect  and  disordered,  and  though  it  may  in 
some  measure  retain  its  hold  on  the  mind,  yet  it  is  dissipated 

in  tlie  extravagance  of  dress Let  them  see,  that  since 

they  do  not  hold  fast  all  goodness,  they  easily  mingle  with 
evil  the  good  which  they  do  hold."'  Against  that  appeal 
to  the  inward  apart  from  the  outward,  he  says,  "  Perhaps  it 
will  be  said,  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  be  approved  by 
men ;  I  require  not  human  testimony.  God  is  the  searcher 
of  hearts.  We  all  know  that ;  but  yet  we  recollect  what  the 
apostle  has  said — '  Let  your  honesty  (probum  vestrum)  be 
known  unto  all  men.'  (Phil.  iv.  5.y  And  why  1  unless  that 
wickedness  may  gain  no  access  to  you,  and  that  ye  may  be  an 
example  and  a  testimony  to  the  wicked.  Or  why  is  it  said — 
'  Let  your  works  shine  1 '  Or  why  does  the  Lord  call  us  'the 
light  of  the  world?'  Why  does  he  compare  us  to  'a  city  set 
upon  a  hill,'  if  we  are  not  to  shine  among  those  that  are  in 
darkness,  and  to  be  conspicuovis  among  the  sunken  ]  This  it 
is  which  makes  us  the  light  of  the  world,  namely,  our  good- 
ness. But  goodness,  at  all  events  true  and  complete  goodness, 
loves  not  darkness,  but  rejoices  to  be  seen,  and  exults  even  in 
being  pointed  at.  It  is  not  enough  that  Christian  chastity 
'Lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  ^  Lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 
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should  simply  he,  it  must  be  seen.  For  so  great  o\ight  to 
be  its  fulness,  '^.hat  it  should  flow  over  from  the  mind  into  the 
manners,  and  rise  up  from  the  conscience  into  the  coun- 
tenance, and  look  upon  public  life  as  on  its  own  household 
furniture,  and  so  be  serviceable  to  preserve  the  faith  for 
ever."  He  thinks  that  all  such  effeminacy  should  be  shunned, 
by  which  the  power  of  the  faith  may  be  enervated.  He  aims 
to  show  how  little  such  outward  decoration  becomes  the  lot 
of  Christians  who  are  exposed  to  the  fetters  and  tortures  of 
persecution. 

He  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  life  of  Christian  females 
when  he  endeavours  to  prove  from  the  only  occasions  which 
they  had  to  appear  in  public,  that  they  had  no  reason  what- 
ever for  indulging  in  ornamental  dress. '  "  What  cause  have 
you  to  go  into  public  decorated,  seeing  that  you  are  removed 
from  those  things  that  would  require  it  1  For  you  neither  go 
about  to  the  teoples,  nor  inquire  after  the  public  shows,  nor 
do  you  know  the  heathen  feast-days.  All  the  pomps  are 
designed  only  to  gi'atify  the  wish  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  or  to 
indulge  extravagance,  to  feed  the  appetite  for  glory.  But  you 
have  no  causes  for  appearing  in  public  except  such  as  are 
grave ;  either  to  visit  a  sick  brother,  or  to  present  a  sacrifice," 
(partaking  of  the  Communion,)'  "or  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 
These  are  serious  and  sacred  occasions,  which  require  no  extra- 
ordinaiy  and  flowing  dress,  but  a  becoming  one.''  And  if  the 
duty  of  friendship  and  of  kind  offices  to  the  heathen  calls  you, 
why  not  appear  with  your  own  proper  weapons,  so  much  the 
rather  when  you  have  to  do  with  strangers  to  the  faith  1  Let 
there  be  a  distinction  between  the  handmaids  of  the  devil  and 
those  of  God,  that  you  may  be  an  example  to  them,  and  that 
they  may  be  edified  by  you,  that  God  may  be  magnified  in 
your  body  (as  the  apostle  says)  ;  but  he  is  magnified  by  chas- 
tity, and  by  a  dress  that  accords  with  chastity." 

The  manner  in  which  Tertullian  expresses  himself  in  the 
first  of  these  books,*  on   the  canon  and  inspiration  of  the 

*  Lib.ii.cap.il.  ^  "  Sacrificium  ofFertur."     See  above. 

*  Tliis  passage,  according  to  the  received  reading,  has  been  corrupted 
by  a  transposition  of  the  clauses  and  the  change  of  sed  into  et.  It  stands, 
"cui  opus  non  sit  habitu  extraordinario  et  composite  et  solute."  Evi- 
dently it  should  be,  "  et  soluto,  sed  composito." 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  3.  ' 
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Scriptures,  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  had  appealed  to  the 
apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  which  the  acts  of  adorning  the 
person,  of  astrology,  and  the  like,  are  attributed  to  communi- 
cations from  fallen  spirits.  But  the  Book  of  Enoch  was 
regarded  by  others  as  a  forgery,  not  belonging  to  the  collection 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  TertuUian,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tains, according  to  an  erroneous  explanation  of  the  passage  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  16,  that  every  writing  which  tends  to  edification 
is  inspired  by  God,  and  particularly  that  writing  which  testi- 
fies of  Christ.  "  But  since  Enoch  in  the  same  wi-iting  has 
predicted  respecting  the  Lord,  what  belongs  to  ourselves  ia 
not  by  any  means  to  be  rejected  by  us."  The  sentiment  that 
lies  at  the  basis  of  what  TertuUian  here  says,  is,  that  Christ  is 
the  central  point  of  Holy  Writ,  and  of  all  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  this  shows  what  an  indistinct  idea  he  had 
of  the  marks  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  consequently  of  what 
belonged  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  critical  incompetence 
and  logical  caprice  of  TertuUian  are  shown  in  his  taking  for 
gi'anted  what  was  first  of  all  to  be  proved,  that  the  Book  of 
Enoch  was  as  ancient  as  it  professed  to  be. 


SECTION  II. 


MONTANIST    WRITINGS. 


We  make  our  transition  to  this  division  with  a  treatise  in 
which  TertuUian  not  merely  declares  a  second  marriage,  as  in 
his  first  book  Ad  Uxorem,  to  be  unadvisable,  but  altogether 
as  a  Montanist  plainly  and  absolutely  condemns  it — his 
treatise  De  Exhortatione  Castitatis.  And  yet  in  other  respects 
Montanism  is  only  slightly  indicated  in  this  book,  and  there 
is  no  express  appeal  to  the  new  revelations,  one  passage  alone 
excepted,  which  has  been  noticed  by  Rigaltius.  TertuUian 
has  here  used  designedly  a  tone  of  moderation,  because  he 
wrote  to  an  individual  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  catholio 
church,  whom  he  wished  to  convince  fi'om  his  own  stand-point. 
For  everything  here  brought  forward  he  was  certainly  pre« 
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paved  by  those  views  on  single  life  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  his  first  book  Ad  Uxorem, — both  what  he  su])pcsed, 
was  to  be  found  in  many  passages  of  Paul's  Epistles,  and  the 
consequences  deduced  from  them  by  his  own  peculiar  logic. 
He  writes  to  a  person  whom  he  wished  to  exhort  not  ti 
marry  again  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  This  book  is, 
on  the  whole,  disting-uished  by  a  gentleness  and  quietness 
unusual  to  TertuUian  in  controversy;  there  is  a  sobriety  of 
development,  without  those  outbursts  which  he  was  wont  to 
indulge  in.  This  peculiarity  may  be  explained  by  the  character 
of  the  work  being  hortatory  rather  than  controversial.  Ter- 
tuUian is  animated  by  the  desire  not  to  crush  an  opponent, 
but  to  win  a  friend  to  the  acknowledgment  of  principles 
which  appeared  to  himself  as  the  only  correct  ones.  This  is 
perceptible  in  the  gentle  unpretending  manner  in  which  the 
treatise  begins.  He  guards  himself  against  the  reproach  of 
laying  down  the  law  to  his  friend  on  a  point  which  he  ought 
to  determine  by  his  own  belief  and  conscience.  He  supposes, 
that  through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  he  might  be  carried 
away  to  act  differently  from  what  the  Gospel  and  the  Spirit 
would  require  of  him,  and  therefore  that  it  might  be  an 
advantage  if  in  such  a  conflict  his  own  faith  were  aided  by 
the  counsel  of  a  friend.  But  it  is  also  not  less  evident  that 
TertuUian  sets  out  from  that  point  of  view  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  namely,  that  a  single  life  belongs  to  the  per- 
fection of  holiness  ;  though  other  reasons  are  added. 

Man,  created  after  the  image  of  God,  ought  to  be  con- 
tinually advancing  in  likeness  to  God,  in  being  holy  as  God 
is  holy.  But  as  a  part  of  this  holiness,  TertuUian  from  his 
ascetic  point  of  view  reckons  the  suppression  of  sexual  desire. 
He  makes  three  distinct  stages.  First,  refraining  from 
marriage  from  the  first,  as  something  founded  in  nature ; 
secondly,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  married  persons  to  practise 
abstinence  from  the  time  of  their  baptism ;  or  resolving  from 
that  time  not  to  enter  on  the  married  state;  thirdly,  not  t( 
marry  again  after  the  first  marriage  has  been  dissolved  by  th'. 
death  of  one  of  the  parties.  Here  in  his  opinion  another  con- 
sideration was  added  to  the  motives  for  sanctification,  the 
recognition  of  the  Divine  will  which  was  manifested  by  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  resignation  to  this  will  which 
he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  viodestia.     Tiiis  was,  in  fact, 
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an  argument  which  Tertulhan  employed  before  he  joined  the 
Montanists,  which  shows  how  the  quietism  inherent  in  Mon- 
tanism  had  ah'eady  allied  itself  to  TertuUian's  peculiar  dispo. 
sition.  Yet  we  may  easily  perceive  that  against  a  person 
who  was  disposed  to  find  in  such  an  event  the  expression  of 
the  Divine  will,  many  reasons  might  be  foxmd  for  disput- 
ing it,  and  that  other  signs  might  counter-indicate  what 
was  the  Divine  will.  It  also  appears  that  by  the  person 
to  whom  the  ti'eatise  was  addressed,  or  by  others,  a  sub- 
jective indication  of  the  Divine  will  would  be  opposed  to  the 
objective. 

One  pereon  might  say, — It  is  God  who  has  produced  in  me 
the  need  and  desire  to  form  a  new  marriage.  In  truth,  as 
the  appeal  to  that  objective  expression  of  the  Divine  will,  so 
the  appeal  to  the  subjective  would  be  deceptive,  unless  other 
signs  were  added.  Every  desire  that  rises  in  a  man's  bosom 
might  be  interpreted  as  the  voice  of  God ;  there  needs  first  of 
all  a  criterion  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Divine  indication 
fi'om  the  bodily  impulse.  This  did  not  escape  TertuUian's 
notice,  and  he  has  said  many  admirable  things  on  the  neces- 
sity of  self-examination  in  virtue  of  the  possession  of  reason 
and  freedom,  which  in  another  direction  might  be  applied  to 
the  enthusiastic  tendencies  of  M  on  tanism.  "  It  is  not  the 
mark  of  a  good  and  solid  faith  thus  to  refer  all  things  to  the 
will  of  God.  And  thus  eveiy  one  flatters  himself  that  nothing 
is  done  without  God's  command;  and  we  do  not  understand 
that  anything  depends  upon  ourselves.  Lastly,  every  trans- 
gression may  be  excused,  if  we  maintain  that  nothing  is  done 
by  us  w^ithout  the  will  of  God.  By  such  a  dogma  the  whole 
scheme  of  religion  is  overturned,  if  he  produces  by  his  will 
what  he  does  not  approve,  or  if  there  is  nothing  which  God 

does  not  appi'ove After  we  have  learned  both  from 

his  precepts  what  he  wills  and  what  he  wills  not,  there  still 
remains  to  us  free-will  to  choose  one  or  the  other,  as  it  is 
■written,  '  Behold,  I  have  placed  before  thee  good  and  evil.'  .  .  . 
therefore  our  will  is  to  will  evil,  when  we  are  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God,  who  wiUs  good.  Do  you  moreover  ask.  Whence 
does  this  will  come  by  which  we  will  anything  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God  1     I  answer,  and  not  unadvisedly,  from  oui-selves. 

Man  must  correspond  with  the  progenitor  of  his  race 

As  he,  from  whom  the  development  of  the  race  and  sin  pro* 
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ceeded,  sinned   freely,  so   also   sin   is  a   free   act  in  all  his 

descendants."^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  TertuUian,  the  forerunner  of  Augustin 
in  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity  and  of  grace,  should  so 
distinctly  represent  free-will  as  the  lever  of  all  moral  develop- 
ment, and  that  he  regards  it  as  so  important  to  shun  and 
keep  off  everything  which  might  serve  in  any  degree  to 
furnish  an  apology  for  sin  as  an  act  of  un-freedom,  or  to 
deduce  its  origin  from  anything  save  the  free-will.  Against 
the  appeal  made  to  the  temptation  of  Satan,  from  whom  evil 
thoughts  and  resolutions  proceed,  he  maintains,  "  It  is  only 
the  work  of  the  devil  to  tempt  what  is  in  thee  if  thou  wiliest. 
But  -when  thou  hast  willed,  it  follows  that  he  has  subdued 
thee,  not  by  having  worked  the  willing  in  thee,  but  having 
gained  possession  of  thy  will."  ''^ 

But  it  was  very  difficult  for  TertuUian,  to  refute  the  argii- 
ments  adduced  by  his  opponents,  from  Paul's  express  pei'mis- 
sion  to  conclude  a  second  marriage.  Though  there  h:ts  been  a 
disposition  to  find  in  all  that  he  has  said  on  this  topic  nothing 
but  sophistical  perversion,  yet  we  must  maintain  that  many 
profound  truths,  though  falsely  applied,  form  the  basis  of  his 
reasonings.  TertuUian  thought  that  everything  depended, 
not  only  on  recognising  the  universally  known,  revealed  will 
of  God,  but  also  that  which  was  more  secretly  indicated.  We 
find  therefore,  first  of  all,  that  distribution  maintained  by  him 
with  a  reference  to  ethics,  which  aftei'wards  was  applied  in  a 
totally  different  way  to  dogmatic  subjects,  the  distinction 
between  a  hidden  and  a  revealed  will.  But  by  the  hidden 
wall  of  God  he  by  no  means  understands  a  will  not  expi'essed 
by  divine  revelation,  but  that  which  cannot  be  known  by  a 
mere  superficial  observation  of  the  mind,  but  which  is  to  be 
understood  by  deeper  entrance  into  the  connexion  of  the 
divine  word,  and  which  can  only  be  learned  by  close  reflec- 
tion and  a  careful  comparison  of  single  expressions. 

If  we  wish  to  understand  the  relation  in  which  TertuUian 

'  "  Porro  si  quseris,  unde  venit  ista  voluntas,  qua  quid  volumus  adversus 
Dei  voluntatem,  dicam ;  ex  nobis  ipsis ;  nee  temere  ;  semini  enim  tuo 
respondeat  necesse  est,  siquidem  ille  princeps  et  generis  et  delicti 
Adana  voluit  quod  deliquit."     Cap.  ii. 

*  "  Ita  diaboli  opus  unum  est,  tentare  quod  in  te  est,  an  velis.  At 
ubi  voluisti,  sequitur  ut  te  sibi  snbigat,  non  operatus  in  te  voluntatem, 
Bed  nactus  possessionem  voluntatis."    Cap.  ii. 
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placed  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  to  that  hidden 
will  of  God,  we  shall  find  that  according  to  his  view,  what 
every  one  could  discover  in  Holy  Writ  by  deeper  reflection, 
was  brought  to  the  consciousness,  and  expressly  marked  aa 
the  special  will  of  God,  by  the  new  revelations.  Now  Tertul- 
lian  maintains,  that  what  was  allowed  only  as  a  conditional 
permission  in  reference  to  a  certain  stand-point  of  human 
weakness,  cannot  be  the  luiconditional  will  of  God, — the  will 
of  God  in  itself,  the  highest  in  itself,  wdiicli  belongs  to  the 
true  Christian  ideal.  In  this  assertion  lies  the  truth  that 
there  cannot  be  a  twofold  Christian  morality,  a  higher  and  a 
lower,  but  only  one  stand-point  of  Christian  perfection,  which 
all  Clnistians  are  to  aim  at.  According  to  that,  the  distinc- 
tion which  was  then  continually  gaining  ground  in  the  church, 
between  the  law  or  command  for  all  Christians,  and  that 
which  only  belonged  to  the  counsels  of  Christian  perfection, 
would  vanish ;  there  would  be  no  difference  between  what 
was  commanded  and  what  was  permitted,  so  that  the  higher 
stand-point  of  Christian  perfection  must  also  take  account  of 
what  was  permitted  for  Christian  principle.  The  permissible, 
according  to  TertuUian,  was  only  what  w^as  allowed  tempo- 
rarily, with  reference  to  a  certain  standard  of  human  weak- 
ness, which  yet  could  not  correspond  to  the  Christian  ideal. 
We  must  acknowledge  that  TertuUian  in  this  respect  had 
truth  on  his  side,  though  he  en-ed  in  his  explanation  of 
Christian  perfection,  and  erred  also,  in  taking  no  account  of 
the  multiplicity  of  the  peculiar  relations  of  life,  and  the  unity 
of  the  moral  ideal  in  this  midtiplicity.  Here  lies  the  great 
difference  between  TertuUian  and  the  apostle  Paul,  who  in  a 
certain  preference  for  single  life,  as  dedicated  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  process  of  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God, 
agreed  with  TertuUian.  In  this  last  respect  he  found  a  point 
of  connexion  with  the  apostle  Paul  for  his  opinion  ;  but  in 
another  respect  he  was  incapable  of  correctly  appreciating  the 
wisdom  of  the  apostle  in  distinguishing  the  objective  and 
the  subjective  in  morals  with  so  much  discretion  and  mental 
freedom.  But  we  also  recollect  the  hindrances  in  his  own 
and  later  times,  as  we  have  already  remai'ked,  to  a  correct 
historical  understanding  of  the  apostle. 

The  manner  in  which  TertuUian  explains  those  expressions 
of  the  apostle  Paul  in  theu'  mutual  relation,  is  important  for 
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the  purpose  of  understanding  his  idea  of  inspiration  in  con- 
nexion  with   the   whole    of  his    montauist  views.      He    dis- 
tinguishes between  what  the  apostle  delivered  as  his  merely 
human  advice,  and  what  he  delivered  with  divine  authority 
as  the  command  of  the  Lord,  in  virtue  of  his  illumination  by 
the  Spirit.     He  compares  tliat  passage   in  which  Paul   says 
that  he  thinks  that  he  also  has  the  Spirit,  with  what  Paul 
delivered  as  the  express  word  of  the  Lord,  and  finds  the  same 
in  both,  the   peculiai'ly  divine,  in    contrast   to   the    merely 
human  delivered  as  human  opinion.'     He  distinguishes  the 
general  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  Christians  from  his 
peculiar  specific  influence  on  the  apostles.     To  the  latter  he 
aseribes  the  fulness  of  spii'itual  gifts,  while  he  acknowledges 
ouiy  individual  gifts  in  other  Christians.     "  The  apostles,"  he 
says,  "  had  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  peculiar  sense,  since  they  had 
him  perfectly  in  the  works  of  prophecy,  and  in  the  working  of 
miracles,  and  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  not  partially  like  the 
rest."    We  shall  examine  in  the  sequel  what  Tertullian  under- 
stood by  the  gift  of  tongues      At  present  we  only  remark, 
that  as  a   Montanist   he  attached  great  importance   to  the 
supernaturally  wonderful  and  the  ecstatic.     Accordingly,  he 
has  distinguished  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  between  the 
merely  human  and  the  immediately  divine,  uttered  with  a 
higher  authority.     If,  in  his  idea  of  inspiration,  he  is  so  far 
correct,  that  he  applies  the  inflvience  of  the  Holy  Spirit  not 
to  everything  equally,  but  distinguishes  different  gradations  ; 
yet  he  falls  into  an  error  connected  with  his  montauistic 
supernaturalism,  in  making  so  strong  a  contrast  between  the 
divine  and  the  hviman  in  the  apostles,  and  does  not  acknow- 
ledge  the   harmonious   cooperation    of  the    divine    and  tho 
human.     So  also,  he  erroneously  limits  to  certain  expressions, 
while  excluding  the  rest,  what  the  apostle  says  of  his  own 
consciousness  of  being  animated  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Pro- 
ceeding from  that  false  point  of  view,  he  maintains  that  what 
Paul  had   delivered  in  his  apostolic  capacity  as  cojisilium, 
thereby  acquired  the  authority  of  a  prceceptum.     Here  again 
the  truth  involved  is  the  opposition  against  the  distinction 
between  cons  ilia  and  prcecepta.^ 

1    Distitiguishing   between,    "  hominis    prudentis   consilium,"    and 
"S_iiritiis  S.ncti  consilium." 

'^  "Fact  in   est  jam   non   consilium   divini   Spiritus,  sed   pro  ejua 

niaje^iate  t  ra;cej)tUiii 
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The  prohibition  of  second  marriages  is  reckoned  by  Ter- 
tulhan  among  the  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment stand-point,  in  distinction  fi"om  the  Old.  It  belonged 
to  the  merits  of  Montanism  to  have  given  greater  prominence 
to  this  distinction  in  opposition  to  the  common  mingling 
of  the  two  stand-points,  although  Montanism,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  gone  back  to  the  Old  Testament  stand-poiot, 
through  that  which  should  have  been  a  progressive  develop- 
ment of  Christianity,  through  a  new  legal  code,  and  through 
a  new  order  of  prophets  who  w^ere  placed  at  the  head  of 
church  government.  Here,  also,  in  this  book,  montanistic 
ideas  form  the  groundwork,  though  not  so  clearly  expressed 
and  developed.  On  the  Old  Testament  stand-point,  the" 
process  of  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  leading 
object  in  the  increase  of  the  human  race.  On  the  New 
Testament  stand-point  the  extensive  development  of  God's 
kingdom  was  rendered  more  prominent  by  increasing  holiness. 
The  existing  generation  of  mankind  were  required  to  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with 
its  principles.  No  increase  in  the  numbers  of  mankind 
was  required.  Tertullian,  especially  as  a  Montanist,  con- 
sidered the  end  of  the  world  as  near  at  hand.'  "Now, 
at  the  end  of  the  times  God  has  confined  what  he  before 
relaxed ;  he  has  recalled  what  he  formerly  allowed ;  there 
was  reason  for  propagation  at  the  first,  and  for  pruning  at 
the  last ;  beginnings  are  always  unfettered,  the  endings  are 
contracted.  So  a  man  plants  a  wood,  and  suffers  it  to 
grow,  that  at  a  proper  time  he  may  cut  it  down.  The 
wood  is  the  old  state  of  things,  w^hich  by  the  new  Gospel  is 
pruned  and  lopped ;  the  axe  is  now  laid  at  the  root  of  the 
tree.  So  also  that  rule,  '  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,'  has 
waxed  old  since  the  time  of  youth  is  come."  He  recognises, 
therefore,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt,  the  contrast  of  the  new 
Christian  stand-point  to  the  juridical-theocratic  stand-point, 
whicih  in  the  Old  Testament  was  adapted  to  the  rudeness 
of  the  people,  who  I'equire  to  be  trained  and  educated.     He 

'  Tertullian  quotes  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  o  Katphs  (Twea- 
TaKfifuos  iffrXv  rh  Komciv,  according  to  the  existing  North  African  version, 
and  understands  them  to  mean,  "  Only  a  short  time  remains  for  the 
duration  of  the  world,"  and  contrasts  them  with  the  words  in  Genesis 
respecting  the  muliiplj'ing  of  the  human  race.  "  Tempus  jam  in  col- 
lecto  esse,  restare,  ut  et  qui  uxores  habent  tanquam  non  habentes  agant." 
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desci'ibes  the  uew  stand-point  as  that  of  yoii<.h.-  As,  therefore, 
a  childhood  and  youth  of  development  are  here  assumed,  the 
stand-point  of  ripened  manhood  is  joined  to  them,  to  which 
the  progressive  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  must  lead. 

To  this  distinction  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
stand-points,  in  contrast  to  the  increasing  mingling  of  one 
with  the  other,  may  be  traced  the  manner  in  which  Ter- 
tullian  enforces  the  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  believe  that  this  view  was  first  rendered  prominent 
by  Montanism,  and  that  Tertullian  was  led  to  adopt  it  by  his 
Montanism.  We  have  already  seen  how  this  view  corresponded 
to  the  original  Christian  spirit,  but  was  constantly  threatened 
to  be  overpowered  by  a  new  priestly  tendency  that  was  then 
springing  up.  Tertullian  himself  sometimes,  when  his  polemic 
interest  in  conflict  with  the  laity  led  him  to  it,  came  forward 
as  its  opponent ;  but  certainly  Montanism,  as  far  as  it  placed 
the  free  movements  of  the  spirit  in  opposition  to  hierarchical 
and  traditional  tendencies,  contributed  to  invigorate  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Christian  priesthood,  and  this  effect  we  can 
recognise  even  in  Tertullian. 

The  advocates  of  second  marriages  appealed  to  the  passages 
in  Tit.  i.  6,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  and  argued,  that  since  it  is 
only  required  of  bishops  and  deacons,  that  a  person  should 
only  enter  once  into  the  mamage  state,  it  follows  that  this 
limitation  cannot  be  required  of  other  Christians.  TertuUian 
combats  this  by  the  application  of  the  universal  idea  of  the 
priesthood  to  all  Christians  generally,  and  says — "  We  are 
fools  if  we  believe  that  what  is  not  lawful  for  priests  is  lawful 
for  the  laity.  Are  not  we  laics  also  priests  1  It  is  written, 
'  He  has  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God  and  his  Father.' 
Only  the  authority  of  the  church  has  made  a  difference 
between  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  dignity  is  consecrated  by 
the  session  of  the  clerical  order.  Where  thei'e  is  no  session 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  thou  offerest  {offers,  partakest  ol 
the  Suppex")  and  baptizest  (tinguis) ;  thou  art  priest  for 
thyself  alone.  But  where  there  are  three  there  is  a  church, 
even  though  they  are  laics,  for  'every  one  lives  by  his  own 
faith,  nor  is  there  respect  of  persons  with  God,'  since,  accord- 
ing to  what  the  apostle  says,  '  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  shall 

'  "Jam  senuit  ex  quo  juvenuit,"  one  of  those  antMliesea  in  which 
Tertullian  delights. 

VOL.  IX.  »  n 
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be  justified"  by  God,  'but  the  doers.  "'  We  here  find  the 
same  views  which  are  exhibited  iu  his  book  on  baptism  before 
lie  embraced  Montanism,  that  all  Christians  being  partakers 
ot  the  same  original  priesthood,  are  able  and  authorized,  not 
only  to  publish  the  word,  but  to  administer  the  sacraments — 
that  only  the  necessity  of  an  ecclesiastical  organization  in  the 
fellowship  of  similar  brethren,  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
distinction  of  clergy  aiid  laity,  to  whom,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity,  individuals  must  submit  themselves.  Here  again 
we  must  obsei've  that  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  the 
chiu'ch,  in  conflict  with  other  elements  of  Tertullian's  mind, 
as  the  basis  of  that  common  reference  to  Christ  which  is 
closely  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood. 
From  this  universal  right  to  the  priesthood,  TertuUian  infers, 
the  universal  capability  in  reference  to  those  religious  and 
moral  requirements  which  are  incumbent  on  all.  ''  If,  then, 
tliou  hast  a  priestly  right  when  needful,  thou  must  also  have  a 
priestly  mode  of  life.  As  one  who  has  married  twice,  dust 
tliou  baptize  1  or  administer  the  Supper  1  How  much  more 
criminal  it  is  when  a  layman  who  has  been  married  a  second 
time,  acts  as  a  priest,  when  a  priest  himself,  thus  marrying,  loses 
the  right  to  act  as  priest !  But  thou  sayest — allowance  must 
be  made  for  necessity.  No  necessity  can  be  allowed  for  which 
can  be  avoided.  Do  not  involve  thyself  in  a  second  marriage, 
and  thou  wilt  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  administering 
what  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  who  has  married  a  second  time, 
(jod  wills  that  we  should  be  all  so  constituted  that  we  may 
everywhere  be  fitted  for  attending  to  his  sacraments — one 
God,  one  fiiith,  and  one  discipline.  How,  then,  can  priests  be 
ch(.)sen  from  the  laity,  unless  the  laity  observe  what  is 
required  of  the  priestly  order?"  From  this  language  we 
must  infer  that  the  clergy,  unless  there  had  been  special 
preparatory  institutions  for  them,  were  wont  to  be  taken  from 
tlie  body  of  the  laity. 

Tertuliian,  in  his  attack  on  second  marriages,  proceeds  on 
two  opposite  principles,  a  contradiction  that  we  have  already 
remarked  in  him.  On  the  one  hand,  he  sets  out  from  the 
deeper  spiritual  idea  of  marriage,  which  Christianity  has 
imjmrted,  as  a  spiritual  communion  ;  he  regards  as  its  essence 
a  higher  spiritual  unity  by  which  the  sexual  diitereuce  i? 
'  Cap  viL 
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equalized,  which  must,  therefore,  lead  to  investing  it  with 
a  high  moral  significance,  and  would  certainly  check  hia 
exalting  celibacy  above  the  married  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  one-sided  ascetic  tendency  led  him  into  en-or,  and  dis- 
posed him  to  depreciate  marriage  on  account  of  the  sensuous 
element, — to  distiuguisli  celibacy  as  in  a  special  sense  an 
object  to  be  aimed  at,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  regard 
marriage  only  as  a  necessary  defect ;  so  that  the  ai"gument 
against  second  mamages  is  at  the  bottom  a  recommenda- 
tion of  celibacy.  We  can  only  explain  his  employing  such 
contradictory  lines  of  argument,  by  the  fact,  that  owing  to  his 
erroneous  opposition  against  what  belonged  to  the  bodily 
senses,  he  could  not  perceive  the  unity  between  the  spiritual 
and  corporeal  connexion,  and  hence,  notwithstanding  all  the 
admirable  things  he  has  said  on  the  Christian  idea  of  mar- 
riage, he  had  evidently  not  attained  to  a  perfect  understanding 
of  this  ethical  idea. 

As  the  ascetic  opposition  against  manned  life  in  general 
forms  the  basis  of  the  prohibition  of  second  mamages,  it  is 
sliown  very  strongly  when  TertuUian  pronounces  a  single  life 
blessed,  because  it  is  altogether  free  from  that  sensuous 
element  which  he  brands  as  having  some  affinity  to  stu- 
prum.  Hence  he  infers,  if  what  was  said  against  marriage 
generally  was  valid,  how  much  more  would  it  be  applicable, 
when  a  person,  having  made  use  of  the  indulgence  granted 
by  God  (which  TertuUian  regarded  as  a  condescension  to 
human  weakness),  when  his  wife  was  snatched  from  him, 
should  desire  to  maiTy  again.  It  was  not  enough  for  such  a 
person  to  have  sunk  below  the  first  stage  of  perfection  ;  he 
sank  from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  would  at  last  sink 
deeper  still,  since  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  allowance 
appointed  by  God  for  satisfying  his  sensuous  desires. 

That  one-sided  ascetic  tendency  of  renouncing  the  present 
world  and  striving  after  the  future,  appears  also  here  very 
characteristically,  when  he  pronounces  the  desire  of  posterity 
to  be  a  thing  unworthy  of  a  Christian,  a  state  of  thraldom 
with  the  world,  in  these  words, — "  Shall  a  servant  of  God 
long  for  heirs,  who  has  disinherited  himself  from  the  world  ] 
And  who  would  desire  to  marry  again  who  has  not  had 
children  by  the  first!  It  will  then  be  his  first  object  to  live 
longer,   while    the    apostle  hastens  to  his  Lord."     He  addi 
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ironically,  "  Certainly  such  a  man  will  be  the  most  free  from 
ties  in  persecutions,  the  most  steadfast  in  martyrdom,  the 
most  prompt  in  communicating  relief,  the  most  moderate  in 
his  gains.  Lastly,  he  will  die  in  peace,  leaving  children  who 
will  celebi'ate  his  obsequies.  Will  persons  of  this  kind  be 
actuated  by  concern  for  the  public  welfare, — lest  states  should 
come  to  ruin,  if  they  retain  no  offspring, — lest  laws,  and 
rights,  and  commerce  fail ;  lest  the  temples  fail ;  lest  there 
should  not  be  those  who  exclaim,  '  Christiani  ad  bestias ! ' " 
Here  we  perceive  the  strong  antipolitical  feeling  of  ascetic 
exaggeration,  the  want  of  a  correct  insight  into  the  respective 
provinces  of  religion  and  ethics,  which  in  some  measure  justi- 
fied the  accusation  brought  by  the  heathen  against  the  Chris- 
tian life,  which  Tertullian  aimed  to  repel  in  his  Apology. 

From  this  point  of  view  he  also  adduces  as  a  proof  that  it 
could  not  be  conformable  to  Christian  interests  to  contract 
a  second  marriage,  the  instance  of  a  person  who  designedly 
chose  for  his  second  wife  one  who  was  not  thought  likely  to 
have  children;  but  he  was  mistaken,  and  became  a  second 
time  a  father  as  well  as  a  husband.  This  was  looked  upon 
by  Tertullian  as  a  divine  judgment. 

From  the  stand-point  he  occupied  in  refei'ence  to  the 
doctrine  of  morals,  Tertullian  explains  Paul's  statement  of 
the  opposition  between  flesh  and  spirit  as  wholly  relating  to 
the  opposition  between  the  spirit  and  sensuality.  This  lies 
at  the  basis  of  his  whole  scheme,  according  to  which  every- 
thing depends  on  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  the  senses. 

Since  Teiiullian  proceeds  on  an  outward  conception  of  the 
idea  of  marriage,  and  regards  the  wife  only  as  an  assistant  for 
the  outward  relations  of  life  and  the  management  of  domestic 
concerns,  he  wishes  to  prove  that  as  the  warrior  and  traveller 
can  dispense  with  such  help,  this  must  always  be  the  case 
with  the  Christian  as  a  miles  and  peregrinus.  He  says,  "  I 
know  with  what  excuses  we  colour  the  insatiable  cupidity  of 
the  flesh.  We  pretend  the  necessity  of  aids,  the  management 
of  the  house,  the  government  of  the  family,  the  care  of  the 
presses  and  keys,  the  inspection  of  the  spinning,  the  pui'chase 
of  food,  and  domestic  cares."  He  then  adds  ironically,  "  Only 
the  houses  of  man-ied  men  prosper !  the  families  of  the 
unmarried,  the  affairs  of  eunuchs,  the  fortunes  of  soldiers,  or 
of  those  who  travel  without  wives — all  come  to  nought.    But 
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are  not  we  soldiers  1  but  of  a  higher  warfare,  even  as  we  are 
under  a  greater  leader.  And  are  we  not  travellers  throrugh 
this  world  ?"' 

But  as  Tertullian,  on  the  one  hand,  gave  undue  prominence 
to  the  outward  sensuous  element  of  marriage,  in  order  to 
confirm  his  exhortation,  that  a  person  after  the  first  marriage 
had  been  dissolved  by  death,  should  not  contract  a  second ; 
so,  on  the  (jther  hand,  he  proceeds  in  exactly  an  opposite 
direction  to  argue  from  the  peculiarly  Christian  and  spiritual 
element  in  the  conception  of  the  idea  of  marriage  as  a  com- 
munion of  souls,  that  such  a  connexion  can  only  be  formed 
once  between  two  persons,  and  is  indissoluble  even  by  death 
itself  It  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  idea  of  marriage 
which  he  here  presupposes.  He  says, — "  In  a  second  marriage 
tv^'o  wives  beset  the  same  husband,  one  in  the  spirit,  the  other 
in  the  flesh.  Nor  canst  thou  hate  the  earlier  one,  for  whom 
also  thou  must  entertain  a  more  sacred  affection  as  being  now 
taken  to  God."  And  he  strengthens  this  arg-ument  by  alluding 
to  the  Christian  custom  of  celebrating  the  memory  of  deceased 
vd\es  or  husbands,  adding,  "  for  whose  spirit  thou  prayest, 
for  whom  thou  givest  annual  oblations.  Thou  wilt  therefore 
stand  before  God  with  as  many  wives  as  thou  commemoratest 
in  prayer,  and  thou  wilt  offer  for  two,  and  commend  both  to 
God  by  the  priest  ordained  to  monogamy,  or  even  conse- 
crated as  a  celibate,  and  surrounded  by  virgins  and  the  once 
married." 

But  these  two  elements  in  the  conception  of  marriage 
stand  directly  opposed  to  one  another  in  Tertullian.  The 
right  union  and  blending  of  the  two  elements  was  wanting ; 
and  this  was  connected  with  the  general  defect  in  the  ethics 
of  Tertullian  and  the  Montanists,  by  whom  the  divine  life 
was  not  rightly  understood  as  the  transforming  and  exalting 
principle  of  the  earthly  and  sensuous.  Hence  he  indulged 
the  thought  of  dissevering  the  spiritual  element  altogether 
from  the  sensuous  ;  as  in  later  times  from  this  ascetic  separa- 
tion proceeded  the  unnatural  relation  of  the  avrelcratcToi,  or 
suhintroductce.^  Thus  even  at  that  time  Tertullian  says, — 
"  A  partnership  of  domestic  burdens  is  necessary.     Have  a 

'  Cap  xii.  2  Cap.  xi. 

3  See  Neander's  Gene^"al  History,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  386,  (Stand.  Lib.  c' 
— Tb. 
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spiritual  wife;  take  a  widow,  adorned  with  faith,  do weied 
with  poverty,  guarded  by  age;  you  will  have  married  well. 
To  have  even  more  wives  of  this  kind  is  acceptable  to  God."' 
Thus  friendship  occupied  the  place  of  wedded  love. 

From  that  point  of  view  such  an  idea  of  the  spiritual  per- 
fection of  celibacy  had  already  developed  itself  in  TertuUian, 
that  he  claimed  for  the  unmarried,  as  for  the  martyrs,  tlie 
right  to  enter  Paradise  immediately  after  death.  From  such 
an  idea,  joined  to  that  of  a  special  priesthood,  which  was 
founded  on  not  regarding  the  divine  life  as  an  universal 
transforming  principle  for  all  men,  the  opinion  was  probai^ly 
formed  that  celibacy  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood  ;  thus  TertuUian  says, — "  How  many  men  and 
women  are  reckoned  among  the  ecclesiastical  orders  for  their 
continence,  who  preferred  a  man-iage  covenant  witli  God.  .  .  . 
and  devoted  themselves  as  sons  of  that  chastity,  killing  in 
themselves  the  concupiscence  of  lust,  and  all  that  which 
could  not  be  admitted  into  Paradise.  Hence  it  is  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  those  who  wished  to  be  received  into  Para- 
dise ought  to  abstain  from  that  which  in  Paradise  is  un- 
known."' 

It  is  especially  deserving  of  notice  that  in  the  above 
passage  females  are  mentioned  among  the  ordained  :  whence 
it  follows  that  the  same  significance  was  ascribed  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  deaconesses  as  to  every  other  ordination.  Thus 
the  Montanist  spirit  must  have  led  to  priestly  celibacy,  and 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  regard  this  as  one  of  the  effects  of 
Montanism  on  the  development  of  the  church.  This  appears 
in  the  strongest  light  in  an  expression  of  the  Montanist  pro- 
phetess Prisca  or  Priscilla,  to  which  TertuUian  appeals;  the 
passage  is  wanting  in  the  common  codices,  and  no  doubt  was 
left  out  on  account  of  the  offence  which  it  would  give  to 
those  who  looked  at  it  from  the  common  orthodox  stand- 
point, and  it  was  first  edited  by  Rigaltius.^  "Also  by  the 
iioly  prophetess  Prisca  it  was  thus  announced  that  only  a  holy 

'  Cap.  xii. 

2  Cap.  xiii.  "  Quanti  igitur  et  quautse  in  ecclesiasticis  ordinibus  de 
continentia  censentur." 

^  Cap.  X.  "  Item  per  sanctam  prophetidem  Priscam  ita  evangel izatur, 
uod  sanctus  minister  sanctimoniam  noverit  ministrare.     Purificantia 
im  concordat,  ait,  et  visiones  vident,  et  ponentes  faciem  deorsum  etiam 
•^3  audiunt  manifestas  tarn  salutares  quam  et  occultas." 
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minister  knows  how  to  minister  holy  things.  For  he  brings 
pmifying  things  into  agreement;  he  speaks,"  (the  Spirit,)  "and 
they  see  visions,  and  wlien  they  lower  their  countenances  they 
also  hear  distinct  voices,  as  salutary  as  they  ai'e  hidden."  It 
is  evident  that  here  true  holiness  and  purity  are  regarded  as 
inseparable  from  celibacy. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  even  in  heathenism  Tertullian 
sought  out  coiTespondences  to  Christianity,  proceeding  on  the 
idea,  that  Satan  was  a  copyist  and  mimic  of  the  divine  ;  tliis 
rested  on  the  belief  that  what  in  other  religions  is  merely  a 
confused  and  undefined  longing,  or  a  caricature,  points  to  the 
pure  element  of  truth  in  Christianity.  Thus  Tertullian  at- 
tempts to  prove  from  the  practice  in  heathen  sanctuaries  the 
importance  of  single  marriages.'  In  such  comparisons  the 
main  point  is  to  distinguish  between  what  is  in  analogy  with 
Christianity,  and  what  is  in  opposition  to  it, — a  task  to  whicli 
Tertullian  was  not  always  competent. 

We  proceed  from  this  treatise  to  another  in  which  Tertul- 
lian handles  the  same  subject — his  work  De  Monogamia. 

We  find  in  this  work  the  same  ideas  and  arguments  iis  in 
the  former, — many  topics  are  less  fully  discussed,  but  yet 
there  are  several  new  ideas  and  developments.  The  special 
difference  between  the  two  treatises  is  this — that  in  the  first 
Tertullian  proceeds  more  on  the  common  Christian  stand- 
point, and  scarcely  ever  on  that  of  Montanism ;  while  in  the 
other,  Montanism  is  more  warmly  and  earnestly  avowed.  He 
here  describes  the  opponents  of  Montanism  as  carnally  minded, 
psychici,  because  they  would  not  acknowledge  the  new  gifts 
imparted  by  the  Holy  Spirit, — their  carnal  mind  being  inca- 
pable of  acknowledging  the  new  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
This  carnal  mind  caused  them  to  become  opponents  of  the 
new  higher  stages  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  to 
which  the  church  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  new  etTusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  allowed  them  to  retain  their  sen.sual 
desires  in  opposition  to  the  new  strict  requirements  of  ti)e 
Christian  life.  Thus,  he  says,  "  The  things  of  the  Spirit  do 
not  please  tie  psychici,  who  do  not  receive  the  Spirit."  The 
Montanists,  on  the  other  hand,  he  describes  as  those  who  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  gifts  become  spii'itually 
minded,  and  who  hence  are  properly  denominated  spiritales.? 
'  Cap.  xiii.  2  j)g  Moiiog.  cap.  i. 
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When  Montanism  prescribed  new  laws  for  the  Christian 
life — as  for  instance,  the  law  in  reference  to  second  marriages, 
it  was  charged  with  venturing  to  prescribe  things  which  could 
not  be  deduced  fi'om  holy  writ  nor  from  church  tradition,  and 
tliat  contrary  to  Chiistian  freedom  it  imposed  new  legal  bur- 
dens on  men.  TertuUian  appeals  in  its  defence  to  the  promise 
in  John's  Gospel  of  the  Paraclete,  who  should  reveal  new  truths 
which  men  at  first  could  not  appi'ehend.  We  know,  indeed, 
from  Irengeus,  that  there  were  persons  who,  when  the  Montanists 
appealed  to  these  passages,  asserted  that  the  whole  Gospel 
was  spurious.'  But  in  TertuUian  we  find  not  the  least  trace 
of  this,  that  it  had  ever  entered  any  one's  thoughts  to  dispute 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  to  which  the  Montanists  ap- 
pealed ;  and  it  is  certainly  most  unhistorical,  if  the  modem 
opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  that  Gospel  have  really 
thought  that  in  those  words  respecting  the  Paraclete  there 
was  an  implied  allusion  to  Montanism.  In  those  w^ords 
nothing  whatever  can  be  found  which  is  not  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  in  its  application  to  the  apostles  alone  as  such, 
whose  office  it  was  to  develop  tlie  jierm  of  the  truth  contained 
in  Christ's  words,  and  to  bring  out  into  clear  consciousness 
what  was  concealed  therein  :  there  was  nothing,  in  short,  in 
these  words,  which  referred  to  a  later  age  of  the  church. 
Whoever  had  been  induced  by  the  controversies  of  the  Mon- 
tanist  age  to  atti'ibute  similar  things  to  Christ,  would  cer- 
tainly have  expressed  himself  very  differently.  Nothing  can 
be  found  in  those  words  which  has  not  its  point  of  connexion 
and  its  analogy  in  Christ's  promises  in  reference  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  other  Gospels.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined,  that  a 
later  writer  could  have  so  transported  himself  back  to  the 
first  stage  of  the  development  of  Christianity,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  to  speak  in  this  manner  on  the  relation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  it  was  delivered  by  himself,  to  the 
development  deduced  from  it  by  the  apostles.  TertuUian, 
certainly,  was  very  far  from  thinking  that  those  words  must 
literally  relate  only  to  the  new  revelations  of  tlie  Paraclete  in 
his  own  times.  He  well  knew  that  these  words  primarily 
related  to  the  apostles  ;  only  he  thought  that  this  application 
of  them  was  not  exhaustive,  but  that  they  might  be  applied 

'  Tren.  ii .  11.  The  so-called  Alogi.  (See  Neander's  General  History, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  222,  301.  Stand.  Lib.  ed.— Tr.) 
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equally  tc  the  progressive  development  of  the  Christian  life 
by  the  further  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  certainly  we 
must  allow  that  TertuUian  is  right  in  the  general  principle 
affirmed  by  him,  that  what  was  said  to  the  apostles  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  must  be  applicable  in  certain  respects  to  Chris- 
tians of  other  times,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  application 
of  this  special  passage  to  the  progressive  development  of 
Christian  consciousness  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Only  it  is  of  importance,  correctly  to  distinguish 
between  the  sense  in  which  these  words  peculiarly  apply  to 
the  apostles,  and  the  meaning  of  their  general  application  to 
the  post-apostolic  times;  and  likewise  clearly  to  understand 
the  idea  of  that  progressive  Christian  development — the  rela- 
tion it  stands  in  to  the  original  divine  words  that  proceeded 
from  Christ  and  the  apostles.  These  were  points  which  came 
under  discussion  in  the  controversy  with  Montanism,  and  with 
these  its  leading  errors  were  connected. 

It  was  justly  objected  to  the  Montanists  that  by  such  an 
application  of  the  words  to  the  post-apostolic  times,  the  church 
was  surrendered  to  the  caprice  of  those  persons  who  appealed 
to  new  revelations,  and  under  this  pretext  propounded  new 
doctrines  that  were  sufficient  to  adulterate  Christianity. 
What  was  Tertullian's  reply  ?  "  The  spirit  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity is  apparent  from  the  diversity  of  preacliing,  first 
adulteiating  the  rule  of  faith,  and  then  the  rule  of  life  ;  for 
the  adulteration  of  what  is  first  in  order  must  precede  ;  that 
is,  the  adulteration  of  the  faith  is  before  that  of  the  precepts 
for  the  life.  It  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a  heretic 
concerning  God,  and  then  concerning  the  rule  of  life.  But 
since  the  Paraclete  has  many  things  to  teach  which  the  Lord 
has  reserved  for  him,  according  to  his  promise,  so  he  will, 
in  the  first  place,  testify  of  Christ,  on  whom  we  believe,  with 
all  those  doctrines  which  relate  to  God  as  the  Creator,  and 
will  glorify  him ;  and  being  thus  understood  concerning  the 
rule  of  faith,  he  will  then  reveal  many  things  which  relate  to 
discipline,  since  the  perfection  of  the  pure  doctrines  will  be 
a  pledge  for  them,  although  they  arc  new,  because  now 
revealed, — although  burdensome,  because  not  even  now  are 
they  borne  ;  yet  they  originate  in  no  other  Clu-ist  than  in 
him  who  truly  said  that  he  had  many  other  tilings  wliich 
would  be  taught  by  the  Paraclete  which  were  not  less  burden- 
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some  tlian  these,  for  those  persons  by  whom,  at  ■.hat  time, 
tliey  were  not  yet  borne." 

TertuUian,  therefore,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
doctrine  is  the  original,  from  which  ethics  are  the  deduc- 
tion ;  the  adulteration  must  make  its  first  appearance  in  the 
former.  By  their  agreement  with  the  original  scheme  of 
doctrine  the  new  revelations  will  be  proved  to  be  genuine. 
Certainly  TertuUian  was  right  in  asserting  that  important 
corruptions  of  ethical  points  must  have  their  root  in  the 
dogmatical  scheme  of  Christian  consciousness ;  nevertheless, 
the  case  might  exist  that  the  connexion  of  what  was  eiToneous 
in  the  ethical  element,  with  the  erroneous  in  the  dogmatical 
element,  might  not  be  palpable  to  those  who  adopted  it,  so 
that  the  error  was  prominent  only  on  the  ethical  side.  It 
might  join  itself  outwardly  to  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
.  universal  Christian  tradition,  and  what  was  novel  in  it  might 
be  represented  as  the  completion  of  moral  instruction,  and 
yet  might  be  at  variance  (without  its  abettors  being  conscious 
of  the  fict)  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  universal 
Christian  tradition.  A  person  might  set  out  from  the  same 
faith  in  God  and  Christ,  professing  or  really  intending  to 
honour  this  alone,  and  yet  the  new  ethical  precepts  pro- 
pounded by  him  might  be  injm-ious  to  the  Christian  faith. 
So  that,  in  fact,  the  criterion  which  Tertullian  laid  down  for 
deciding  on  the  divine  in  the  new  revelation  was  absolutely 
erroneous.  With  all  that  outward  adherence  to  acknowledged 
Christian  doctrine,  the  new  revelations  substantially  and 
essentially  contradicted  them.  This  certainly  applied  to  the 
pretended  new  revelations  made  by  Montanus  and  his  new 
prophets  and  prophetesses.  That  which,  in  annexing  itself  to 
the  unchangeable  first  principles  of  Christianity,   ought  to 

*  "  Non  minus  istis  onerosa,  (qiiam)  illis,  a  quibus  nondiim  tunc 
Bustinebantur."  I  have  translated  this  passage  according  to  an  emenda- 
tion which  seemed  to  me  necessary.  According  to  the  received  reading 
isti  stands  ojiposed  to  illis,  consequently  isti  must  mean  the  Christians 
of  those  times,  illi  the  apostles ;  but  that  cannot  possibly  be  correct. 
We  must  understand  istis  as  neuter,  and  the  word  can  then  refer  to  what 
is  now  revealed  by  the  Paraclete,  in  relation  to  what  was  then  revealed 
new  to  the  apostles,  and  what  to  them  appeared  not  less  burdensome 
than  the  new  revealed  by  the  Paraclete  appeared  burdensome  to  the  men 
of  that  age.  It  is  evident  from  the  connexion  that  the  comparison 
refers  to  the  object,  not  to  the  subject,  and  therefore  this  emendation  is 
absolutely  necessary. 
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have  served  for  the  completion  of  its  moral  instructions,  was, 
in  fact,  something  that  in  its  spirit  contradicted  the  contents 
(rightly  understood)  of  those  first  principles.  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer  was  not  glorified  by  it,  but  ratlier  the  doctrine 
respecting  him  in  that  character  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  Christian  morals  was  injured.  In  setting  up  that  criterion 
for  the  new  revelations,  Tertullian  had  in  view  particularly 
the  falsification  of  the  Christian  tru.th  by  Gnosticism.  But 
Montanism  deviated  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the  falsifica- 
tion of  Christian  truth,  and  its  errors  were  most  prominent 
in  the  ethical  department.  Its  errors  in  dogmatics  were 
in  many  respects  less  apparent  and  conscious.  In  dogmatics 
there  was  the  erroneous  application  of  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
gi'essive  development  of  Cln-istianit}',  and  the  erroneous 
explanation,  as  well  as  ei-roneous  use,  of  that  promise  of  the 
Paraclete,  when,  namely,  the  completion  of  tlie  Christian 
morals  was  not  considered  as  something  proceeding  from 
within,  agreeably  to  the  essential  nature  of  Christianity, 
under  the  gidding  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  as  some- 
thing from  without,  by  a  new  authority  in  addition  to  the 
original  fundamental  tradition  of  the  church.  Inasmuch  as 
the  apostles  had  not  attained  earlier  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
real  contents  of  the  truth  announced  by  Christ,  and  this  con- 
sciousness was  to  be  obtained  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Christ  spoke  of  new  revelations,  by  which  they  would 
first  know  what  at  that  time  they  were  not  able  to  apprehend. 
But  now,  that  consciousness  having  been  once  attained  by 
the  apostles,  it  was  to  be  spread  by  their  instrumentality,  by 
their  word.  This,  therefore,  remained  the  necessary  instru- 
mentality for  all  further  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
these  could  only  relate  to  more  completely  understanding 
and  applying  the  contents  of  the  truth  announced  by  the 
apostles.  TertuUian  s  error  consists  in  this,  that  he  speaks  of 
new  revelations  which  are  not  deduced  from  the  existing 
Word,  but  added  from  without,  and  which,  by  the  divine 
authority  accrediting  them,  demand  to  be  acknowledged  in 
the  church.  Fui'ther,  TertuUian  maintained,  as  things  had 
been  revealed  to  the  apostles  which  before  they  were  not 
able  to  bear,  so  it  need  not  excite  wonder  if,  by  the  new 
revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  such  things  should  be  ccm- 
manded  which  men  had  hitherto  not  been  atJe  to  bear.     It 
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was  only  tlie  fault  of  the  flesh  that  these  things  appeared 
burdensome.'  But  the  analogy  "will  not  hold  good  ;  for 
Christ  spoke  not  of  separate  outward  commands  which  the 
apostles,  on  account  of  their  carnal  weakness,  could  not 
formerly  bear  ;  but  of  such  truths  as  they  could  not  yet 
understand,  because  they  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  requi- 
site stand-point  of  the  spiritual  life.  Thus  all  the  further 
progi'cssive  development  could  only  be  determined  by  the 
general  stand-point,  and  it  would  only  cast  an  obscurity  over 
Christian  ethics  if  separate  strict  commands  were  imposed 
from  without,  as  a  new  burden.  In  the  sphere  of  Christianity, 
all  things  must  become  new  by  an  all-animating  spirit  ;  this 
being  present,  everything  else  would  follow  The  Montanist 
ethics  which  woidd  impose  on  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
separate  ascetic  precepts,  proved  itself  in  so  doing  to  be  a 
legal  system  foreign  to  Christianity.  What  here  professed  to 
be  something  spiritual, — spiritale,  rather  deserved  the  name 
of  il^uy^LKov  in  the  biblical  sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  remarkable  how  Tertullian  determines  the  relation 
which  the  stand-point  of  the  Spiritales  in  their  idea  of 
marriage  bears  to  that  of  the  Psychici  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  that  of  the  heretics,  that  is,  of  the  Gnostics,  on  the  other. 
The  ethics  of  the  Spiritales  he  considers  to  occupy  the  right 
mean  between  these  two  opposite  tendencies.  The  one, 
according  to  Tertullian,  disown  marriage  entirely,  as  they  dis- 
own the  Creator  from  whom  it  proceeds;  the  others  exalt 
man'iage  above  all  propriety,  and  desire  a  multiplication  of 
marriage.^  Certainly  Tertullian  opposes  throxighout  the 
ijinostic  stand-point,  which  is  connected  with  the  hatred  of 
nature  and  with  dualism.  He  acknowledges  marriage  as  a 
relation  implanted  in  human  nature  by  the  Creator,  of  which 
the  highest  significance  has  been  attained  through  Christianity. 
But  however  far  he  withdraws  in  theory  from  the  Gnostic 
stand-point,  yet  in  dissevering  as  he  does  the  sensuous  and 
the  spiritual  in  marriage,  and  in  exalting,  as  a  consequence, 
the  single  above  the  married  life,  he  is  driven  to  results 
which,  in  practice,  border  on  Gnosticism.     He  agrees  with 

^  Cap.  iii,  "Sed  an  onerosa  moiiogamia,  viderit  adhuc  impudens  infir- 
mitas  carnis  an  aiitem  nova,  de  hoc  interim  constet." 

^  Cap.  i.  "  Haereiici  nuptias  auferunt,  psycliici  ingerunt ;  illi  nee 
Bemel,  isti  non  semel  nubuat." 
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the  Gnostic  ethics  in  regarding  the  divine  life  too  much  in 
mere  opposition  to  what  relates  to  the  senses  in  man,  and  not 
as  a  transforming,  elevating  principle.  He  maintains  that 
even  if  the  Paraclete  had  not  granted  so  much  indulgence  to 
the  flesh  as  to  allow  marriage,  but  had  prescribed  the  single 
life,  this  would  not  have  been  introducing  anything  new.' 
He  here  appeals  to  the  example  of  Christ."  If  now  Tertullian 
did  not,  like  a  Clement  of  Alexandria,  find  in  the  specific 
relation  of  Christ  to  mankind  and  to  the  church  the  reason 
why  he  could  not  enter  into  the  marriage  relation,  he  would 
be  induced  to  place  celibacy  on  the  highest  stand-point  in  the 
example  of  Christ,  agreeing  in  this  point  with  Tatian.  And 
he  found  a  confirmation  of  this  view  in  those  misunderstood 
words  of  Christ  respecting  the  blessedness  of  a  single  life,  in 
which  from  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  believed  that  a 
consilium  evangelicum  relating  to  it  was  to  be  found. 

Tiie  conti'oversy  on  the  obligation  of  monogamy  was  carried 
on  partly  on  exegetical  grounds,  partly  on  grounds  taken  from 
the  idea  of  marriage.  As  to  the  first,  the  opponents  of  Mon- 
tanism  appealed  to  the  law  relating  to  the  Levirate  maiTiage,^ 
as  a  proof  that  a  second  marriage  genemlly  could  not  be  for- 
bidden ;  but  Tertullian  virges  in  reply,  the  difference  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  stand-points.  When  his  oppo- 
nents reproached  the  Montanists  with  a  fresh  intermingling 
of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and  combated  them  with  the 
necessary  distinction  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  stand- 
points, Tertullian  charged  them  with  self-contradiction  and 
inconsequential  reasoning,  since,  when  it  would  answer  their 
purpose,  they  would  appeal  to  Christ's  abrogation  of  the  law, 
and  at  another  time,  as  in  the  point  now  before  us,  they 
would  avail  themselves  of  an  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament.  ■• 
This   accusation  was,   indeed,  not  altogether  unfounded ;  it 

'  Cap.  iii.  "  lUud  enim  amplius  dicimus,  etiamsi  totam  et  solidam 
virginitatein  sive  coiitinentiain  Paraeletus  hodie  determinasset,  ut  iie 
unis  quidem  uuptiis  fervorera  carnis  despumare  preinitteret,  sic  quoque 
nihil  novi  indiiccre  videretur." 

2  Cap.  V.  "  Quando  novissimus  Adam,  id  est  Christus,  innuptus  in 
totum  quod  etiam  primus  Adam  ante  exsilium, ' 

*  Cap.  vii. 

*  Cap.  vii.  "Et  quoniain  quidam  interdum nihil  sibidicunt  esse  cum 
lege,  quam  Christu-s  non  dissolvit,  sed  adimplevit,  interdum  quai  voluut 
legis  ariipiun'.," 
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proceeded  from  confused  ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  tliA 
law  and  the  relation  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  to  one  anothei'. 
But  Tertullian  was  also  on  this  subject  involved  in  similar 
confusion.  He  maintains  that  in  the  law  a  distinction  is  to 
be  made  between  what  has  been  abrogated  by  Christ  and  what 
is  to  remain  in  force,  or  rather  is  to  be  carried  to  greater 
completeness ;  in  reference  to  which  Christ  says,  that  he  came 
not  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil.  Under  the  first  head  he 
understands  the  yoke  which  even  the  fathers  were  not  able  to 
bear.'  He  understands  this  only  of  the  ritual  of  the  law,  and 
considers  all  the  rest  as  belonging  to  the  ethical  element.  In 
conseqiieuce  of  making  this  distinction,  he  was  more  liable  to 
include  in  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law  something  which  belonged 
to  the  legal  stand-point,  and  not  to  place  in  due  prominence 
what  was  peculiar  to  the  Gospel ;  this  would  not  have  been 
the  case,  if  he  had  applied  the  contrast  between  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel  to  the  whole  form  of  the  law,  to  the  difterent 
relation  of  the  ethical  to  the  religious.  As  to  any  argument 
that  might  be  drawn  from  the  Levirate  law,  it  coidd  not, 
in  his  opinion,  be  made  use  of  on  the  Christian  stand-point, 
because  the  spreading  of  the  kingdom  of  God  no  longer 
depended  on  the  propagation  of  the  race.  He  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  progressive  development  in  the  requirement 
of  continence,  what  we  have  already  quoted  from  his  first 
work  on  this  subject. 

But  his  deep  conception  of  what  is  peculiar  to  Christianity 
comes  to  view  when  he  says  that  this  prescription  could 
admit  of  no  application  on  the  Christian  stand-point,  bec^iuse 
all  Christians  are  in  the  relation  of  brethren  to  one  another. 
As  Tertullian  proceeds  on  the  erroneous  assumption  (from 
a  misunderstanding  of  Lev.  xsi.  14)  that  a  second  marriage 
was  forbidden  to  priests  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  applies  this 
adroitly  to  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  Christians  : — "  But 
Jesus,  the  gi-eat  high-priest  of  the  Father,  clothing  us  with 
himself  (because  '  they  who  are  baptized  in  Christ,  have  put 
on  Christ'),  '  has  made  us  priests  to  God  his  Father,'  accord- 

1  Cap.  vii.  "Plane  et  nos  sic  dicimus  decessisse  legem,  ut  onera 
quidein  ejus,  quae  secuniliim  sententiam  apostolonim  nee  patres  susti- 
nere  valucruntconcesseriut  qiian  vero  udjustitiam  spectant,  non  tanturn 
re.servata  permaneant  vevuiu  et  ampliata,  ut  scilicet  redundare  po«s>t 
justitia  nostra  super  scribaruni  et  pharisaeorum  justitiam," 
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i]ig  to  John."  And  here  he  makes,  though  incorrectly,  au 
apphcation  full  of  Christian  sentiment,  of  the  passage  in 
Matt.  viii.  22, — "  For  the  Loi'd  calls  back  the  young  man 
hastening  to  his  fatlier's  burial,  in  order  to  show  that  he  calls 
us  to  be  priests,  whom  the  law  forbids  to  be  present  at  the 

burial  of  their  parents Therefore  are  we  bound  to 

observe  this  interdict  1  By  no  means.  For  our  only  Father 
lives,  and  our  mother  the  church,  nor  are  we  ourselves  dead 
who  live  unto  God,  nor  do  we  bury  our  dead,  because  they, 
too,  live  in  Christ."'  He  also  makes  use  of  this  idea  of  the 
universal  priesthood  against  his  opponents  when  they  argued, 
that,  according  to  the  passages  already  quoted  from  Paul's 
epistles,  monogamy  was  only  required  of  those  who  were 
to  be  chosen  to  clerical  offices,  and  hence  it  followed,  no  such 
prescription  was  laid  upon  others.  He  says — "  Whence  are 
the  bishops  and  clergy  1  Are  they  not  from  all  1  But  if  all 
were  not  bound  to  monogamy,  whence  could  monogamists  be 
tixken  for  the  clergy  1  Alust  there  be  a  separate  order  of 
monogamists,  out  of  which  to  make  a  selection  for  the 
clergy  1"" 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  although  on  one  side  the  idea  of  an 
universal  priesthood  might  be  favoured  by  Montanism,  yet 
the  prominence  obtained  by  this  idea  is  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  as  an  effect  of  the  montanist  spirit,  but  rather  as  a 
reaction  of  the  original  Christian  spirit  in  opposition  to  the 
hierarchical  tendency.  We  learn  this  from  Tertullian  himself, 
since  he  objects  to  his  opponents,  who  were,  no  doubt,  laymen 
of  the  catholic  chui'ch,  that  when  duties  were  in  question, 
tliey  affected  to  know  nothing  of  this  vmiverstvl  pi'iesthood, 
hut  when  they  wished  to  make  good  their  rights  against  the 
clergy,  tliey  could  vaunt  about  the  universal  priesthood.  He 
says — "  When  we  exalt  and  inflate  ourselves  against  the 
clergy,  then  we  are  all  one,  then  we  are  all  priests,  because 
'  he  hath  made  us  priests  to  God  and  tiie  Father.'  But  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  practise  an  equality  of  sacerdotal  dis- 
cipline, we  doff  the  priestly  infula,  and  drop  into  a  lower 
rank  I"^     Here  also  he  endeavours  to  rebut  the  appeal  mado 

'  Cip.  vii.  ^  Cap.  xii. 

^  Cap.  xii.  "Scd  cum  extollcnuir  et  inflaniur  adversus  clcrum.  tunc 
unum  omnes  sumus,  tunc  oinnes  sacerdotes,  quia  sacerdotes  nos  Deo  et 
Patri  fecit.  Cum  ad  ijeicequationem  disciplinae  sacerdolaiis  provocamur 
depotiimus  infulas  et  imparea  sumus." 
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to  Paul's  words  in  1  Cor.  vii.  as  in  his  first  treatise  on  the 
same  subject;  he  maintains  that  where  Paul  shows  indulgence 
towards  those  who  are  weak  in  the  flesh,  he  marks  this  as 
spoken,  not  according  to  the  Lord's  authority,  but  after 
human  judgment.  But  where  he  says  that  lie  wishes  all 
might  be  as  he  was  in  reference  to  the  single  life,  he  adds — 
that  he  believes  that  he  had  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  TertuUian 
considers  this  as  equivalent  to  the  passage  where  Paul  appeals 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  He  concludes  from  this,  that  Paiil, 
by  virtue  of  the  autlioi-ity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  revoked  what, 
according  to  mere  human  judgment,  he  had  yielded  to  carnal 
weakness.  1  Moreover,  TertuUian  contrived  to  weaken  the 
force  of  the  passages  from  Paul's  epistles  which  were  brought 
against  him,  by  an  arbitrary  exposition,  and  maintained,  that 
where  Paul  speaks  of  a  second  marriage,  he  assvimes  that  the 
first  had  been  contracted  with  a  heathen  before  conversion, 
and  had  been  dissolved  by  death. '^  But  he  imagined  that 
a  marriage  contracted  with  a  heathen  did  not  correspond  to 
the  idea  of  Christian  marriage,  for  the  whole  life  of  Christians 
is  reckoned  by  faith.^  TertuUian  gives  peculiar  prominence 
in  marriage,  as  connected  with  his  own  manner  of  viewing 
the  subject  which  we  have  developed  from  his  former  work, 
to  the  religious  element  of  its  sanctification  ;  as  he  defines 
Christian  marriage  to  be  such  an  union  as  exists  when  God 
joins  two  into  one  flesh,  or  when  he  seals  the  union  where  he 
finds  it  already  formed,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  heathens  who 
have  embraced  Christianity.  TertuUian,  as  we  have  remarked, 
always  proceeds  upon  this  idea  of  marriage  as  an  indissoluble 
union,  founded  in  a  communion  of  divine  life.  Even  before 
his  transition  to  Montanism,  he  held  it  as  corresponding  to 
Christian  principle,  that  the  party  who  separated  ■  from  the 
other  for  the  only  legitimate  cause  allowed  by  the  law  of 
Christ,  could  form  no  new  marriage.  He  now  thinks — "  If 
the  separated  party  who,  on  account  of  wrath,'  hatred,  or 
enmity,  and  their  causes,  injury  or  insult,  or  any  complaint 
whatever,  has  separated  herself  in  soul  and  body  from  her 
husband,  remains  bound  to  an  enemy  (not  to  call  him  a 

*  Cap.  iii.  ^  Can.  xi. 

'  "  Quia  ante  fidem  soluto  ab  uxore  non  numerabitur  post,  fidera 
secunda  uxor,  quae  po.st  fidem  prima  est;  a  fide  enira  etiam  ipsa  vita 
nostra  censetur." 
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husband),  how  much  more  does  she  remain  bound  who, 
neither  by  her  own  fault  nor  her  husband's,  but  by  an  event 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  is  not  separated  from  matri- 
mony, but  only  left,  and  after  death  belongs  to  him  to  whom 
when  dead  she  still  owes  union."'  Thus  TertuUian  concludes 
that  the  connexion  of  the  wife  with  such  a  person  must  con- 
tinue for  ever  in  spirit,  that  no  other  union  can  take  its  place, 
but  that  it  becomes  transformed  into  a  higher  communion. 
For  confirmation,  he  makes  use  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
Christian  woman  was  wont  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  her 
deceasad  husband,  and  says— "She  prays  for  his  soul,  and 
solicits,  meanwhile,  refreshment  for  him,  and  a  participation 
in  the  fii-st  resurrection,*  and  makes  offerings  on  the  annual 
return  of  the  day  of  his  death.  For  unless  she  did  this,  she 
would  repudiate  him  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power."  This  he 
places  in  connexion  with  the  Christian  conception  of  eternal 
life,  and  of  a  personality  to  be  glorified  in  an  endless  life.  He 
is  imbued  with  the  Christian  view  of  the  future,  that  no 
personal  relation  of  the  higher  life  will  be  destroyed,  hut  that 
all  will  arise  in  a  glorified  form,  and  endure  throughout 
eternity.  TertuUian's  genuine  Clu'istian  spirit  is  evinced  in  a 
remai'kable  manner  when  he  says,  "  Or  are  we  to  be  nothing- 
after  death,  according  to  Epicunis,  and  not  according  to 
Christ  1  But  if  we  believe  in  the  resm-rection  of  the  dead,  we 
shall  also  remain  bound  to  those  with  whom  we  shall  rise 
again,  and  shall  give  an  account  of  one  another.  But  if,  '  in 
that  world  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but 
are  as  the  angels  in  heaven,'  shall  we  on  that  account  not  be 
bound  to  deceased  partners,  since  there  will  be  no  restoration 
of  marriage  1  So  much  the  more  shall  we  be  bound,  because 
we  are  destined  for  a  better  state,  we  are  to  rise  to  a  spiritual 
partnership,  in  which  we  shall  recognise  oxirselvcs  and  those 
who  belong  to  us.  How,  finally,  shall  we  sing  the  praises  of 
God  for  ever,  if  the  sense  and  memory  of  this  obligation  does 
not  remain  to  us  1  if  not  merely  in  substance,  but  in  conscious- 
ness, we  are  transformed  1  ^     We,  therefore,  who  shall  be  with 

'  Cap.  X. 

2  This  mode  of  expression  belongs  to  the  eschatology  of  Tertulilao 
and  the  Montanists.  The  representation  of  Hades,  in  which  the  de- 
parted saints  are  admitted  to  a  foretaste  of  future  blessedness,  and  thea 
the  resurrection  to  happiness  durini^  the  millennial  reign. 

'  I  have  translated  these  words  according  to  an  emendation  of  the 
text  which  seemed  necessary.     The  text  as  it  stands  is,  "  si  substantia 

VOL.  II.  0  0 
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God,  shall  be  with  one  another,  since  we  shall  be  all  one  with 
God."  He  tlien  remarks,  what  was  suggested  to  him  by  a 
comparison  of  the  different  parables  of  Christ  respecting  the 
nnity  of  believers  and  the  various  degrees  of  reward  in  eter- 
nal life,  that  then  one  communion  of  eternal  divine  life  would 
unite  all  together,  though  various  degrees  would  exist  in  it. 
"■  Although  the  reward  will  be  various,  although  there  are 
many  mansions  >  belonging  to  the  same  father,  they  have 
laboured  for  the  one  denarius  of  the  same  wages,  that  is, 
eternal  life,  in  which  God  will  not  separate  those  whom  he 
has  joined  more  than  he  has  forbidden  them  to  separate  from 
one  another  in  this  lower  life.  But  since  this  is  so,  how  shall 
she  be  free  for  another  husband  who  belongs  to  her  own  for 
the  future  1  .  .  .  .  She  will  have  one  husband  in  the  spirit 
and  another  in  the  flesh.  This  will  be  adultery;  the  con- 
sciousness of  one  woman  will  be  divided  between  two  men. 
If  one  is  separated  from  her  iu  the  flesh,  but  remains  in  heaii;, 
there  where  even  the  thought  without  carnal  connexion  com- 
pletes the  adultery  by  means  of  desire,  and  the  mamage  by 
the  will, — so  far  he  is  still  her  husband,  possessing  that  by 
which  he  became  such,  that  is,  the  soul,  in  which,  if  any  other 
shall  dwell,  it  will  be  crime.  But  he  is  not  excluded,  if  he 
depai-ts  from  the  lower  intercourse  of  the  flesh.  The  husband 
is  more  honoured,  the  purer  he  becomes."  ^ 

His  opponents  believed  that  they  had  found  an  important 
support  for  their  opinion  in  Rom.  vii.  2.^  "  For  the  woman 
which  hath  an  husband  is  bound  b}^  the  law  to  her  husband 
BO  long  as  he  liveth,  but  if  the  husband  be  dead,  she  is  loosed 
from  the  law  of  her  husband."     Tertullian  meets  them  with 

non  couscientia  refoi-mabimur  ] "  But  Tertullian  could  not  intend  to 
say  this ;  he  wished  certainly  to  represent,  that  man  would  take  with 
him  into  a  higher  state  the  consciousness  of  what  he  was  in  this  life  ;  that 
although  the  man  himself  is  transformed  and  elevated,  yet  the  identity 
of  consciousness  continues.  But  certainly  here  has  been  a  falsification 
of  the  original  reading  by  the  transposition  of  the  negation,  and  such 
falsifications  of  the  text  by  the  transposition  of  the  words  are  sometimes 
to  be  met  with  both  in  Tertullian  and  Origen.  The  original  reading 
will  have  been,  "  si  non  substantia,  sed  conscientia  reformabitur."  [In 
Semler's  edition  the  passage  reads  thus,  "  Ceterum  quomodo  gratias 
Deo  in  jeternum  canemus  si  non  manebit  in  nobis  sensus,  et  memoria 
debiti  hujus  1     Substantia  non  conscientia  reformabitur." — Tr.] 

*  Tertullian,  like  the  ancients  generally,  understands  the  words  /loj/a; 
woWal,  in  John  xiv.  2,  as  expressing  a  diflference  of  quality, 

«  Cap.  X.  .3  Cap  xiii. 
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the  acute  objection,  that  Paul  here  speaks  only  from  the 
stand-point  of  tlie  Alosaic  hiw,  but  in  the  same  passage  says 
that  the  law  is  no  longer  binding  on  Christians.'  He  thinks 
that  this  permission  given  by  Paul  might  be  in  all  cases  a 
condescension  to  human  weakness.  He  adduces  the  example 
of  the  circumcision  of  Timothy,  of  Paul's  vow  at  Jei-usalem, 
how  he  condescended  to  the  weakness  of  men,  becoming  all 
things  to  all  men,  only  that  this  could  not  be  applied  to  this 
instance  without  injury  vj  the  apostle's  veracity.  We  here 
notice  a  mixture  of  formal  and  material  accommodation  which 
generally  was  very  injurious  to  the  doctrine  of  veracity. 

Tertullian  also  applies  to  the  idea  of  marriage,  what  ap- 
pear to  him  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  relation  of 
Christ  and  Christianity  to  all  the  forms  of  human  life — 
namely,  that  tlu'ough  him  as  the  Redeemer  in  every  respect, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  matrimony,  God's  original  plan  in 
the  creation,  which  had  been  disturbed  and  checked  in  its 
development  by  sin,  would  be  realized  ; — that  as  from  him,  the 
divine  \oyoc,  the  idea  that  was  originally  expressed  in  the  crea- 
tion proceeded,  so  this,  after  its  realization  had  been  checked 
by  sin,  and  condescension  under  the  law  to  the  hardness  of 
man's  heart  had  become  necessary,  is  restored  altogether  to 
its  original  state  by  him  the  Incarnate  Logos.  To  this  he 
refers  the  Pauline  expression  dvaicEipaXuLwaaadai  to.  Trdyra  eV 
Xpi(TTM,  that  through  him  the  beginning  and  end  are  every- 
where brought  together ;  beginning  and  end  become  one  in 
him. 

But  what  Christ  himself  made  preparation  for,  founded, 
and  aimed  at,  was,  according  to  TertuUian's  doctrine,  first 
brought  to  its  full  realization  by  the  new  revelations  of  the 
Paiuclete.  Thus  the  Christian  idea  of  all  condescension  to 
human  weakness,  which  hitherto  had  not  existed,  obtained  its 
full  and  perfect  development.  Hence  the  Paraclete,  in  his 
new  revelations,  is  the  restorer  of  the  oiiginal  divine  plan  in 
all  the  extent  of  the  idea.  Thus  Tertullian  says  of  his  in- 
fluences in  relation  to  matrimony,  that  he  is  restitutor  rather 
than  institutor. 

In  Christ's  bringing  back  all  things  to  their  original  state, 
Tertullian  reckons  his  freeing  religion  from  the  ceremonial 

'  Tt  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  arbitrary  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
neglecting  the  connc^xion,  when  he  understands  the  words  in  Horn.  vii.  4, 
ci/xa  ToO  XpiffToO,  of  the  corpus  Christi  quod  est  ecclesia. 
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law.  He  says :  "  And  so  much  are  all  things  recalled  in 
Christ  to  wliat  they  were  in  the  beginning,  that  faith  is 
brought  back  from  circumcision  to  the  original  uncircum- 
cision :  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  meats,  with  the  exception 
of  eating  of  blood ,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  in  dura- 
bility of  maiTiage,  as  it  was  from  the  beginning,  and  a  prohi- 
bition of  divorce,  which  was  not  fi-om  the  beginning."  Thus, 
in  Tertullian's  words,  it  is  implied  that  the  same  principle  of 
restoration  of  the  original,  the  same  principle  of  setting  free 
the  religious  and  moral  elements  fi-om  the  limits  within  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  confined,  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
taking  away  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  the  restoration  of  equal 
value  to  all  days  alike,  and  likewise  to  the  realization  of 
matrimony.  Tertullian  himself  was  not  aware  of  all  the  con- 
sequences which  would  flow  from  the  sentiments  he  avowed 
in  their  consequential  development,  as  is  evident  when  we 
compare  many  of  his  confined  views  with  this  principle. 
And  here  a  limitation  at  once  appears,  which  he  arbitrarily 
made,  when,  in  the  abrogation  of  the  distinction  of  meats, 
according  to  that  apostolic  decree,  he  believed  an  exception 
must  be  made  as  to  eating  of  blood. 

Speaking  of  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  Christianity  as 
hitherto  developed,  he  says :  "  The  new  law  has  taken  away 
repudiation ;  it  had  something  to  take  away.  The  new  pro- 
phecy has  taken  away  the  second  marriage,  which  was  not 
less  a  repudiation  of  the  former.  But  the  hardness  of  the 
heai't  more  easily  gave  way  to  Christ  than  the  weakness  of 
the  flesh.  This  requires  more  for  its  vindication  from  Paul 
than  the  other  from  Moses,  if  it  really  can  employ  him  for 
its  vindication,  since  it  seizes  him  when  indulgent,  but  rejects 
him  when  he  prescribes,  since  it  eludes  his  leading  thoughts 
and  his  constant  will."  '  This  passage  indicates  the  manner 
in  which  Tertullian  explains  the  language  of  Paul's  writings. 
He  thinks  that  that  weakness  will  only  last  till  the  revelation 
of  the  Paraclete,  to  whom  those  things  were  deferred  by  the 
Lord  which  could  not  then  be  borne ;  but  this  iutolerableness 
no  longer  serves  any  one  for  an  excuse,  since  he  is  come  by 
whom  strength  is  given  to  bear  it."     It  appears  from  this 

'  Cap.  xiv. 

2  "  Teinpus  ejus,  donee  Paracletus  operaretur,  fuit  in  quern  dilata  sunt 
a  Domino,  quse  tunc  sustineri  non  poterant,  quee  jam  nemini  competil 
portare  non  posse,  quia  per  quern  datur  portare  posse,  non  deest." 
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that  Tertallian  supposed  a  more  elevated  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  refei'euce  to  practice  as  well  as  to  knowledge. 
He  not  only  assumed  a  progressive  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  which  new  and  higher  spiritual  requirements  were 
revealed,  but  also  a  more  elevated  communication  of  divine 
power  through  the  same,  by  which  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
would  be  overcome,  and  the  will  made  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing what  before  it  could  not  accomplish  owing  to  that  weak- 
ness. In  Tertullian's  opinion,  the  same  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  needed  to  know  and  to  perform  what  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  men  had  hitherto  been 
unable  either  to  know  or  to  perform.  But  this  greater  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit  still  remained,  according  to  Ter- 
tullian,  dependent  on,  or  conditioned  by,  the  operation  of  the 
free  will.  He  appealed  on  this  point  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
who  added  to  his  commendation  of  celibacy,  "  He  that  is  able 
to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it : "  that  is,  let  him  depart  who 
cannot  do  it.  That  young  man  went  away  who  could  not 
receive  the  command  to  divide  his  possessions  among  the 
poor,  and  was  left  by  the  Lord  to  his  own  will.  Nor  will 
severity  be  imputed  to  Christ  on  account  of  the  want  of  free 
will  in  any  one.  He  appeals  to  that  passage  so  often  quoted 
from  Deut.  xxx.  15,  "See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life 
and  good,  death  and  evil :  "  and  adds,  "  Choose  what  is  good ; 
if  thou  canst  not  because  thou  wilt  not  (for  that  thou  canst 
if  thou  wilt  he  shows  by  proposing  both  to  thy  will),  thou 
must  depart  fi-om  Him  whose  will  thou  doest  not." 

Here  we  must  again  remark  that  the  same  individual  who  so 
staunchly  advocated  the  principle  of  grace,  at  the  same  time 
expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  against  its  unconditional 
operation,  and  firmly  maintained  the  fi-eedom  of  the  will. 

We  must  also  notice,  that  where  Tertidlian  adduces  Mai'y 
the  mother  of  Jesus  as  an  example  of  a  single  man-iage,  he 
assumes  that  she,  who  must  have  been  a  virgin  in  order  to 
serve  as  an  instrument  for  the  birth  of  Christ,  after  he  was 
born,  bore  children  only  to  one  husband.  He  was  therefore 
an  advocat'e  of  the  later  heretical  opinion,  that  the  sc-called 
brethren  of  Jesus  were  the  later-born  sons  of  Mary.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  ascetic  spirit  which  afterwards  re- 
garded this  opinion  with  aversion,  could  not  induce  Tertullian, 
although  he  felt  such  a  tendency  strongly,  to  find  anything 
doubtful  in  it;  or  there  must  have  been  other  grounds  which 
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led  to  such  a  conclusion,  and  influenced  him  so  strongly,  that 
doubt  on  the  opposite  side  could  have  no  effect  upon  him. 

As  we  have  seen,  Tertullian,  in  the  treatises  written  before 
he  became  a  Montanist,  had  come  forward  as  an  advocate  of 
milder  maxims  respecting  repentance,  according  to  which,  no 
one  who  had  broken  the  baptismal  vow  by  any  sins  whatever 
would  be  excluded  from  absolution,  provided  he  gave  signs 
of  sincere  repentance.     But  as  the  harsher  element  of  his 
Christian  character  which  led  him  to  Montanism  acquired 
increasing  influence  over  him,  he  combated  the  views  he  had 
formerly  advocated,  and  wrote  in  conseqxience  his  book  De 
Pudicitia,  which   we    now  wish   to    examine.      He    himself 
speaks  in  this  book  of  such  an  alteration  in  his  views.     He 
informs  us  that  he  was  moved  to  appear  as  an  advocate  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  since  many  of  his  earlier 
expressions  had  been  quoted  against  him.     As  he  says,  "  This 
treatise  will   be  directed  against   the  Psychici,   against  the 
associates  of  my  former  way  of  thinking,  who  on  that  account 
will  reproach  me  so  much  the  moi'e  with  levity."     Probably 
he  refers  particularly  to  the  manner  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  in  the  treatise  De  Fcenitentia.    He  now  sought  to  vin- 
dicate himself  against  the  charge  which  was  brought  against 
him  on  that  account.     He  appeals  to  the  necessity  of  the 
advancing  development  of  knowledge,  and  says,  "  That  a  per- 
son should  separate  himself  from  a  society  is  not  in  itself  aa 
evidence  of  crime,  as  if  it  were  not  easier  to  err  with  num- 
bers, when  truth  is  loved  by  a  minority."     The  principles  to 
which  Tertullian  was  attached  at  an  earlier  period  were  there- 
fore those  of  the  majority  of  the  church.     What  Montanism 
taught  respecting  the  various  stages  of  progressive  develop- 
ment in  reference  to  the  church  generally,  was  applied  by 
Tertulhan  to  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  indi- 
viduals.    "  I  am  not  ashamed,"  he  says,  "  that  I  am  freed  from 
error;  I  am  rejoiced  that  T  am  freed  from  it,  because  I  am  con- 
scious of  being  better  and  more  modest.  Let  no  one  be  ashamed 
of  progress.     Even  in  Christ  knowledge  has  its  ages,  through 
which  even  an  apostle  passed."  He  then  appeals  to  *vhat  Paul 
says,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1 1,  of  his  progress  in  knowledge  from  child- 
hood to  manhood ;  not  indeed  in  reference  to  the  various  steps 
of  Christian  knowledge,  but  of  knowledge  in  the  most  general 
sense,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  subordinate  stages  of 
knowledge  in  temporal  life  with  the  higher  stages  in  eternal  life. 
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The  controversy  whicli  is  here  handled  relates  to  two 
points:  first,  the  general  question  whether  the  church  pos- 
sesses power  to  impart  absolution  for  all  sins  committed  after 
japtism,  or  only  in  reference  to  the  class  of  smaller  offences; 
secondly,  the  special  question,  w^hether  sins  of  unchastity 
(stuprum  and  adulierium),  apostasy  to  idolatry,  and  murder, 
belong  to  the  category  of  peccata  mortalia,  to  which  no 
church  absolution  can  reach.  In  reference  to  these  two 
points,  Tei'tullian  maintained  on  the  first,  not  by  any  means, 
as  a  Montanist,  that  in  such  sins  sincere  repentance  was 
utterly  impossible,  or  that,  on  the  supposition  of  their  com- 
mittal, no  hope  of  forgiveness  was  left  for  them.  He  by  no 
means  wished  to  withdraw  from  parties  who  were  gviilty  of 
them  the  sympathy  of  Christian  love,  but  rather  demanded 
that  it  should  be  shown  to  them,  and  that  they  should  be 
exhorted  to  repentance :  only  he  maintained  that  after  such 
persons  had  once  foi-feited  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  gained  for 
them  through  Christ,  and  imparted  at  baptism,  the  divine 
counsel  respecting  them  could  be  known  to  no  one  without 
a  new  supernatural  revelation,  and  the  church  would  not  be 
at  all  justified  in  pronouncing  their  absolution,  and  admitting 
them  again  to  communion.  The  power  to  bind  and  loose 
cannot  refer  to  this  class  of  sins,  the  so-called  peccata  mortalia, 
according  to  the  apostle  John's  designation.'  If  now  any 
person  were  to  make  the  objection — "  It  is  indeed  in  vain  to 
exhort  to  repentance  if  it  remain  without  fruit — if  forgiveness 
of  sins  cannot  be  imparted," — Tertullian  would  reply :  "  Their 
repentance  might  be  so  much  the  more  efficacious,  if  it  were 
accompanied  not  with  that  false  confidence  in  absolution, 
that  flilse  security  and  assurance,  but  with  true  humility ;  if 
they  were  not  led  astray  to  attribute  too  much  to  man,  but 
exhorted  to  place  their  only  confidence  in  God,  to  seek  help 
from  Him  alone.  Vain,"  he  says,  "will  such  a  repentance 
appear  from  the  stand-point  of  those  who  want  launan  abso- 
lution for  their  repentance  "  (that  is,  in  vain  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Psychici,  who  do  not  distinguish  between  the 
absolution  of  the  church  and  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins, 

'  To  the  opinion,  that  such  sinners  should  be  exhorted  to  repentance, 
althouErh  absolution  could  not  be  granted  to  them,  TertuUian's  expres- 
sion relates  respecting  the  shedding  of  tears  apart  from  reconciliation 
to  the  church.  "  .Tejunas  pacis  lacryma-s  profusuris,  nee  amplius  ab 
ecclcsia  quam  pubUcationem  dedecoris  relaturis."  Cap.  i. 
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and  -who  therefore  suppose,  that  in  denjnng  the  one  the  other  is 
denied  also) ;  "  but  as  to  our  stand-point,  we  who  beheve  that 
God  alone  forgives  sins,  and  that  in  eveiy  case — the  sin  untC) 
death  alone  excepted — such  an  act  of  repentance  cannot  be 
performed  in  vain.  For  since  repentance  is  referred  to  God 
alone,  and  prostrates  itself  before  hiiu,  this  will  be  more  effi- 
cacious in  obtaining  pardon,  because  the  ])enitent  seeks  it 
alone  from  God,  because  he  does  not  believe  that  huniai* 
absolution  is  sufficient  for  his  offences,  and  because  he  would 
rather  blush  with  shame  before  the  church  than  have  com- 
munion with  it;  for  he  stands  before  its  doors,  and  admo- 
nishes others  by  the  example  of  his  shame,  and  calls  for  the 
tears  of  the  brethren,  and  ret\irns  after  gaining  more  than 
communion,  namely,  the  sj^mpathy  of  the  brethren.  And  if 
he  does  not  here  reap  peace,  yet  he  sows  it  before  the  Lord. 
He  does  not  lose  fruit,  but  prepares  for  it." ' 

The  second  point  relates  to  the  special  question,  Avhat  sins 
belong  to  the  peccata  mortcdia,  and  particularly  whether  sins 
of  imchastity  are  to  be  reckoned  among  them.  Even  those 
persons,  who  reckoned  joining  in  idolatry,  apostasy  to  hea- 
thenism, and  murder,  among  the  peccata  mortaUa,  still  be- 
lieved that  the  same  severe  judgment  could  not  l^e  passed  on 
this  class.  But  in  consequence  of  the  ascetic  tendency  of 
Tertullian  and  Montanism,  he  attached  a  peculiar  criminality 
to  these  sins.'^  All  violations  of  chastity  especially,  he  placed 
in  one  class  as  peccata  mortalla.^  Every  indulgence  of  the 
sexual  passion,  marriage  excepted,  appeared  to  him  alike. 
Those  alone  who  had  indulged  in  unnatural  lusts  were  dis- 
tinguished from  other  persons  who  transgressed  the  laws  of 
chastity,  and  according  to  Montanist  principles  were  not 
admitted  within  the  wa,lls  cf  the  church  among  the  class  of 
poenitentes,  but  were  obliged  to  stand  outside  the  doors,  and 
were  at  a  later  period  designated  x£«/^«;'^/f^£'"t-^ 

'  Cap.  iii. 

2  Cap.  V.  "  Idololatrain  quidem  et  homicidam  semel  damnas  moechum 
vero  de  medio  excipis,  idololatiafi  successorem,  homicidae  antecessorem, 
utriusque  coUegam  1  Personse  acceptatio  est,  miserabiliores  poenitentias 
reliquisti." 

*  Cap.  iv.  "  Ceterum  si.  adulterium  et  si  stuprum  dixero,  unum  erit  con- 
taminatae  carnis  e'.ogium.  Nee  enlm  interest  nuptam  alienam  an  vidiir.m 
quis  iucurset,  dum  non  suam  foeminam,  sicut  uec  locis  retert,  in  cubi- 
culis  an  in  turribus  pudicitia  trucidetur." 

*  Cap.  iv.   "  Reliquas  autem  libidinum  furias  impias  et  iTi  corpora  et 
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TertuUian  casts  it  as  a  reproach  on  his  opponeL  .s,  that 
since  they  permitted  maiTiage  to  be  so  often  repeated  as  a 
preservative  against  incontinence,  they  ought  to  have  been  so 
much  stricter  in  judgment  upon  it.  As  from  the  Montanist 
point  of  view  it  appeared  that  a  true  marriage  could  be  only 
once  contracted,  and  was  an  absolutely  indissoluble  union, — 
even  the  digami  would  be  numbered  among  these  violators 
of  chastity.'  But  from  the  predominance  of  the  religious 
element  in  the  consideration  of  matrimony,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  former  book,  the  first  marriage  was 
assumed  to  be  one  contracted  between  two  believers.  The 
religious  element  was  here  so  influential,  that  a  union  formed 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  church  was  regarded  as  illicit. 
He  says,  "  With  us  also,  secret  connexions,  that  is,  those 
which  are  not  first  made  known  in  the  church,  are  in  danger 
of  being  judged  like  adultery  and  fornication."  ^ 

The  second  question  is  the  pi'incipal  topic  discussed  in  this 
book.  It  was  peculiarly  important  for  TertuUian  to  main- 
tain the  strictness  of  the  judgment  passed  on  sins  of  unchas- 
tity.  A  declaration  of  the  Roman  bishop,  who  had  expressed 
himself  unfavourable  to  the  Montanist  strictness,  and  had 
openly  accorded  absolution  to  those  who  had  been  guilty  of 
such  offences,  on  the  condition  of  their  repentance,  appears  to 
have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  controversy.  Pro- 
bably the  Roman  bishop  had  already  assumed  a  tone  of 
superiority,  which  sprang  up  early  in  the  Romish  church, 
grounded  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  the  source  of 
l^ure  tradition.  We  may  draw  this  inference  from  the  sar- 
castic, irritating  tone  in  which  TertuUian  expresses  himself 
respecting  the  declaration  of  the  Roman  bishop  :  at  the 
beginning  of  his  treatise  he  says,  "  I  hear  that  an  edict,  and 
that  a  peremptory  one,  has  been  set  forth.  The  Pontifex 
Maximus,  forsooth,  the  Bishop  of  bishops,  says,  '  I  forgive  the 
sins  of  mcechia  and  fornicaiio  to  those  who  have  professed 
repentance.' "  ^      It    is   doubtful   indeed  whether  Tertullian 

in  sexus  ultra  jura  naturjB,  non  modo  limine,  verum  orani  ecclesiae  tacto 
submovemus,  quia  non  sunt  delicta,  sed  raonstra." 

'  Cap.  i.  "  Et  ideo  durissime  nos  infamanlcs  Paracletum  disciplinae 
enormitate  digamos  foris  sistimus,  eundcm  limitem  limiuis  inoechia 
quoque  et  fornicatoribus  figimus,  jejunas  pacis,"  &c. 

2  Cap.  iv. 

^  Cap.  i.  Tertullian  alludes  to  this  in  cap.  xiii.  "  Bonus  pastor  et 
benedictus  papa  concionaris." 
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quotes  the  words  as  they  were  uttered  by  the  Roman 
f  bishop — whether  he  did  not  designedly  give  them  in  this 
form  from  his  own  stand-point,  in  order  more  strongly  +o 
mark  the  presumption  of  the  man  wlio  claimed  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins. 

In  reference  to  the  principal  point  in  dispute  between  the 
two  parties,  the  extension  of  the  power  committed  to  the 
church  to  bind  and  to  loose,  there  was  at  the  bottom,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  an  error  common  to  both — the 
want  of  a  right  \inderstanding  of  the  relation  of  baptism  to 
regeneration,  the  notion  of  a  magical  remission  of  sins  at  bap- 
tism, the  assumption  that  tlie  foi-giveness  of  sins  tlirough 
Christ  in  a  full  sense  referred  only  to  sins  committed  before 
baptism,  and  that  for  sins  committed  after  it  a  special  satis- 
faction was  to  be  rendered,  and  in  virtue  of  it  a  new  an- 
nouncement of  absolution  was  required.  At  this  point  a 
difference  arose.  Tertullian  allowed  this  only  in  reference  to 
smaller  offences.  He  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  power 
in  the  church  in  reference  to  the  so-called  peccata  mortalia. 
He  charged  his  opponents  with  attributing  to  men  a  power 
that  belonged  only  to  God,  though  in  truth  this  was  not 
founded  on  the  views  they  entertained  respecting  the  Power 
of  the  Keys.  The  representatives  of  the  church  stand-point 
regarded  the  bishop  and  the  priests  not  as  men,  but  as  organs 
of  a  power  committed  by  Christ  to  the  church.  But  Tertul- 
lian set  out  from  a  point  of  view,  according  to  which  Christ 
had  not  delivered  any  such  power  to  the  chiu'ch,  cei'taiuly 
not  to  the  bishops,  and  hence,  if  they  arrogated  to  themselves 
such  a  power,  it  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  venturing  to 
assume  a  power  which  belonged  to  God  alone. 

The  bishops  regarded  themselves  here  as  the  successors  of 
the  apostles,  and  Peter,  in  consequence  of  the  power  delivered 
to  him  to  bind  and  loose,  as  the  representative  of  the  apostolic 
and  episcopal  power  :  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  maintained 
that  the  bishops  were  the  successors  of  the  apostles  only  in 
reference  to  the  exercise  of  their  office  as  teachers,  not  in 
reference  to  the  spiritual  power  delivered  to  them.  Such 
power  was  committed  to  the  apostles  only  for  themselves  as 
peculiar  oi'gans  of  the  divine  power,  in  a  sense  in  which  the 
bishops  were  not,  by  virtue  of  the  supernatural  gifts  entrusted 
to  them,  which  gave  them  an  insight  into  the  inner  man,  so 
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that  they  could  discern  the  quahty  of  tlie  repentance  in  an 
infallible  manner.  If  the  bishops  wished  to  be  successoi's  o^ 
the  apostles  in  this  respect,  they  must  prove  it  by  similar 
instances  of  divine  power,  the  ability  to  work  miracles  and 
to  foretell  future  events.  What  Christ  said  to  the  apostle 
Peter,  related  only  to  himself  personally,  and  just  so  far  as 
he  partook  in  a  special  manner  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  not  at  the  same  time,  in  his  person,  to  those  who 
exercised  a  certain  office  in  the  chm-ch,  but  only  to  those 
who  were  spiritales  homines  like  himself  Although  it  is 
plain,  he  says,  that  the  apostles  themselves  could  impart  such 
forgiveness,  which  power  tc  ^orgive  sins  could  proceed  only 
from  God,  not  from  men,  it  would  follow  that  they  did  not 
do  this  in  virtue  of  their  office  as  teachers,  but  of  a  special 
power  imparted  to  them.'  "  For  they  raised  the  dead,  w^hich 
God  alone  can  do  ;  and  restored  the  diseased,  which  none  but 
Christ  could  do  ;  yea,  they  also  inflicted  punishments,  wdiich 
Christ  would  not  do.  For  it  did  not  become  him  to  be  severe 
who  came  to  suffer  ....  Show  me,  then,  thou  successor  of 
the  apostles,  examples  of  thy  prophetic  powei',  and  I  will 
acknowledge  the  divine  power  in  thee,  and  claim  for  thyself 
the  power  of  remitting  offences  of  that  kind ;  but  if  thou 
hast  only  obtained  the  gifts  of  office,  to  preside-  over  not  a 
government  but  a  ministiy,  who  or  what  art  thou  to  forgive 
sins,  thou  who  showest  thyself  to  be  neither  prophet  nor 
apostle,  and  wantest  that  power  which  is  needed  to  forgive 
sin  ? " 

To  meet  the  appeal  made  to  the  W'Ords  of  Christ  to  Peter, 
he  says,  "  Who  art  thou,  who  overturnest  and  changest  the 
manifest  intention  of  the  Lord  who  addressed  these  words 
personally  to  Peter  1"  He  had  said  that  all  was  spoken  to 
him  personally,  not  to  a  plurality  as  to  the  chiu'ch.  But  even 
Peter,  he  maintains,  never  exercised  such  a  power  of  forgiving 
peccata  mortalia  ;  he  only  made  use  of  the  power  to  loose  in 
reference  to  sins  committed  before  baptism,  since  he  fii'st  of 
all  incorporated  believers  by  baptism  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  he  made  use  of  his  power  to  bind  in  reference  to  the 
punishment  of  Ananias.      TertuUian  moreover  applies  the 

*  Cap.  xxi.  "  Itaque  si  et  ipsos  bcatos  apostolos  tale  aliqiiid  indulsisso 
constaret,  ciijus  venia  a  Deo  non  ab  homine,  conipeteret  non  ex  disci- 
plina,  Bed  ex  potestate  fecisse." 
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power  of  binding  and  loosing  in  a  quite  different  sense  to  what 
J'eter  first  determined,  by  the  ilkiminatiou  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
respecting  what  was  to  be  abrogated  or  retained  in  the  Mosaic 
law  ;  in  all  this,  there  was  evidently  nothing  of  that  power 
which  bishops  must  possess  as  Peter  s  successors.  "  What 
has  this  to  do  with  the  church, — thy  chi;rch  especially,  0 
Psychic  1  For  according  to  the  person  of  Peter  that  power 
will  belong  to  the  spiritales,  to  an  apostle  or  a  prophet.  Foi 
the  Spirit  is  in  a  peculiar  and  most  exalted  sense  the  church, 
in  which  Spirit  is  the  trinity  of  the  divine  essence,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  He  assembles  the  church  which  the 
Lord  has  constituted  of  three.  And  thus,  accordingly,  the 
whole  number  of  those  who  are  joined  to  one  another  in  this 
one  faith,  are  recognised  as  a  church  by  its  author  and  con- 
secrator;  and  so  the  chm-ch  will  forgive  sins  ;  but  the  church 
of  the  Spirit  by  a  spiritual  man,  not  the  chm-ch  as  a  ntimber 
of  bishops.  For  this  is  the  prerogative  and  authority  of  the 
master,  not  of  the  servant ;  of  God  himself,  not  of  the  priest." 
We  see  that  TertuUian  here  opposes  to  the  externalized  idea 
of  the  church  as  constituted  by  the  succession  of  bishops 
that  more  spiritualized  idea  of  a  church  constituted  by  an 
internal  fact,  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  prophets. 
Hence,  such  an  idea  as  this  of  the  church  could  be  formed, — 
where  Christ  is,  and  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  there  is  the 
church.  Where  two  or  three  are  united  to  one  another  in 
the  name  of  Christ  and  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
there  is  the  church.  We  have  therefore  obtained  the  idea  of 
a  church  forming'  itself  from  within,  by  means  of  a  common 
spiritual  fact,  and  thus  the  idea  of  the  invisible  church. 
The  earlier  Catholic  element  of  TertuUian  was  therefore  con- 
verted into  an  opposite  Protestant  one,  by  the  revolution 
that  Montanism  effected  in  his  mind.  This  would  have  been 
correct,  if  TertuUian  had  imderstood  by  that  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  general  influence  inseparable  from  Chris- 
tianity, as  it  is  understood  to  exist  in  all  true  believers.  But 
such  was  not  the  case.  He  understands  by  it  the  extraordi- 
nary eftusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  whose  organs  he  regarded 
the  new  prophets,  and  who  were  to  be  believed  only  ou 
account  of  their  authority.  Here  then,  one  element  of  exter 
nality  is  opposed  to  another,  one  Jewish  element  to  another 
Instead  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  conveyed  thi-ough 
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the  succession  of  bishops — through  the  ordinary  church  organs 
— we  have  it  conveyed  tlirough  the  extraordinary  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  extraordinary 
organs  excited  by  it,  namely,  the  prophets.  The  mixture  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  stand-points  in  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
phetical class  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  mixtui'e  of  those 
stand-points  in  the  idea  of  the  priesthood. 

Lastly,  although  TertuUian  ascribes  the  right  of  forgiving 
sins  to  the  ecclesia  Spiritus  per  spiritales  homines,  yet  he 
expressly  adds,  that  it  had  made  no  use  of  this  right  on 
account  of  the  practical  injury  that  might  ensue,  in  order 
that  men  might  not  feel  secure  in  their  sins.  We  here  recog- 
nise the  moral  motive  to  counterwork  the  false  confidence  in 
absolution,  of  which  TertuUian  well  knew  the  injurious  con- 
sequences. He  quotes  a  Montanist  oracle.  "  But,  you  say, 
the  chm'ch  has  the  power  of  forgiving  sins.  This  I  acknow- 
ledge, and  affirm  so  much  the  more,  because  I  hear  the  Para- 
clete saying  in  the  new  prophets,  '  The  church  can  forgive 
sins,  but  I  will  not  do  it,  lest  they  should  commit  other 
offences.'"  He  here  opposes  the  genuine  prophetic  spirit  to 
the  false.  "  But  how,"  he  says,  "  if  a  pseudo-prophetic  spirit 
had  declared  this  1  But  such  an  one  would  have  shown 
himself  more  as  a  destroyer,  who  would  have  recommended 
himself  by  his  indulgence,  and  seduced  others  into  sin.  Or 
if  he  had  longed  to  appropriate  this  according  to  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  ;  then  the  Spirit  of  Ti  uth  can  grant  pardon  to 
fornicators,  but  will  not  do  it  to  the  injury  of  several."  Tex'- 
tuUian's  zeal  was  roused  to  protest  against  human  pretensions 
in  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  against  everything 
which  could  seduce  believers  into  security  in  sin,  and  against 
the  manifold  injurious  influence  which  the  confessors  and 
martyrs  exerted  in  this  direction.  Such  persons,  who  to 
ordinary  Christians  appeared  as  super-earthly  beings,  were 
frequently  called  upon  for  their  intercession,  by  those  who 
had  been  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church  on 
account  of  their  vices.  Many  of  them  acted  as  if  they 
thought  that  the  impartation  of  reconcilement  with  the 
church  was  absolutely  in  their  power.  Through  want  of 
knowledge  or  reflection,  or  through  spiritual  pride,  they  were 
frequently  misled  into  false  steps.  But  they  were  already 
held   in   such  great  veneiation,  that  whoever   infringed   on 
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their  authority,  was  almost  certain  of  being  regarded  in  an 
unfavourable  light.  It  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  praiseworthy 
•and  salutary  in  Tertullian  to  come  forward  against  this  ex- 
cessive veneration.  But  his  manner  of  expressing  himself 
discovers  his  irritability, — "  But,"  he  says  to  the  Psychic, 
"  thou  pourest  forth  this  power  on  thy  martyrs.  As  every 
one  in  virtue  of  the  confession  puts  on  chains  as  yet  not 
oppressive,  under  the  new  name  of  custodia,  immediately  the 
adulterers  resort  to  them,  the  fornicators  present  themselves, 
already  the  prayers  resound,  the  tears  of  every  polluted  per- 
son stagnate  around,  and  none  more  easily  purchase  access  to 
the  prisons  than  the  very  people  who  have  lost  it  to  the 
church."'  Tertullian,  who  indeed  was  easily  hurried  into 
passionate  opposition  on  any  subject  whatever,  and  who,  on 
account  of  the  influence  we  have  noticed,  was  prejudiced 
against  these  confessors,  and  had  to  contend  against  the 
adversaries  of  Montanism  among  them,  but  whom  we  cannot 
exactly  blame  for  exposing  these  things,  indicates  that  these 
gatherings  of  a  multitude  of  both  sexes  in  the  prisons  at  night, 
aud  in  an  excited  state,  without  any  oversight,  were  attended 
with  injurious  effects  on  their  morals.  He  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  excessive  veneration  which  nourished  spiritual 
pride  and  false  secm-ity,  was  dangerous  even  to  the  confessors 
themselves,  of  which  we  find  many  instances.  He  says,  "  Men 
aud  women  were  defiled  in  the  darkness,  of  which  advantage 
was  taken  for  the  indulgence  of  their  lusts,  and  they  seek 
peace  from  those  who  are  put  in  peril  for  their  own.  Others 
take  refuge  in  the  mines "  (the  confessors  who  are  sent  to 
labour  in  the  mines),  "  and  return  thence  as  communicants, 
where  now  another  martyrdom  is  necessai*y  for  the  new  sins 
committed  after  the  first  martyrdom"  (i.e.  the  tortures  endured 
for  the  faith).  "  For  who  is  there"  on  the  earth  and  in  the 
flesh  without  sin  ?  Who  is  a  martyr,  an  inhabitant  of  this 
world,  a  suppliant  for  the  denarius,  subject  to  the  physician 
and  the  money-lender  % "  (that  is,  that  he  has  still  need  of 
Christ  as  the  physician  for  the  sins  that  still  cleave  to  him, 
and  that  he  has  to  render  an  account  of  the  interest  gained 
on  the  talents  entrusted  to  him.)  He  imagines  a  case,  that 
one  Ideally  suff'ering  as  a  martyr  should  find  himself  in  the 
near  prospect  of  death.  "  Yet,"  he  says,  "  who  permits  a  man 
•  Cap.  ixii. 
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to  give  wliat  belongs  to  God  alone,  by  whom  that  is  con- 
demned without  excuse,  which  the  apostles,  who,  as  I  know, 
were  themselves  martyrs,  did  not  believe  they  could  pai'don?" 
He  fm-ther  addresses  the  mai'tyr :  "  Who  has  paid  another's 
death  by  his  own,  except  the  Son  of  God  1  For  he  in  the 
very  time  of  his  passion  Hberated  the  malefactor.  For  he 
came  for  this  purpose,  that  he,  himself  free  from  sin  and  holy 
in  all  things,  might  die  for  sinners.  Hence  thou  who  wouldst 
imitate  him  in  forgiving  sins,  if  thou  hast  not  sinned  thyself, 
thou  mightest  suffer  for  me.  But  if  thou  art  a  sinner,  how  will 
the  oil  in  thy  lump  suffice  for  thee  and  for  me  ?  I  have  the 
means  by  which  I  can  prove  Christ.  If  Christ  on  this  account 
is  in  the  martyr,  that  the  martyr  may  pardon  adulterers  and 
fornicators,  let  him  tell  the  secrets  of  the  heart  in  order  to 
forgive  sins  ;  then  he  would  be  Christ.  For  so  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  showed  his  power."'  Thus  Christ  on  earth,  as 
a  proof  of  his  power  to  forgive  sins,  appealed  to  his  miracles, 
when  he  forgave  the  sins  of  the  paralytic.  Tertullian  intro- 
duces the  opponents  of  the  stricter  theory  of  repentance  as 
saying,  ^"  God  is  good  and  merciful;  mercy  is  preferred  by 
him  to  sacrifice  ;  he  would  rather  have  the  repentance  of  a 
sinner  than  his  death ;  he  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially 
of  them  that  believe.  Hence,  also,  the  sons  of  God  ought  to 
be  merciful  and  pacific,  forgiving  one  another,  as  Christ  for- 
gave us  ;  not  judging,  lest  we  should  be  judged.  '  To  his  own 
master  he  standeth  or  fiilleth.  Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another's  servant?  Forgive,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  thee.'" 
"  Such,"  he  says,  "  are  the  prattlings  of  these  persons,  with 
which  they  offer  adulation  to  God  and  flatter  themselves, 
which  tend  more  to  enervate  than  to  strengthen  discipline." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  maintains,  "  We  must  also  collect  the 
expressions  of  eveiy  Scriptux'e  of  a  contraiy  kind.  Though 
God  is  good,  yet  he  is  also  just."  He  appeals  to  those  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  God  rejects  intercession  fur 
certain  sinners,  and  to  passages  which  speak  of  a  jealous 
God.  He  maintains  that  those  expressions  which  refer  only 
to  the  forgiveness  of  wi'ongs  committed  against  men  would 
be  falsely  applied  to  sins,  as  sins  against  God.  But  Ter- 
tullian on  this  point  has  not  sufficiently  entered  into  the 
ideas  of  his  opponents.  What  they  intended  appears  to  be 
this, — No  one  has  a  right  to  determine  beforehand  the  ]iiuit» 
'  Cup.  x.vii.  ^  Cap.  ii. 
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of  the  Divine  compassion,  to  reject  from  church  communion, 
or  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  any  class 
whatever  of  sinners  who  show  signs  of  repentance.  No  one 
can  look  into  the  heart ;  every  one  must  leave  this  to  God,  it 
remains  for  him  to  pass  the  decisive  judgment ;  and  mean- 
while, all  pei'sons  who,  as  far  as  man  can  judge,  manifest  true 
repentance  sliould  be  admitted,  in  dependence  on  the  Divine 
mercy,  to  absolution  and  church  communion.  Tertullian 
says  further,  in  vindication  of  the  stricter  discipline,  in 
answer  to  that  objection, — "that  repentance  is  not  in  vain, 
and  the  chui'ch  discipline  is  not  too  severe.  Both  honour 
God  ;  that  will  more  easily  attain  its  object,  because  it  does 
not  flatter  itself;  and  that  will  render  more  efficient  aid 
because  it  does  not  arrogate  too  much  to  itself" 

The  controversy  was  also  waged  on  exegetical  grounds. 
One  party  appealed  to  several  parables  of  Christ  in  proof 
that  no  one  who  repented  would  be  rejected  by  Clirist.  The 
parable  of  the  shepherd  who  carried  the  lost  sheep  on  his 
shoulders  was  one  very  familiar  to  Christians.  For  as,  first 
of  all,  in  domestic  life,  the  use  of  representations  of  religious 
objects  occupied  the  place  of  images  borrowed  from  the  hea- 
then mythology,  so  Christians  were  accustomed  to  have  the 
figui'e  of  the  shepherd  carrying  back  the  lost  sheep  on  his 
shoulders  upon  their  cups,  and  thus  it  was  more  readily  sug- 
gested to  contrast  with  Montanist  severity, — the  image  of 
the  good  shepherd  who  was  always  ready  to  seek  after  the 
lost  sheep,  and  to  admit  them  again  to  the  fold.  It  was 
repugnant  to  the  ascetic  spirit  of  Tertullian,  that  they  should 
ornament  their  cups  with  such  an  image  taken  from  the 
Gospels,  and  he  has  not  failed  to  express  his  vexation  on 
account  of  it.' 

Tertullian,  on  the  conti'ary,  maintains,  that  for  correctly 
understanding  this  parable,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  the 
occasion  of  its  being  delivered,  and  for  what  pui-pose  it  was 
uttered  by  Christ,  in  order  that  persons  may  not  arbitrarily 
interpret  it  from  the  stand-point  of  the  present,  to  suit  their 
own  particular  views.  He  says :  "  According  to  the  order  of 
nature,  according  to  ihe  order  of  the  ear  and  of  language, 
and  what  sound  thinking  reqiiires,  we  make  the  rule,  that 
those  things  are  always  answered  which  are  called  for."     He 

'  Procedant  ipsae  picturte  calicuin  vestrorum,  si  vel  in  illis  perlucebit 
interpretatio  pecudis,  etc    Cap.  viL 
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means,  that  the  umrmuving  of  the  Pharisees  because  Christ 
received  pubUcoiis  aud  sinners,  gave  occasion  for  those  words 
of  Christ.  Such  a  reference  would  have  been  quite  foreign 
to  the  occasion,  if  Christ  had  ahuded  on  this  occasion  to  the 
sins  of  Christians,  since  these  formed  no  part  of  the  topic  of 
discourse,  aud  as  yet  it  might  be  said  that  there  ■were  no 
Christians.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  in  this  parable 
those  sinners  who  first  received  the  Gospel,  and  of  whom 
Christ  I'ejected  none,  were  intended;  and  that  it  could  only 
refer  to  sins  committed  before  baptism.  But,  correct  as  Ter- 
tuUian  was  in  the  immediate  exegetical  reference  of  this 
parable,  as  well  as  in  the  hermeneutical  canon  which  he  here 
makes  use  of,  yet  he  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  the  rule 
laid  down  by  him  elsewhere,  that  the  immediate  historical 
reference  of  the  words  does  not  exclude  a  general  application 
to  all  times,  and  a  variety  of  cases.  His  opponents  might 
concede  all  that  he  maintained,  and  yet  could  assert  the  pro- 
priety of  making  such  an  application.  They  could  say  with 
justice,  that  this  parable  v;as  available  for  all  times,  and  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases,  for  the  piu'pose  of  shov/ing  the  disposi- 
tion with  which  Christ  always  meets  eveiy  sinner  who  wishes 
to  be  carried  by  him,  and  surrenders  himself  with  a  penitent 
heart.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  use  that  his  opponents 
made  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  of  others  of  the 
same  kind:  the  controversy  might  in  all  cases  have  been 
easily  settled  by  distinguishing  between  the  literal  meaning 
and  the  ideal  spiritual  reference — between  the  exposition  and 
the  application. 

His  opponents  appealed,  moreover,  to  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
v.  6,  compared  with  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  and  maintained  that  Paul 
had  granted  forgiveness  of  sins  and  readmission  to  church 
communion  to  the  person  who  had  been  excommunicated  on 
account  of  a  peccatiim  mortale,  when  he  gave  signs  of  repent- 
ance ;  and  on  the  supposition  of  the  identity  of  the  two  cases, 
the  evidence  they  adduced  was  certainly  striking.  But  Ter- 
tullian  disputed  that  sujjposition.  He  acutely  pointed  out — 
a  view  which  has  found  advocates  in  recent  times — that  the 
case  mentioned  in  the  second  epistle  was  probably  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  in  the  first  epistle.  The  case  mentioned  in 
the  second  epistle  was  that  of  an  insolent  person  who  had  .set 
himself  up  against  the  authority  of  Paul,  of  whom  notice  had 
been  already  taken  in  the  first  epistle.  But  there  is  nothing 
whatever  said  which  refers  to  the  case  of  the  incestuosus. 

VOL.  II.  D  D 
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The  controversy  is  then  carried  on  to  the  First  Epistle  of 
John.  His  opponents  appealed  to  that  passage  in  this  epistle 
in  which  it  is  said  of  those  who  confess  their  sins,  that  the 
blood  of  Christ  cleanses  from  all  sin.  They  understand 
this  of  the  continued  appropriation  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
through  Christ.  Certainly,  an  erroneous  and  too  indefinite 
a  use  might  be  made  of  this  passage,  to  the  injury  of  prac- 
tical Christianity.  It  might  be  justly  maintained  that  these 
words  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle  could  not  be  refeiTcd  to 
those  sins  which  are  in'econcilable  with  abiding  in  the 
Christian  principle  of  life — those  sins  to  which  the  present 
dispute  related.  Tertullian  guarded  himself  with  Christian 
zeal  against  such  an  abuse  of  the  passage,  and  says,  "  We 
shall  always  and  in  every  way  commit  sin,  if  the  blood  of 
Christ  cleanses  us  always,  and  from  all  sin ;  or,  if  not  always, 
not  even  after  believing,  and  if  not  from  sin,  not  even  from 
fo7-7iicatio."  But  fi-om  what  point  did  he  set  out?  He  had 
before  said  that  God  is  light,  and  that  in  him  is  no  darkness, 
and  that  we  lie  if  we  say  we  have  communion  with  him,  and 
walk  in  darkness.  "  But  if  we  walk,"  he  says,  "  in  the  light, 
we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  Do  we  sin,  therefoT-e,  if 
we  walk  in  the  light"?  and  are  we  cleansed  if  we  sin  in  the 
light?  By  no  means;  for  he  who  sins  is  not  in  the  light,  but 
in  dai'kness.  Hence  he  shows  how  we  shall  be  cleansed  from 
sin,  walking  in  the  light,  in  which  sin  cannot  be  committed. 
"  Therefore,"  he  says,  "  we  are  so  cleansed  not  that  we  may 
sin,  but  that  we  may  not  sin.  For,  walking  in  the  light,  and 
not  having  fellowship  with  darkness,  we  shall  be  cleansed, 
not  laying  aside  sin,  but  not  committing  it.  For  this  is 
the  power  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  that  those  whom  he  has 
pimfied  from  sin,  and  placed  in  the  light,  he  preserves  pure, 
if  they  persevere  to  walk  in  the  light." 

Tertullian  here  speaks  in  the  consciousness  of  the  clost' 
connexion  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  in  re- 
demption,— the  consciousness  that  the  appropriation  of  re- 
demption in  faith,  and  communion  with  Christ,  cannot  exist 
without  progressive  sanctification ;  and  hence  he  combats 
those  persons  who  thought  that  what  is  said  by  John  respect- 
ing the  forgiveness  of  sins  could  applj  to  the  class  of  sins 
to  which  this  treatise  refers.  But  whtn  his  opponents  ap- 
pealed *o  those  passages  in  the  epiatJc  of  John  in  which  he 
speaks  of  a  continued  confo«s---'  n  \{  sins  liy  rhnstians,  Ter- 
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hillian  replies,  that  John  would  conti'adict  himself,  when  in 
one  po,ssage  he  says  that  whoever  is  born  of  God  sinneth  not, 
and  on  the  other  hand  requires  of  believers  that  they  should 
always  confess  their  sins,  unless  the  different  kinds  of  sins  are 
distinguished  from  one  another.  By  this  distinction  alone 
can  such  a  contradiction  be  avoided.  Here  he  makes  the 
distinction  between  the  peccata  venialia  and  the  peccata  mor- 
talia.  Of  the  sins  that  still  cleave  to  believers  he  says,  that 
there  are  some  sins  into  which  men  daily  fall,  to  which  we 
are  all  subject.'  "  For  to  whom  does  it  not  happen,  either  to 
be  angry  unjustly,  and  later  than  the  setting  of  the  sun;  or 
to  raise  the  hand  against  some  one,  or  hastily  to  speak  evil 
of  another,  or  to  swear  rashly,  or  to  break  a  promise,  or  to 
lie,  either  from  shame  or  the  pressiu^e  of  circumstances?  How 
much  are  we  tempted  in  business,  in  the  fulfilment  of  duties, 
in  trade,  in  daily  life,  in  seeing  or  in  hearing  !  So  that  if  there 
were  no  pardon  for  such  offences,  no  one  would  obtain  salva- 
tion. For  these,  therefore,  there  will  be  pardon  througli 
Christ  the  intercessor  with  the  Father."  From  these  sins  he 
distinguishes  those  which  are  absolutely  destructive  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  life, — among  which  he  names, 
murder,  idolatry,  fraud,  denial  of  the  faith,  blasphemy,  adul- 
tery, and  incontinence.  With  the  above-named  catalogue  of 
j)eccata  venialia  we  can  compare  another  passage  where  Ter- 
tullian  mentions  those  errors  on  account  of  which  a  person 
would  be  excluded  from  church  communion  for  a  time,  with- 
out being  for  ever  separated  from  it.  "  If  a  man  has  been 
present  at  the  shows  or  gladiatorial  games,  if  he  has  partaken 
of  food  at  heathen  feasts,  or  engaged  in  a  trade  connected 
with  the  service  of  idols,  or  has  uttered  expressions  of  denial 
or  blasphemy, — if  on  such  an  account  he  has  been  put  out  of 
the  flock,  or  has  perchance  separated  himself  from  clrarch 
communion  by  anger,  pride,  or  emulation,  or,  as  often  hap- 
pens, by  resenting  the  administration  of  discipline,  such  a 
one  ought  to  be  sought  for  and  brought  back."  Tertullian, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  explains  the  lost  sheep  according  to 
the  exegetical  connexion  as  meaning  a  person  who  has  not 
hitherto  believed,  makes  the  distinction  between  the  primary 
exposition  and  the  application,  since  he  declares  that  it  may 
also  be  referred  to  the  cure  of  eiring  Christians. 

If  we  compare  what  Tertullian  says  on  that  distinc*^'on  c? 
1  Cap.  xix. 
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sins,  with  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  John's  epistle,  we 
shall  not  find  it  altogether  correct  as  exposition.  When 
John  says,  that  "  whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit 
sin,"  (iii.  9,)  he  certainly  had  in  his  mind  no  such  distinction 
of  degrees ;  and  doubtless,  what  Tertullian  describes  as  peccata 
quotidiance  incursionls,  would  not  have  corresponded  to  what 
John  terms  (according  to  the  idea)  as  being  horn  of  God.  The 
apparent  contradiction  in  John  can  only  be  removed  by  dis- 
ting-uishing  what  is  founded  in  the  principle  and  idea,  from 
the  Ufa  in  its  practical  manifestation,  which  falls  far  short  of 
tne  idea  and  the  principle.  Only  when  we  apply  this  distinc- 
tion, and  separate  wliat  may  be  mingled  as  fluctuating  and 
disturbing  the  Christian  life  in  its  actual  manifestation,  from 
that  which  is  irreconcilable  with  the  universal  animation  by 
tlie  idea,  and  the  general  predominance  of  the  principle,  can 
we  establish  the  pi'opriety  of  a  distinction  allied  to  that  of 
Tertullian,  Yet  we  must  always  say  that  he  has  laid  down 
this  distinction  in  far  too  external  and  arbitrary  a  manner, 
that  he  has  kept  particulars  too  much  in  view,  instead  of 
observing  the  general  relations  of  the  Christian  life.  But  this 
was  a  defect  of  that  age  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged. 

As  to  the  second  point  which  was  discussed  in  this  con- 
troversy,— the  question  whether  moechia  and  fornicatio  come 
under  the  category  oi  j^^ccata  mortalia, — Tertidlian  had  reason 
for  exposing  the  arbitrariness  of  the  moral  judgment,  which 
atti'ibuted  a  heavier  guilt  to  the  denial  of  the  faith  wrung 
from  persons  by  tortures,  than  to  the  sin  of  those  who  yielded 
to  the  alliu'ements  of  sensual  desires.  When  he  wishes  to 
point  out  the  heavy  guilt  attached  to  sins  of  unchastity,  he 
speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  superiority  of  Christianity  in 
relation  to  the  Old  Testament  stand-point.  "  What  excuse 
canst  thou  have  by  appealing  to  ancient  times?  When 
indulgence  was  allowed  to  adultery,  they  were  not  then  called 
'  the  body  of  Christ,'  '  members  of  Christ,'  or  '  the  temple  of 
God."' 

As  Tertulliiui  maintained  that  there  was  a  connected  pro- 
gi'essive  development  of  the  religious  consciousness  from  the 
Old  Testament,  through  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  down 
to  the  new  revelations  of  the  Ptu:aclete,  it  was  his  opinion 
that  those  persons  who  denied  the  last,  were  incapable  of 
rightly  understanding  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  apostles.  He 
*  Cap.  ^i. 
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says,  "  Thoae  who  received  another  Paraclete  iu  the  apostles 
and  by  the  apostles,  whom  they  have  not  acknowledged  in 
the  later  prophets,  do  not  possess  him  even  in  the  apostles." ' 

Althongh  Tertullian  expresses  himself  so  strongly^  on  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Christian  stand-point  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  Old  Testament, — on  the  contrast  between  the 
moral  law  as  developed  by  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  special  theocratic  law  of  the  Mosaic  stand- 
point ;  yet  we  find  in  this  treatise  an  obscurity,  which  we  have 
already  alluded  to,  in  the  application  of  his  conception  of  the 
law.  He  thus  understands  the  saying  of  Christ,  that  he  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law :  "  The  burdens  of  the  law 
were  until  John,  but  not  the  remedies,  (that  is,  they  were 
after  John ;)  the  yoke  of  works  was  thrown  off,  not  of  moral 
prescript' •)ns  :  freedom  in  Christ  serves  not  to  the  injury 
of  purity  of  morals.^  There  remains  the  whole  law  of  piety, 
of  holiness,  of  humanity,  of  truthfulness,  of  chastity,  of 
justice,  of  mercy,  of  benevolence,  of  modesty."*  Tertullian 
here  expresses  himself  as  if  the  lex  operum  related  only  to 
the  ceremonial  law,  and  the  abolition  of  the  law  only  to  that ; 
as  if  the  moral  law  had  not  entered  into  a  new  relation  to 
believers ;  as  if,  in  this  respect,  the  conception  of  the  law  had 
not  undergone  a  revolution. 

Tertullian's  assertion  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Christ's 
manner  in  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  during  his 
ministry  on  earth,  was  not  applicable  to  the  point  under 
discussion ;  for  the  Christian  stand-point  did  not  begin  till 
after  Christ  had  effected  everything  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  No  one  was  perfect 
before  the  method  discovered  by  faith  ;  no  one  was  a  Chris- 
tian before  Christ  was  taken  up  to  heaven ;  no  one  was  holy 
before  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  down  from  heaven  had  established 
the  method  of  the  Christian  life."* 

Tertullian  believed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  come  forward 
as  the  champion  of  the  Montanist  ascetic  severity,  as  he  had 
already  shown  himself  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony."     He  wished  to  do  this  in  reference  to  the  recent 

*  Cap.  xii.  '  Cap.  vi. 

'  "  Onera  enim  legis  usque  ad  Joannem,  non  remedia  ;  operum  juga 
rejecta  sunt,  non  disciplinarum ;  Ubertas  in  Cliristo  non  fecit  innocentiaa 
injuriam." 

■•  Cap.  vi.  *  Cap.  xi. 

^  He  alludes  to  his  work  De  Monogamia  in  the  following -vrordaj 
"  De  modo  quideiu  nubendi  jam  edimus  monogamiae  dcfeosionem.' 
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institution  of  fasts.  On  this  account  lie  wrote  his  treatise 
De  Jejuniis  adversus  Fsychkos.  The  Montaiiists  ■wished  to 
lay  down  as  law  many  things  which  hitherto  had  been  con- 
sidered as  open,  and  to  introduce  several  institutions  that 
were  quite  novel.  The  new  prophets  wished  to  fix,  by  an 
express  law,  the  fasts  en  the  dies  stationum,  which  hitherto 
had  been  quite  voluntary,  and  to  extend  these  fasts  longer 
than  to  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  p.m.,  which  hitherto  had 
been  usual ;  and  they  fixed  on  two  weeks  in  the  year  for  the 
meagre  diet  which  had  before  been  adopted  only  by  the 
ascetics  called  the  Xerophagice.  At  this  period,  however, 
the  genuine  apostolic  spirit  of  Cln-istiau  freedom  opposed 
itself  to  the  new  arrangements  of  Montanism,  as  we  learn 
from  the  arguments  of  his  adversaries  that  were  combated 
by  Tertullian.  It  was  the  same  spii'it  which  afterwards  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  preponderance  of  the  Jewish  legal 
tendency  that  was  allied  to  Montanism  and  formed  its  basis, 
but  which  at  the  Reformation  came  forth  in  victorious 
counteraction.  His  opponents  maintained  that  the  fasts 
ought  to  be  left  to  every  one's  voluntary  choice,  and  not  be 
prescribed  by  an  authoritative  regulation  ;  that  they  neces- 
sarily depended  on  individual  necessities  and  circumstances. 
The  apostles  had  prescribed  no  general  law  relative  to  fasts  ; 
and  the  observance  of  the  dies  stationum  ought  to  be  left 
free.  They  appealed  to  the  fact  that  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  speaks  of  the  observance  of  certain  days  as 
a  relic  of  Judaism.  Isaiah  had  declared  that  the  Lord 
required  not  such  fasts,  but  works  of  righteousness ;  and  the 
Lord  himself  had  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  scruples  in 
reference  to  meats,  by  the  words,  "  Not  that  which  goeth 
into  the  mouth  defileth  the  man,  but  that  which  goeth  out 
of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man,"  Matt.  xv.  11,  which  he 
confirmed  by  his  own  practice.  They  recognised  in  the  life 
of  Christ  the  type  of  Christian  liberty,  the  opposite  of  all 
legal  asceticism.  They  appealed  to  the  fact  that  he  ate  and 
drank  freely  of  all  things,  and  by  those  who  occupied  an 
ascetic  legal  stand-point  was  called  a  gluttonous  man  and 
a  winebibber.  They  also  availed  themselves  of  Paul's  words, 
•'  But  meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God  ;  for  neither  if  we 
eat  are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse." 
1  Cor.  viii.  8.  We  must  only,  they  said,  believe  with  all  our 
hearti,  and  love  God  and  our  neighbour.  All  depends  on  this, 
not  on  fasting.     They  regarded  the  new  fasts  as  somewhat 
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Jewish,  and  even  as  partaking  of  heathenism.  They  classed 
the  Xerophagise  with  the  abstinence  practised  in  tiie  heathen 
worship,  as  in  that  of  Isis  and  Cybele.  They  justly  charged 
the  advociites  of  these  fasts  with  a  descent  from  the  pure 
moral  stand-point,  and  with  a  leaning  to  what  was  Jewish 
and  heathenish.  Yet  they  were  not  perfectly  true  to  their  own 
pi'inciples,  and  could  not  altogether  keep  clear  of  the  influence 
of  the  Jewish  element  and  an  undue  regard  to  externals  in 
religion,  since  they  still  recognised  one  general  fast  as  founded 
on  divine  authority,  and  necessary  for  all ;  contraiy  to  the 
Pauline  principle  of  the  observance  of  days,  they  regarded 
this  as  occupying  the  place  of  the  Old  Testament  fast-days — 
namely,  the  period  for  commemorating  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
They  appealed  on  its  behalf  to  the  misunderstood  passage  in 
Matt.  xi.  13,  as  if  Christ  spoke  of  such  a  fast  in  reference 
to  his  own  sufferings.'  In  their  controversy  with  Montanism 
these  words  w^ere  frequently  on  their  lips,  "  Tlie  law  and  the 
prophets  were  until  John,"  Luke  xvi.  16.-  Tims  they  re- 
ferred to  the  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
stand-points,  and  accused  the  Montanists  of  confounding  tliem 
in  a  two-fold  manner,  in  respect  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, as  far  as  they  wished  to  introduce  what  belonged 
to  the  legal  stand-point  which  had  been  taken  away  by 
Christ,  and  as  far  as  they  wished  to  establish  an  order  of 
prophets  after  the  manner  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  whom 
the  guidance  of  the  church  was  to  depend,  and  attached 
special  importance  to  the  prophetic  gift  as  requisite  for  the 
continued  development  of  the  church  ; — since  with  John  the 
wl  jle  prophetic  order  had  ceased,  and  since  in  Christ  all 
things  were  fulfilled,  a  succession  of  prophets  was  no  longer 
required.  But  Tertullian  might  be  right  in  the  charge  he 
brougiit  against  them,  that  when  it  suited  them  they  acknow- 
ledged what  these  words  ("  The  law  and  the  prophets  were 
until  John  ")  ^  signified.  No  doubt,  he  meant  that  his  oppo- 
nents here  arg-ued  inconsequentially,  since  they  reproached 
the  Montanists  with  confounding  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

'  Cap.  ii.  "  Certe  inevangelio  illos  dies  jejuniis  determinatos  piitant, 
in  qnibus  ablatus  est  sponsus,  et  hos  esse  jam  solos  legitiinos  jejuni- 
orum  christianorum,  abditis  legalibus  et  propheticis  vetustatibus." 

2  Cap.  ii. 

*  Cap.  ii.  "  Ubi  volunt  eaim,  agnoscunt  quid  sapiat;  lex  et  prophetea 
asque  ad  Joannem." 
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stand-points,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  into  the  same 
error,  and,  when  it  suited  their  purpose,  forsook  the  New 
Testament,  and  went  over  to  the  Okl.  They  blaicied  the 
Montanists  for  innovations  which  contradicted  tlie  traditions 
of  the  church.  The  Montanists  were  charged  with  framing 
arbitrary,  heretical  ordinances,  and  compared  to  those  erro- 
neous teachers  whom  Paul  opposed  in  his  Pastoral  Epistles, 
the  teachers  of  a  false  abstinence  ;  or  if  they  appealed  to  the 
new  revelations  from  which  they  had  received  these  new 
doctrines,  it  was  asserted  that  these  revelations  were  not 
those  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  of  the  Evil  Spirit  falsifying  the 
truth;  these  prophets  were  false  prophets — organs  of  Satan. 
As  to  the  latter  point,'  TertuJlian  replied,  that  Montanism 
announced  the  same  God  and  the  same  Christ,  embraced  the 
universally  received  fundamental  doctrine  of  God  and  Christ, 
and  agreed  in  all  things  with  the  rule  of  orthodoxy.^  And  in 
another  passage,  he  says,  "  Thou  sayest,  0  Psychic,  that  it 
is  the  spirit  of  the  Devil ;  and  how  should  such  an  one  enjoin 
services  for  our  God,  which  are  offei'cd  to  no  other  being  than 
our  God  1  Either  maintain  tliat  Satan  makes  common  cause 
with  om-  God,  or  that  Satan  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Para- 
clete." The  unsatisfactoriness  of  this  vindication  may  be 
easily  perceived  from  what  we  have  already  remarked.  The 
Montanist  ethics  might  be  joined  to  the  generally  received 
Christian  doctrines,  and  yet  be  at  variance  with  them  in  their 
fundamental  principles ;  the  Montanist  asceticism,  for  ex- 
ample, by  no  means  harmonized  with  the  right  application  of 
the  idea  of  Christ,  and  the  correctly  developed  consciousness 
of  Redemption.  And  the  spirit  of  Satan  could,  indeed,  mingle 
with,  and  bedarken  what  proceeded  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  what  TertuUian  himself  says  of 
Satan's  being  {Affen  Gottes)  a  mimic  of  the  Almighty.  The 
view  of  the  relation  of  the  new  levelations  of  the  Paraclete 
to  tradition.  Holy  Scriptiire,  and  Ratio,  as  Tertullian  expresses 
it  in  this  book,  is  remarkable.  When  tradition  cannot  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  it  stands  in  greater  need  of 
"  Ratio "  for  its  confirmation,  that  the  ground  of  such  an 
institution,  as  it  is  handed  down  by  ecclesiastical  tradition, 

1  Cap.  ii.  "Novitatem  igitur  objectant,  de  ciijus  illicito  praescieDant, 
aut  haeresim  judicandain,  si  humana  praesumptio  est  aut  pseudopro- 
phetiam  pronuntiandam,  si  spiritaUs  indictio  est  dum  quaqua  ex  part« 
anathema  audiamus,  qui  aliter  aduuutiamus." 

2  Cap.  i. 
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may  be  demonstrated  to  that   rational  principle  which  re- 
quires a  satisfactory  account  of  everything,  until  the  authority 
of  the   new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  is  added,  and  the 
established  pi-actice  is  either  confirmed  or  improved  by  the 
divine  authority.      The  "  Ratio''  is,    therefore,    only  some- 
thing intermediate  in  the  guidance  of  the  church,  until  what 
has  been  hitherto  fluctuating  is  established  by  the  authority 
of  divine  revelation.     Tertullian  ascribes  to  the  new  revela- 
tions of  the  Paraclete  an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  decla- 
rations of  Holy  Writ.'     It  is  evident  from  what  he  says,  that 
the   appearance    of  the    new   prophets   was   psychologically 
founded  in  the  state  of  feeling  among  Christians  occasioned 
by  the  events  of  the  times.     It  was  the  jjeriod  of  the  perse- 
cutions under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  various  wide- 
spread calamities,  such  as  earthquakes  and  pestilences,  which 
were  regarded  as  omens  of  the  final  tribulation  and  conflict  of 
the  chui'ch  which  would  precede  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 
It  was  requisite  that  the  church  should  be  prepared  by  the 
new  admonitions  and  warnings  of  the  Paraclete  to  meet  that 
decisive  event  in  a  suitable  manner.      It  was  the  duty  of 
Christians   by   self-denial,    renunciation    of    the  world,   and 
conquest  over  the  flesh,  to  prepare  themselves — by  a  life  of 
self- mortification,    corresponding   to   repentance,    to   second 
their  praj-ers  to   God  for  deliverance,  and  thus  to  seek  to 
turn  away  his  wrath  in  the  day  of  visitation ;  as  Tertullian 
says,  "  Since  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whatever  lands,  and  by  what- 
ever men  he  wills,  has  announced,  so  he  has  ordained,  since 
he  saw  beforehand  the  impending  trials  of  the  church,  or  the 
general  calamities  of  the  world,  that  as  Paraclete  (that  is,  as 
Advocate,  in  oi'der  to  reconcile  the  Judge  by  prayer)  he  will 
employ  such  events  as  means  for  the  exercise  of  sobriety  and 
abstinence."     And  in  another  passage  he  says,  that  without 
those  extraordinary  revelations.  Christians,  by  observing  the 
state  of  the  persecuted  church,  might  learn  the  necessity  of 
such  a  strict  mode  of  living.     "  If,"  he  says,  "  our  opponents 
are  really  right  in  asserting  that  since  the  days  of  John  the 
Bai>tist  no  new  prophetic  voice  was  to  be  expected,  yet  we 
ought  to  be  prophets  to  ourselves  in  this  respect.     I  do  not 
say  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  Cod,  nor  to  win 
his  protection  or  his  favom*,  but  that  we  may  fortify  ourselves 

*  Cap.  X.  "  Sed  quia  eorum,  quse  Cit  traditione  observantur,  tanto 
magis  dignam  rationem  afferre  deliemus,  quanto  carcnt  scriptura?  auctori* 
tate,  donee  aliquo  eoelesli  charismate  aut  eoufinueutur  aul  corrigantur." 
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against  the  circumstances  of  the  last  times,  that  we  may  prac- 
tise every  kind  of  lowhness  of  mind,  if  any  one  has  to  train 
himself  for  prison,  or  to  endure  hunger  and  tliirst,  or  to  accus- 
tom himself  to  deprivations  and  meagre  fare ;  that  the  Christian 
may  enter  into  prison  such  as  he  would  wish  to  come  out  of 
it ;  that  he  may  undergo  no  punishment  there,  Init  only  a 
discipline  ;  that  he  may  find  there  not  the  tortm-es  of  the 
world,  but  his  own  duties ;  then  he  wuU  proceed  more  con- 
fidently from  imprisonment  to  victory,  having  nothing  of  the 
flesh,  so  that  the  engines  of  torture  will  have  no  materials  to 
work  upon."  This  passage  is  peculiaidy  characteristic  of  the 
one-sidedness  of  TertuJlian's  ethical  stand-point,  in  its  con- 
nexion with  his  peculiar  disposition,  which  was  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  age.  He  sees  in  Christians  only 
combatonts  with  incessant  persecutions  ;  the  whole  of  life 
was  only  a  training  for  the  last  conflict,  a  training  for  death 
which  met  the  Christian  under  these  pei'secutions.  It  was 
needful  voluntarily  to  impose  that  on  himself  which  would 
ultimately  be  imposed  on  him  by  a  power  from  without. 
Such  views  would  naturally  create  a  sad  and  gloomy  image  of 
the  Christian  life.  That  mode  of  contemplating  the  Christian 
life  which  is  not  dependent  on  temporary  circumstances,  but 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  Christianity,  could  not  make 
its  way  as  a  world-transforming  principle  along  with  this  one- 
sidedness.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  childlike  relo-tion  to  a 
i-econciled  God,  founded  in  the  consciousness  of  redemption, 
must  yield  to  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  wrath  in  judg- 
ment, which  men  sought  to  propitiate  by  self-torture.  This 
sentiment  is  expressed,  or  rather  caricatured,  by  Tertullian 
when  he  says,  "  I  must  not  only  comply  with  God's  will,  but 
flatter  him."  That  is,  in  his  opinion,  do  more  than  he  has 
commanded  me  by  voluntarily  imposing  such  chastisement  on 
myself  Here  we  have  the  false  representation  which  results 
from  the  separo.tion  of  the  negative  and  positive  elements,  the 
appropriation  of  the  world,  and  the  conquest  over  the  world 
in  the  service  of  God ;  as  if  over  o,nd  above  the  service  of  God 
in  the  observance  of  his  prcecejyta,  there  was  still  a  perfection, 
consisting  in  the  voluntary  pei'formance  of  certain  proofs  of 
sell-denial.  But  from  his  own  stand-point  he  sees  in  his 
opponents  only  the  predominance  of  the  carnal  mind,  which 
made  them  unreceptive  of  the  divine,  unreceptive  equally  of 
the  new  revelations,  and  of  progi'ess  in  overcoming  carnality. 
It  appeared  to  him  perfectly  coriSequential,  when  they  set 
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limits  on  ali  sides  to  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  both  in 
reference  to  the  new  revelations  of  the  propliets,  and  to  the 
progressive  development  of  the  moral  element.  "  But  again," 
he  says,  "  ye  place  boundary-stakes  about  God  both  in  re- 
ference to  his  gi'ace  and  to  the  discipline  of  life  ;  both  as  to 
spiritual  graces,  and  to  religious  solemnities,  so  that  the  per- 
formance of  duties  has  ceased,  and  the  reception  of  his  bene- 
fits, and  ye  deny  that  he  still  imposes  services,  because  the 
law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John."  And  in  another 
passage  Tertullian  wishes  to  prove,  that  among  the  Psychics 
all  is  of  a  piece ;  their  rejection  of  fosts  perfectly  agi'ees  with 
the  whole  of  their  mental  tendency — they  do  not  accuse  sin 
(that  is,  their  judgment  is  so  lax  respecting  sins  of  unchastity), 
and,  therefore,  they  do  not  require  fasts  to  atone  for  them  ; 
they  do  not  long  for  the  knowledge  of  revelation,  for  which 
they  ought  to  endeavour  to  prepare  themselves  by  means  of 
the  xerophagies ;  and  they  do  not  fear  peculiar  conflicts, 
which  they  ought  to  avert  by  the  stationes.  Tertullian  was 
desirous  of  convincing  his  opponents,  that  in  attacking  the 
ascetic  severity  of  the  Montanists,  they  declined  into  still 
greater  laxity  of  morals.  This  gave  him  occasion  to  expose 
many  of  the  shades  of  the  Cliristian  life  in  those  times.  We 
admit  that  we  cannot  regard  the  accusations  of  so  vehement  a 
disputant  as  unquestionable  evidence ;  yet,  as  we  elsewhere 
observe  one  extreme  called  into  action  by  another — an  erro- 
neous contempt  of  the  world  by  an  erroneous  secularization  of 
Christianity — so  it  might  have  happened  in  the  present  in- 
stance. It  may  be  imagined  that  if  one  party  erred  in  an 
undiscriminating  abandonment  of  the  world,  the  other  would 
err  in  a  too  accommodating,  self-indulgent  conformity  of 
Christianity  to  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that,  though 
Tertullian,  from  his  ascetic  stand-point,  would  be  in  danger  of 
falling  into  one-sided  exaggerations  in  his  account  of  the  pi'ac- 
tical  aberrations  of  the  other  party, — though  he  might  with- 
hold the  lights  and  bring  forward  the  shadows, — yet  not 
eveiything  which  he  states  with  so  much  distinctness  could  be 
a  fabrication,  but  must  have  at  least  a  basis  of  truth. 

In  his  Apology  he  had  presented  the  Agapse  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  a  very  favom-able  light ;  likewise,  in  his  treatise  Ad 
Uxorem,  he  had  made  honourable  mention  of  these  feasts; 
but  now,  regarding  them  with  an  ascetic  spirit,  he  finds  them 
quite  unworthy  of  the  name.  In  a  sarcastic  tone,  he  alludes 
to  the  revelry  indulged  in  at  these  meetings,  and  the  licen- 
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tious  conduct  between  the  sexes  that  accompanied  them.' 
Whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  these  charges,  and  to 
what  extent,  the  data  are  wanting  for  us  to  judge  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  from  comparing  Tertulhan's  language  at  an  earUer  and 
a  later  period,  it  is  evident  that  his  judgment,  taken  in  its 
whole  extent,  was  unjust :  yet  he  could  with  propriety  mark 
it  as  a  disreputable  custom  that  the  clergy  were  distinguished 
by  a  double  portion,  a  custom  in  behalf  of  which  it  was  usual 
to  adduce  1  Tim.  v.  17.^  We  observe  the  same  inconsistency 
in  TertuUian  at  two  different  periods  of  his  life,  in  the  manner 
of  his  speaking  in  this  treatise  of  the  emulation  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  their  demonstrations  of  love  towards  the  confessors  in 
prison.  In  his  pre-montanist  writings,  in  his  exhortation 
addressed  to  the  martyrs,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
Christian  love  and  the  concern  for  the  bodily  relief  of  the 
sufferers  that  was  shown  by  their  brethren ;  but  in  the  present 
treatise,  he  regards  it  in  quite  a  different  light.  The  unfiiir- 
ness  of  a  rugged  ascetic  tendency  cannot  be  concealed ;  al- 
though it  might  be  that  he  found  cause  for  just  censure  when 
Christians  suffered  themselves  too  readily  to  be  fascinated  by 
those  who  professed  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  the  Gospel ;  when 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  them,  and  made  them 
presents,  they  led  to  the  practice  of  much  deception ;  when 
they  cared  for  the  bodily  comfort  of  the  prisoners  in  such  a 
way  as  was  not  su.ited  to  prepare  them  for  the  last  conflict, 
but  might  probably  injure  the  souls  of  many.  He  says,  *'  It 
is  plainly  yovir  employment  to  provide  eating-houses  for  un- 
certain martyrs  in  the  prisons,  that  they  may  not  miss  their 
wonted  way  of  living,  that  life  may  not  be  wearisome,  that 
they  may  not  take  offence  in  the  new  school  of  abstinence  which 
your  Pristinus  (no  Christian  martyr)  never  attempted."  This 
is  a  passage  which  suggests  many  inquiries  and  remarks.  Ter- 
tuUian speaks  of  "  uncertain  martyrs"  {martyribxis  incertis). 
He  thei'efore  implies  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  were 
really  Christian  martyrs,  or  whether  they  were  not  imprisoned 
on  some  other  account,  and  only  pretended  that  they  were 
suffering  for  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  love  and  benevolence  of  Christians.     What  we  are 

'  Cap.  xvii.  "  Apud  te  agape  in  cacabis  fervet ;  fides  in  cnlinis  calet 
spes  in  ferculis  jacet.  Sed  majoris  est  agape,  quia  per  hunc  adolescen- 
tes  tui  cum  sororibus  dorniiuut;  appendices  scilicet  gulae  lascivia 
atque  luxuria  est." 

2  What  TertuUian  says  is  confirmed  by  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
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told  in  the  Peregrinns  Proteus  of  Lucian  serves  to  confirm  this 
view ;  for  though  this  historj  is  a  fiction,  yet  it  must  be 
founded  on  an  image  drawn  from  the  life.  By  the  manner 
of  designating  Pi-istinus,  Tertullian  evidently  makes  a  con- 
trast between  the  vester  and  the  christianus  martyr.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  altliough  by  the  opposite  party  he  was  regarded 
as  a  martyr,  Tertullian  believed  that  he  ought  not  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  Christian  martyr.  Not  that  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  this,  that  this  person  merely  pi'etended  to  be  a 
Christian  in  order  that  he  might  be  maintained  and  cherished 
by  the  Cliristians — for  he  would  hardly  have  endured  from 
this  motive  to  expose  himself  to  torture ;  but  Tertullian  so 
designated  him,  because  he  could  not  discover  the  Christian 
disposition  in  him,  and  supposed  that  he  had  not  faithfully 
confessed  Christianity,  but  had  appeared  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation before  the  tribunal,  and  enervated  by  previous  excesses, 
would  soon  be  put  to  the  torture.  When  Tertullian  makes  it 
so  heavy  an  accusation  that  they  had  tried  to  fortify  this  man 
against  the  torture  by  meruni  condituni  tanquam  antidotum, 
his  ill-will  is  very  apparent,  and  can  only  serve  to  throw  suspi- 
cion on  the  credibility  of  his  whole  statement.  Such  medi- 
cated wine  was  visually  given  to  condemned  malefactors  in 
order  to  deaden  the  feeling  of  the  torture  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  Yet,  a  person,  as  a  genuine  Christian,  might  feel 
himself  compelled,  after  the  example  of  his  Saviour,  to  refuse 
such  a  means  of  producing  insensibility,  in  order  that,  con- 
fiding in  God's  strength,  he  might  drink  the  cup  of  suffering 
in  full  consciousness,  and  with  undisturbed  pi-esence  of  mind.' 

Tertullian,  who  certainly  was  aware  that  the  essence  of 
genuine  Christianity  consists  in  all-pervading  love,  objected  to 
the  opposite  party  that  they  made  the  appeal  to  love  only 
as  a  pretence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  privations  required  of 
them.  He  says,  "  And  we  know  what  are  the  recommenda- 
tions for  carnal  conveniences,  how  easy  it  is  to  say,  '  I  must 
believe  with  all  my  heart,  love  God  and  my  neighbour  as 
myself;  for  on  these  two  commands  hang  all  the  law  and  the 

'  Such  medicated  wine  was  offered  to  Bishop  Fruetuosus  of  Tarragon 
in  the  Valerian  persecution,  and  he  took  no  offence  at  it,  though  he 
believed  tliat  he  did  not  require  this  assistance,  and  would  not  break  his 
fast  on  a  Wednesday  for  it  before  the  appointed  time.  "  Cumque  multi 
ex  fraterna  caritate  lis  otterrent,  nt  condite  permixti  poculum  sumerent, 
nit;  Nondum  est  hora  solvendi  jejunii.  Agebatur  enim  hora  diei 
quarta  siquidem  in  carccre  (Fruetuosus  and  his  two  deacons)  quarta 
foria  stationes  soUenniter  celebraverant." 
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prophets,  not  in  tha  emptiness  of  the  hmgs  and  intestines.'" 
Certainly^  the  appeal  that  everything  depends  on  love  is  often 
made  by  those  by  whom  its  importance  is  least  felt,  in  order 
to  dispense  with  the  means  of  grace  and  virtue,  which  they 
erroneously  believe  they  can  do  without,  and  strive  against  the 
imposition  of  many  a  duty  that  is  troublesome  to  them.  But 
we  have  no  reason  to  follow  here  the  chai'ges  brought  by  Ter- 
tuUian,  and  we  may  well  recognise  in  these  words  the  reaction 
of  a  free  Christian  spirit  against  the  ascetic  materializing  of 
religion. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Tertullian,  who,  as  we  have  seen  in 
many  instances,  was  not  deficient  in  coz'rect  hermeneutical 
principles,  and  a  sound  exegetical  tact,  when  he  was  not  ham- 
pered by  a  particular  party  bias,  could  here,  where  such  a  bias 
overruled  his  judgment,  explain  the  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  were  brought  against  him  in  so  forced  a  manner, 
in  order  to  find  what  he  wished  in  them.  This  is  shown,  for 
example,  in  his  interpretation  of  Rom.  xiv.  17,  20,  which 
appeared  to  liave  been  used  by  his  opponents,  not  without 
reason,  in  favour  of  their  views.  He  quotes  the  words  of  Paul 
in  Rom.  xiv.  20 :  "  For  meat  destroy  not  the  work  of  God." 
"  What  work  of  God  1 "  he  asks  ;  and  replies  :  "  It  is  that  of 
which  he  says.  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink 
wine."  Thus,  in  defiance  of  the  connexion,  he  could  find  exactly 
in  these  words  a  confirmation  of  the  notion  that  such  absti- 
nence was  a  work  of  God.  When,  furthei",  it  was  objected  to 
him,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  meat  and  drink,  nor 
in  all  those  outward  things,  according  to  Rom.  xiv.  17,  and 
1  Cor.  viii.  8,  he  thus  replies,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  indeed 
not  meat  and  drink,  and  meat  commendeth  u?  not  to  God, 
(thou  canst  not  believe  that  this  is  said  of  meagi'e  diet,  but 
rather  of  rich  and  choice  viands,)  for  when  he  adds,  '  For 
neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  not  are  we 
the  worse,'  so  this  rather  touches  thee,  who  thinkest  that  thou 
hast  some  advantage  if  thou  eatest,  and  that  something  is 
wanting  to  thee  if  thou  eatest  not,  and  on  that  account  blamest 
these  regulations."  Tertullian  would  therefore  find  in  these 
passages  only  this  sentiment,  that  no  worth  should  be  attached 
to  eatmg,  as  was  done  by  his  opponents,  and  so  he  would  make 
use  of  tliem  in  recommendation  of  fasting.  But  this  argu- 
ment could  only  affect  his  opponents  if  they  had  made  the 
mere  non-observance  of  fasts  a  principal  thing  in  religion.  But, 
according  to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  that  passage,  they  only 
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combated  the  tendency  which  attributed  to  certain  modes  of 
abstinence  such  importance  in  relation  to  the  kingxlom  of  God. 
In  the  same  way,  he  appealed  erroneously  to  the  passage  in 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  in  which  Christ  pronounces  blessed 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst.' 

When  his  opponents  discovered  in  the  introduction  of  new 
fast-days  a  Jewish  observance  of  days  and  times,'  Tertullian 
makes  a  reply  from  which  we  may  learn  how  little  he  entered 
into  the  full  meaning  of  those  words,  and  of  the  contrast 
made  by  the  apostle  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  stand- 
points. It  was  his  opinion  tliat  these  words  refen-ed  only  to 
the  obsei-vance  of  Jewish  feasts,  and  not  to  such  as  were  sub- 
stituted for  them,  and  in  correspondence  with  the  Christian 
stand-point.  His  view  of  the  celebration  of  Smiday,  which 
we  have  already  noticed,  is  founded  on  a  notion  of  this  kind. 
He  charged  his  opponents  with  inconsistency,  when  they  still 
celebrated  Christian  festivals  confined  to  certain  times,  as  he 
says,  "  For  if  in  Christ  there  is  a  new  creation,  there  must 
also  be  new  festivals ;  or  if  the  apostle  has  abolished  all  re- 
ligious celebration  of  times,  of  days,  and  months,  and  years, 
why  should  we  celebrate  the  Paschal  feast  yearly  in  the  first 
month  1  Why  do  we  .spend  fifty  days  from  that  time  in  all 
joyfulness  ?"  On  this  occasion,  also,  Tertullian  objects  to  his 
opponents,  that  they  felt  no  scruple  in  turning  the  Sabbath 
into  a  fast-day,  which  he,  as  a  Montanist,  considered  lawful 
only  for  the  Easter  Sabbath.  The  importance  which  he 
attached  to  this  difference  forms  one  of  the  distinctive  marks 
between  the  spirit  of  this  book  and  that  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  treatise  De  Oi'atione. 

His  opponents  might  have  easily  answered  this  objection  by 
adverting  to  the  distinction  of  the  ditfei'ent  sense  in  which  the 
festivals  were  celebrated  from  the  stand-point  of  Judaism  and 
from  that  of  Christianity  ;  in  reference  to  the  celebration  of 
the  feasts,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  new  Montanist  fasts, 
they  might  have  adhered  to  the  stand-point  of  Christian 
freedom,  which  was  confined  to  no  particular  times.  Yet, 
otherwise,  there  was  a  correct  conception  of  the  relation  of 
festivals  to  the  Christian  consciousness,  when  Tertullian  in 
another  passage  says,  in  reference  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  "Although  we  should  always  com- 
memorate the  sufferings  of  Clirist,  without  distinction  of 
hours,  yet  we  do  so  more  impressively  when  tlie  act  is  asf.o- 
*  Cap.  XV.  2  Ga!.  iv.  10 
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ciated  with  the  name  of  statio.  For  even  soldiers,  who  are 
never  unmindful  of  their  military  oath,  still  obey  it  more 
strictly  when  they  mount  guard ."  The  leading  thought  here 
is,  that  the  consciousness  of  the  redeeming  sufferings  of  Christ 
must  animate  the  whole  of  the  Christian  life,  but  that  the 
dies  stationuni  were  instituted  in  order  to  give  special  promi- 
nence to  an  event  that  ought  always  to  be  present  to  the 
Christian  consciousness.  The  error  only  lay  in  supposing 
that  the  exercises  of  devotion  on  the  dies  stationum  were 
better  suited  to  represent  the  consequences  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  than  what  might  take  place  in  the  whole  course  of 
Christian  life. 

Tertuliian,  in  vindicating  himself  from  the  charge  of  ai"bi- 
trary  innovation,  appeals  to  similar  new  institutions  on  the 
part  of  his  opponents'  solemn  assemblies  connected  with  fasts. 
Thus  he  says, — "  But  it  is  well  that  the  bishops  should  be  in 
the  habit  of  enjoining  fasts  on  all  the  people  ;  I  do  not  mean 
fjr  the  purpose  of  collecting  alms,^  according  to  your  capacity 
of  apprehension,  but  for  some  object  of  anxiety  I'elating  to  the 
chiu'ch."  We  here  perceive  the  objection  which  Tertuliian 
brings  against  his  opponents,  as  if  they  could  submit  to  those 
deprivations  only  for  charitable  purposes,  but  were  unable  to 
comprehend  the  spiritual  meaning  and  importance  of  fasting. 
He  concludes  thus, — "  Why,  then,  if  you  at  the  command  .of 
one  man  all  join  in  such  an  act  of  humiliation  (raTren'ocppoyTja-w) 
before  God,  do  you  blame  us  for  a  similar  union  in  feasts  and 
xerophagice  and  stationes  ?  unless,  perhaps,  we  offend  against 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  the  imperial  edicts  which  are 
opposed  to  private  meetings."  We  notice  here  a  sarcastic  tone, 
in  Tertullian's  insinuation,  that  his  opponents  were  too  ac- 
commodating to  the  civil  law,  too  timorous  in  their  obedience. 
Furtlier,  tlien,  he  appeals  to  the  holding  of  representative 
synods,  which  were  opened  with  united  prayer  and  fasting, 
in  Achaia,  where  the  ancient  spirit  of  league  had  influenced 
the  mode  of  managing  eoolcsiastical  affairs.  He  himself  had 
attended  .such  assemblies,  and  had  come  forward  to  vindicate 
them  when  they  were  attacked,  probably  as  innovations. 

When  the  opponents  of  Montanist  acts  of  abstinence  com- 
pared them  to  tliose  of  the  heathen,  Tertuliian  was  not  care- 
ful to  repel  the  charge  ;  he  admitted  the  analogy,  and  made 

'  The  bish  )p9  were  accustomed,  when  the  necessities  of  the  church 
were  urgent,  to  appoint  fast-days,  on  which  wliat  was  saved  by  abstU 
nence  was  tc    e  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  Christian*. 
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use  of  it  for  his  object.     He  even  appealed  to  the  heathen 
fasts   and   penitentiary   processions,  especially   as  they  were 
practised  in  that  part  of  Africa.     He  gives  a  striking  descrip- 
tion of  them.     "  Even  the  heathen  know  every  kind  of  self- 
humiliation  ;    (omnem  TaTr{iro<pp6vr](7ir.)     When  the  heavens 
are  torpid  and  the  year  is  dried  up,  bare-footed  processions  are 
announced,  the  magistrates  lay  aside  their  pui-ple,  the  fasces 
are  reversed,  they  invoke,  they  prepare  a  victim.     Moreover, 
in    some  colonies,  according  to  an  annual  custom,  they  are 
veiled  in  sackcloth,  and,  sprinkled  with  ashes,  importune  their 
idols.     The  baths  and  taverns  are  closed  to  the  ninth  hour  ; 
one  fire  burns  publicly  on  the  altars,  nor  is  water  kept  in  the 
dishes."  *      While  his  opponents  availed  themselves  of  such 
comparisons,  in  order  to  charge  the  Montanists  with  addiction 
to   heathen   practices,   Tertullian,   on   the    contrary,  sees  in 
these  very  practices  a  caricature  of  the  truth,  which  attains 
its  right  position  in  Christianity.     This  is  the  leading  idea 
which  we  have  already  found  in  Tertullian,  and  which  we 
have  seen  applied  by  him  to  the  relation  between  the  heretics 
and  the  catholics.      Everywhere  the  original   precedes   the 
falsification.     Error  is  a  false  imitation  of  truth  ;  the  mis- 
understood, falsely  applied  religious  element  is  the  ground- 
work of  superstition  ;  as  he  says  in  his  own  style,  "  The  devil 
is  a  zealous  imitator  of  divine  things."  ^     There  is,  indeed,  in 
what  Tertullian  says,  a  gi'eat  truth,  according  to  which,  in  all 
earlier  religious  stand-points  there  is  a  foreboding  of  Christi- 
anity,— a  consciousness  of  truth  at  the  basis  which  leads  to 
Christianity.     But  the  question  is,  what  is  the  tnith  that 
eveiywhere  lies  at  the  basis,  and  what  is  its  caricature  1     What 
forms  the  point  of  coimexion  with  Christianity,  and  what  the 
point  of  opposition  to  it  1     In  order  to  be  fully  competent  to 
resolve  these  questions,  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  peculiar 
nature    of  Christianity   is   absolutely   necessary.     But   that 
clear,   and   consequentially  developed   consciousness   on   the 
peculiar  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  and  heathenism 
was  wanting  to  Tertullian,  and  hence  he  failed  in  the  right 
application  of  that  truth.     Certainly  in  the  usages  of  heathen- 
ism to  which  he  appealed,  there  was  a  religious  truth  at  the 
basis,  a  consciousness  of  disunion  with  God,  the  need  of  re- 

'  Cap.  xvi. 

^  Cap.  xvi.  "  Hinc  divina  constabat,  quam  diabolus  divinorum 
semulator  imitatur.  Ex  veritate  mendacium  struitur,  ex  religioud 
superstitio  compingitur." 

VOL.   if-  K  E 
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conciliation  and  redemption.  But  this  feeling  was  not  cor- 
rectly understood.  The  need  could  not  attain  its  full  satis- 
faction :  the  nature  of  this  need  and  its  satisfaction  were  only 
to  be  found  in  Christianity.  The  consciousness  of  received 
redemption,  and  the  child-like  relation  to  God  founded  upon 
it,  was  necessary  to  remove  all  those  circumstances  and  usages 
which  proceeded  fifom  a  feeling  of  disunion  with  God  ;  and  a 
beclouded,  disturbed  state  of  Christian  consciousness  might 
be  traced  in  Montanism  to  its  contact  in  some  points  M-ith 
heathenism  and  Judaism.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that 
Teilullian  is  disposed  to  find  a  TaTrtiro(()poavvTi  even  among  the 
heathen.  The  use  of  this  word  in  a  religious  sense  peculiarly 
marks  the  contrast  between  the  Christian  and  the  ancient 
world  ;  but  where  the  feeling  of  disunion  with  God  was  strong 
in  the  heathen  world,  as  was  especially  the  case  in  the  religious 
forms  derived  from  the  East,  and  in  the  last  times  of  the 
declining  ancient  world — there  those  acts  of  self-renunciation 
were  practised,  which,  nevertheless,  as  they  were  not  connected 
with  the  consciousness  of  redemption,  and  proceeded  from 
fear,  not  from  love,  were  something  totally  different  from 
what  corresponds  to  the  Christian  idea  of  raTreiwcppoaviT}. 
Here  again  we  detect  a  fundamental  error  of  Tertullian  and 
of  Montanism, 

At  this  time  a  controversy  arose,  similar  to  that  which  is 
treated  of  in  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  on  tJie 
veiling  of  females,  especially  in  the  public  meetings  of  the 
church.  All  the  churches,  Greek  and  Roman,  agreed  in  allow- 
ing married  women  to  appear  veiled  in  their  assemblies.  This 
was  considered  as  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid 
dowTi  by  the  apostle  Paul.  It  was  thought  that  in  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Epistle  which  contained  an  application  of  geneial 
principles  of  Chiistian  prudence  to  certain  temporal  and  local 
relations,  directions  might  be  found  which  would  be  available 
for  all  ages.  There  were,  indeed,  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  would  induce  the  apostle  to  communicate  that  advice. 
But  a  distinction  in  the  custom  existed  in  reference  to  virgins. 
In  Greece,  and  some  parts  of  the  East,  virgins  as  well  as  mar- 
ried women  were  allowed  to  be  veiled  in  public;  which  pro- 
bably arose  from  early  heathen   customs.^       Some  persona 

'  As  appears  from  TertuUian's  words,  De  Virg.  Veland.  cap.  ii.  "  Per 

Grteciam  et  quasdam  barbarias  ejus"  (bordering  districts  into  which 
Cliristianity  had  found  eulrauce — allowing  the  reading  to  be  correct — 
ftuionft  tr.besuot  beionginy  to  the  Roman  Empire)  "  plures  ecclesise  vii> 
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maintained  that  the  word  yvt'i]  in  Paul's  Epistle  denoted  the 
female  sex  in  general ;  others,  that  it  meant  only  married 
women.  Virgins  who  had  resolved  not  to  marry  were  every- 
where veiled;  but  in  those  countries  they  laid  aside  the  veil 
iti  the  Christian  assemblies.  Tertulhan  justly  spoke  against 
{his  practice,  as  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  virgins  by  thus 
iistinguishing  them  in  pubUc  meetings,  and  as  exposing  them 
to  dangerous  temptations.  "  Do  the  vii'gins,"  he  asked,  "adorn 
the  church,  or  does  the  church  adorn  the  virgins,  and  com- 
mend them  to  God  ?"  Hitherto,  a  difference  of  usage  in  this 
respect,  as  in  many  other  outward  things,  had  existed  without 
disturbing  Christian  union.  But  now  the  Montanists,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  utterances  of  their  prophets,  required  the 
"virgins  to  be  veiled,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Roman  churclv 
wished  the  ancient  usage  handed  down  fi-om  the  early  Romam 
bishops  to  be  regarded  as  an  universal  law. 

Tertullian,  who  already  in  his  book  Be  Oratione,  and  after- 
wards in  a  Greek  work,  had  handled  this  subject,  composed  a 
polemical  discourse  upon  it  in  the  Latin  language.  However 
unimportant  in  itself  the  subject  might  be  which  was  here 
discussed,  it  gave  Tertullian  an  opportunity  of  setting  forth  in 
connexion  with  it  many  important  points  of  the  Montanist 
system.  He  was,  as  we  have  already  seen  on  several  occasions, 
as  a  Montanist,  an  impugner  of  a  one-sided  traditional  ten- 
dency  in  the  church,  which  mechanically  held  fast  to  what 
had  been  once  established.  He  did  not  satisfy  himself  with 
the  authority  of  mere  establishment ;  he  would  not  be  over- 
ruled by  the  authority  of  this  or  the  other  church  which 
boasted  of  its  ancient  traditions;  internal  grounds  weighed 
more  with  him  than  mere  establishment.  He  required  the 
ratio  along  with  the  tradition.  And  now  the  new  revelations 
of  the  Paraclete  came  as  a  reinforcement,  by  which  what  was 
formerly  doubtful  was  decided,  and  the  church  was  carried  on 
to  a  higher  stage  in  its  development.  But  here,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  many  indications,  he  had  to  combat  with  the  arro- 
gant claims  of  the  Roman  church.  He  alludes  sarcastically  to 
persons  who  appealed  to  the  authority  of  their  predecessors, 
the  succession  of  the  Roman  bishops.  When  the  Roman 
church  advanced  claims  for  special  consideration  as  an  Ecclesia 
Apostolica,  he  gave  its  advocates  to  understand  that  thci'e 
were  other  Ecclesioe  Apostoiicce,  who  had  even  greater  light  to 

gines  suas  abscondunt.  Est  et  sub  hoc  coelo  institutum  istiid  alicubi  ne 
tiuis  gentilitati  Grecanicae  aut  barbaricee  consuetudincm  illam  adscribaU" 
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speak ;  as  he  says,  "  1  have  appealed  to  those  churches,  which 
were  founded  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  by  apostolic  men, 
and,  I  think,  earlier  than  certain  people;"  which  no  doubt 
refers  to  the  high  antiquity  claimed  by  the  Roman  church. 
Speaking  against  the  appeal  to  tradition,  he  says  that  against 
the  truth  no  other  rule  can  make  itself  valid:  no  lengih  of 
time,  no  authority  of  persons,  no  privilege  of  certain  districts; 
and  he  intimates  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  tradition ; 
that,  iinconsciously,  elements  of  falsehood  will  mingle  with 
tradition,  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  falsehood  will  be  strong 
enough  to  make  head  against  truth  itself.  "  Hence,"  he  says, 
'•  a  custom  set  on  foot  l3y  ignorance  or  simplicity,  in  course  of 
time  acquires  the  force  of  habit,  and  thus  maintains  itself 
against  the  truth.  But  om*  Lord  Jesus  Christ  calls  himself 
the  Truth,  not  Custom.  And  if  Christ  be  always,  and  before 
all,  equally  is  truth  eternal  and  ancient.  Let  those  persons 
consider  this,  to  whom  that  is  new  which  in  itself  is  old.  Not 
novelty,  but  truth,  refutes  heresies.  Whatever  contradicts 
truth  is  a  heresy,  even  though  it  be  an  ancient  custom."  Here 
we  find,  if  we  develop  the  full  meaning  of  this  language,  the 
principle  that  true  tradition  is  that  which  proceeds  from 
Christ:  whatever  springs  not  from  that  source  is  polluted; 
what  comes  forth  as  a  novelty  against  an  ancient  error  can 
justly  defend  itself  by  the  inward  might  of  truth  against  any- 
thing erroneous  that  in  length  of  time  has  acquired  the  supre- 
macy. The  idea  of  heresy  is  here  far  too  widely  extended,  if 
heresy  and  error  are  deemed  identical;  but  yet  this  idea  is 
brought  within  narrower  limits,  if  we  connect  with  it  the  anti- 
thesis including  the  reference  to  Christ,  and  that  which,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  Tertulliau  distinguishes  as  the  essence 
of  the  Gospel. 

Tertullian  thought  that  the  new,  as  opposed  to  the  old  and 
established,  was  no  mark  of  tlie  heretical;  but,  according  to 
his  view,  to  designate  the  heretical  as  such,  this  mark  must  be 
added,  that  a  doctrine  made  its  appearance  in  opposition  to 
the  original  fundamental  truth  warranted  by  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles  in  all  the  churches.  Now,  in  what  does  Tertullian 
place  this  foundation  of  the  genuine  apostolic  tradition,  from 
which  no  one  may  venture  to  swerve '?  He  gives  such  a  list 
of  essential  doctrines,  not  a  system  of  definite  ideas,  but  pure 
facts,  the  facts  of  the  announcement  of  salvation  which  have 
Christ  for  their  central  point.  "  Belief  in  one  God  almighty. 
Creator  of  the  world,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  born  of  tho 
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Virgin  Mary,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  who  rose  again 
the  third  day,  ascended  to  heaven,  now  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  will  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  by 
whom  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  This  he  terms 
"  the  sole,  immovable,  and  unalterable  rule  of  faith." '  All 
progressive  development  of  Christianity  must  proceed  on  this 
foundation ;  but  while  this  is  firmly  retained,  still  there  must 
be  a  progressive  development  effected  by  the  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Spirit :  there  must  be  no  standing  still.  "  Only  let 
this  law  of  faith  remain,"  he  says,  "  and  other  things  relating 
to  discipline  and  Christian  conduct  will  allow  the  novelty  of 
coiTection,  the  grace  of  God  continuing  to  work  even  to  the 
cud.  For  what  would  this  be,  if,  while  Satan  works  con- 
tinually, and  adds  daily  to  the  inventions  of  evil,  the  grace 
of  God  were  to  cease,  or  leave  off  to  advance  1  On  this 
account,  the  Lord  has  sent  the  Paraclete,  that  since  human 
mediocrity  cannot  receive  all  things  at  once,  it  may,  by  little 
and  little,  be  directed  and  led  to  perfection,  by  that  substitute 
of  the  Lord,  the  Holy  Spirit."  And  he  appeals  to  Christ's 
promise  of  the  futm'e  influences  of  the  Paraclete,  as  being- 
threefold,  namely,  the  perfecting  of  the  moral  element,  the 
unfolding  the  meaning  of  holy  writ,  and  the  purer  knowledge 
of  truth  generally.^  He  acknowledges  that  the  supernatural, 
tis  well  as  the  natural,  must  follow  the  law  of  successive  deve- 
lopment. Here  he  appeals  to  the  unity  that  pervades  the 
woi'ks  of  God,  the  one  law,  as  in  the  development  of  the  na- 
tural creation,  so  in  the  new  creation  of  which  revelation  is  the 
instrument.  "  Nothing,"  he  says,  "  is  without  its  age :  all  things 
wait  their  time.  '  There  is  a  time  for  everything,'  says  Eccle- 
siastes.  See  how  the  creation  itself  by  degrees  advo.nces  to  fruit. 
There  is  first  the  seed,  and  from  the  seed  the  shrub  arises,  and 
from  the  shrub  ascends  the  tree ;  then  the  branches  and  leaves 
acquire  strength,  and  the  whole  foi-mation  of  the  tree  is  com- 
pleted ;  then  the  swelling  of  the  bud,  and  the  flower  breaks 
forth  from  the  bud,  and  from  the  flower  the  fruit  opens ;  and 
this  last  is  for  some  time  rude  and  mis-shapen,  but  gradually 
growing  according  to  its  proper  age,  it  acquires  mellowness. 
Thus  also  it  is  with  righteousness  (for  there  is  the  same  God 
of  righteousness  and. of  the  ci'eation):  at  first  it  was  in  the 

'  "  Regula  fidei  sola  immobilis  et  irreformabilis." 

2  "  Quae  est  ergo  Paracleti  administratio,  nisi  htec,  quod  disciplina 
dirigitur,  quod  scripturae  revelantur,  quod  intellectus  reformatui,  quod 
ad  meliora  proficitur." 
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rudiments,  nature  fearing  God ;  then  through  the  law  and  the 
prophets  it  advanced  to  infancy ;  thence  through  the  Gospel 
it  grew  up  to  youth ;  and  now  by  the  Paraclete  it  is  arrived  at 
maturity.  For  he  alone  is  to  be  named  and  honoured  as  a 
master  by  Christ.  For  he  does  not  speak  from  himself,  but 
only  what  things  are  committed  to  him  by  Christ.  He  is  the 
only  forerunner,  for  he  is  the  only  one  who  comes  after 
Christ."  (Without  doubt,  Tertvillian  means  to  say,  that  the 
only  appeal  must  lie  to  the  preceding  revelations  of  the  Para- 
clete, whose  office  it  is  to  carry  on  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian truth :  that  the  only  appeal  is  to  the  authority  of  this 
divine  antecessor,  and  not  to  the  authority  of  men  as  forerun- 
ners, such  as  the  Roman  bishops.)  "  They  who  have  received 
him,  prefer  truth  to  custom.  They  who  hear  him  who  still 
prophesies,  and  not  merely  in  ancient  times,  veil  the  virgins." 
In  this  last  passage  is  contained  an  opposite  view  to  those  who 
maintained  that  with  John  the  Baptist  the  series  of  prophets 
was  closed. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  TertuUian  had  a 
right  conception  of  perfectibility  as  a  progressive  development 
of  Christianity.  This  progression  was  regarded  by  him  as 
depending  on  the  unchangeable  pecrdiar  nature  of  Christianity. 
Progressive  development  was  not  a  development  passing  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  Christianity,  but  moving  within  them. 
His  view  was  only  erroneous  in  this  respect,  that  what  should 
have  been  regarded  as  something  proceeding  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  Christianity  was  made  to  depend  on  the  authority 
of  an  order  of  prophets  who  assumed  the  supreme  guidance  of 
the  church.  This  was  afterwards  committed  by  the  catholic 
church  to  the  collective  body  of  bishops,  and  thus  the  Monta- 
nist  conception  passed  over  to  the  catholic,  which  was  specially 
developed  by  Vincentius  Lerinensis.  It  is  also  deserving  of 
notice,  how  the  individual  who  has  often  been  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  the  most  uncompromising  supernaturalism, 
and  who,  by  single  overwi'ought  expressions,  justified  the 
opinion,  endeavoured,  as  we  have  seen,  to  bring  the  superna- 
tural into  unison  with  the  natural,  the  kingdom  of  grace  into 
harmony  with  the  kingdom  of  nature.  Thus  he  appeals  to  the 
harmony  subsisting  between  holy  writ,  nature,  and  Christian 
discipline.  "Scriptuie,"  he  says,  "founds  the  law,  natvure 
testifies  to  it,  and  discipline  requires  it." 

As  he  found  in  an  original  consciousness  of  God  the  uncon- 
scious foreboding  of  Christianity,  and  a  point  of  connexion  for  it, 
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SO  he  thought  in  general,  that  what  was  deduced  from  the  nature 
of  man  as  the  offspring  of  God. — what  had  transpired  in  its 
development  pi'evious  to  Christianity, — must  point  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  stand  in  unison  with  it.  "  By  virtue  of  the  silent 
consciousness  of  nature,  the  divinity  of  the  soul  itself,  without 
men  being  conscious  of  it,  has  brought  tliis  into  the  use  of 
language,  as  also  many  other  things  which,  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, are  to  be  done  and  said,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  show  else- 
where." Tertullian,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  when  he  vindicates 
customs  or  manners  which  in  his  opinion  have  a  sound  inter- 
nal right,  the  ratio  for  tlie nisei ves, — agree  with  the  spirit  of 
Montanism, — or  were  conhrmed  by  an  express  oracle  of  the  new 
prophets,  makes  the  autliority  of  tradition  independent  of 
holy  writ,  here  rather  opposes  the  authority  of  Scripture  to 
tradition,  to  which  an  appeal  was  made.  "  Interpret  thy 
Scriptures,  which  custom  knows  not,  for  had  it  known  them, 
it  would  never  have  existed." 

Chronological  data  lead  us  to  place  in  the  series  of  works 
which  Tertullian  composed  when  a  Montanist,  his  treatise  De 
Pallio,  although  it  contains  no  internal  marks  of  Montanist 
views,  which  is  not  surprising,  since  the  subject  of  it  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  Montanist  controversies :  it  is  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  philosopher's  mantle  (rpt/iwi',  pallimn),  whicli  was 
ridiculed  by  the  people  of  Carthage  as  a  foreign  Greek  fashion, 
accompanied  by  a  satirical  discourse  against  the  extravagance, 
luxury,  and  corrupt  morals  of  that  degenerate  capital.  This 
mantle  was  the  distinctive  dress  of  heathen  philosophei's  and 
ascetics.  By  means  of  this  di-ess,  when  they  appeared  in 
public,'  they  attracted  much  attention,  collected  around  them 
troops  of  those  who  were  eager  after  knowledge  or  novelty, 
and  were  able,  if  it  were  not  their  aim  to  indulge  in  mere 
showy  declamation,  to  disseminate  on  such  occasions  salutary 
lessons.  Tiiose  persons  among  the  heathen  who  were  distin- 
guished by  this  dress,  continued  to  wear  it  after  they  became 
Christians ;  and  Christians  who  were  ascetics  assumed  it  in 
order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  that  they  might  be  able  to  present  Chris- 
tianity as  tiie  new  philosophy  derived  from  the  barbarians  of 
the  East  to  the  groups  that  gathered  around  them.  We  may 
compare  this  with  the   conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  East 

'  Thus  Justin  Martyr  tells  us  that  when  a  person  saw  him  in  the 
philosopher's  mantle,  he  saluted  him  with  the  words,  <pi\6aopt  x°-^P^>  ■I'l'i 
■ought  to  converse  with  him  on  higher  subjects.     i>iul.  c.  Tryph.  init. 
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Indies,  who  represented  themselves  to  be  Saniahs  from  the 
West;  which,  if  nothing  else  were  added  inconsistent  with  the 
truth,  might  in  itself  be  a  blameless  external  accommodation. 

Tertullian  represents  the  palliutn  as  justifjiug  itself  in  pre- 
ference to  the  toga,  the  dress  of  people  of  business,  against  the 
charge  of  a  life  not  generally  useful,  and  saying,  "  1  am  wont 
at  every  corner  of  the  street,  or  before  every  altar,  to  teach 
remedies  for  depraved  manners,  which  may  confer  soundness 
on  public  aftairs,  both  for  cities  and  empires,  more  than  thou 
canst  effect."  In  reference  also  to  the  use  which,  as  we  have 
remarked,  Christians  were  accustomed  to  make  of  the  pallium, 
Tertullian  closes  his  treatise  with  these  words :  "  Thus  the 
Fallium  speaks.  But  I  confer  upon  it  fellowship  with  i 
divine  institute  and  doctrine.  Rejoice  and  exult,  0  Pallium  \ 
a  better  philosophy  has  now  honoured  thee,  since  thou  hast 
begun  to  be  worn  by  Christians." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Tertullian  composed  this  treatise 
shortly  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  that  he  had 
put  on  the  ascetic  di'ess  as  a  Christian.  But  against  this  sup- 
position there  is  a  chronological  mark  which  obliges  us  to 
place  the  composition  of  this  treatise  in  the  time  when  Cara- 
calla  and  his  brother  Geta  had  already  received  the  dignity  of 
Augiisti  from  their  father  Septimius  Severus,  when  the  empire 
was  in  a  peaceful  state,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
the  Britons,  about  a.d.  208.  And  it  is  certain  that  Tertulliaji 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  at  least  ten  years  before. 
The  supposition  also  that  he  assumed  the  ascetic  di'ess  on  hia 
passing  over  to  Montanism,  has  the  chronology  against  it, 
since  he  appears  as  a  Montanist  in  writings  of  an  earlier  date. 
The  opinion  of  Salmasius  that  the  clergy  at  that  time  wore  a 
peculiar  dress,  and  that  this  was  the  pallium,  is  destitute  of 
any  proof;  and  it  is  in  nowise  probable  that  Tertullian  at  his 
entrance  into  the  clerical  order,  began  to  wear  the  pallium. 
It  is  most  probable  that  he  adopted  the  ascetic  mode  of  living 
at  some  later  period  of  life,  induced  by  external  or  internal 
causes,  perhaps  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  since  he  was  resolved 
never  to  marry  again.^ 

^  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  words  <pi'k6au<pos  and  olctktjttjs  were 
at  that  time  synonymous,  so  that  the  dress  of  the  philosophers  was  also 
the  dress  of  the  ascetics.  See  Artemidor.  Oncirocrit.  lib.  iv.  cap.  33, 
from  which  passage  we  may  learn  wliat  belonged  among  the  heathen  to 
the  life  of  an  ascetic.  'A\e'|ai/5pos  b  <pi\6tTocpos,  t/xeXe  Sh  aiir^  uvti  avSp) 
otTKTjTj  ovre  'j'd/noi',  oi/re  KOivwvias,  oin  ttAovtov. 


PART  III. 

THE   THIRD   CLASS   OP   TEETULLIAn's   WRITINGS. 
THE    DOGMATIC    AND    DOGMATIC-POLEMICAL    TREATISES. 


SECTION    I. 

TREATISES    OP     THIS     CLASS    COMPOSED     BEFORE    TERTULLIAN     BECAME   A 
MONTANIST. 

It  seems  most  suitable  to  begin,  our  review  of  tliis  class  ci 
TertuUian's  wi'itings  with  that  work  in  which,  without  entei-ing 
into  the  substance  of  the  controversy, — into  the  discussion  of 
any  particular  doctrines  with  heretics, — his  object  is  to  prove 
that  they  were  not  justified  in  propounding  any  new  doctrines, 
and  thus  to  construct  a  formal  argument  against  all  heresies  , 
this  Avork,  in  accordance  with  juridical  phraseology,  he  en- 
titled Prcescriptio  adversus  Hcereticos.  Here  the  question  arises 
whether  decisive  marks  of  Montanism  or  Anti-Montanism  are 
to  be  found  in  this  book,  or  at  least  such  as  will  determine 
with  some  probability  to  which  class  it  belongs.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  evident  from  his  own  words,  that  he  composed  tliis 
work  before  his  other  writings  in  controversy  with  particular 
heretics  or  any  particular  teachers  of  heresy  :  for  he  says  at 
the  close  of  it, — "  But  now  we  have  argued  generally  against  all 
heresies,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  back  by  certain  and  just 
and  necessary  rules,  from  making  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
disputes.  As  to  the  rest,  if  the  grace  of  God  favour  us,  we 
shall  give  a  special  answer  to  some  of  them."  *  Certainly, 
these  words  cannot  apply  to  the  short  notices  respecting 
heresies  that  follow  in  some  manuscripts,  but  only  to  all  his 

'  Cap.  xlv.  "  Sed  nunc  quidem  generaliter  actum  est  nobis  adversus 
^a?reses  omnes  certiset  justiset  necessariis  prsescriptionilnis  repellendas 
a  collatione  scripturarum.  De  reliquo,  si  Dei  gratia  aduuerit,  etiam 
epecialiter  quibusdam  respondebimus." 
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writings  against  them  ;  but  the  misunderstanding  of  these 
words  gave  i^ise  to  the  opinion,  tliat  something  was  wanting 
here,  which  was  supported  by  that  luisuitable  piece  added  by 
some  foreign  hand,  whicli  by  internal  evidence  disowns  Ter- 
tulhan's  authorship.  As  that  appears  so  clearly,  the  objection 
made  by  some,  and  lately  by  Von  Colin,'  amounts  to  nothing, 
that  Tertullian  in  some  of  those  polemical  writings  speaks  of 
this  book  as  if  he  had  then  first  resolved  to  compose  such  a 
work  at  some  future  time ;"  when  he  says,  for  instance,  in  one  of 
these  writings,  that  another  book  would  accomplish  the  task 
of  refuting  the  heretics  on  the  ground  of  their  novelty.  As 
Tertullian  personifies  such  a  book, — introduces  itas  acting, — he 
might  also  speak  thus  of  a  writing  already  composed,  whether 
by  a  foreign  hand  or  his  own  ;  especially,  if  Tei'tullian  in  that 
passage  refers  to  this  as  a  reason  why  he  entered  on  the 
actual  discussion  of  particular  heresies, — that  he  wished  not 
to  expose  himself  t«o  the  suspicion  of  distrusting  his  own 
cause,  by  always  having  recourse  to  that  formal  incompetence 
of  heretics  to  make  use  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  intimates 
that  he  had  already  written  a  book,  which  might  clear  him 
from  such  an  imputation.  But  indeed,  though  it  is  clear 
that  he  composed  this  work  before  his  other  dogmatic-pole- 
mical writings,  it  does  not  appear  from  that,  that  this  was 
written  before  he  embraced  Montanism  ;  for  it  would  be 
possible  that  all  his  writings  of  this  class  without  exception 
were  subsequent  to-  that  event.  It  is  conceivable,  that  at 
an  earlier  period  he  had  employed  his  pen  only  on  subjects  of 
apologetic  and  practical  importance,  and  that  Montanism  had 
awakened  in  him  a  more  dogmatic  and  polemic  tendency. 
The  Prescription  itself  might  have  been  used  by  the  Montanists, 
and  contains  in  itself  no  mark  whatever  of  being  non- 
montanist ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  Montanism  wished  to  ally 
itself  to  apostolic  tradition,  and  to  the  rule  of  faith  unani- 
mously adopted  in  all  the  chm-ches.  It  was  only  on  this 
foundation  that  he  maintained  a  progressive  development  of 
Christian  knowledge  and  of  Christian  life,  as  we  have  proved. 
Tertullian  in  this  book  allows  fi-ee  inquiry  as  long  as  it  is 

*  In  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  monograph. 

^  Contr.  Marc.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  "  Sed  alius  libellus  hiinc  gradum  sustinebit 
adversus  hjereticos  etiam  sine  retractatu  doctrinarura  revincendos,  quod 
hoc  sint  de  praescriptione  novitatis.  Nunc  quatenus  admittenda  congres- 
sio  est,  in  tardum  ne  compendium  prasscriptionis  ubique  advocatum 
diffidentiae  deputetur,  regulam  adversarii  prius  preete.xam,  ne  cui  lateat, 
in  qua  prinnpalis  qusestio  dimicatura  est." 
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kept  within  the  Umits  of  universal  dogmatic  tradition.  Only 
such  an  investigation  must  be  confined  to  a  subject  which 
will  leave  the  rule  of  faith  uninjured.'  And  in  another  place 
he  says, — "  As  long  as  its  form  remains  in  its  proper  order, 
thou  mayst  seek  as  much  as  thou  pleasest,  and  discuss  and 
give  full  scope  to  thy  curiosity,  if  anything  appears  to  thee  to 
hang  in  doubt,  or  to  be  involved  in  obscurity."  ^ 

Though  in  the  application  and  carrying  out  of  such  a 
prescription  against  heretics,  we  can  find  nothing  that  in  itself 
is  at  variance  with  the  character  of  Montanism, — though  it  is 
evident  that  Tertullian  as  a  Montanist  could  feel  no  scruple  in 
making  use  of  such  a  prescription, — ^yet  in  the  manner  of  dis- 
cussing it  in  tliis  book,  we  must  recognise  many  things  that 
bear  evidence  of  a  non-Montanist  spirit.  When  Tertullian 
spoke  of  what  might  be  doubtful  and  disputable,  when  he 
asserted  that  by  merely  expounding  the  Scriptures  the  heretics 
could  not  be  mastered,  who  made  everything  doubtful, — a 
person  so  filled  with  the  Montanist  spirit  and  Montanist  ideas, 
must  have  been  strongly  predisposed  to  appeal  to  the  new 
oracles  of  the  new  prophets,  by  which  so  many  things  hitherto 
doubtful  would  be  decided,  and  so  many  uncertain  things  be 
converted  into  certainties.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he 
could  be  very  far  from  making  such  an  appeal.  And  although 
in  this  treatise  it  was  only  his  business  to  maintain  the  stand- 
point which  he  and  the  Montanists  occupied  in  common  with 
the  church  against  the  heretics,  namely,  opposing  their  pre- 
tensions by  the  universally  acknowledged  authority  of  apo- 
stolic tradition,  yet  it  is  not  psychologically  probable  that  he 
could  have  refrained  from  making  at  least  some  allusion  to 
the  new  revelations  which  were  so  important  to  him  in  every 
respect.  He  says  that  if  any  one  should  meet  with  some- 
thing uncertain  and  obscure,  of  which  he  desires  a  solution, 
he  ought  to  apply  to  the  learned  among  his  Christian 
brethren  f  but  no  trace  can  be  found  of  any  mention  of  the 
new  prophets,  such  as  a  Montanist  must  have  felt  himself 
compelled  to   make.      And  yet  it  belonged,   according  to 

'  Cap.  xii.  "  Quseramus  ergo  in  nostra  et  a  nostris  et  de  nostro,  idque 
duntaxat,  quod  salva  regula  fidei  potest  in  quaestionem  devenire." 

^  Cap.  xiv.  "  Ceterum  manente  firma  ejui?  in  buo  online,  quantum 
libet  quaaras  et  tractes  et  omnem  libidinem  curiositatia  efiundas,  si  quid 
tibi  videtur  vel  ambiguitate  pendere  vel  obscuritate  obumbrari." 

^  Cap.  xiv.  "  Est  utique  frater  aliquis  doctor  gratia  scientiai  donatus, 
est  aliquis  inter  exercitatos  conversatus,  aliquid  tecum,  curiosius  tamen 
quaerens,"  &c. 
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TertuUian's  opinion,  to  the  office  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  new 
order  of  prophets,  to  cast  hght  on  the  meaning  of  holy  writ. 
Still  more  strongly  must  a  Montanist  have  been  induced  to 
make  such  a  reference,  when  the  subject  under  consideration 
is  the  promise  that  the  Paraclete  should  lead  into  all  truth, 
and  reveal  what  the  men  of  that  age  could  not  yet  apprehend. 
Certainly  Tertullian  might  as  a  Montanist,  in  controversy 
with  the  Gnostics,  who  accused  the  apostles  of  ignorance  and 
error  on  many  points,  have  adverted  to  the  distinction  between 
the  earlier  staud-point  of  the  apostles  when  unenlightened, 
and  their  later  stand-point  when  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  the  promise  made  to  them  of  the  Paraclete  ; — 
for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  not  denied  from  the  stand- 
point of  Montanism,  that  that  promise  referred  in  a  certain 
sense  to  the  apostles,  and  was  fulfilled  to  them,  although  in  a 
wider  sense  it  was  applied  to  the  new  era  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  new  prophets.  But  Tertullian  as  a 
Montanist  would  hardly  have  so  expressed  himself  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  to  take  no  account  of  that  further  application  of  the 
promise  which  was  so  important  to  him,  and  which  w^ouldhave 
aided  the  accusations  of  the  opponents  of  Montanism,  who  were 
unwilling  to  admit  the  fui'ther  application  of  that  promise. 
On  this  account  we  are  desirous  of  looking  more  closely 
at  these  passages  in  Tertullian.  He  says  against  the  Gnos- 
tics, who  appealed  to  Christ's  words,  "  Seek,  and  ye  shall 
find,"  to  show  that  Christ  himself  required  seeking  and 
inquiring,  that  it  must  have  been  very  different  when  Christ 
spoke  these  words  to  the  apostles,  who  at  that  time  had  not 
yet  partaken  of  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which 
they  would  know  all  things,  from  the  present  state,  when  the 
apostles  might  be  regai'ded  as  teachers  who  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  all  things  through  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  "  At  last  he  commanded  that  they  should  go 
■:o  teach  and  baptize  the  nations,  since  they  were  about  to 
receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  who  should  lead  them 

into  all  truth But  if  the  apostles,  who  were  destined 

to  be  teachers,  were  themselves  to  obtain  a  teacher  in  the 
Paraclete,  much  more  wall  the  direction,  "  Seek,  and  ye  shall 
find,"  be  inapplicable  to  us,  to  whom  the  doctrine  was  to 
come  directly  through  the  apostles,  as  it  did  to  the  apostles 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Indeed,  Tertullian,  in  this  passage, 
makes  use  of  the  rule,  which  he  applies,  according  to  his 
varied  polemical  bias,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes 
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on  tlie  other,  that  what  was  primarily  said  by  our  Lord 
iu  reference  to  the  apostles,  must  admit  of  universal  applica- 
tion to  Christians  generally  in  all  ages  ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  here  expresses  it,  shows  very  plainly  that  at  this 
time  he  had  no  intention  of  making  a  special  application 
of  this  promise  to  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete. 

"  Indeed,"  he  says,  "  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  which  have 
come  down  to  us  through  the  hearing  of  the  Jews,  are  set  forth 
for  all ;  but  most  of  them  being  directed  to  particular  persons, 
do  not  possess  for  us  the  property  of  an  exhortation,  but  are 
an  example."'  It  is  evident  that  Tertullian,  since  he  felt 
himself  compelled  to  mention  the  possible  general  application 
of  these  words,  could  so  much  the  less  have  omitted  to  repre- 
sent the  special  value  which  these  words  must  possess  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  Montanists  in  refei'ence  to  the  new  re- 
velations. He  would  in  this  way,  as  happens  here,  have,  in  fact, 
expressly  contradicted  his  own  Montanist  principles.  More- 
over, in  contradiction  to  Montanism,  he  refers  expressly  to 
the  apostles  the  words  of  Christ,  that  he  had  still  many  things 
to  say  which  the  men  of  his  age^  could  not  apprehend.  Also, 
we  might  here  mention  two  other  things  as  marks  of  non- 
Montanism,  though  without  attaching  any  great  importance 
to  them.  Tertullian  expresses  himself  in  one  passage^  as 
if  Peter  was  called  the  Rock  on  which  the  chiu'ch  is  built, 
and  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  was  given  him  by  Christ ; 
but  as  a  Montanist,  he  disputed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  appli- 
cation of  these  words  to  the  apostle  Peter  and  Roman  bishops 
as  his  successoi'S.  He  maintained  that  these  words  referred 
to  Peter  only  as  a  man  specially  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  all  spiritales  homines  equally  with  him.  Never- 
theless, by  what  Tertullian  here  says,  such  a  general  reference 
of  these  words  is  not  excluded.  Then,  too,  we  may  here 
notice  the  manner  in  which  he  regards  the  Roman  church 
and  the  Roman  bishops,  by  which  we  recognise  in  him  a  man 
reverencing  the  Roman  church  as  the  ecclesia  apostolica  for 
the  West,  and  still  maintaining  a  friendly  relation  to  the 
Roman  bishops.  We  know,  indeed,  that  as  a  Montanist  he 
was  involved  in  a  violent  schism  with  the  Roman  church, 
yet  we  would  not  confidently  pronounce  this  to  be  evidence 
of  the  non- Montanism  of  this  treatise ;  for  although  as  a 
Montanist  he  was  in  many  respects  an  opponent  of  the 
Roman  bishops  and  resisted  their  pretensions,  yet  he  might 
'  Cap.  viii.  *  Cap.  xxii.  *  Ibid. 
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forget  all  this  when  engaged  in  conflict  with  their  common 
enemies. 

But  for  the  later  post-montanist  origin  of  this  work,  what 
occurs  in  it  in  reference  to  Hermogenes  has  been  adduced ; 
for  Tertulliau,  as  a  Montanist,  violently  attacked  him,  and,  as 
we  see,  many  things  which  he  says  against  him  are  connected 
with  his  own  Montanism.  In  the  regula  Jidei,  which  Ter- 
tullian  quotes,  one  of  the  recensions  of  the  essentially  apostolic 
doctrine  which  form  the  basis  of  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed, 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  universe  from  nothing,  a 
reference  has  been  supposed  to  Hermogenes  as  the  impugner 
of  this  doctrine.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  reference 
cannot  with  any  certainty  be  proved  to  have  been  intended ; 
for  as  in  the  whole  contest  opposition  to  the  Gnostics  is 
treated  of,  and  this  opposition  is  a  leading  topic  throughout 
the  work,  everything  said  by  Tertullian  in  it  is  fully  accounted 
for.  But  certainly  in  two  passages  there  is  an  express  refer- 
ence to  Hermogenes,  yet  we  cannot  consider  the  fact  that 
Tertullian  appears  in  this  treatise  as  an  opponent  of  Hermo- 
genes, as  a  proof  that  it  was  not  written  till  after  Tertullian 
had  embraced  Montanism ;  for  as  we  must  have  already 
noticed  in  many  instances,  that  tendencies  and  ideas  which 
Tertulliau  had  adopted  before  that  event  were  taken  along 
with  him  into  Montanism  ;  so  before  he  passed  from  his 
Christian  stand-point  to  Montanism,  he  might  have  been 
an  opponent  of  one  who  assailed  the  creative  power  of  God 
by  a  doctrine  borrowed  from  the  schools  of  Grecian  philo- 
sophy, which  appeared  to  him  to  injure  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  j  and  the  opponent  of  one  who,  from  the  stand-point 
of  a  cold  objectivity  hateful  to  Tertullian's  glowing  Christian 
feeling,  was  not  afraid  as  a  paiiater  to  borrow  objects  for  his 
art  from  the  heathen  mythology.  We  know  too  little  respect- 
ing the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Hermogenes  and  the  exact 
date  of  Tertullian's  passing  over  to  Montanism,  to  adduce 
anything  against  such  a  supposition. 

This  treatise  of  Tertullian's  was  occasioned  by  the  imme- 
diate necessities  of  the  much-agitated  church,  as  it  was 
developing  itself  in  conflict  with  heretics.  It  was  matter  of 
experience  that  men  and  women  who  had  belonged  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  the  church,  had  acquired  great  reputation  in 
it,  and  hitherto  had  appeared  examples  of  firmness  in  the 
faith,  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  sects  that  were 
spreading  around  them ;  and  in  consequence,  many  of  the 
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■weaker  believers  were  sui-prised  and  disturbed.  The  thought 
might  well  arise  in  such  persons'  minds, — "  Must  not  these 
sects  have  right  on  their  side,  in  virtue  of  which  they  obtain 
access  to  so  many,  and  to  persons  of  such  character  V  As 
Tertullian  says,  "  There  are  people  who  are  struck  with 
astonishment  at  certain  persons  who  have  been  caught  by 
heresy,  and  are  built  up  to  ruin."'  Heretics  gain  an  entrance 
for  themselves,  first  and  chiefly,  by  appealing  to  holy  writ ; 
from  this  at  first  they  deduce  their  doctrine,  and  wish  thence 
to  carry  on  the  warfare  they  have  commenced  against  the 
church.  The  less  the  multitude  are  acquainted  with  the  his- 
torical records  of  religion,  the  less  are  they  exercised  in  the 
right  interpretation  of  them  ;  and  the  gi'eater  their  deficiency 
in  the  right  principles  of  interpretation,  so  much  more  easily 
are  they  the  prey  of  heretics.  On  this  account  Tertullian 
was  anxious  to  furnish  believers,  if  possible,  with  a  preserva- 
tive against  heresies  that  would  be  independent  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  scripture.  And  since  expeiience  had  proved  that 
nothing  was  gained  by  an  exegetical  dispute  in  which  men 
proceed  on  different  assumptions  and  principles,  and  the  weak, 
who  saw  that  heretics  could  always  adduce  reasons  for  their 
opinions,  were  thei-eby  led  astray,  Tertullian  thought  that 
he  must  seek  out  another  method  of  refuting  heretics,  and  of 
establishing  believers.  He  says,  "  Our  adversaries  urge  the 
Scriptures  upon  us,  and  by  this  their  boldness  they  unsettle 
some ;  and  in  the  actual  conflict  they  weary  out  the  strong, 
they  capture  the  weak,  they  dismiss  the  undecided  with 
scruples."  "  What,"  he  exclaims,  "  wilt  thou  gain,  who  art 
most  pi'actised  in  the  Scriptures,  when  if  thou  defendest  any- 
thing it  is  denied  by  thy  adversary,  and  if  thou  deniest 
anything  it  is  defended?  Thou  wilt  lose  nothing  but  thy 
voice  in  the  debate,  and  gain  nothing  but  worthless  praise  on 
account  of  the  blasphemy  of  thy  opponent.^  But  he,  if  there 
be  any  such  person,  for  whom  thou  enterest  into  discussion  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  thou  mayest  confirm  him  when  wavering, 

'  The  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  viii.  10,  seem  to  have  suggested  to 
Tertullian  this  singula/  phraseology ;  and  he  also  appears  to  use  the 
word  cedificare  in  an  ironical  sense. 

^  Dr.  Neander  in  his  translation  follows  the  reading  in  Semler's 
edition.  "  Nihil  conseiiueris,  nisi  vilem  do  lihisphematione  laudum  ;"' 
but  other  editors  read  ihe  latter  cause,  "nisi  bilem  de  blasphematioiic," 
omitting  "  laudem,"  which  is  adopted  in  Mr.  Dodgson's  translation, 
Oxford,  1842,  "  thou  wilt  gain  nothing  but  vexation  from  theil 
blasphemy."     Vide  Tertull.  Opera,  ed  Hender,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. — Tk. 
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will  lie  incline  to  truth,  or  rather  to  heresies  1  By  this  very 
thing  he  is  moved,  that  he  sees  thou  hast  made  no  progress, 
since  on  both  sides  the  affirming  and  den^nng  are  on  a  par  ; 
by  this  equal  altercation  he  goes  away  more  doubtful  than 
ever,  not  knowing  what  is  to  be  I'egarded  as  heresy." 

Before  we  follow  Tertullian  any  further  in  his  polemics, 
the  question  meets  us,  whether  he  writes  from  his  own  per- 
sonal experience  ;  whether  he  was  moved  to  compose  this 
treatise  by  an  immediate  necessity  arising  from  the  state  of  the 
church's  development  at  that  period,  and  had  in  view  a  parti- 
cular sect,  or  class  of  sects,  with  which  the  Western  church 
was  especially  called  to  combat — whether  a  definite  image 
was  presented  to  his  mental  vision,  or  whether  he  had  in  his 
mind  all  the  heresies  he  was  acquainted  with,  and  had  com- 
bined the  various  marks  which  suited  the  different  sects  with- 
out distinction,  because  he  washed  rather  to  animadvert  on 
what  was  common  to  all  these  heresies  in  their  opposition  to 
the  church,  rather  than  to  take  account  of  their  distinctive 
peculiarities.  One  thing  is  imdeniable,  that  though  Ter- 
tullian alludes  in  passing  to  other  heresies,  yet  the  image  of 
the  Gnostics,  whom  the  church  had  then  especially  to  combat, 
to  whom  Tertullian's  practical  spirit  formed  the  most  striking 
contrast,  and  against  whom,  or  their  teachers,  several  of  his 
writings  were  specially  directed,  stood  present  to  his  mind. 
But  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  in  view  all  the  classes 
of  Gnostics,  or  chiefly  a  certain  cection  of  them,  by  whom  the 
Western  church  was  peculiarly  annoyed.  When  Tertullian 
deduces  all  heresies  from  the  Grecian  philosophy,  we  Ttiust 
consider  that  he  was  acquainted  with  speculation  only  in  the 
form  of  Grecian  philosophy,  and  that  when  he  found  any 
peculiar  speculative  views  he  believed  that  these  could  be 
deduced  from  no  other  source  than  one  of  the  schools  of 
Grecian  philosophy.  The  truth  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  his 
remarks  is  the  formation  of  the  Gnostic  system  from  a  mingling 
of  foreign  speculative  and  Christian  elements.  Likewise  what 
Tertullian  says  respecting  particular  speculative  questions, 
with  which  tlie  heretics  as  well  as  the  philosophers  interested 
themselves,  suits  the  Gnostics  entirely,  but  not  the  leading 
tendency  of  Gnosticism,  that  of  Marcion.  Yet  Tertullian, 
who  saw  in  Gnosticism  only  the  common  element  of  oppo- 
sition against  the  simple  Christian  truth  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  had  certainly  neither  the  ability  nor 
the  disposition  to  investigate  and  understand  the  peculiar 
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points  in  which  ]\Iarcion  differed  from  the  other  (Jnostics. 
Everywhere  he  saw  only  the  derivation  from  the  one  source  of 
philosophical  schools.  It  is  evident  how  much  he  erred  in 
making  use  of  this  assumption,  and  how  little  he  was  capable 
of  understanding  the  peculiarities  of  Marcion's  mind,  when  he 
deduced  Marcion's  doctrine  of  the  one,  good,  holy,  merciful 
(Jod,  who  only  redeems  and  blesses,  but  never  punishes ;  the 
God  of  love, — a  doctrine  which  certainly  was  formed  onh' 
from  a  one-sided  exaggeration  of  the  peculiar  Christian  view 
of  the  Divine  attributes, — it  is  evident  how  he  erred,  I  say, 
when  he  deduced  this  fi'om  the  school  of  the  Stoics,  and 
ti-aced  back  the  idea  to  the  Stoic  ciTrcidcLu.  When  Tertullian 
says  of  the  heretics,  that  they  were  continually  appealing  to 
Christ's  words,  •'  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find,"  and  calling  for  con- 
tinued investigation  ;  this  applies  more  correctly  to  the  specu- 
lative Gnostics,  than  to  the  more  practical  Marcionites  ;  or 
we  must  so  understand  it,  that  they  said  this  only  in  opposi- 
tion to  unconditional  dependence  on  church  tradition  ; — that 
they  referred  only  to  continued  inquiry  after  what  was  the 
original,  unadulterated  docirme  of  Christ  which  they  wished 
to  purify  from  the  adulterations  of  the  Jewish  element  in  the 
traditions  of  the  church.  When  Tertullian  says  in  the  pas- 
sages we  have  quoted  respecting  the  heretics,  that  they  gained 
a  ready  entrance  for  themselves  by  appealing  to  holy  Avrit,  he 
only  asserts  what  will  apply  to  all  the  Gnostics.  Although  it 
was  not  true  earnestness  with  which  they  so  zealously  ap- 
peale^i  to  the  Bible,  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  frequently  em- 
ployed quotations  from  the  Bible  in  order  to  gain  an  entrance 
for  their  doctrines.  Especially  they  made  use  of  the  parables 
which  could  be  most  easily  employed  with  exegetical  arbitra- 
riness in  the  absence  of  sound  principles  of  interpretation,  for 
the  purpose  of  insinuating  strange  doctrines.  Tertullian,  as 
well  'as  Irenseus,  informs  us  that  the  heretics  adopted  such 
means.  But  it  was  the  school  of  Marcion  in  w^hich  the  New 
Testament  biblical  element  prevailed  in  opposition  to  that  of 
tradition,  and  which  was  actuated  by  real  earnestness  to  prove 
their  doctrines  from  the  New  Testament  records,  as  fer  as 
they  received  them,  and  which  proceeded  uprightly  on  the 
principle,  to  acknowledge  nothing  as  Christian  doctrine  which 
could  not  be  derived  from  that  source.  The  Marcionites  were 
also  most  capable  of  gaining  access  by  this  method  ;  it  was 
very  difficult  to  carr.'  mi  an  exegetical  dispute  with  them, 
because  in  many  points  they  had  the  truth  on  their  side,  and 
TOL.  n.  vv 
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could  reproach  their  opponents  with  minghng  a  Jewish 
element  with  primitive  Christianity,  and  with  not  under- 
standing and  examining  the  whole  depth  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. The  Mareionites  also  had  spread  more  extensively 
than  any  other  sect,  in  the  Western  church,  and  could  call 
forth  a  man  of  Tertullian's  eminence  to  the  conflict.  When 
he  disputes  with  adversaries  wl\o  charge  part  of  the  apostles 
with  ignoi'ance  of  true  Christianity,  and  appeals  to  the  fact 
that  Peter  himself  was  accused  by  Paul  of  a  Judaizing  cor- 
ruption of  Christianity,'  we  find  here  a  trace  of  Marcion.  But 
one  passage  in  which  Tertulliau  describes  the  conduct  of  the  he- 
retics, is  peculiarly  important  for  deciding  the  question,  what 
party  be  chiefly  had  in  vicAV  in  his  polemics.  He  says,^  "  I  will 
not  omit  a  description  of  lieretical  conduct,  how  worthless, 
how  earthly,  how  hiiman  it  is  ;  without  dignity,  without  autho- 
rity, without  discipline  ;  corresponding  to  their  faith.  First  of 
all,  it  is  uncertain  who  is  catechumen,  who  is  a  believer  among 
them ;  they  all  alike  approach^ — they  pray  alike ;"  (that  is,  they 
all  take  part  in  the  same  prayers  ,  there  are  no  special  prayers 
for  the  catechumens  and  for  the  baptized ;  at  the  prayers 
preparatory  to  the  Supper  the  catechumens  were  not  dis- 
missed ;)  "  also  the  heathen,  if  they  come  in,  they  will  cast 
that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  and  pearls  before  swine  ;" 
(this  no  doubt  refers  to  the  celebration  of  the  holy  supper,  at 
which  heretics  and  heathens  were  allowed  to  be  present ;  Ter- 
tullian  does  not  allow  the  reality  of  the  holy  supper  among 
heretics,  nor  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  with  them).  "  The 
neglect  of  discipline  they  regard  as  simplicity ;  and  the  atten- 

'  Cap.  xxiii.  "  Proponunt  ergo,  ad  sugillandam  ignorantiam  aliquam 

postolorum,  quod  Petrus  et  qui  cum  eo  erant,  repiehensi  siiit  a  Paulo." 

2  Cap.  xli. 

■  "  Pariter  adeunt."  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  here  to  supply 
ecclesiam  or  eucharistiam,  sacram  cceimm : — whether  the  meaning  is, 
they  come  in  the  same  manner  to  church  at  the  public  assemblies,  there 
is  no  particular  place  appointed  for  the  baptized  and  the  catechumens, 
)U  remain  assembled  together ;  the  catechumens  are  not  dismissed  at 
ihe  celebration  of  the  communion,  when  the  prayers  begin ; — or,  whether 
the  meaning  is,  they  are  equally  admitted  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Bupper.  But  this  cannot  be  understood  as  if  the  catechumens  actually 
partook  of  the  holy  supper  along  with  the  baptized.  Such  a  custom,  to 
admit  unbaptized  persons  to  partake  of  the  holy  supper,  certainly  could 
never  have  existed.  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  explanation  must  be 
untrue.  But  it  may  be  understood  to  mean,  that  all  persons  were  per- 
mitted to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  supper,  as  in  all  that 
follows  the  reference  is  to  the  supper ;  and  thus  the  meaning  will 
amount  to  the  explanation  first  givei' 
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tion  we  pay  to  it  they  call  cajolery ; '  they  make  peace  with 
all  indiscriminately,"  (that  is,  they  hold  church  communion 
with  all,  without  distinction,)  "  it  signifies  nothing  to  them 
•what  differences  of  doctrine  are  found  among  them,  provided 
they  \mite  in  impugning  the  one  truth.  All  promise  know- 
ledge. The  catechumens  are  perfect  before  they  are  taught  : 
even  the  female  heretics,  how  forward  !  who  venture  to  teach, 
to  dispute,  to  practise  exorcisms,  to  promise  cm-es,  perhaps 
even  to  baptize  !  Their  ordinations  are  rash,  careless,  incon- 
stant. At  one  time  they  appoint  neophytes  ;  at  another 
time,  men  bound  to  the  world,"  (that  is,  who  are  connected 
with  certain  state  oilices ;  for  already  a  law  of  the  churcli 
existed,  that  no  one  b(.)und  munerihus  publicis  should  venture 
to  enter  the  clerical  calling,  since  it  was  presumed  that  the 
undertaking  of  such  worldly  business  was  quite  inconsistent 
with  that  vocation ;)  "  sometimes  our  apostates,  that  they  may 
bind  them  to  tliemselves  by  the  glory  (of  station),  since  they 
cannot  by  truth.  Nowhere  is  promotion  easier  than  in  the 
camp  of  rebels,  since  simply  to  be  there  is  a  merit.  There- 
fore one  man  is  bishop  to-day,  another  to-morrow  ;  to-day  he 
is  a  deacon,  who  to-morrow  will  be  a  reader  ;  to-day  he  is  a 
presbyter,  who  to-morrow  will  be  a  layman  ;  for  even  on  lay- 
men they  confer  priestly  offices." 

It  is  evident  that  TertulUan  in  this  passage  had  principally 
some  one  definite  painty  in  his  tlioughts  whose  general  features 
he  has  delineated ;  at  least,  what  he  says  will  not  apply  to  all 
the  Gnostics.  Many  of  them  aimed  at  establishing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Catholic  hierarchy  that  was  then  forming,  a  hier- 
archy of  another  kind,  a  more  intellectual  hierarchy.  Among 
them,  the  line  of  demarcation  was  very  strongly  marked 
between  the  consecrated  and  the  unconsecrated,  and  the  dif- 
ferent ranks.  Certainly,  a  striving  after  simplicity  could  not 
be  asserted  of  the  majority  of  them;  there  was  too  much 
pomp  and  show.  The  first  part  of  Tertullian's  description 
would  suit  exactly  only  that  party  whose  image,  as  we  have 
seen,  must  have  been  vividly  present  to  him  while  composing 
this  treatise.  It  was  Mai'cion's  school,  which,  as  it  was  opposed 
to  the  intermixture  of  Jewisli  and  Christian  elements  in  the 
CatlioHc  chmxh,  was  not  less  so  to  the  hierarchy  that  was 
springing  up,  to  the  injury  of  the  universal  Christian  priest- 
hood,     riiis  it   was  that  wished  to  restore  everywhere  the 

'  "  Simplic-itatem  vol  nut  esse  prostnitionem  discipliute,  cujus  pcncR 
nos  e  iruiu  luaocinium  vocant." 
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original  apostolic  simplicity,  aiid  accused  the  church  of  having 
disturbed  it.  But  if,  on  the  cue  hand,  Marcion's  school  waa 
justified  in  its  opposition  to  the  rising  hierarchical  element 
that  threatened  to  overpower  the  original  universal  pi'iest- 
liood  of  (Christians,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  was  likely  to  carry 
its  opposition  too  fai",  when  it  insisted  that  everything  was  to 
be  literally  retained  as  it  was  understood  to  be  laid  down  in 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  in  which,  notwithstanding,  various  stages 
of  development  may  be  distinguished;  and  hence  this  school 
set  itself  against  all  historical  development,  even  what  might 
proceed  from  a  sound  Christian  element.  We  recognise  here 
specifically  the  opposition  among  the  Marcionites  to  the 
newly-formed  sepai-ation  of  the  various  parts  of  divine  worship, 
that  in  wliich  all  the  unbaptized  might  take  a  part  and  that 
which  only  the  baptized  would  have  a  right  to  attend, — the  dis- 
tinction between  what  was  afterwards  called  the  7tiissa  catechu- 
menorum  and  the  missa  Jideliuni.  As  we  may  perceive  by  the 
language  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  23,  originally 
every  one  without  distinction  might  frequent  the  meetings  of 
the  church,  and  remain  as  long  as  he  pleased ;  there  was  no 
distinction  of  classes,  according  to  wliich  some  might  remain 
while  others  would  be  obliged  to  withdraw.  Facilities  were 
given,  that  those  who  were  not  Christians  miglit  derive  in- 
struction from  what  took  place  in  Christian  worship.  It  was 
desired,  as  appears  from  the  language  of  Paul,  that  thus  those 
who  were  without  the  pale  of  the  church  might  be  induced  to 
enter  it.  But  afterwfu-ds  it  gave  offence  for  the  unbaptized  to 
join  in  all  the  devotions  of  the  faithful,  and  particularly  to  be 
jiresent  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  supper.  It  became  cus- 
tomary to  dismiss  all  the  unbaptized,  not  excepting  the  cate- 
cliumens — all  persons,  in  short,  who  were  not  authorized  to  be 
communicants — before  offering  the  prayers  that  were  introduc- 
tory to  the  celebration  of  the  supper.  Marciou,  who  was 
J  ways  zealous  for  the  pi-eservation  of  apostolic  simplicity,  who 
looked  on  the  new  arrangements  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and 
juickly  detected  anything  hierarchical,  set  himself  against 
^his  separation  of  the  two  pails  of  divine  service.  In  his 
opinion,  the  holy  supper  could  not  be  desecrated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  catechumens;  and  he  was  desirous  that  for  the 
future  they  should  take  a  part  in  all  the  devotions.  We  know 
from  Jerome's  quotation  in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  ch.  vi.  6,  that  Marcion  thus  explained  that 
verse, — thxt  catechumens  should  share  in  all  good  things  with 
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Christians  who  were  already  baptized;  which  he  referred  to 
the  full  participation  in  the  whole  of  the  piiblic  service.  Cer- 
tainly, Marcion  coi;kl  not  with  perfect  justice  appeal  in  this 
respect  to  t  e  pattei'n  of  the  apostolic  church;  for  since  that 
time  another  relation  had  been  constituted,  which,  indeed, 
might  have  given  occasion  to  this  new  arrangement  of  the  two 
parts  of  public  worship.  In  the  apostolic  church,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  holy  supper  was  of  itself  separated  from  that 
part  of  woi'ship  in  which  all  the  unbaptized  could  join;  for  it 
was  then  not  connected  with  the  service  which  was  held  in  the 
morning,  bnt  closely  connected  with  that  common  meal  ot 
believers  which  was  taken  in  the  evening,  the  agape ;  and  in 
this  naturally  none  but  those  could  join  wlio  had  already  been 
incorporated  in  the  church  by  baptisiii.  But  the  case  was 
altered  when  the  supper  was  separated  from  the  agape,  and 
made  a  part  of  the  morning  service.  Tliis  probably  gave 
occasion  to  that  separation  hetween  the  missajidelium  and  the 
missa  catechumenorum,  which  was  opposed  by  Marcion. 
Without  doubt  also,  we  I'ecognise  in  what  Tertullian  says  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  the  F)xesc7'i/itio  respecting  the  non- 
separation  of  the  catechumens  and  the  baptized,  a  mark  of 
Marcionite  views.  So  likewise  in  all  that  is  said  of  the  want 
of  a  proper  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the  laity,  i'he 
spirit  of  Marcion  led  him,  no  doubt,  to  uphold  the  principle  of 
the  nniversal  priesthood.  Yet  we  hy  no  means  maintain  that 
Tertullian,  in  the  whole  of  this  delineation,  was  thinking  only 
of  the  Marcionite  party.  Although  he  borrowed  from  the 
Marcionite  party  the  outlines  of  the  picture  he  has  here 
drawn,  still  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with  that ;  but  as  he 
was  disposed  to  combine  all  that  was  heretical,  in  its  opposi- 
tion against  the  church,  into  one  picture,  a  pictiu'e  which  he 
would  readily  distort  into  caricature,  he  would  easily  intro- 
duce into  this  general  picture  several  other  traits  which  were 
borrowed  from  other  very  different  appearances  among  the 
sects.  What  he  says  of  the  position  of  females  in  the  church 
may,  indeed,  have  occurred  in  other  gnostic  parties;  but  it 
hardly  suits  the  Marcionite  sect,  since  Marcion,  who  adhered 
firmly  to  Paul,  would  have  strictly  obseiwed  the  injunction 
that  women  should  keep  silence  in  the  churches.  But  may 
we  not  discern,  in  the  repi'oach  which  Tertullian  casts,  in  the 
conclusion,  on  the  heretics,  a  trace  of  what  is  not  montanist  1 
For  could  the  Montanist,  who  had  prophetesses  at  the  head  of 
his  party, — wh  ■  found  females  in  liis  churches  that  boasted  of 
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divine  visions  and  dreams,  from  whom  diBclosiires  respecting  the 
invisible  world  and  healing  of  diseases  were  sought; — could 
such  a  person  have  thus  expressed  himself  in  controversy  ? 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  therefore  appear  that  , 
Tertullian,  among  the  various  heretics,  had  the  Gnostics  espe- 
cially in  view ;  that  he  brought  together  all  that  was  gnostic 
without  distinction,  and  yet  in  many  of  his  references,  the 
Marcionite  sect  was  particularly  present  to  his  mind. 

Now,  as  Tertullian  aimed  to  satisfy  those  persons  who  had 
been  stumbled  at  the  withdrawal  of  Christians  of  both  sexes 
from  important  stations  in  the  church,  he  was  obliged  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  which  had  occasioned  their  surprise. 
He  ui'ged  that  all  Christians,  however  advanced,  still  remained 
men  liable  to  sin,  and  therefore,  if  they  were  not  watchful  over 
themselves,  might  yield  to  temptation.  He  would  allow  no 
respect  of  persons.  We  recognise  his  untrammelled  spirit, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  in  other  instances,  would  not  bow  to 
the  authority  of  the  martyrs.  He  says,  "  What  then,  if  a 
bishop,  if  a  deacon,  if  a  widow,  if  a  virgin,  if  a  teacher,  if  even 
a  martyr,  were  to  fall  from  the  rule  of  faith ;  on  that  account, 
sliall  heresies  appear  to  occupy  the  place  of  truth  ?  Are  we 
to  prove  the  faith  by  the  persons,  or  the  persons  by  the  faith  1 
No  one  is  wise,  no  one  faithful,  no  one  great,  except  a  Chris- 
tian.    But  no  one  is  a  Christian  unless  he  persevere  to  the 

end Do  we  wonder  concerning  his  churches,  if 

they  are  deserted  by  some,  since  these  things  which  we  suffer 
show  us  to  be  Christians,  after  the  example  of  Christ  himself" 
He  adduces  the  example  of  Saul,  and  David,  and  Solomon, 
and  then  adds,  "  For  it  was  reserved  for  the  Son  of  God  alone 
to  remain  without  sin."  He  then  goes  on  to  remark,  that  the 
fall  of  such  persons  had  probably  been  for  a  long  time  pre- 
paring in  their  internal  state ;  that  those  persons  who  appeared 
to  belong  to  the  number  of  true  believers,  did  not  really  belong 
to  them  in  their  internal  character.  Men  might  be  deceived 
by  the  outward  appearance;  God  alone  sees  the  interior,  and 
knows  his  own.  Thus  he  regards  the  rise  of  hei'esies  as  a  sifting 
process,  in  order  to  separate  the  genuine  and  spurious  elements 
among  Christians.  He  looks  upon  that  which  to  others  ap- 
peared rather  as  injurious  and  dangerous,  as  advantageous  on 
the  whole  for  the  development  of  the  church.  He  recognises 
the  fact,  that  as  evil  in  general,  without  losing  its  character  of 
crinainality,  must  serve  for  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  according  to  a  higher  law  of  the  universe,  so  also  heresies 
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in  particular,  witliout  being  less  objectionable  in  themselves, 
may  be  of  service,  according  to  a  higher  law,  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  church.' 

But,  however  excellent  everything  is  which  TertuUian  here 
says  in  order  to  satisfy  the  rtiinds  of  the  weak,  and  however 
correct  his  remarks  on  the  relation  of  heresies  to  the  puriti- 
cation  of  the  church,  yet  he  was  too  much  implicated  in  a 
fierce  opposition  to  all  heretical  tendencies,  and  in  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  church  element,  to  be  able  to  explain  suffi- 
ciently the  phenomenon  which  had  occasioned  the  astonish- 
ment and  perplexity  of  his  weaker  brethren.  That  those 
heresies  could  find  access  to  such  persons  in  whom  it  was 
least  to  be  expected,  was  not  merely  and  in  every  case  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  deficiency  in  firm  faith  ;  but  the  ground  of 
it  lay  in  a  defect  belonging  to  the  conception  of  Christianity 
to  which  the  persons  alluded  to  had  been  accustomed :  it  lay 
in  a  defect  of  the  stand-point  of  the  churcli,  and  a  relative 
correctness  of  the  heretical  tendency  in  its  controversy  v\-ith 
the  church,  a  real  spiritual  necessity,  to  which  those  heretical 
tendencies,  though  in  a  delusive  manner,  promised  satisfaction. 
Thus,  what  has  been  said  will  find  its  application  in  the  spread 
of  gnostic  tendencies,  especially  as  they  were  exhibited  by  the 
Marcionite  party.  This  phenomenon,  that  even  persons  from 
whose  faith  and  mental  abilities  it  might  have  least  been  anti- 
cipated should  be  carried  away  by  heresies,  ouglit  to  have  led 
the  adlierents  of  the  church  stand-point  to  a  strict  self-exami- 
nation, whether  such  an  event  was  not  owing  to  some  defect 
and  blemish  in  that  stand-point  itself;  as  at  all  times  the 
circulation  of  erroneous  tendencies  should  arouse  all  who  are 
conscious  of  standing  in  the  truth  to  such  a  self-examination. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  TertuUian  was  too  confident  of  the  full 
and  entire  correctness  of  the  church  stand-point,  to  which  he 
then  adhered — was  too  much  attached  to  extreme  views — to  be 
capable  of  forming  a  free  judgment  respecting  heresies  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Catholic  church.  At  a  later  period,  many  defects 
of  the  common  church  stand-point  were  exposed  to  his  view 
by  Montanism,  to  which  he  had  attached  himself,  but  on  a 
side  which  was  allied  to  the  one-sided  peculiarities  of  his  own 
character;  so  that  in  order  to  have  appreciated  the  I'elative 

'  Cap.  XXX.  "Oportebat  enim  hsereses  esse,  nee  tamen  ideo  bonum 
ha;resi>,  quia  esse  cas  oporteliat,  quasi  non  et  malnm  o])oituerifc  esse. 
Nam  et  Dominum  tradi  oportcbat,  scd  vse  traditori,  ne  qui?  etiam  hinc 
hoereses  defbudat." 
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correctness  in  certain  heresies,  it  would  have  been  needful  for 
him  to  occupy  a  quite  different  stand-pcint,  at  the  fui'thest 
remove  from  his  own  peculiar  charactei. 

The  Gnostics,  in  justification  of  their  going  beyond  the 
common  belief  of  the  churcli  in  their  inquiries,  appealed  to 
the  words  of  Christ,  "  Seek  and  ye  shall  find,"  whicli,  indeed, 
refer  to  a  seeking  of  altogether  a  different  kind  than  that 
arising  from  a  speculative  interest;  and  the  lang-uage  of  Ter- 
tuUian  leads  us  to  understand  that  even  among  the  adherents 
of  the  church  tliere  was  a  pai'ty  disposed  to  free  inquiry  who 
appear  to  have  made  use  of  these  words  against  a  mere  tra- 
ditional faith  resting  on  authority.'  As  was  his  wont,  he 
indulges  first  of  all  in  an  exaggeration,  in  order  to  prove  to  his 
opponents  that  tliey  had  no  right  to  appeal  to  that  passage. 
He  so  narrows  the  meaning  of  these  words  as  to  make  them 
apply  only  to  the  time  when  they  were  uttered,  and  to  the 
Jews  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  He  supposes  that  since 
it  was  still  uncertain  who  was  the  Messiah,  and  even  John  the 
Baptist  had  wavered  in  his  faith,  these  words  were  uttered  to 
the  Jews  to  encourage  them  to  search  the  Scriptures,  which 
testified  of  the  IMessiah.  But  afterwards  he  enlarges  the 
reference  of  these  words,  and  allows  that  they  were  said  to  the 
apostles  before  they  received  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  after  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  illumination  all  the 
truth  was  revealed  to  the  apostles,  there  was  no  more  need  of 
seeking ;  from  them  the  fixed  doctrine  was  received.  But  at 
last  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  admit  an  universal  applica- 
tion of  these  words  for  all  ages;  only  he  subjoins  in  reference 
to  this  case  the  hernieneutical  rule  so  often  laid  down  by  him, 
that  these  words,  like  any  other  words  of  Scripture,  should 
not  be  applied  in  a  manner  perfectly  indefinite.  Nothing  in 
the  divine  word,  he  says,  is  to  be  literally  applied,  without 
regard  to  the  special  sense  and  the  special  reference.  In  his 
opinion,  all  seeking  must  have  a  limit;  when  that  is  reached, 
seeking  is  at  an  end.  Christianity  is  something  quite  definite ; 
in  reference  to  it  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  pei'petnal 
seeking,  a  seeking  without  aim  and  object.  He  means  to  say, 
that  men  must  seek  till  they  have  found  what  will  give  satis- 
faction to  the  real  necessities  of  the  spirit;  and  this  is  no 
other  than  definite  Christian  truth.     Suppose  a  man  to  have 

'  Cap  viii.  "  Vcfnio  ad  ilium  articnlum  quern  et  nostri  prsetendunt 
ad  ineundam  curiositatem,  et  heeretici  mculcant  ad  importandam  scru- 
pulositatem.'' 
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found  this,  and  faith  occupies  the  place  of  seeking.  ThusTortul- 
lian  sets  his  face  against  a  seeking  and  a  doubting  on  religious 
matters  withoiit  rule  or  limit,  and  points  to  tlie  needfulness 
of  a  firm  truth  in  which  the  religious  element  of  the  spirit  shall 
find  repose.  Yet  he  is  very  far  from  wishing  to  set  a  limit 
to  all  further  inquiry.  He  distinguishes  between  the  interest 
arising  from  the  impulse  of  fiuth,  and  that  arising  from  the 
desire  of  knowledge.  He  allows  free  inquiry,  provided  the 
divine  truth  received  by  faith  be  held  fast,  within  that  boun- 
dary After  the  words  which  we  have  already  quoted  in 
another  connexion,  he  adds,  "  The  Lord  says,  '  Thy  faith  hath 
saved  thee,'  not  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures." And  what  he  describes  as  the  limit  of  all  seeking, 
the  regula  Jidel,  refers  to  the  historical  fundamental  facts  of 
revelation  and  redemption.' 

As  we  have  remarked  above,  Tertullian  designed  in  this 
work,  as  its  principal  object,  to  establish  a  sure  method  of 
warding  oft'  and  refuting  all  heresies,  so  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  meet  them  on  the  uncertain  ground  of  Scrip- 
ture interpretation.  This  design,  as  developed  by  Tertullian, 
is  not  perfectly  novel  :  he  occupies  a  middle  position  between 
Ireuseus  and  that  later  development  of  the  church,  of  which 
Vincentius  Lirenensis  is  the  type.  As  in  the  doctrine  of 
tradition  laid  down  by  Ii'eneeus  we  find  the  germ  of  what  was 
further  matured  dialectically  by  Tertullian,  so  in  the  w'ork 
before  us  we  find  the  germ  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Vincen- 
tius Lirenensis  on  the  criteria  of  truth,  to  be  obtained  inde- 
pendently of  the  exposition  of  Scripture.  Unquestionably, 
tradition  by  the  living  word  was  the  original  source  of 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  but  this  source  could  only 
retain  its  purity  as  long  as  the  living  word  of  the  apostles 
continued  to  be  heard.  When  this  was  silent,  and  recourse 
to  it  was  no  longer  possible,  tradition  was  exposed  to  per- 
version and  obscurity  from  various  quarters,  and  then  tlie 
fixed,  written  word  of  the  apostles,  not  so  exposed  as  oral 
tradition  to  fiUsification,  occupied  the  place  of  their  living 
presence  for  succeeding  generations.  But  as  many  errors 
were  continually  arising  from  inattention  to  the  different 
stages  of  historical  development,  so  that  what  rightfidly  had 
its  jjlace  in  an  earlier  stage,  was  carried  into  a  later  without 
conscious  discrimination,  where  it  no  longer  had  a  rightful 

'  AVe  shall  have  more  to  say  in  anolher  connexion,  respecting  this 

refjulajidei. 
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position,  it  happened  likewise,  in  reference  to  tradition, 
that  men,  ^eing  once  accust'imed  to  this  source  of  knowledge, 
believed  that  they  must  still  continue  to  draw  from  it, 
without  taking  into  account  the  difference  of  the  times. 
Moreover,  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  essential  tiTiths  of 
the  Gospel  might  with  justice  be  deduced  in  part  from  the 
original  communication,  which  might  be  traced  back  to  the 
instructions  of  the  apostles,  and  in  part  might  be  considered 
as  the  expression  of  the  universal  Christian  consciousness. 
But  another  criterion  was  really  needed  in  order  to  testify 
to  this  as  the  unchangeable  essence  of  Christianity,  since 
historical  tradition,  as  the  expression  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, is  subject  to  distiu'bances.  When  the  idea  of  the 
cl  lurch  became  divested  of  its  internal  spii'itual  character,  the 
idea  of  tradition  would  be  also  made  dependent  on  the 
authority  of  the  church,  deduced  by  the  succession  of  bishops 
from  the  apostles,  and  thus  becomes  detei'iorated  like  tlie 
former.  Ireuaeus  expresses  the  conviction  that  this  regula 
fidei  may  be  obtained  equally  as  well  by  the  sound  inde- 
pendent exposition  of  holy  wTit  as  from  tradition.  To  him 
it  was  something  certain  in  itself.  Both  sources  of  knowledge 
proceeded  independently,  side  by  side,  with  equal  rights. 
But  Tertidlian  went  a  step  further.  He  made  the  tradition 
of  the  apostolic  church,  and  of  the  church  in  general,  a 
standard  of  Scripture  exposition.  He  denied  from  the  first 
the  competence  of  heretics  to  propound  a  new  doctrine,  and 
to  expound  Scripture  according  to  their  mind,  as  far  as  they 
did  not  agree  with  the  apostolic  church,  or  with  the  whole 
church  as  derived  from  it,  but  wished  to  set  up  something 
new  in  place  of  what  was  original  and  ancient.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  new  against  the  ancient,  of  individual  judgment 
against  universal  consent,  these  are  the  2^>'<^scriptiones  which 
testify  against  the  heretics.  Tertullian  can  speak  of  one 
p7xescriptio  ;  but  also  of  several  proescriptiones  into  which 
this  one  may  be  divided. 

"This is  the  question,"  says  Tertullian, — "To  whom  does  the 
faith  itself  belong  1  Whose  are  the  Scriptures  1  From  whom, 
and  by  whom,  and  when,  and  to  whom  is  the  docti'ine 
delivered  by  which  men  become  Christians  ?  For  wherever 
the  true  Christian  I'ule  and  faith  shall  be  shown  to  be,  there 
will  be  the  true  Scriptures  and  expositions,  and  all  the  true 
Christian  traditions."  Everything  leads  back  to  the  apostles, 
wlio  delivered  the  same  doctrine  to  those  whom  they  placed 
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at  the  head  of  the  churches ;  in  these  churches  the  same 
doctrine  has  been  taught  from  generation  to  generation ; 
hence  it  has  spread  along  with  the  church,  and  by  its  dura- 
tion, and  by  its  agreement  with  them,  the  whole  chui-ch  is  an 
apostolic  one.  Communion  with  this  apostolic  church  is, 
therefore,  accordhig  to  Tertullian,  an  evidence  that  a  person 
is  m  possession  of  the  original  doctrine,  the  genuine  canon 
and  the  pure  interpretation  of  holy  writ.  He  maintains 
that  since  man  has  withdrawn  himself  from  the  original 
truth,  he  has  an  interest  in  falsifying  holy  writ.  In  this 
respect  there  is  sometimes  reason  for  complaining  of  the 
arbitrary  criticism  of  the  hei'etics ;  but  cases  have  also 
occurred  in  which  injustice  has  been  done  them,  since  per- 
sons have  gone  on  the  presumption  that  a  various  reading 
which  has  l)een  found  among  the  heretics,  was  fabricated  by 
them  in  ftxvour  of  their  system. 

When  the  Gnostics,  especially  the  Marcionites,  appealed  to 
the  contrariety  between  the  apostles  themselves,  Paul  and 
Peter, — Tertullian  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these 
apostles  did  not  publish  a  different  faith,  but  only  represented 
the  same  faith  in  a  different  form,  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  in  their  splieres  of  labour. ' 

But  when  his  opponents  adduced  in  evidence  the  dispute 
between  Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  Tertullian  at  first  refuted 
this  by  a  remark  indicative  of  a  more  unfettered  spirit,  since 
he  candidly  admitted  Peter's  error,  but  only  maintained  that 
this  would  not  justify  persons  in  inferring  an  opposition  in 
his  doctrine  to  that  of  Paul.  But  he  did  not  remain  faithful 
to  his  unprejudiced  view.  Perhaps  it  did  not  proceed  so  much 
from  an  excessive  reverence  for  the  apostles,  which  was  afraid 
to  acknowledge  an  error  in  them,  but  must  be  accounted  for 
from  TertuUian's  manner  in  controversy  of  always  pushing 
matters  to  an  extreme,  and  not  making  the  slightest  conces- 
sion to  his  opponents,  that  he  afterwards  put  this  construction 
on  the  affair ;  namely,  that  both  Peter  and  Paul  acted  on  tiie 
same  principles  ;  Peter  became  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  as  Paul 
when  he  censured  Peter  became  a  Gentile  to  the  Gentiles. 
Tims  he  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  ;  although  otherwise  lie 
belonged  to  the  advocates  of  a  strict  truthfulness,  he  here  in 
bome  degree  relinquished  it,  throiigh  an  erroneous  extension 
of  the  idea  of  accommodation,  in  order  that  he  might  sanctiou 
in  an  equal  manner  the  conduct  of  both  the  apoitles. 
'  Cup.  xxiii. 
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The  parties  with  whom  Tertullian  had  to  contend,  especiallj7 
the  Marcionites,  urged  against  the  authority  of  tradition,  that 
the  churches  might  have  misunderstood  the  truth  that  had 
been  announced  to  them,  and  probably  mixed  errors  with 
it.  Tliey  appealed,  as  Tertullian  says,  to  passages  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which 
the  clnu'ches  are  reproached  for  their  apostasy  from  the  origi- 
nal truth.  They  inferred,  not  without  plausibility,  what  has 
happened  once  may  happen  again  ;  hence  tradition  is  not  a 
certain  witness.  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  could  appeal 
to  the  continued  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  extension 
and  development  of  the  general  Christian  consciousness  ;  yet 
that  did  not  exclude  an  intermixture  of  perplexing  errors. 
"  Well,  then  !"  says  Tertullian,  "  all  the  churches  must  have 
erred ;  the  Holy  Spirit  can  have  taken  care  of  not  one  to 
lead  it  into  the  truth ;  he,  who  was  sent  for  this  purpose  by 
Christ,  who  was  sought  from  the  Father  that  he  might  be  the 
teacher  of  truth.  This  Steward  of  God,  this  Vicar  of  Christ, 
must  have  neglected  his  work — suffering  the  churches  to  have 
understood  for  a  while  differently,  to  have  believed  differently 
from  what  he  announced  by  the  apostles."  Then  he  brings 
forward  their  agi'eement  as  an  evidence  of  truth  :  "  Is  it  pro- 
bable," he  asks,  "  that  so  many  churches,  and  so  great,  should 
have  adopted  the  same  erroneous  faith  T  '  He  justly  appeals 
against  those  who  spoke  as  if  they  were  the  persons  by  whom 
Christianity  was  first  brought  to  light — that,  on  such  a  sup- 
position, the  whole  church  must  hitherto  have  existed  to  no 
purpose.^  He  here  again  applies  the  principle  which  he  had 
frequently  made  use  of,  that  the  truth  is  eveiywhere  the 
original,  and  that  error  first  existed  as  a  counterfeit  of  truth.* 
But  we  have  already  remarked  that  Tertullian  probably  erred 
in  the  application  of  this,  in  itself  a  correct  principle.  We 
are  here  obliged  to  say,  that  the  most  original  of  all  is  cer- 
tainly the  truth  :  but  although  the  original  ground  of  truth 
remains  firm,  the  disturbing  element  of  error  may  soon 
mingle  with  it,  and  then  the  power  of  tlie  original  truth  will 
again  make  itself  felt  in  the  I'eaction  against  the  error  of  later 
origin.  Hence  this  rale  can  never  be  so  mechanically  applied, 
in  order  to  distinguish  error  and  truth  in  the  church  from 
one  another. 

'  Cap.  xxviii.  -  Cap.  xxix. 

*  "In  omnibus  Veritas  imaginem  antecedit;  post  rem  similitudo 
succedit." 
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SECTION  II. 


MONTANIST    WRITINGS. 


As  we  have  seen,  Tertullian  wished,  after  he  had  furnished  in 
his  book  on  Presci'iptions  a  general  pi'eservative  against  here- 
tics in  genei'al,  to  commence  an  attack  on  particular  heretical 
doctrines  and  sects.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  com- 
bating the  Gnostics  in  that  work,  he  had  chiefly  in  view  the 
school  of  Marcion.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  his  first 
special  polemical  treatise  should  be  directed  against  the  same 
class.  But  we  have  no  longer  that  work  in  the  form  in 
which,  as  Tertullian  himself  says,  it  was  originally  composed  ; 
for  we  learn  from  his  own  words,  that  he  at  first  published  it 
in  a  form  with  which  he  was  afterwards  dissatisfied.  He  re- 
vised it,  but  the  work  in  this  revised  state  was  circulated 
against  his  will,  before  it  had  received  the  final  amendments.' 
Hence,  at  a  later  pei'iod,  he  was  moved  to  recompose  this 
polemical  treatise  entirely,  and  to  send  it  forth  as  quite  a  new 
work.^  And  in  this  state  the  five  books  against  Marcion  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  work  in  this  form  was  completed  by 
Tertullian,  not  immediately  after  the  Prcescriptio,  but  when  he 
had  written  several  dogmatic  and  dogmatic-polemic  treatises. 
This  explains  what  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable,  that  Ter- 
tullian, in  his  work  against  Marcion,  mentions  his  treatise  on 
the  Resurrection  as  already  written,  and  in  the  latter  book  he 
mentions  the  work  against  Marcion,  and  the  treatise  De  Anima, 
as  already  written.  Further,  he  mentions  also  the  treatise 
De  Game  Ghrlsti  as  also  written.  But  if  we  turn  to  this 
latter,  we  find  mention  in  it  of  a  work  against  the  Gnostics, 
and  his  book  De  Testlmonio  Animce,  as  already  written  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  speaks  of  his  book  on  the  Resurrection  as 
being  still  to  be  written,  lint  in  this  latter  work  he  mentions, 
as  we  have  remarked,  his  book  De  Anima  as  already  written. 
And  if  we  go  back  to  this  book  De  Anima,  we  find  his  book 

'  Lib.  i.  cap.  1.  "Primum  opiisculum  quasi  propcratum  plenioro 
oostci  compositiono  rescideram." 

*  "  Si  quid  retro  gestuui  est  nobis  adversvs  Marcionem  jam  hino 
'/idcrit.  Movam  rem  ai^grcdiraur  ex  vetcre." 
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on  the  Origin  of  the  Soul,  {De  Censu  Anivue,)  as  well  as  the 
books  against  Hermogenes  and  Alarcion,  mentioned  as  already 
written  ;  and  he  notices  therein  a  work  against  the  Gnostics, 
— against  their  doctrine  of  the  Demiurges,  as  still  to  be 
written,  which  perhaps  may  refer  to  his  book  against  the  Va- 
lentinians.  Thus  we  are  taken  back  to  the  work  against 
Hermogenes  {Adversiis  Hermogeneni),  as  the  first  written. 
These  apparently  conflicting  statements  can  now  be  easily 
explained.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  various  forms  of  the  work 
against  Mai'cion,  it  is  very  evident  that  he  might  have  com- 
posed it  in  one  of  the  first  forms,  before  other  treatises,  which 
yet  were  followed  by  that  work  in  its  present  and  most 
finished  state.  If  we  compare  these  citations  from  his  own 
wTitings,  both  those  that  are  lost  and  those  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  wo  shall  not  only  be  able  to  perceive  the  chrono- 
logical order  in  which  these  works  succeed  one  another,  but 
we  shall  be  able  to  follow  Tertullian  in  his  mental  workshop, 
and  examine  how  the  thought  of  one  work  succeeded  that  of 
another,  and  what  was  the  connexion  of  ideas  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  various  works.  Fii'st  of  all,  we  shall  obtain  by 
this  comparison,  a  confirmation  of  what  we  have  remarked 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  work  on  the  Prescriptions  to 
the  order  of  this  class  of  Tertullian's  wi'itings.  In  his  work 
against  Marcion  in  its  present  form,  he  appeals  to  the  method 
by  means  of  which  he  was  wont  to  refute  the  heretics  briefly 
in  the  Prescription.^  From  this  it  may  be  presumed  that  he 
had  made  already  more  than  an  occasional  use  of  this  method. 
Further,  in  his  work  De  Came  Christi,  he  says  expressly, 
after  the  incidental  use  of  such  a  Prescription,  "  but  we  have 
already  elsewhere  made  use  of  these  Prescriptions  against  all 
heresies,  in  a  more  complete  manner." "  Also  in  his  work 
against  Hermogenes,  he  appeals  to  the  Prescription  with  which 
he  had  been  wont  to  oppose  the  heretics.  But,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  what  has  been  said,  the  work  against  Hermo- 
genes was  the  first  work,  or  at  least,  with  the  books  against 
Marcion,  one  of  the  first  works  which  Tertullian  composed 
against  the  heretics.  Therefore,  what  could  induce  him  to 
speak  of  such  a  habit  as  that  alluded  to  above,  if  he  had  not 
already  been  occupied  with  a  special  book  on  that  subject  1 

'  "  Soleo  in  pracscriptione  adversus  hasreses  omncs  da  testimonio  tem- 
porum  coiiipendium  Ijyere." 

*  "  Sed  i)lenius  ejusuiodi  proesoriptioiiibus  adversus  omnes  lisereses 
alibi  jam  usi  sum  as  " 
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Thus  it  will  appear,  that  Tertullian,  after  composing  hia 
work  on  the  Prescriptions,  was  led,  in  addition  to  that,  to 
wi-ite  against  Marcion.  A  cognate  controversy  followed  this 
closely,  the  work  against  Hermogenes,  who,  if  not  in  other 
points,  yet  in  dualism  agreed  with  the  Gnostics.  But  with 
Hermogenes  he  had  to  contend  on  a  special  subject,  to  him 
of  no  small  importance, — the  relation  of  the  soul  to  God.  Ou 
this  account  he  was  induced  to  compose  his  work  De  Censu 
Aiiimce,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  the  contents  of 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  treatise  De  Anima.  Since 
in  his  work  De  Censu  Anbnoe  he  treats  of  the  marks  of  the 
relationship  to  God  in  the  soul,  he  was  led,  probably,  to 
enlarge  upon  one  of  these  marks,  the  testimonia  animce  natu- 
rallter  Christiance,  of  which  w'e  have  akeady  spoken,  and  was 
the  origin  of  his  work  De  Testimonio  Animce.  With  the 
question  concerning  the  soul  was  also  connected  the  question 
respecting  the  history  of  the  soul,  the  original  condition  of 
man,  the  various  destinies  of  souls  after  death,  the  preeminence 
of  the  state  of  the  martyrs,  the  distinction  of  Hades,  of  the 
general  receptacle  of  the  dead,  and  of  the  seat  of  perfect  hap- 
piness— of  Paradise.  This  led  to  the  composition  of  his  work 
De  Paradiso,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Further,  he 
proceeded  fi'om  particulars  to  generals,  and  occupied  himself 
with  an  examination  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  soul ;  this  gave  rise  to  his  work  De  Anima. 
Moreover,  as  he  always  kept  in  view  the  controversy  with  the 
Gnostics,  he  combated  the  sect  of  the  Valentinians  in  a  sepa- 
rate treatise.  Thus  he  must  have  been  led  to  attack  particu- 
larly the  doctrine  of  this  party  on  the  peculiar  constitiition  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  and,  generally,  the  I'eality  of  the  whole 
human  appearance  of  Clurist,  against  all  the  varieties  of  Do- 
cetism.  And  in  consequence  of  the  connexion  between  the 
doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  the  true 
human  body,  and  the  resurrection  as  founded  on  the  reality 
of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  he  was  induced  to 
vindicate  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  especially  against 
the  Gnostics.  After  having  extended  his  polemics  so  far,  he 
retm'ued  to  take  up  the  controversy  with  Marcion  again,  and 
to  give  completeness  to  his  first  work.  Thus  we  see  that  thia 
series  begins  with  the  work  against  Hermogenes,  and  closea 
with  the  work  against  Marcion.  According  to  this  order  we 
wish  to  review  the  works  of  which  we  have  given  the  titles 
and  shall  speak  first  of  the  tretitise  against  Hermogenes. 
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Tertullian's  controversy  with  Hermogenes  is  of  service,  in 
order  to  mark  the  relation  in  -which  Christian  Theism  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  consciousness  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
history  of  the  religious  and  philosophical  development  of  the 
human  mind  before  and  after  the  appearance  of  Christianity, 
bears  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  idea  of  an  unconditional 
creative  act  of  God,  of  an  absolute  freedom  or  almightiness  of 
God  as  the  gi-ound  and  cause  of  all  existence,  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  revealed  religion,  and  is  foreign  to  reason  left 
to  itself,  which  strives  in  that  direction  to  explain  all  things 
from  itself.  The  stand-point  of  antiquity  that  most  nearly 
corresponds  to  the  religious  interest  was  that  of  a  kind  of 
dualism,  when  man,  on  one  hand,  could  not  raise  himself 
above  the  contemplation  of  nature,  biit  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  the  idea  of  a  freely  acting,  designing,  per- 
sonal, self-conscious  God,  as  the  highest  intelligence.  Thus, 
God  was  viewed  as  a  Creator  or  Maker,  conditioned  by  a  pre- 
existent  matter,  and  two  causes  were  recognised  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  univeree,  the  power  of  nature  and  of  divine 
providence— an  iiTcconcilable  contradiction.  Such  a  concep- 
tion, we  think,  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  doctrine  of  Plato. 
But  the  later  Platonism  struggled  to  surmount  this  contra- 
diction, and  to  reach  a  monism  through  a  theory  that  aimed 
at  explaining  all ;  in  place  of  the  acting  God,  the  Absolute,  was 
introduced  the  bi;  out  of  which  by  virtue  of  an  indwelling 
necessity  everything  was  developed  to  the  last  being  in  exist- 
ence ;  according  to  this  conception  the  Hyle  only  appeared  as 
the  limit  of  this  development.  The  Socinians  had  right  on 
their  side  when  they  combated  the  opinion,  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  creation  in  the  Christian  sense  belongs  to  the  truths  of 
natural  religion,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  reason  alone, 
and  maintained  that  this  doctrine  belonged  only  to  revealed 
religion.'  They  could  aj^peal.  not  without  reason,  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  history  of  religion,  as  well  as  that  of  Grecian 
philosophy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  objected  thnt 
Paul  in  the  beginning  of  tiie   Epistle  to  the  Romans  has 

'  "  It  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that  Sociuianism  taught,  not  a 
creation  out  of  notliing,  but  rather  a  creation  out  of  pre-existent  matter. 
For  although  the  Racovian  catechism  is  silent  on  this  point,  and  appears 
designedly  to  handle  the  doctrine  of  creation  very  superficially,  and 
F.  Socinus  has  not  explained  himself  upon  it,  yet  we  possess  other  wit- 
nesses who  express  themselves  with  all  the  openness  that  can  ba 
desired." — Dit  Socinianismvs,  d-c.  dargestellt  von  Otto  Fock,  Kiel 
1S47,  p.  480.— Tr. 
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described  faith  in  one  God,  who  created  all  things,  as  inde- 
pendent of  revelation,  and  arising  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  nniverse ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  the  forced 
explanations  of  the  Socinians  in  order  to  dispute  this.  Paul 
certainly  assumes  here,  that  God  as  Creator  reveals  himself  in 
his  works,  but  at  the  same  time  assumes  as  necessary  a  corre- 
sponding receptivity  in  the  human  mind  to  admit  this  revela- 
tion, by  virtue  of  which  the  outward  revelation  becomes  an 
inward  one  ;  and  he  teaches  us  that  when  the  internal  prin- 
ciple of  religion  was  oppressed  by  worldly-mindedness,  even 
that  outward  revelation  could  no  longer  find  a  ]joint  of  con- 
nexion in  man.  We  have  seen  in  the  modern  development, 
that  as  natui-al  reason  rebelled  against  the  theism  of  revela- 
tion, in  order  to  explain  everything  from  itself,  although  at 
first  it  allowed  that  doctrine  of  a  creating  God  to  remain 
as  something  founded  in  the  religion  of  reason,  yet  the  same 
principle  in  the  modern  history  of  the  human  mind  has 
driven  it  beyond  these  limits,  even  to  deny  this,  in  order  to 
resign  itself  entirely  to  a  pantheism  that  denies  everything 
supermundane,  only  to  find  itself  repeated  everywhere,  and  to 
regard  everything  as  only  its  own  work.  Hence,  as  that  doc- 
trine of  the  creation  enters  into  the  consciousness  first  of  all 
with  Christianity,  this  difficulty  must  oppose  itself  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity  where  there  is  not  an  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  the  new  principle  of  the  universe. 
There  was  no  need  of  speculative  thinking  as  it  was  developed 
in  the  old  world  to  find  here  a  stone  of  stumbling ;  it  was 
difficult  for  educated  minds  to  follow  the  bold  soaring  of 
faith,  in  order  to  rise  above  the  whole  system  of  nature  to  an 
act  of  absolute  freedom  as  the  ground  and  cause  of  all  exist.- 
ence.  Thus  TertuUian  says  that  many  weaker  believers 
would  rather  agree  with  the  philosophers  that  God  had 
created  all  things  out  of  a  basis  of  existing  matter.  Hence  it 
cannot  be  sm'prising  if  a  thoughtful  man  like  frermogencs, 
who  had  passed  over  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  al- 
though embracing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  yet,  in  conse- 
qxience  of  his  speculative  tendencies,  revolted  at  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  creation,  and  endeavoured  to  mingle  Hylo- 
zoism,  to  which  his  whole  intellectual  development  had  been 
habituated,  with  Christianity.  It  was  possible  for  such  a  per- 
son sincerely  to  exercise  faith  in  Jesus  as  a  Redeemer,  and  tu 
receive  the  other  doctrines  of  Christianity,  while  he  w;is 
stumbled  at  that  one  point,  and,  proceeding  on  his  precon- 
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ceived  opinions,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  even  in  Holy  Writ 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  from  nothing  (which  must  besides 
have  been  misundei-stood  if  a  negative  assertion  was  converted 
into  a  positive  one)  was  not  expressly  laid  down.  But,  indeed, 
the  whole  peculiar  system  of  Christianity  separated  from  that 
one  fundamental  truth  could  not  remain  in  its  purity,  or 
be  consistently  recognised  in  its  true  significance.  TertuUian 
■was  penetrated  with  this  conviction  when  he  entered  the  lists 
against  Hermogenes. 

Hermogenes  was  probably,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his 
name,  of  Greek  descent,  and  had  settled  as  a  foreigner  in 
Carthage.  If  the  former  particular  be  correct,  it  is  easily 
accounted  for  that  the  lessons  of  Greek  philosophy  exerted  so 
great  an  influence  over  his  habits  of  thought.  He  was  an 
artist,  and  in  the  numerous  comparisons  which  he  employed 
to  make  his  doctrine  intelligible  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise 
the  painter,  TertuUian,  as  we  have  already  perceived  by 
many  indications,  was  no  friend  of  art,  although  we  are  m.t 
justified  in  asserting  that  he  held  painting  to  be  in  itself  an 
art  not  becoming  the  Christian  profession.  The  contrary  is 
evident  from  his  book,  De  Idololatria,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
we  cannot  say  that  as  a  Montanist  he  had  become  more 
strict  in  this  respect.  And  although  Montanism  could  not  be 
favourable  to  art,  yet  no  proof  can  be  found  that  it  must  have 
denounced  the  art  of  painting  as  unchristian.  But  Hermo- 
genes might  have  extended  the  practice  of  his  art,  which  for 
him  was  characteristic  in  relation  to  his  times,  beyond  the 
bounds  which  TertuUian  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  Chris- 
tian stand-point.  He  appears  already  to  have  risen  above  the 
subjective  opposition  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  his 
times  to  heathenism,  and  advanced  to  an  objective  mode  of 
contemplating  mythology,  so  that  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
employ  his  art  in  the  representation  of  mythological  subjects. 
And  thus  perhaps  we  may  recognise  in  the  artist  and  the 
thinker  the  stand-point  of  a  man  in  whom  the  fervour  of 
Christian  feeling  was  not  predominant.  In  both  respects 
TertuUian  must  iiave  been  the  opponent  of  Hermogenes  ;  and 
he  regarded  him  also  as  culpable  on  another  account — that 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  had  mari-ied  again  several 
times.  Perhaps  he  liad  already  engaged  in  controversy  with 
TertuUian  on  that  point,  since  he  endeavoured  to  prove  from 
holy  writ  the  lawfulness  of  a  second  marriage,  in  opposition  t  j 
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the  prohibition  of  Montanism."  Perhaps  Hermogenes  be- 
longed to  those  opponents  with  -whom  Tertullian  had  to  con- 
tend as  a  vindicator  of  the  Montanist  principle  of  2k[onogamy ; 
it  may  have  been  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  this  Antimon- 
tanist  party. 

Hermogenes  came  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the  Gnostic 
emanation-doctrine,  and  of  the  church  doctrine  of  the  creation 
of  the  universe  out  of  nothing.  He  endeavoured  to  show 
there  could  be  no  such  world,  that  it  must  be  the  work  of 
a  perfect  holy  God,  and  that  it  required  the  admission  of 
a  pre-existent  material  conditionating  the  divine  creation,  in 
order  that  the  existence  of  evil  in  a  world  created  by  a  per- 
fect God  might  be  accounted  for.  The  question  now  arises, 
whether  Hermogenes  was  induced,  first  as  a  Christian,  to  re- 
flect more  on  the  origin  of  evil,  a  subject  which  then  called 
forth  so  much  thinking,  and  whether  he  was  then  first  led, 
jiuce  neither  the  church  doctrine,  nor  that  of  the  Gnostics, 
appeared  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution,  to  adopt  the  platonic 
doctrine  of  the  Hyle ;  or  whether  he  brought  this  doctrine 
with  him  from  his  earlier  philosophic  stand-point,  and  only 
sought  to  find  new  proofs  for  it  from  the  Christian  stand-point. 
When  we  recollect  the  affinity  of  the  doctrine  of  Hermogenes 
to  the  neo-platonic  system,  and  observe  how  this  subject  alone 
appears  to  have  occupied  his  Christian  thinking,  we  shall  be 
more  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  view.  According  to  several 
expressions,  indeed,  it  may  appear  that  Hermogenes  only 
adhered  to  the  original  platonic  Dualism,  and  thought  that 
there  was  an  independent  Hyle  which  was  first  organised  by 
an  act  of  God  for  the  formation  of  the  universe  ;  but  when 
we  compare  with  one  another  all  the  fragments  in  which  his 

'  Tertullian's  obscure  expressions  from  which  we  learn  this,  are  the 
following,  (I.  i.)  "  Pingit  illicite,  nuhit  assidue,  legem  Dei  in  libidinem 
defendit,  in  artem  contemnit."  It  is  doubtful  how  we  are  to  explain 
the  pingere  illicite.  Must  we  understand  by  it  that  Tertullian  regarded 
painting  as  in  itself  unlawful  ■?  Yet  we  are  not  justified  in  doing  that, 
for  the  reasons  given  in  the  text ;  and  when  Tertullian  afterwards  says 
that  Hermogenes  despised  the  law  of  God  because  it  was  opposed  to  his 
art,  yet  Tertullian  could  not  mean  that  the  divine  law  condemned 
painting  generally.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  what  he 
regarded  as  unlawful  in  the  art  of  painting,  as  practised  by  Hermogenes, 
was,  that  he  selected  subjects  for  his  art  from  the  heathen  mythology. 
On  the  other  hand,  Tertullian  might  believe  himself  justified  in  quoting 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  thus  the  words,  "  legem  in  artem 
contemnit,"  retain  their  meaning,  and  the  other  words,  that  he  made  use 
of  the  law  for  the  vindication  of  his  art,  will  refute  his  hiving  quoted 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  vindication  of  his  repeated  marriagea 
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speculative  views  are  presented  to  us,  we  shall  rather  recognise 
the  speculations  of  the  later  platonism,  and  lying  at  the  basis^ 
the  transition  from  Dualism  to  Monism.  We  must  separate 
the  more  mythical  and  the  logical  conceptions  from  one  another, 
although  it  is  questionable  how  far  this  was  consciously  effected 
by  Hermogenes  himself. 

Hermogenes  maintained,  that  if  God  had  been  Lord  from 
all  eternity,  he  must  have  had  materials  for  the  exercise  of  his 
sovereignty  ;  and  this  was  no  other  than  matter.  He  believed 
that  the  divine  attributes  must  be  regarded  as  eternally  active 
in  a  creation.  He  maintained  that  this  was  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  unity  of  God,  the  fiovap^ia,  since  God  and 
matter  were  totally  distinct  from  one  another  ;  to  matter  he 
ascribed  only  absolute  passivity,  as  he  regarded  God  as  the 
only  creative  cause  of  all  things.  He  described  matter  quite 
in  the  platonic  style  as  entirely  undefined,  and  predicateless, 
the  a-rrsipoi'.  It  must  be  entirely  undefined  and  predicateless 
in  order  that  all  things  may  be  made  out  of  it  by  the  divine 
determining  power.  Hence  it  is  neither  corporeal  nor  in- 
corporeal, though  forming  the  basis  of  the  corporeal  world; 
neither  good  nor  evil.  If  it  were  good,  it  would  require  the 
formative  power  of  God ;  if  it  were  evil,  it  would  have  re- 
mained entirely  unsusceptible  of  such  an  operation  of  God. 
If  matter  were  not  indeterminate  between  the  corporeal  and 
the  incorporeal,  it  would  be  already  corporeal,  and  it  could  only 
be  regarded  as  resting,  not  in  motion  ;  but  now  we  must 
ascribe  to  it  a  motion  though  unregulated,  undetermined,  and 
chaotic.  Hermogenes  availed  himself  of  the  comparison  of 
water  boiling  in  a  vessel  and  bubbling  over  on  all  sides.  He 
affirmed,  in  support  of  his  opinions,  that  the  doctrine  of 
creation  out  of  nothing  was  nowhere  expressly  taught  in 
holy  writ,  and  he  beheved  that  his  idea  of  matter  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  in:i  'nr  of  Genesis,  and  by  the  yrj  di'ipuTog 
ical  dK.ara(TKtva(TT(iQ  of  the  Alexandrine  version.  When  Her- 
mogenes, as  a  proof  of  his  doctrine,  adduces  that  in  order  to 
conceive  of  God  as  Lord  from  all  eternity,  it  is  necessary  to 
presuppose  a  material  of  which  he  is  Lord,  we  may  infer  from 
this  that  he  therefore  conceived  of  no  beginning  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  sovereignty,  and  this  sovereignty  consists  in  the 
formative  influence  of  God  on  the  material  from  which  the 
creation  proceeds.  Hermogenes  could  not  imagine  any  ab- 
solute commencement  of  creation.  In  fact,  from  his  whole 
doctrine,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  suppose  that  first  of  all  a 
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material  existed  as  cliaos  from  which  creation  first  proceeded  ; 
hut  that  he  beheved  that  these  two  factors  were  working 
together  from  all  eternity,  the  creating  God  and  the  material 
which  lay  at  the  basis  of  creation,  constituting  the  condition 
and  limits  of  it.  He,  no  doubt,  thought  that  only  by  a  pro- 
cess of  mental  abstraction  could  the  universe,  as  organised  by 
God,  be  distinguished  from  the  Hyle  that  constituted  its  basis, 
and  an  idea  be  formed  of  such  a  Hyle,  as  far  as  an  idea  could 
be  formed  of  anything  so  indefinite,  a  so-called  \6yoQ  rotlog  in 
platonic  phraseology.  Thus  the  idea  presented  in  revelation 
of  a  creative  teleological  act  of  God,  must  have  secretly  vanished 
from  Hermogenes,  and  have  given  place  to  that  of  a  develop- 
ment destined  by  an  imminent  necessity,  as  in  the  new 
platonic  philosophy.  Hermogenes  must  have  believed  that 
from  eternity  God  operated  in  a  formative  manner  on  matter, 
and  not  by  a  transient  activity  ;  as  he  says, — "  God  does  not 
create  the  universe  out  of  matter  by  pervading  it,  but  by 
appearing  to  it  and  approaching  it :  as  beauty  by  its  mere 
appearance  operates  and  wounds  the  soul  of  him  to  whom  it 
appears,  and  as  the  magnet  attracts  the  iron  on  approaching 
it."  Hermogenes  maintained  that  the  formation  of  matter 
by  God  is  an  infinite  task,  and  that  there  is  always  a  re- 
mainder that  resists  the  formation.  Thus,  he  says,  as  the 
whole  is  known  by  its  parts,  is  matter  known  as  what  forms 
the  basis  of  the  universe  :  in  part  what  it  can  become  by  the 
divine  formative  power,  and  in  part  what  there  is  in  it  which 
resists  formation.  The  ancient  chaos,  amidst  all  the  beauty 
and  order  in  the  world,  still  ever  lets  itself  be  known  as  lying 
at  the  basis  :  it  appears  even  through  the  restored  order. 

Thus  Herm  Dgenes  could  say,  under  one  point  of  view,  that 
matter  has  served  God  to  be  a  manifestation  and  mirror  of 
himself  by  means  of  the  creation  he  has  educed  from  it ;  and 
under  another  point  of  view,  tliat  this  world  is  a  mirror  of 
matter ;  which  appeared  to  Tertullian  a  contradiction,  since  he 
could  not  distinguish  these  various  points  of  view.  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  Hermogenes,  that  in  matter  which  resists 
the  formative  power,  can  only  be  overcome  by  degi'ees,  and  is 
the  basis  of  what  is  defective  and  evil ;  the  necessity  of  evil 
lies  in  this,  that  the  formation  of  matter  is  an  endless  task. 
He  maintained  that  matter  partook  of  formation,  not  as  a 
whole,  but  in  its  parts.'  He  says  that  parts  of  it  had  all 
from  all;  in  every  part  there  was  the  wliolc;  so  that  the  wholo 
'  Cap.  xxxviii.  "  Unde  nee  tota  fabricatur  sed  partes  ejus." 
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can  be  known  from  the  parts.*  "  Tlie  motion  of  matter,"  he 
says,  "before  it  was  arranged,  was  that  of  one  part  flowing 
into  the  other  ;  a  restlessness  which  could  not  be  settled  on 
account  of  the  too  great  contradiction  in  itself.  But  it  con- 
tinues in  order  that  it  may  be  arranged  by  God."  ^  Yet,  as  in 
matter  aU  opposites  meet,  and  hence  the  most  contradictory 
theory  can  be  asserted  of  it,  so  Hermogenes  ascribes  to  it 
on  the  one  hand  a  restless  motion,  full  of  conflicting  tenden- 
cies, and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sluggish  motion.  But  when 
this  matter  received  formation  and  was  arranged,  it  ceased 
from  its  nature  and  its  original  quality ;  yet,  according  to  what 
has  been  said,  the  basis  of  it  still  shone  through.^ 

Hermogenes  wished  that  every  appearance  of  the  causality 
of  evil  should  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  God,  since  he  placed 
the  cause  of  evil  out  of  God.  If  other  persons  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  church  doctrines  wished  to  account  for  evil 
from  the  free-will  of  the  creature  :  he,  on  the  contrary,  held 
that  the  cause  of  evil  would  by  that  means  be  placed  in  God 
by  whom  that  free-will  was  given.  From  the  stand-point  of 
his  speculative  reason,  he  thought  that  his  all- comprehending 
Monism  could  not  allow  the  distinction  between  God's  willing 
and  permitting.  In  accordance  with  the  Christian  stand- 
point he  rejected  that  explanation  of  evil,  that  it  existed 
necessarily  as  the  antithesis  of  good,  in  order  that  good  itself 
might  become  matter  of  consciousness.^  He  maintained  that 
this  would  deprive  good  of  its  independence.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  he  himself  did  away  with  the  true  significance  of 
the  contrariety  of  good  and  evil.  Since  he  traced  evil  back 
to  a  necessity  of  nature,  he  injm'ed  the  doctrine  of  the 
almightiness  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  redemption  met  here 
with  an  insuperable  difficulty,  and  such  a  conception  was 
logically  in  contradiction  to  the  teleological  contemplation  of 
history,  as  it  proceeded  from  a  system  which  substituted  an 
iron  necessity  in  the  place  of  a  teleological  conception.  We 
here  recognise  in  Hermogenes  a  man  moved  on  the  one  hand 

'  Cap.  xxxix.  "Partes  autem  ejus  omnia  simul  ex  omnibus  habent, 
ut  ex  partibus  totum  dignoscatur." 

*  Cap.  xliii.  "  Stetit  autem  in  Dei  compositionem,  et  inapprehensi- 
bilem  habuit  inconditum  motum  prae  tarditate  inconditi  motus." 

*  Cap.  xliii.  "  At  ubi  accepit  compositionem  Deo  et  omata  est,  ces* 
cavit  a  natura." 

*  Hermogenes  as  the  opponent  of  the  assertion, — "  Mala  necessaria 
fuisse  ad  illuminationcm  bonorum  ex  contrariis  intelligendorum." 
Cap.  XV. 
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by  the  religiovis  impressions  of  Christianity,  and  on  the  other 
liand  attached  to  another  soil  by  his  speculative  habits.  We 
shall  see  that  although  in  Tertullian  the  pure  speculative 
interest,  and  the  speculative  element,  were  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  enable  him  to  enter  such  a  mode  of  thinking  as 
that  of  Hermogenes,  yet  from  the  stand-point  of  a  religious 
Christian  interest,  he  understood  how  to  combat  wjfch  him,  and 
to  prove  the  iri-econcilableuess  of  his  preconceived  notions 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  which  he  wished  to 
combine  them. 

When  Tei*tullian  says,  referring  to  Hermogenes,  that  the 
philosophers  are  the  patriarchs  of  heretics,  and  reproaches 
him  with  having  changed  from  a  Christian  to  a  philosopher, 
there  is  certainly  so  far  truth  in  the  allegation,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Hermogenes  resulted  from  a  mingling  of  philo- 
sophy and  Christianity — of  the  speculative  and  the  religious 
interest.  He  maintains  against  Hermogenes,  that  although 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out  of  nothing  was  not  expi-essly 
laid  down  in  holy  writ,  yet  it  was  an  obvious  inference, 
since  no  antecedent  matei'ial  was  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  creation  of  God,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  case.  He  endeavours  to  prove  to  him,  that  his  doctrine, 
although  he  maintained  the  unity  of  God,  was  irreconcilable 
with  it ;  for  God  was  truly  acknowledged  as  God,  if  he  were 
not  acknowledged  as  the  eternal,  sole  originator,  and  ground 
of  all  existence,  with  whom  nothing  else  could  compete.  As 
soon  as  anything  else  was  placed  as  originally  near  him,  it 
was  claiming  for  that  something  else  what  belonged  to  God 
alone,  and,  in  fact,  destroying  the  idea  of  the  one  God.  He 
maintained  against  him,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out 
of  nothing  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
in  its  integrity  the  idea  of  the  divine  almightiness,  which  was 
denied  when  God,  in  order  to  create,  was  made  to  depend  on 
something  out  of  himself.'  He  maintains,  that  by  this  scheme 
of  a  creation,  conditionated  by  something  out  of  himself,  God 
would  be  subjected  to  a  necessity.  He  says  against  him, 
that  although  he  appears  to  admit  no  other  Christ,  he  yet 
changes  him  into  another,  since  he  recognises  him  in  another 
manner  :  in  fact,  he  chai'ges  him  by  denying  creation  out 
of  nothing,  with  taking  away  the  idea  of  God  altogether.- 

'  Cap.  viii.  "Jam  non  omnipotena,  si  non  et  hoc  potens  ex  nihilo 
omnia  proferre." 

^  "Eiiam  iu  hoc  necessitati  subjicis  Deum.si  fuit  aliquid  J  a  materia. 
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The  doctrine  of  redemption  seemed  to  him  to  be  so  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  creation,  that  the  full  recognition 
of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  could  not  exist,  unless  the  idea 
of  God  as  the  almighty  Creator  were  pi'esupj)Osed  in  all  its 
fulness.  He  endeavours  to  prove  against  Hermogenes  that 
the  idea  of  incomplete  and  progressive  foiToation  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  something  unoriginated.  Only  in 
the  created,  which  has  a  beginning,  can  the  idea  of  a  con- 
tinued development  fi'om  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect  find  its 
application.'  He  maintained  against  him  that  a  contradic- 
tion was  involved  in  the  idea  of  evil  without  a  beginning, 
that  in  the  idea  of  evil  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  think  of 
a  beginning  and  an  end.^  In  fact,  the  view  taken  by  Her- 
mogenes of  an  endless  task  of  the  formation  of  matter,  if 
logically  carried  out,  was  at  variance  with  a  teleological  con- 
templation of  the  world,  and  many  doctrines  of  Christianity 
belonging  to  it ;  with  everything,  in  shoi't,  that  related  to 
the  final  issue  of  redemption  and  the  renovation  of  the 
world.  In  his  opinion,  the  idea  of  unchangeability  was  in- 
separable from  the  idea  of  the  unoriginated  and  eternal, 
and  thus  he  could  not  conceive  how  matter  could  be  trans- 
formed into  any  thing  else.  It  was  also  not  apparent,  how 
a  transformation,  a  conquest  of  evil  is  possible  if  this  is 
regarded  as  an  original  nature.''  He  objected  to  Hermo- 
genes, that  if  evil  is  unoriginated,*  but  the  Xoyoc  not  un- 
begotten,  but  begotten,  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  evil  can 
have  been  overcome  by  him, — how  the  good  can  be  stronger 
than  the  evil.^  He,  therefore,  pei'ceives  correctly  that  there 
is  an  intrinsic  contradiction,  to  regard  evil  as  something 
unoriginated  and  absolute,  and  yet  to  speak  of  a  necessary 
victory  of  good  over  evil ;  that,  therefore,  in  this  respect  also, 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  is  irreconcilable  with  such  a 
scheme.  "When  Hermogenes  maintained  that  as  God  from  all 
eternity  was  to  be  conceived  of  as  Lord,  and,  therefore,  a 
material  on  which  to  exercise  his  sovereignty,  and  an  eternal 

propter  quod  earn  formaret,"  cap.  xlii.  And,  "Libertas  non  neces8itas 
Deo  competit,  malo  voluerit  mala  a  semet  ipso  condidisse,  quam  non 
potuerit  non  condidisse."  He  maintained  that  God  would  still  be  the 
author  of  evil,  although  he  brought  it  forth  from  another  material, 
whether  he  so  willed  it,  or  was  obliged  so  to  act  from  weakness. 

•  Cap.  x.xviii.  ^  Cap.  xi.  '  Cap.  xii.  *  Cap.  xii. 

*  Cap.  xviii.  "  Proinde  si  malum  quidem  innatum  est,  natus  autem 
sermo  Dei,  nonscio,  an  a  bono  malum  possit  adduci,  validius  ab  intirmot 
ut  innatum  a  nato." 
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exercise  of  this  sovereignty  must  be  assumed,  Tertullian 
replied,  that  God  was  certainly  God  from  all  eternity,  but  nt)t 
Lord  ;  for  there  was  a  distinction  in  the  two  ideas ;  God 
is  the  name  of  a  being,  but  the  name  Lord  is  not  the  designa- 
tion of  being  but  of  power.  The  being  must  be  regarded 
as  eternal ;  but  this  was  not  the  fact  with  the  idea  of  Lord, 
which  bears  a  relation  to  something  without.'  This  remark 
was  founded  on  the  distinction  of  the  absolute  and  relative 
attributes  of  God.  Formally,  indeed,  the  difficulty  might 
thus  be  removed,  but,  certainly,  it  was  not  so  in  reality. 
Tertullian  did  not  by  this  means  show  how  the  almightiness 
of  God  could  be  conceived  of  otherwise  than  perpetually 
active,  which  was  one  of  the  difficulties  that  Hermogenes  felt 
in  the  supposition  of  an  absolute  beginning  of  creation. 
Tertullian  perceived,  indeed,  how  by  the  doctrine  of  Her- 
mogenes, respecting  the  manner  of  God's  operation  on  matter, 
the  Christian  idea  of  creation,  and  especially  the  idea  of  God 
acting  for  the  realization  of  an  object  was  lost,  although  his 
mind  had  too  little  of  the  formally  speculative  to  enable  him 
to  develop  this  in  clear  distinct  conceptions.  He  objected  to 
Hermogenes,  that  God  had  created  all  things,  not  by  mere 
appearing,  but  by  acting.^  "  Greater  is  his  glory,  if  he 
laboured.  At  last,  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his 
works."  He  then  adds,  "but  both  in  his  own  manner,"^  in 
order  to  guard  against  a  false  anthropopathism,  with  which 
his  language  might  be  charged.  While  Tertullian  maintains 
against  Hermogenes  that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of 
one  God,  to  attribute  to  another  something  of  that  which 
belongs  to  him  alone,  he  himself  supposes  the  objection. 
"  Then,  thou  wilt  say  to  me,  we  shall  have  nothing  of  that 
whicli  belongs  to  God  alone,"  and  thus  he  would  be  led  to  a 
Deism,  which  places  an  infinite  impassable  chasm  between 
God  and  his  creatures,  an  incommunicability  of  the  divine 
being  ;  but  here  his  deep  Christian  views,  wliich  were  as  much 
opposed  to  Dualism  as  to  Pantheism  and  Deism,  are  per- 
ceptible in  his  manner  of  guarding  against  such  a  conclusion, 
and  which  maintained  the  participation  of  the  Divine  Being 
founded  in  redemption,  and  the  divine  communion  of  life 
between  God  and  the  redeemed.  "  We  have,  indued,  and 
shall  have,  something  that  is  God's,  but  what  is  communicated 

'  Cap.  iii. 

*  Cap.  xlv.  "  Operatione  Deus  universa  constituit.' 

•  "  Utnimque  suo  more." 
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to  US  by  him,  v?hat  we  have  not  of  ourselves.  For  we  shall 
be  gods  if  we  become  worthy  to  be  those  of  whom  he  has 
declared,  '  I  said  ye  are  gods,'  and  God  stands  in  the  assembly 
of  the  gods,  by  virtue  of  his  giuce,  not  of  om-  nature.'''  To 
the  doctrine  of  Hermogenes,  of  a  material  out  of  which  all 
things  were  created,  he  sets  in  opposition  the  indwelling 
wisdom  of  God,  or  the  Reason — the  Xoyog — as  the  ideal  ground 
of  all  existence,  the  aggregate  of  all  ideas  which  were  realize 
in  the  creation  of  the  universe.^  This  is  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  of  which  we  shall  speak  particularly 
when  we  are  led  to  it  by  TertuUian's  controversial  writings. 

Tertullian  characterises  Hermogenes,  who  was  living' 
when  he  wrote  this  book,  in  the  following  terms.  "  In  the 
pictm-e  he  has  drawn  of  the  original  matter  of  creation, 
he  has  given  a  portrait  of  himself,^  devoid  of  elegance,  a 
confused  medley,  a  chaos  of  uncertain,  hasty,  and  violent 
movements."  While  in  this  sketch  we  acknowledge  Ter- 
tuUian's wit,  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  it  coiTesponded 
with  truth.  Hermogenes  may  have  been  a  restless  fanciful 
man ;  but  of  the  stupidity,  at  least,  which  Tertullian  ascribes 
to  him  we  find  no  trace,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  his  mental 
character  from  the  fragments  of  his  writings  that  remain. 
He  may  have  been  a  man  of  well-regulated  mind,  though  not 
superior  to  Tertullian  in  mental  opulence. 

Tertullian  had  still  another  subject  to  discuss  with  Her- 
mogenes. Hermogenes  maintained  that  God  had  formed 
all  things  without  distinction  from  matter,  and  made  no 
exception  even  as  to  the  essence  of  the  soul.  It  was  a  view 
■  widely  spread,  and  derived  from  the  Jewish  theology,  which 
distinguished  what  was  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  first 
man,  from  what  was  owing  to  a  special  divine  communica- 
tion— to  the  influence  of  the  divine  spirit ;  this  view  was 
the  germ  of  the  later  distinction  between  the  dona  naturalia 
and  dona  gratuita.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  soul  was 
regarded  as  originally  mortal,  and  it  was  supposed,  that 
by  the  communication  of  the  divine  spirit  it  was  first  made 

1  Cap.  V.  "  lino  habemus  et  habebimus,  sed  ab  ipso,  non  a  nobis. 
Nam  ut  Dei  eriinus,  si  meruerimus  illi  esse,  de  quibus  prsedicavit : 
Ego  dixi  vos  dii  eslis,  et  stetit  Deus  in  ecclesia  deorum ;  sed  ex  gratia 
ipsius,  non  ex  nostra  proprietate." 

-  Cap.  xviii.  •*  Cap.  i.  "  Ad  hodiemum  homo  in  sseculo." 

*  Cap.  xlv.  "  Nisi  quod  Hermogenes,  eundem  statum  deseribendo  mate- 
riae,  quo  est  ipse  inconditum,  conl'usum,  turbulcntum  ancipitis  et  prajci- 
pitis  et  fervidi  motus  documentum  artis  suae  dum  oatendit  ipse  se  piuxiL' 
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partaker  of  immortality.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  through 
Christ  immortal  life  was  again  communicated  to  man  through 
communion  witn  God.  This  view,  which  we  find  presented 
in  the  crudest  form  by  Tatian,  which  also  forms  the  basis  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Psycliici,  was  at  all  events  akin  to  the  anthropology  of  Her- 
mogenes  ;  but  as  to  its  exact  nature,  many  questions  and 
doubts  occur  for  want  of  sufficient  data.  The  doctrine  of 
Hermogenes  may  be  so  understood,  as  to  mean  that  in  the 
first  man  there  was  no  communication  of  the  divine  spirit, 
and,  therefore,  somewhat  diflferent  from  what  is  supposed 
in  the  above  representation  ;  and  that  he  regarded  sin  as 
the  necessary  transition  for  a  soul  derived  from  matter,  and 
destitute  of  all  alliance  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  that  sinless- 
ne-:s  was  first  possible  by  means  of  the  second  creation  of 
man  through  Christ :  from  all  wliich  it  would  follow,  that 
human  nature  was  so  planned,  that  by  virtue  of  its  original 
constitution  sin  must  be  manifested  in  it,  and  then  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prior  supremacy  of  sin,  tlie  new  divine  life  from 
Christ  would  be  revealed,  and  the  Oiiginally  mortal  soul  by 
this  divine  communication  of  life  woidd  be  raised  to  im- 
mortality and  sinlessness,  which  was  then  denoted  by  the 
term  ddjBufjcria.  But  then  the  point  of  connexion  ft>r  this 
higher  impartation  to  their  souls,  would  have  been  wanting, 
of  which  all  who  were  of  the  same  lower  nature  would  par- 
take, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  how  Hermogenes 
could  explain  the  different  reception  given  to  the  Gospel 
among  men.  Logically  it  would  have  led  to  the  admission 
of  an  unconditional  and  irresistible  grace.  For  the  decision 
of  this  question  much  depends  on  the  explanation  of  one 
passage  in  Tertullian's  controversy  with  Hermogenes.  He 
says,  that  contrary  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  he  had 
substituted,  in  Gen.  ii.  7,  for  Jiatus  the  words  spiritus  Dei,  in 
order  to  maintain  that  the  soul  was  derived  from  matter 
rather  tlian  from  the  spirit  of  God,  since  it  is  incredible  tliat 
the  spirit  of  God  could  Ml  into  sin,  and  then  into  condemna- 
tion. TertuUian  accuses  him  of  falsifying  that  passage  of 
Scriptui'e,  since  here  mention  is  not  made  of  the  spiritus  Dei, 
but  of  something  subordinate,  the  jiatus  Dei.  Tlius  he  ex- 
plained the  TTj'o*)  4a»7c,  and  thus  he  had  read  it  m  his  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible.  The  question  is,  what  view  of 
Hermogenes  is  here  presupposed?  Did  he  deny  here  in  the 
original  state  of  man  every  kind  of  connexion  with  the  Divine 
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Spirit  t  since  otherwise,  when  man  in  this  connexion  allowed 
himself  to  be  seduced  into  sin,  the  Divine  Spirit  must  have 
appeared  as  if  liable  to  be  tempted  to  sin,  which  was  what 
Hermofrenes  objected  to  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  emancipa- 
tion. Then  would  the  view  of  Hermogenes  be  that  which 
we  have  explained.  But  in  this  case  must-  Hermogenes,  who 
found  in  Genesis  a  decisive  authority,  have  so  understood  the 
passage,  as  not  signifying  the  communication  of  anything 
divine  to  man,  but  only  an  animal  principle  of  life,  by  which 
he  became  a  living  being ;  and  in  this  case  Tertullian  could 
not  have  accused  him  of  making  something  higher  out  of  the 
lower, — of  having  put  spiritus  instead  of  flatus,  but  he  must 
rather  have  blamed  him  for  not  having  given  a  sufficiently 
high  sense  to  the  predicate  in  that  passage.  Hence  the  words 
of  Tertullian  are  decisive  against  such  a  constniction,  and  we 
must  rather  understand  his  meaning  to  be  the  following  : — 
Hermogenes  maintained  that  in  that  passage  where  he  ex- 
plained the  -Kvofi  i^u)7}Q  as  meaning  spiritus  Dei,  the  reference 
was  not  to  the  original  nature  of  man  in  itself,  to  that  which 
dwelt  in  it  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  it,  bxit  to  that  which 
was  imparted  to  it  as  something  from  without.  To  the  first 
man,  in  his  original  condition,  the  divine  spirit  was  imparted 
for  the  exaltation  and  support  of  his  nature  ;  he  was  thereby 
made  capable  of  immortality ;  but  by  his  guilt  this  connexion 
Avith  God  was  dissolved,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  spiritus 
Dei ;  and  now  the  souls  derived  from  matter,  being  stripped 
of  everything  divine,  fall  a  prey  to  death.  Thus  Hermogenes 
would  have  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of  Tatian.  But  still 
the  same  difficulty  would  remain  for  him, — the  injury  done 
to  man's  capability  of  receiving  redemption.  This  Tertullian 
believed  must  be  maintained  against  him,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  something  undeniably  and  inalienably  divine  in  the 
soul  be  proved  against  him,  and  in  order  to  refute  the  argu- 
ment of  Hermogenes,  he  made  use  of  the  distinction  between 
the  spiritus  and  the  flatus  Dei.  He  wished  to  show  that  not 
an  absolutely  divine  nature,  but  one  allied  to  the  divine,  was 
the  inalienable  possession  of  man.  On  this  account  he  wrote 
against  Hei'mogenes  his  book  De  Censu  Animce,  (on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Soul,)  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  the 
contents  of  which  we  may  infer  from  what  he  mentions  in  his 
work  De  Anima.  In  maintaining  against  Hermogenes  this 
alliance  or  relationship  of  man  to  God,  Tertullian  appealed 
to  the  undoniable  and  inalienable  marks  of  it.     Amous  theso 
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he  reckoned  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  freedom  of 
will,  reason,  the  indications  of  a  native  consciousness  of 
God,  a  power  of  prognostication  which  he  distinguished  from 
the  supernatural  prophetic  gift,  and  the  dominion  over 
nature.'  Moreover,  Tertullian  quotes,  in  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  this  book,  what  he  had  written  in  his  work  De 
Censu  Animoe  on  the  soul  as  allied  to  God.^ 

This  special  object  led  Tertullian  afterwards  to  a  general 
inquiry  respecting  the  soul,  in  which  he  proposed  to  discuss  all 
the  questions  relating  to  the  nature,  the  various  powerS;  and 
the  destiny  of  the  soul,  that  were  agitated  between  philoso- 
phers and  Christians,  heretics  and  the  orthodox — his  work 
De  Anima.  Here  he  entered  on  a  field  of  inquiry  for  which 
his  mental  constitution  and  education  had  little  fitted  him,  that 
of  pure  philosophic  investigation.  Consequently,  this  work 
contained  many  things — much  that  was  unsatisfactory.  It 
was  very  different,  when  in  the  course  of  these  discussions  he 
entered  on  purely  religious  topics,  or  what  were  in  strict  con- 
nexion with  them  ;  here  we  find  real  profundity.  Opposing 
the  new  light  of  Christian  truth  to  the  inquiries  of  philoso- 
phers, respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul,  he  says,—"  To  whom 
can  the  tinith  be  known  without  God  1  by  whom  is  Christ 
sought  for  without  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  and  on  whom  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  bestowed  without  the  sacrament  of  the  faith  1 " 

The  manner  in  which  Tertullian  justifies  the  Senses  against 
the  objections  of  the  Academics  to  the  deceptions  they  practised, 
is  remarkable  and  characteristic.  His  strong  realism  is  here 
prominent,  and  leads  him  to  detect  in  such  views  the  germ  of 
Docetism.  "  It  is  not  the  senses,"  he  maintains,  "■  that  are 
guilty  of  deception,  but  the  causes  which  allow  objects  to 
assume  such  an  appearance  to  the  senses  ;  and  the  judgment 
of  the  soul  is  to  be  blamed,  if  it  lets  itself  be  determined  by 
them.  But  even  the  causes  do  not  lie,  for  they  act  in  cor- 
respondence to  the  law  of  nature.  In  nature  there  is  no 
lie,  for  everything  expresses  what  it  must  express  from  its 
stand-point."  What  must  so  happen  is  no  lie.  If,  therefore, 
the  causes  are  free  from  reproach,  much  more  are  the  senses, 
to  which  the  causes  are  antecedent  ;  hence,  especially  truth, 
credibility,  and  freedom  from  error,  are  ascribed  to  the  senses, 

'  Cap.  xxii.  "  AnimamDei  flatu  natam,  immortalem,  substantia  sim- 
plicein,  lilieram  arlntrii,  rationalem,  dominatricem,  divinatriccui." 

2  "  Deilimus  illi  et  libertatem  arbitrii  et  dominatioaciu  rcniin  et 
divinationuni  iaterdum,  seposita  qua;  per  Dei  gratiam  obveiiit  ex  pro- 
phetia." 
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because  they  announce  nothing  else  but  what  that  law  has 
prescribed  to  them,  which  so  operates  that  something  else  ia 
announced  by  the  senses  than  what  takes  place  in  reality. 
"  What  art  thou  doing,  bold  Academic  1 "  he  says  ;  "  thou 
subvertest  the  whole  condition  of  life,  thou  destroyest  the 
whole  order  of  nature,  thou  makest  the  very  providence  of 
God  blind,  since  thou  constitutest  the  senses  as  deceitful  and 
lying  masters  for  understanding,  inhabiting,  managing,  and 
enjoying  all  his  works."  And  a  little  further  on,  he  says, 
"  We  cannot  doubt  the  evidence  of  those  senses,  lest  we 
should  doubt  their  credibility  as  regards  Christ, — lest  it  should 
be  said  that  he  falsely  saw  Satan  fall  like  lightning  from 
heaven,  or  falsely  heard  the  voice  of  the  Father  testifying  of 
himself,"  &c.'  He  connects  with  it  the  controversy  against 
Marcion,  saying, — "  For  thus  Marcion  would  rather  have' 
believed  Christ  to  be  a  spectre,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  his  having  a  real  body." 

This  work  is  very  important  in  reference  to  Tertullian's 
anthropology,  and  to  the  construction  of  the  anthropology  of 
the  Western  church  in  general,  to  which  he  gave  the  first  ini- 
pulse.  As  we  have  remarked,  Tertullian's  materialism  and 
realism  could  not  be  separated,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  much 
surprised  at  his  attributing  to  the  soul  a  corporeity  of  a 
higher  kind.  The  literal  interpretation  of  the  parables  of 
Christ,  the  application  of  all  the  separate  traits  in  them, 
especially  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus, 
strengthened  him  in  this  view.  He  imagined  that  the  soul 
possessed  various  limbs,  like  the  human  body.  To  that  he 
referred  the  idea  of  an  inner  man.  And  with  that  was  con- 
nected, though  it  stood  in  no  necessary  connexion,  the  notion 
of  an  internal  sense  of  the  soul,  of  internal  organs  of  sense, 
by  means  of  which  he  accounted  for  seeing  and  hearing  in 
ecstatic  states,  as  in  dreams ;  with  such  an  internal  sense,  he 
supposed,  that  Paul  saw  Christ's  form,  and  heard  his  voice.* 
But  certainly  this  notion  was  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  assertion  of  a  material  constitution  of  the  soul.  Origen, 
who  was  very  far  from  such  a  view  as  the  latter,  accounted  for 
the  Scriptural  visions  from  an  internal  sense.  In  the  fonn  of 
tliis  view  of  the  soul's  materiality,  appeared  also  Tertvdlian's 
veiy  influential  doctrine,  that  became  offensive  by  this  con- 
nexion in  which  it  was  represented  by  him,  though  nowise 
connected  with  this  speculation, — namely,  the  doctrine  that  the 
'  Cap.  xvii.  *  Cap.  ix. 
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soul  of  the  first  man  was  the  source  of  al  Dther  souls  which 
were  developed  in  the  continuation  of  the  race,  and  that  the 
soul  of  the  lirst  man  was  propagated  along  with  the  body, 
the  so-called  propagatio  aiiimarum  per  traducem,^  Traducian- 
ism.  Thus  he  imagined  that  Adam's  soul  was  at  first  uniform  : 
it  had  not  yet  developed  that  multiplicity  of  properties  wliich 
might  be  educed  from  the  individualising  of  all  those  germs 
of  humanity  that  were  existing  in  Adam.^  Not  without 
reason  he  could  recognise  a  deeper  connexion  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race,  a  deeper  unity  (which  he  explained 
by  means  of  that  Traducianism)  in  the  expression  of  family 
peculiarities,  in  the  propagation  of  qualities  and  propensities. •* 
Thus  Tertulliau  opposed  his  Traducianism  to  an  atomistic, 
nominalist  theory  of  the  development  of  mankind.  In  this 
manner  he  also  explained  the  propagation  of  a  sinfid  tendency 
from  the  first  man.  Thus  he  made  it  appai-ent  how  in  the 
first  man  the  nature  of  all  his  posterity  was  vitiated,  since  the 
development  of  the  whole  race  depended  on  (or  was  con- 
ditiouated  by)  the  conduct  of  its  progenitor.  Hence  the  idea 
of  vitium  originis.  As  a  consequence  of  the  first  sin  Tertullian 
regurded  the  worldly  mindedness  which  has  been  transmitted 
from  the  first  man  to  his  descendants.  "  How  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  man  should  return  to  his  original  material, 
and  be  condemned  for  his  correction  to  build  upon  the  earth, 
and  in  the  work  itself  he  should  bow  towards  the  earth,  since 
he  has  communicated  the  spirit  received  from  thence  to  his 
whole  posterity  ?"  The  corruption  of  nature  has  become,  as  he 
says,  a  second  nature,  having  its  own  god  and  father,  namely, 
tlie  author  himself  of  the  corruption.  *  Thus  he  maintained 
the  connexion  of  an  evil  spirit  with  every  man  from  his  birth, 
which  was  corroborated  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  heathen  ;  ^ 
a  view  which  afterwards  led  to  the  use  of  exorcism  at  bap- 
tism in  the  North  African  church.  Here  the  coarse  and  con- 
fined conception  of  the  ages  preceding  Christianity  as  held 
by  Tertullian,  in  contrast  with  the  more  liberal  and  enlarged 
view  of  the  Alexandrians  in  relation  to  the  divine  education 
of  the  race,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  Tertullian 

'  Cap.  xix.  "  Anima  velut  Rurculiis  quidam  ex  matrice  Adam." 

*  "  Apparet,  quanta  fuit,  qu?e  unani  aniinaj  naturam  varie  collocavit," 
cap.  .\x. ;  and,  "  Uniformis  natura  animse  ab  initio  in  Adam,"  cap.  xxi. 

^  C;i|>. 'xxv.  "  Unde,  oro  te,  similitudine  animse  i]uoqiie  pareutihus  da 
ingcniis  respondemus,  secundum  Cleanthis  testimonium,  si  non  et  ex 
aniuiEe  semiue  educimur?" 

*  Cap.  xlL  '  Cap.  xxxix. 
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could  so  little  understand  the  importance  of  Socrates  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  that  he  adduced  the  Dsemon  of  Socnvtes 
as  a  confirmation  of  his  opinion  that  eveiy  man  was  attended 
by  an  evil  spirit  from  his  birth.  But  deeply  as  he  was  pene- 
trated with  a  sense  of  the  corruption  of  human  natiu-e, 
equally  deep  was  the  consciousness,  as  we  have  already  learnt 
from  many  of  his  expressions,  of  the  undeniable  and  inalien- 
able relation  of  the  soul  of  man  to  God.  Thus,  when  speak- 
ing of  that  original  corruption,  he  adds,  "  Yet,  there  is  in  the 
soul  that  original  good,  divine  and  genuine,  and  which  is 
properly  natural  to  it.  For  what  comes  from  God,  is  not  ex- 
tinguished, but  rather  obscured  ;  it  cannot  be  extinguished, 
because  it  is  of  God.  Therefore,  as  light  when  hindered  by 
some  obstacle  remains,  but  does  not  show  itself  if  the  density 
is  so  great  as  to  obstruct  it,  so  also  what  is  good  in  the  soul  is 
oppressed  by  the  evil,  according  to  its  peculiar  nature,  and  is 
inactive  the  light  being  hidden,  or  shines  through  when  it  finds 
liberty.  So  there  are  some  very  bad  and  some  very  good,  and 
nevertheless  all  have  one  sort  of  soul.  Thus  also  in  the  worst 
there  is  something  good,  and  in  the  best  something  of  the 
worst.  God  alone  is  without  sin,  and  Christ  is  the  only  man 
without  sin,  because  Christ  is  also  God."'  He  then  appeals  to 
the  marks  given  in  revelation  of  that  which  is  originally 
divine  in  the  soul, — "  Thus,"  he  says,  "  the  divinity  of  the 
soul  breaks  out  into  presages  owing  to  its  pristine  goodness, 
and  the  consciousness  of  God  is  expressed  by  such  attestations 
as  '  God  is  good,'  '  God  sees,'  '  I  commend  thee  to  God.'  "  From 
the  connexion  of  these  two  factors,  evil,  and  what  was 
originally  allied  to  God,  he  explains  the  responsibility  of  man, 
and  establishes  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  On  this  account 
there  is  no  soul  without  guilt,  because  none  are  without 
the  seeds  of  goodness.  Hence  he  accounts  for  the  original 
consciousness  of  truth  in  its  partial  illumination  before  the 
Christian  era,  wliich  he  calls  the  sensiis  puhlicus  naturce. 
Tliis  consciousness  of  truth  was  to  be  found  especially  among 
the  better  class  of  the  philosophers  ;  but  he  accuses  pliilosophy 
of  having  disturbed  and  mutilated  this  sensus  puhlicus  by  its 
arbitrary  sophistry.^     Yet  he  designates  Seneca  on  account  of 

^  Cap.  xli. 

*  Cap.  ii,  "Scd  et  natura  pleraque  suggeruntur  quasi  de  publico  sensu 
quo  aniraum  Deus  dotare  dignalus  est.  Hunc  nacta  pliilosophia  ad 
gloriam  propriai  artis  intiavit  prse  studio  eloquii  quidvis  struere  atqae 
destrueie  erudili," 
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his  ag)'eei^3nt  with  Christian  truth  as  scepe  noster  ! '  He 
adopted,  what  as  we  shall  afterwards  see  was  not  unimportant 
forhisChristology,  not  the  common  Dichotomy,  but  maintained 
that  the  vital  principle  of  the  body,  the  ^iv^^,  was  the  same 
in  all  living  beings,  only  endowed  with  higher  or  lower  powers. 
In  what  was  generally  termed  vovq  he  recognised  only  the 
highest  power  of  the  same  soul,  which  also  forms  the  vital 
principle  of  the  body.  He  says,  "  By  the  animus,  or  mens, 
which  the  Greeks  call  rove,  we  understand  nothing  else  than 
the  inborn,  ingrafted,  and  native  suggestion  of  the  soul,  with 
which  it  acts  and  judges,  which  having  always  with  itself,  it 
moves  in  itself,  it  appears  to  be  moved  by  it  as  if  by  another 
substance."  ^  He  sanctions  the  distinction  between  a  \pvx>i 
XoytK?/  and  a'\oy«c,  but  maintains  that  what  is  denoted  by  the 
latter  epithet,  is  not  an  original  faculty.  He  regards  all  that 
is  contradictory  to  the  reason  in  man,  all  irrational  passions 
and  desires,  as  the  effects  of  the  original  corruption.  "  The 
natural,"  he  says,  "  must  be  regarded  as  the  rational,  which 
was  originally  implanted  in  the  soul — namely,  by  the  rational 
Creator.  For  how  should  that  be  otherwise  than  rational 
which  God  created  by  his  command  1 — to  say  nothing  of  what 
he  communicated  in  a  peculiar  sense  by  his  breath.  But  the 
in-ational  must  be  regai'ded  as  something  subsequent,  which 
happened  through  the  suggestion  of  the  serpent,  that  which 
proceeded  from  transgression,  and  which  has  since  grown  in 
and  with  the  soul,  as  something  natural,  because  it  happened 
immediately  at  the  beginning  of  nature."  Yet  he  declares 
himself  opposed  to  the  platonic  intellectualism,  since  he  is  not 
willing  to  consider  the  dvniKur  and  the  i-n-idv^-qriKov  as  in 
themselves  opposite  to  the  \oyiKi)v,  but  recognises  a  rational 
anger,  and  a  rational  direction  of  the  appetitive  faculty.  The 
unity  of  the  divine  and  human  was  also  brought  forwai'd  by 
him,  and  as  a  proof  he  made  use  of  the  original  type  of 
humanity  in  Christ,  in  whom  he  thought  might  be  recognised 
a  holy  anger  against  ungodliness,  and  a  holy  appetitive  faculty  ; 
as  he  says,^  "  Behold,  this  whole  trinity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Lord;  -  the  rational  faculty  which  teaches  and  argues, — by  which 
he  makes  level  the  paths  of  salvation ;  the  indignant  faculty 
by  which  he  inveighed  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ;  and 
the  appetitive  faculty  by  which  he  desired  to  eat  the  Passover 
with  his  disciples."  And  as  he  would  very  justly  regulate 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  morals  by  the  contemplation  of 
'  Cap.  XX.  *  Cap.  xii  '  Cap.  xvi. 
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the  moral  archetype  in  Christ,  he  says,— "  Therefore  in  our- 
selves we  must  not  consider  the  indignant  and  the  appetitive 
faculties  as  always  belonging  to  the  irrational,  since  we  are 
certain  that  they  were  rationally  exercised  by  the  Lord." 
We  recognise  here  his  religious  realism  as  opposed  to  the 
excessive  dread  of  Anthropopathism,  and  to  the  evaporation 
of  the  idea  of  God,  when  he  would  find  in  God  something 
corresponding  to  anger  in  man  in  his  wi-ath  against  evil,  and 
to  human  benevolence  in  his  longing  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
As  an  example  of  that  wn'ath,  as  it  might  be  found  in 
Christians,  he  quotes  the  words  of  Paul  in  Gal.  v.  12,  and 
displays  an  ethical  and  exegetical  ft-eedom  from  prejudice,  in 
not  shrinking  from  the  natural  exposition  of  these  words, 
and  finding  nothing  repulsive  in  it. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  Tertullian  recogTiised  equally  the  re- 
ceptivity of  redemption  and  the  need  of  redemption.  In  con- 
nexion with  these  truths,  he  also  viewed  the  doctrine  of  rege- 
neration. After  speaking  of  the  two  factors  in  human  nature, 
the  originally  divine  and  the  disoi'dered  undivine,  he  says,^ 
"  When  by  fiiith  the  soul  comes  to  regeneration,  transformed 
tlirough  the  second  birth  by  water  and  the  power  from  above, 
it  beholds  all  its  light,  after  the  covering  of  its  pristine  cor- 
ruption has  been  taken  away.  It  is  received  by  the  Holy 
S[)irit  into  his  communion,  as  in  the  first  birth  by  the  evil 
spirit.  The  body,  which  is  given  as  a  dowTy  to  the  soul  when 
it  has  espoused  the  Spirit,  is  no  longer  the  servant  of  the  soul, 
but  of  the  Spirit."  With  his  Traducianism  was  connected  the 
notion  of  a  sanctifying  influence  arising  from  Christian  parent- 
age, and  thus  he  understands  that  passage  in  1  Cor.  vi-i.  14. 
He  understands  this  of  a  twofold  sanctification,  that  of  descent, 
and  that  of  education.  This  again  is  of  importance  in  relation 
to  his  view  of  infant  baptism.  Had  he  admitted  such  a  rite, 
this  would  have  been  the  place  for  mentioning  it  as  a  third, 
additional  factor.  But  he  expressly  distinguishes  this  prepa- 
ratory sanctification  from  that  which  is  accomplished  at  a 
later  period  through  baptism — namely,  regeneration.  He 
understands  the  apostle  to  mean  by  dyi.a  in  that  passage, 
designatos  sanctitati  ac  per  hoc  etiam  saluti,  and  adds,  "  For 
otherwise  the  apostle  would  have  remembered  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  that  no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  unless 
he  is  born  again  of  water  and  Spirit,  i.  e.  he  will  not  otherwise 
be  holy."  "  Hence,"  he  says,  "  every  soul  will  belong  to  Adam 
'  Cap.  xxxi. 
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until  it  has  caitered  into  communion  with  Christ."  Now  it 
may  be  said,  this  passage  is  an  evidence  tliat  Tertullian  re- 
garded infant  baptism  as  necessary.  But  liad  that  been  the 
case,  he  would  have  expressed  liimself  very  differently.  And 
it  is  to  be  obsei-ved  that  he  considers  birth  and  education 
equally  as  the  preparatory  sanctificatio,  and  then  allows  bap- 
tism to  follow.  Likuffise  the  passage  we  before  quoted  from 
the  same  book  shows  that  he  considered  faith  to  be  a  necessary 
element  in  baptism  and  regeneration. 

To  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  original  differences  in  men, 
Tertullian  opposed  the  doctrine  of  free-will  (which  he  derived 
from  what  was  undeniably  allied  to  the  divine  in  man),  and 
the  power  of  grace  operating  upon  it.  When  the  Gnostics 
quoted  in  support  of  their  doctrine  those  words  of  Christ,  that 
"  a  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit,  nor  can  a  good 
tree  bring  forth  evil  fruit,"  and  that  "  men  do  not  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles ;"  Tertullian  replies, 
"  According  to  this  notion,  God  could  not  raise  up  children  to 
Abraham  from  these  stones,  nor  could  the  generation  of  Aapers 
bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance  ;  and  the  apostle  must 
have  been  mistaken  in  Eph.  v.  8,  and  ii.  3, — but  the  holy 
Scriptures  are  never  self-contradictory.  For  the  coiTupt  tree 
will  bring  forth  no  good  fruit  unless  it  is  gTafted,  and  the 
good  tree  will  bring  forth  bad  fruit  unless  it  is  cultivated. 
And  the  stones  will  become  children  of  Abraham,  if  they  are 
fashioned  to  Abraham's  faith;  and  the  generation  of  vipers 
will  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  if  they  have  dis- 
charged the  poison  of  evil.  Such  will  be  the  power  of  grace, 
which  is  stronger  than  nature,  since  the  power  of  free-will  in 
us  is  subjected  to  it ;  and  as  that  is  natural  and  changeable, 
so  nature  turns  whither  it  turns."  Tliis  passage  may  cer- 
tainly be  so  understood  as  if  an  irresistible  power  w^ere  ascribed 
to  grace  in  the  transformation  of  the  free-will,  and  we  might 
find  in  it  the  spirit  of  Montanism,  which  was  disposed  to 
maintain  the  unconditional  sovereignty  of  the  divine,  and 
ascribe  to  the  human  soul  only  a  passivity  in  relation  to  it. 
We  should  then  be  obliged  to  regard  Tertullian  as  the  first 
representative  of  the  doctrine  of  a  gratia  irresistibilis.  But 
this  clashes  with  the  express  maimer  in  which  he  elsewhere 
asserts  the  sclf-detei'mining  power  of  free-will.  And  even 
liere  he  appeals  to  the  fact,  that  in  his  controversy  with  Her- 
niogenes  and  Marcion  he  had  maintained  the  nv-e^ovTwi'.  In 
or<W  *o  adjust  this  disci-eiiancy,  nmst  we  say  that  Tertulliau 
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had  already,  like  Augustin,  pleased  himself  with  the  idea  oT 
free-will,  and  believed  that  he  could  so  express  himself,  since 
the  form  of  free-will  always  remains  unhurt,  and  man  is  not 
conscious  of  any  stringent  necessity?  But  yet  we  are  not 
justified  to  attribute  this  artificial  conception  to  Tertullian, 
since  none  of  his  expressions  give  a  point  of  connexion  for  it, 
and  we  must  rather  explain  this  obscure  passage  according  to 
his  general  doctrine.  When,  therefore,  he  expresses  himself 
so  strongly  on  the  power  of  grace,  we  must  presume  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  ascribe  to  grace  any  imconditional  compelling 
power  over  the  free-will.  And  Montanism  itself  presupposes 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  are 
conditionated  by  the  direction  of  the  free-will  ;  since  it  attri- 
buted a  passivity  to  the  human  mind  only  in  the  case  of  pro- 
phetic inspirations,  and  certain  extraordinary  charisms.' 

This  latter  conception  of  such  an  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  with  the  passivity  of  the  human  soul,  we  also  recognise 
iu  Tertullian's  manner  of  expressing  himself  respecting  the 
vacillation  of  mind  shown  by  John  the  Baptist. 

Tertullian  seeks  for  explanations  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  soul  not  merely  in  reason  and  holy  writ,  but  also  in  the 
new  revelations  and  visions  :  from  these  latter  he  obtains 
vouchers  for  the  material  constitution  of  the  soul.  That 
visions  should  be  frequently  beheld  by  the  female  sex,  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  ;  and  the  demand  for  such  phenomena 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  attached  by  the  enthu- 
siastic tendency  which  sought  for  the  explanation  of  such 
things  in  new  revelations  and  sights.  There  might  be,  indeed, 
magnetic  states  in  which  persons  sought  for  something  divine. 
It  is  very  explicable,  that  among  them  who  dm-ing  religious 
services,  and  in  consequence  of  the  impressions  they  then 
received,  fell  into  such  states,  the  visions  would  have  that  for 
their  object  with  which  their  minds  had  been  occupied  in  a 
waking  state,  and  to  which  the  discourse,  or  portion  of  scrip- 
ture read,  had  referred.  Tertullian  says,  "  There  is  at  the 
present  day  among  us  a  sister  who  has  received  the  charism 
of  revelations,  and  who  in  the  church,  on  the  services  of  the 
Sunday,  is  put  in  an  ecstasy  by  the  Spirit.  She  converses 
with  angels,  sometimes  even  with  the  Lord ;  she  sees  and 
hears  holy  things  ;  she  knows  the  hearts  of  some,  and  admin- 
isters remedies  to  those  that  long  for  them.     When  the  scrip- 

'  See  Neander's  General  History  of  tbc  Church,  vol.  ii.pp.  346 — 362. 
Si.  bib.  ed.— Tb. 
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tures  are  read,  or  the  psalms  are  sung,  or  exhortations  are 
given, — then  materials  are  furnished  for  her  visions."  When 
the  service  was  concluded,  and  the  congregation  was  dismissed, 
then  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to  ask  her  more  exactly 
respecting  her  visions,  from  one  of  which  they  believed  that 
they  could  learn  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soul ;  and  to 
this  Tertullian  appeals.  According  to  TertuUian's  opinion, 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  new  revelations  finds  its  rewai'd  in 
this,  that  the  persons  who  do  thus  acknowledge  them,  and 
place  no  limit  to  the  continued  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  made  partakers  of  these  new  miraculous  gifts.  We  must 
always  bear  in  mind,  that  Montanism  forms  the  boundary- 
line  in  the  stage  of  the  development  of  the  church  where  the 
supernatural  and  the  eccentric  predominated,  when  the  power 
of  the  divine  life  appeared  as  altogether  new,  and  seized  hold 
of  the  rude  mass.  Thus  Tertullian  asserts  that  the  greater 
part  of  men  were  taught  by  the  visions  of  God  ;  a  statement 
which  agrees  with  many  declarations  of  Origen.  We  offer 
the  following  as  an  explanation.  Christianity  entered  into 
close  conflict  with  the  ancient  principles  of  heathenism  ;  men 
who  were  as  yet  strangers  to  Christianity,  saw  themselves 
surrounded  by  its  operations,  from  which  they  received  mani- 
fold and  unconscious  divine  impressions.  Adhering  to  their 
former  stand- point,  they  strove  against  these  impressions  ; 
but  they  were  overcome  by  a  higher  power.  Impressions 
were  made  upon  them  in  visions  and  dreams,  with  superior 
power,  which  they  were  not  conscious  of,  or  rejected  hj  op- 
posing efforts  ;  and  when  the  connexion  of  the  development 
of  their  life  remained  hidden,  when  they  overlooked  the 
various  intermediate  links,  and  only  were  conscious  of  the 
last  result,  everything  must  have  worn  to  them  the  aspect  of 
the  supernatural. 

Among  TertuUian's  deep  reflections  must  be  reckoned  the 
idea  of  the  emblematical  in  the  works  of  God.  As  the  king- 
dom of  grace  was  typified  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  so  if> 
nature  parabolised  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thut 
he  sees  in  the  transition  from  sleep  to  waking  an  emblem  of 
the  transition  from  death  to  the  resurrection.  He  says,  "  For 
God  willed  to  effect  nothing  in  his  an-angements  without 
an  emblem,  according  to  the  Platonic  example,  especially  to 
present  to  us  daily  the  image  of  the  beginning  and  end 
of  man,  stretching  forth  tho  hand  to  faith,  which  is   more 
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easily  supported  by  images  and  parables,  as  in  words  so  in 
things." ' 

Tertullian,  as  we  have  remarked,  had  written  before  this 
work  one  on  Paradise,  which  we  have  already  given  an  account 
of.  He  now  treats  in  this  book  on  the  soul,  of  something 
which  he  had  touched  upon  in  that  work.  As  in  the  book  on 
the  soul  he  had  dwelt  on  its  future  destiny,  so  he  also  stated 
the  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state  of  the  dead  in  hades. 
The  opponents  of  the  doctrine  that  there  was  likewise  such  an 
intermediate  state  for  believers  were,  as  we  may  conclude  from 
Tei'tullian's  words,  not  merely  the  Gnostics,  but  also  others, 
probably  the  same  persons  who  ojrposed  Chiliasm ;  for  a  rela- 
tionship of  ideas  existed  between  an  intermediate  state,  or 
hades,  for  some  before  they  reached  heaven,  and  an  interme- 
diate state  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  generally, 
the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  which  would  form  the 
transition-point  to  the  new  heavenly  order  of  things.  Now, 
the  doctrine  of  hades,  not  less  than  the  doctrine  of  Chiliasm, 
belonged  to  the  points  for  which  the  Montanists  zealously 
contended.  Their  opponents  maintained  that  by  the  descent 
of  Christ  into  hades,  believers  were  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  entering  such  an  intermediate  state,  and  were  taken  to 
heaven  immeeiiately  on  their  decease.  Tertullian,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintained  that  Christ,  according  to  the  law  of  human 
development,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  hades,  and  that  in  so 
doing  he  placed  in  communion  with  himself  the  prophets  and 
patriai'chs  of  the  old  covenant.  But,  as  long  as  the  earth 
remains  in  its  present  form,  heaven  is  still  closed  against  be- 
lievers. And  he  regards  hades  as  the  common  intermediate 
state,  where  there  is  a  presentiment  of  happiness  and  of  punish- 
ment, and  whence  every  person,  according  to  the  measiwe  of 
his  puiification  from  all  sin,  will  be  raised,  earlier  or  later,  to 
a  participation  in  the  millennial  reign.  Every  sin,  even  the 
least,  must  be  atoned  for  by  a  delay  of  the  resurrection ;  and 
from  this  tenet  afterwards  arose  the  idea  of  a  purifying  punish- 
ment, an  igtiis  ptirffatorius,'^  With  it  was  also  connected  the 
already  developed  juridical  conception  of  repentance,  to  which 
was  added  the  doctrine   of  washing  away  sins  by  baptism. 

*  Cap.  xliii.  "  Voluit  enim  Deus,  et  alias  nihil  sine  exemplaribus  in 
sua  dispositione  inolitus  paradigmate  Platonico  plenius  humani  vel 
maxime  initii  ac  finis  lineas  quotidie  agere  vobiscum,  manum  porrigens 
fidei  facilius  adjuvandse  per  imagines  et  parabolas  sicut  sermonum,  ita 
et  rerum." 

'  Cap.  XXXV.  "Modico  quoque  d3licto  mora  resurrectionis  expense.* 
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lertuUia.  only  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  those  who  had 
been  perfectly  purified  by  the  baptism  of  blood,  that  is,  mar- 
tyrdom. These  alone  were  to  be  exempt  from  hades,  where 
they  had  nothing  to  atone  for,  but  were  raised,  not  at  once  to 
heaven,  but  only  to  that  state  of  exalted  happiness  in  paradise 
which  Tertullian  has  described  in  his  last  work.  He  adduces, 
in  confirmation  of  it,  a  vision  of  the  Montanist  female  martyr 
Perpetua.'  Thus  Montanism  was  aided  in  the  glorification 
and  recommendation  of  martyi'dom ;  and  Tertullian  appeals 
in  this  connexion  to  a  characteristic  oracular  sentence,  strong]}'- 
marked  by  the  ethical  spuit  of  ISIontanism,  that  contempt  of 
what  was  purely  human,  namely,  "  Verceive  the  difference 
between  a  heathen  and  a  believer  in  death :  if  thou  diest  for 
God  as  the  Paraclete  admonishes,  not  in  gentle  fevers  and  on 
beds,  but  in  martyrdom  ;  if  thou  takest  thy  cross  and  followest 
the  Lord,  as  he  himself  commands  ;  thy  blood  is  the  key  of 
paradise." 

In  Tertullian's  explanation  of  tho  parable,  Luke  xii.  58,  in 
which  by  the  adversary  he  understands  the  heathen,  what  he 
says  is  important  in  aidmg  our  conception  of  the  relation  in 
which  Christians  stood  to  the  heathen.  "  For  the  heathen 
man  is  our  adversary,  who  walks  in  the  same  way  of  common 
life.  But  we  must  go  out  of  the  world,  if  it  were  not  allow- 
able to  associate  with  them.  He  commands,  therefore,  that 
thou  shouldst  show  benevolence  towards  him.  '  Love  your 
enemies,'  he  says,  '  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use 
you,'  lest,  provoked  by  some  injury  in  the  intercourse  of  busi- 
ness, hf.  should  drag  thee  to  his  judge."  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
how  distinctly  Tertullian  places  the  seat  of  sin  in  the  soul,  and 
impugns  the  erroneous  view  of  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  flesh. 
So  also  his  ascetic  tendency  did  not  misapprehend  the  Chiis- 
tian  mode  of  viewing  human  nature,  in  o|>position  to  the 
oriental  contempt  of  the  body.  By  means  of  the  connexion 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  with  his  whole  style  of 
thinking,  he  well  distinguished  what  wiis  obstructive  in  the 
present  relation  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  and  the  higher  destiny 
of  the  body  as  the  organ  of  the  soul  in  a  transformed  state. 
He  says,  "  If  this  body,  according  to  the  Platonic  doctrine,  is 
the  prison  of  the  soul,  but,  according  to  the  apostolic  doctrine, 
a  temple  of  God  in  communion  with  Christ;  yet  in  the  mean- 
while it  obstructs  the  soul  by  its  enclosure,  and  darkens  it, 
and  pollutes  it  by  the  concretion  of  the  flesh ;  hence,  the  light 
'  Cap.  Iv. 
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ill  it  is  more  obscure,  as  if  passing  through  horn.  Beyond  a 
doubt,  when  by  the  stroke  of  death  it  is  forced  out  from  the 
concretion  of  the  flesh,  and  by  this  very  straining  is  purified, 
certainly,  from  the  stretching  of  the  body  it  bursts  forth 
unimpeded  into  its  own  pure  and  unmixed  hght,  immediately 
recognises  itself  in  the  freedom  of  its  nature,  by  its  veiy 
liberty  becomes  sensible  of  its  divine  origin,  as  awaking  from 
sleep  it  turns  from  images  to  truths."  Hence  he  deduces  the 
higher  intuitions  and  forebodings  of  the  soul  in  the  article  of 
death. 

After  Tertullian  in  his  book  De  Anima  had  attacked  the 
Gnostic  anthropology  on  several  sides,  he  entered  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  one  of  the  principal  points  at  issue  between  the 
Gnostics  and  the  catholic  chiu-ch.  This  related  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  purely  human  in  Christ.  By  the  Gnostics,  who ' 
laid  the  greatest  stress  on  the  divine  in  Christ,  this  was  either 
altogether  denied  or  very  much  injured;  in  part,  by  an  abso- 
lute Docetism ;  or,  if  they  did  not  venture  so  far,  by  explaining 
the  sensible  human  appearance  of  Christ  as  only  an  optical 
deception ;  still  assuming  that  the  body  and  bodily  appearance 
of  Christ  had  only  an  apparent  likeness  to  the  bodies  and 
bodily  appearance  of  other  men ;  that  Christ  appeared  in  a 
body  of  a  finer  form,  dift'ering  from  gross  earthly  matter, — a 
<rw/m  -^vxiKof,  as  the  Valentinians  called  it.  To  maintain  the 
purely  human  in  Christ,  particularly  against  this  last  view, 
Tertullian  composed  his  work  De  Came  Christi.  His  Chris- 
tian realism  formed  the  sharpest  contrast  to  Gnosticism.  He 
was  far  from  conceding,  like  the  Alexandrians,  any  point  what- 
ever to  the  Gnostics ;  he  rather  felt  himself  impelled  to  carry  his 
antagonism  to  the  highest  pitch.  Tertullian,  in  reference  to 
Marcion's  aversion  from  the  purely  human  in  Christ,  says 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  care  taken  of  an  infant  in  its 
swaddling  clothes.  "  This  reverence  of  nature,  0  Marcion, 
thou  despisest.  Thou  hatest  man  as  he  is  born,  even  as  thou 
wert  born  thyself:  and  how  canst  thou  love  any  one  ?  But 
thou  mayst  see  to  it,  whether  thou  art  displeased  with  thyself 
or  wast  born  in  any  other  way,  Christ  at  least  loved  man  in 
his  uncleanness.  For  his  sake  he  descended  from  heaven ;  for 
his  sake  he  proclaimed  the  Gospel ;  for  his  sake  he  lowered 
himself  with  all  humility  even  to  death,  the  death  of  the  cross ; 
certainly  he  loved  him  whom  he  redeemed  at  so  great  a 
price." '  We  here  see  how  deeply  Tertullian,  by  the  idea  of 
'  De  Carne  Christi,  cap.  iv. 
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the  sanctification  by  Christ  of  all  that  was  naturally  human, 
— how  deeply  on  this  side  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel;  although,  owing  to  other  influences  which  we  have 
noticed,  he  was  hindered  from  carrying  this  into  the  doctrine 
of  morals,  which  ought  by  means  of  it  to  have  received  its 
peculiar  Christian  form.  To  the  notion  of  an  etherialised 
body  of  Christ  he  opposes  the  impression  which  Christ  made 
by  his  appearance  among  men,  so  that  we  detect  in  the 
Gospels  not  a  single  trace  of  wonder  respecting  it,  but  rather 
astonishment  that  he  who  appeared  like  men  in  general,  in  so 
unassuming  a  form,  could  yet  speak  and  act  as  he  did,  thus 
forming  such  a  contrast  between  his  works  and  the  manner  of 
his  appearance.  TertuUian  appeals  to  such  expressions  as 
those  in  Matt.  xiii.  54.  While  carrying  to  the  utmost  extent 
his  opposition  to  the  denial  of  the  purely  human,  as  held  by 
the  Gnostics,  and  urging  the  idea  of  the  form  of  the  servant 
in  Christ,  he  was  quite  disposed  to  abjure  the  idea  of  the  beau- 
tiful which  was  so  prominent  in  the  sesthetical  religion  of 
heathenism,  and  to  present  the  holy  and  divine  in  contrast  to 
the  beautiful ;  he  maintained,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in 
his  other  writings,  that  Christ  was  rather  ill-favoured  in  his 
appearance.  Several  assertions  of  the  Jews  respecting  our 
Lord  appeared  to  him  to  confirm  this  view. 

Tertullian  recognises  the  necessity  of  paradoxes  in  teaching 
Christianity.  He  appeals  to  what  the  apostle  Paul  says  re- 
specting the  foolishness  of  the  divine  wisdom  (to  ^wpdv  tov 
6fov,  1  Cor.  i.  25).  This  foolishness,  he  says,  cannot  be  the 
doctrine  of  one  God;  it  cannot  be  the  moral  precepts  of 
Christianity,  inasmuch  as  they  are  approved  by  the  reason  of 
".he  heathen ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  self-renunciation  of  the 
Divine  Being,  the  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant.  "  Cer- 
tainly," he  says  against  Marcion,  as  far  as  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  true  humanity,  the  birth,  and  sufferings  of 
Christ,  "  certainly  this  was  something  foolish,  if  we  judge  God 
according  to  our  mind.  But  look  round,  Marcion ;  hast  thou 
not  read,  '  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wisel'  What  are  these  foolish  things?  Are 
they  the  conversion  of  man  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
the  i'ejection  of  error,  the  teaching  of  justice,  chastity,  patience, 
compassion,  and  innocence  1  All  these  are  not  foolish.  Seek, 
therefore,  concerning  what  he  has  said  this;  and  if  thou 
thinkest  thou  hast  found  it,  then  it  will  be  not  foolish  to  bo- 
lie.ve  iu  a  born  God,  born  indeed  of  a  virgin,  appearing  in  the 
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flesh,  who  was  tossed  about  by  that  humiliation  of  nature. 
Some  one  may  say  that  these  things  are  not  foolish,  and  that 
there  are  other  things  which  God  has  chosen  as  an  opposition 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  world."     In  what  Tertullian  here  ex- 
presses, nmch  truth  is  contained  in  opposition  to  that  ten- 
dency which  would  rob  Christianity  of  its  peculiar  essence, 
that  always  appears  as  foolishness  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world  ; 
which  would  confine  it  within  a  certain  circle   of  so-called 
deductions  of  reason,  and  reduce  it  to  a  kind  of  deism  or 
of  elevated  morality.     But  yet  we  must  make  one  or  two 
remarks   by  way   of  correction.     First,  although    Christian 
morals,  on  one  side,  could  challenge  the  approbation  of  the 
general  ethical  stand-point  occupied  by  the  best  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  yet  still  Christian  morality  had  its  "  foolishness," 
its  paradoxes  which  were  founded  on  the  paradoxes  of  the 
Christian  faith;  and  although  at  first  only  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnate  God  and  the  crucified  Saviour  appeared  as  foolish- 
ness in  Christianity,  yet  the  same  tendency  of  natural  reason 
which  opposed  this  as  foolishness,  advanced  further  in  its  con- 
sequential development,  and  even  the  doctrine  of  the   one 
personal    God,   in  the   sense  recognised   by  revelation,   was 
marked  as  foolishness.     Moreover,  it  is  TertuUian's  manner 
to  present  the  truth  so  abruptly  as  to  reject  all  those  inter- 
mediate steps  which  might  bring  it  near  to  the  human  under- 
standing ;  although  in  TertuUian's  wi'itings,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  many  instances,  the  germ  of  such  intermediate  steps 
between  the  supernaturally  divine  and  the  natural  is  to  be 
found.     In  the  present  case,  he  renders  only  one  aspect  pro- 
mment — that  of  the  apparent  foolishness  under  which  the 
divine  presents  itself  to  the  unenlightened  wisdcm  of  reason; 
while  the  other  aspect  is  kept  in  the  background,  in  which 
this  foolishness  verifies  itself  as  the  highest  wisdom.     But 
without  such  a  combination,  this  language  might  be  abused, 
in  order  to  attribute  what  is  really  foolish  and  monstrous  to 
the  Gospel;  as  it  appears  when  Tertidlian  says,  comparing 
Marcion  with  the  heathen,   "  And  yet  it  would  be   easier, 
according  to  worldly  wisdom,  to  believe  that  Jupiter  became  a 
bull  or  a  swan,  than  for  Marcion  to  believe  that  Christ  became 
truly  a  man."     And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  those 
words  for  which  Tertullian  has  often  been  reproached,  but 
which  sound  worse  than  they  mean  if  taken  in  their  con- 
nexion:  "  CrecUbile  est,  qtiia  ineptum  est;  certum  est,  quia  im- 
possibile."     It  may  be  easily  perceived,  that   the  faith,   the 
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certainty  of  Tertullian,  has  a  quite  different  ground  from  the 
inejjticm  and  imiyossihile,  and  he  was  perfectly  conscious  of 
this  gi'ound.  In  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  so  original 
a  writer,  we  must  compare  with  such  expressions  (on  which 
his  ardent  mind  seized  as  a  bold  antithesis  in  maintaining  a 
really  profound  truth)  those  other  expressions  in  which  he  so 
emphatically  m-ges  the  importance  of  the  rationale.  Among 
these  harsh  extravagancies  must  be  reckoned  that  which  Ter- 
tullian uses  in  this  controversy  in  reference  to  the  Divine 
Being,  that  he  can  change  himself  into  all  things,  and  yer. 
remain  the  same.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  he  adduces  the 
appearance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove ;  where 
again  he  has  been  misled  by  the  direct  literal  interpretation. 
But  he  justly  acknowledges  that  the  true  Christ  cannot  be 
understood  without  the  union  of  opposites,  the  combination 
of  the  divine  and  the  human.'  In  a  very  characteristic 
manner  Tertullian  exclaims,  addi-essing  Marcion,  "  Why  dost 
thou  by  a  lie  divide  Christ  'I     He  was  the  whole  Truth."  ^ 

It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  Tertullian,  in  order  to  prove 
that  Christ  was  really  born  of  the  Virgin,  appeals  to  John  i. 
13  ;  but  he  adopts  the  reading  oe  lyeyi'i'idr],  since  he  refers  the 
passage  to  Christ.  This  is  no  doubt  an  ancient  reading, 
which  was  prompted  by  a  dog-matic  interest,  as  we  find  it 
likewise  in  Justin  and  Irena^us ;  and  the  quotation  of  these 
words,  in  which  a  sense  so  foreign  to  the  original  connexion 
is  introduced,  certainly  goes  to  prove,  that  Justin  Martyr 
was  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  John.  Tertullian,  also, 
to  whom  the  correct  reading  was  known,  held  it  to  be  impos- 
sible that  this  passage  could  refer  to  believers.  He  thought 
that  this  could  only  be  in  a  gnostic  sense,  according  to  their 
doctrine  of  pneumatic  natures,  and  he  accounted  for  that 
original  reading  as  a  gnostic  falsification  of  the  text.  Yet,  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  he  explains  it  of  regeneration,  and 
assumes,  therefore,  the  correctness  of  the  common  reading  ; 
only  he  maintains  that  if  these  words  refer  to  all  believers, 
they  must  so  much  the  more  be  applied  in  a  higher  sense 
to  Christ. 

In  illusti'ation  of  Tertullian's  peculiarities,  we  will  here 
quote  his  parallel  between  heretics  and  heathens,  as  far  as  to 
both  there  was  the  stone  of  stumbling,  and  they  made  the 
same  objections  against  it.     "  Is  there  any  other  ditt'erence 

'  Cap.  V. 

*  "Quid  dimidias  mendacio  Christum]  totus  Veritas  I'uit." 
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between  them  than  this,  that  the  heathen  beheve  through 
unbehef,  but  the  heretics  through  beUeving  do  not  beheve  1" 
That  is,  the  open  unbehef  of  the  heathen,  which  on  their 
stand-point  was  necessaiy,  since  the  Gospel  must  appear  to 
them  as  foohshness,  is  faith,  inasmuch  as  by  their  very  unbe- 
lief they  testify  practically  of  the  truth  of  the  (iospel  which 
foretold  their  unbelief ;  but  the  faith  of  the  heretics  is  only 
apparent,  it  is  concealed  unbelief;  they  agree  in  unbelief  with 
the  heathen.' 

Tertullian  held  it  to  be  quite  necessary,  in  order  to  a  right 
acknowledgment  of  Christ  as  the  original  pattern  and  Re- 
deemer of  human  nature,  that  these  characteristics  should  be 
regarded  as  existing  in  him  in  their  full  extent.  "  Because," 
he  says,  "  if  Christ  had  been  also  celestial  according  to  the 
flesh,  those  who  were  not  celestial  according  to  the  flesh  could 
not  be  compared  to  him.  If,  therefore,  as  Christ  is,  so  are 
they  who  are  made  celestial,  and  they  carry  the  earthly  sub- 
stance of  the  flesh,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  Christ  himself 
was  celestial  in  earthly  flesh,  as  they  are  who  are  compared  to 
him."  And  in  reference  to  the  passage  in  Rom,  viii.  3,  where 
he  gives  evacuavit,  as  equivalent  in  meaning  to  KareKpivt,  he 
says — "  It  would  not  have  corresponded  to  Christ's  design  to 
destroy  sin  in  the  flesh,  if  he  had  not  been  in  that  flesh 
in  which  was  the  nature  of  sin,  nor  would  it  have  been  to 
his  glory.  For  what  gi'eat  thing  would  it  have  been,  if  in  a 
better  flesh  belonging  to  another,  that  is,  not  a  sinful  natvire, 
he  had  removed  the  stain  of  sin  1 "  Therefore  he  thinks  that 
for  the  honour  of  Clirist,  as  far  as  the  original  type  of 
morality  was  to  be  realized  through  him,  the  identity  of  the 
body  of  Christ  was  requisite  with  that  which  had  hitherto 
been  subject  to  sin. 

But  Tertullian,  in  his  opposition  against  Docetism,  in  order 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  doctrine  of  Cin-ist  as  the  Redeemer  of 
men  and  the  original  type  of  humanity,  thought  it  necessary 
not  merely,  as  had  hitherto  been  done,  to  maintain  the  iden- 
tity of  the  human  body  of  Christ,  but  extended  this  to  the 
human  soul  in  him.     And  this  is  the  specific  novelty  which 

1  Cap.  XV.  To  render  the  explanation  of  these  very  singular  phrases 
somewhat  easier,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  negative  had  been  dropped, 
and  that  we  ought  to  read,  '•  Etlinici  non  credendo  non  credunt,  at  hasre- 
tici  credendo  non  credunt."  Yet  1  do  not  venture  to  maintain  that  this 
i*  the  correct  reading,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  words  as  they  stand 
in  tilt  text  could  only  pei'chaiice  be  intelligible  to  a  person  who  pleased 
himself,  like  Tertullian,  with  conceits  and  paradoxes. 
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was  propounded  by  Tertullian  on  this  subject ;  for  it  was  only 
by  degrees  that  everything  belonging  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
God-man  in  all  its  parts  became  distinctly  apprehended  :  at 
first,  only  an  appearance  of  the  divine  Adyoc,  or  of  God  the 
Father  himself  in  a  human  body,  was  conceived  to  have  taken 
place.  In  Tertullian's  predecessor,  Irenseus,  we  see,  indeed, 
the  recognition  of  a  soul  in  Christ  coiTesponding  to  the 
human  soul  at  times  presenting  itself,  but  certainly  in  a  very 
obscure  and  often  unconscious  manner.  Tertullian  first  de- 
veloped this  point  with  perfectly  clear  consciousness,  wrought 
it  into  systematic  connexion  with  his  whole  doctrine,  and 
made  it  a  distinct  article  of  faith.  His  more  exact  reflection 
on  the  peculiar  natiu'e  of  the  human  soul  to  which  his  work 
De  Anhna  relates,  and  his  peculiar  conception  of  it,  led  him 
to  develop  this  subject  more  fully.  When  others  spoke  of  an 
anima  or  i/^ux''  i^^  Christ,  they  had  no  occasion  to  think  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ,  but  might 
understand  it  of  the  pi'inciple  of  animal  life,  of  the  anima 
connected  with  the  body.  This  could  not  be  the  case  with 
Tertullian ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  admitted  only  a  Dicho- 
tomy in  man,  and  when  he  spoke  of  Christ's  soul,  he  could 
only  mean  the  specifically  human,  the  rational  soul.  To 
develop  his  doctrine  on  this  subject  more  fully,  an  induce- 
ment was  presented  by  a  peculiar  point  in  controversy  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  Valentinian  doctrine, — namely,  the  notion 
that  Christ  did  not  appear  with  the  common  human  identical 
body,  but  that  fi'om  the  y\/v\r\  itself  an  apparent  form  recog- 
nisable by  the  common  human  senses  was  formed  ;  therefore, 
that  the  ^v-^^ri  itself  was  transformed  into  a  body  of  a  higher 
kind.  Such  a  view  Tertullian  makes  the  object  of  his  attack 
in  the  work  De  Came  Christi,  and  this  occasioned  his  assert- 
ing the  necessary  identity  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ.  "  It 
is" — he  says,  in  opposition  to  that  view — "  a  false  distinction, 
as  if  we  were  separated  from  the  soul,  since  all  that  we  are, 
is  the  soul.  Lastly,  without  the  soul  we  are  nothing,  not 
deserving  the  name  of  a  man.  but  of  a  corpse  ;"  which  was 
connected  wnth  Tertullian's  view  of  one  soul  in  opposition  to 
that  Dichotomy.  "  If  Christ,"  he  says,  "  came  only  to  free 
our  soul,  then  must  it  be  also  our  soul  which  he  bore  in  him- 
self— that  is,  our  form,  which  also  may  be  the  hidden  form  of 
our  soul.  When  the  Valentinians  asserted,  that  Christ  ap- 
peared in  that  form  only  in  order  to  lead  men  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  soul  as  an  entity  separate  from  the  body,  to  be 
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m.ised  to  an  imperishable  life,  he  replied,  "  On  this  account 
tiie  Son  of  God  came  down,  and  entered  into  a  soul,'  not  in 
order  that  the  soul  may  know  itself  in  Christ,  but  that  it 
may  know  Christ  in  itself."  Against  the  assertion  that  the 
Soul,  which  was  concealed  from  itself,  must  be  first  led  to 
a  knowledge  of  itself,  Tertullian  brings  forward  those  testi- 
monies of  a  higher  self-consciousness  and  consciousness  of 
God,  to  which  he  was  so  partial,  and  says,  "  So  far  is  the  soul 
from  not  knowing  itself,  that  it  knows  its  Crea.tor,  its  Judge, 
and  its  state.  Before  it  has  learnt  anything  concerning  God, 
xt  names  God  ;  before  receiving  information  concerning  his 
judgment,  it  learns  to  commit  itself  to  God ;  even  hearing 
nothing  more  frequently  than  that  there  is  no  hope  after 
death,  it  wishes  good  or  evil  to  every  deceased  person."  He 
then  refers  to  his  treatise  On  the  WitJiess  of  the  Soul,  in  which 
he  has  developed  this  train  of  thought  more  fully. 

As  Anthropology  is  closely  connected  with  Christology,  Ter- 
tullian was  led  by  the  controversy  respecting  the  true  consti- 
tution of  Christ's  body  to  another  point  in  which  he  was  at 
issue  with  the  Gnostics,  the  question  respecting  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Body.  By  the  same  mental  tendencies  and  the 
same  principles  by  which  the  Gnostics  were  led  to  dispute 
Christ's  possessing  a  real  body,  they  were  prompted  to  direct 
their  polemics  against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  It  was  the  same  tendency  to  undervalue  the  body,  the 
view  common  to  all  who  believed  in  a  Hyle,  which,  as  the  cause 
and  seat  of  all  evil,  was  destined  to  destruction.  The  doctrine 
of  a  bodily  resurrection  might  be  more  easily  attacked  since 
the  more  crude  and  literal  conception  of  it,  as  it  was  cun-ently 
received,  laid  it  open  on  many  sides,  and  presented  occa- 
sions for  starting  difficulties  of  various  kinds.  Hence,  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  Gnostics,  if  in  society  they  met  with  an  un- 
armed Christian,  to  begin  their  attacks  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  at  this  point,  where  it  was  most  vulnerable.  They  well 
knew,  said  Tertullian,  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  gain  an 
entrance  for  faith  in  any  ether  god  than  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  Avas  known  to  all  by  nature  through  the  testimony 
of  his  works ;  so  they  took  care  to  begin  i-ather  with  questions 
relating  to  the  resurrection,  since  it  was  more  difficult  to  be- 

*  The  words  are  aniinam  suhiit,  whereby  Tertullian  without  doubt 
wished  to  mark  the  union  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  soul,  or  his  self- 
renunciation,  when  he  entered  into  this  form  of  existence,  although  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  took  place  no  clear  account  has  been  given. 
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lieve  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body  than  to  believe  in  a  God, 
"  There  are,"  Tertullian  says,  "  many  uneducated  persons 
among  Christians,  and  very  many  doubtful  and  simple  in 
their  faith ;  very  many  who  require  to  be  insti'ucted,  directed, 
and  fortified."  It  was  a  part  also  of  the  tactics  that  were 
constantly  employed  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  pecu- 
liar truths  of  revelation,  that  the  Gnostics  appealed  to  posi- 
tions taken  from  the  surface,  as  universally  acknowledged 
truths,  under  the  name  of  sensus  communis,  the  expressions  of 
the  sound  human  understanding ;  such  judgments,  which 
might  be  valid  for  the  lower  department  of  every-day  expe- 
rience, they  wished  to  be  received  as  absolute  truth  for  all 
things.  Tertulhan  says,  that  the  Gnostics  made  use  of  this 
method  because  all  the  uneducated  judge  only  according  to 
the  communes  sensus,  and  the  doubtful  and  simple  are  un- 
settled only  by  these  communes  sensus.  "  For,"  he  says,  "  the 
very  simplicity  recommends  the  communes  sensus,  and  the 
sympathy  of  sentiment  and  the  familiarity  of  opinions,  and 
therefoi'e  they  are  regarded  as  more  trustworthy,  because  they 
express  things  naked  and  open  and  known  to  all."  He  him- 
self was  veiy  far  from  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  peculiar 
department  in  which  the  sensus  communis  might  assert  its 
rights ;  he  even  appealed  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
truths  belonging  to  the  general  conscioiisness,  and  aimed  at 
finding  in  them  a  point  of  connexion  for  the  peculiar  truths 
of  revelation,  as  he  says:  "  It  is  indeed  possible  to  judge 
according  to  the  communis  sensus  in  divine  tilings,  but  for  a 
testimony  to  the  truth,  not  for  the  support  of  falsehood — for 
what  agrees  with  the  divine  arrangement,  not  for  what  is 
against  it.  For  certain  things  are  knowTi  by  nature,  such  as 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  very  many  persons,  and  our 
God  to  all."  But  he  knew  also  the  limits  of  this  department, 
the  gi'ound  of  the  error  which  proceeded  from  it  when  the 
sensus  communis  is  made  the  unlimited  measure  for  every- 
thing. He  knew  that  the  tendency  of  the  spirit  which 
attaches  itself  to  what  lies  on  the  surface,  in  doing  so,  renders 
itself  unsusceptible  of  deeper  and  higher  truths ;  that  to  know 
these  requires  a  deepening  of  the  spirit,  as  he  says,  after 
speaking  of  the  superficial  judgments  on  whicli  the  heretics 
relied,  "  But  the  Divine  reason  is  in  the  marrow,  not  on  the 
surface,  and  generally  is  jealous  of  what  is  obvious  "  More- 
over Tertullian  adduces  aiiotlier  frequent  me^;hud  of  tlie  here- 
ticcj  in  their  intercourse  witli  believers — that  at  first  they  will 
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not  divulge  their  real  opinions,  but  guard  against  being 
thought  to  be  the  opponents  of  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  ;  only  they  maintain  them  in  another,  a  spiritual 
sense  ;  then  they  appeal  to  expressions  of  holy  writ,  which 
treat  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  that  takes  place  even  in 
earthly  life,  and  this  they  use  as  a  point  of  connexion,  to  make 
a  transition  to  an  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  Tertullian  says,  "  By  this  contrivance  they  are 
accustomed  often  to  deceive  our  people  in  conversations,  as  if 
they  themselves  admitted  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  Woe, 
they  say,  to  him  who  shall  not  rise  in  this  body ;  lest  they 
should  immediately  repel  them  if  they  at  once  rejected  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body.  But  in  their  own  silent  thoughts  they 
understand  it  so, — Woe  to  him  who  while  he  is  in  this  body 
does  not  know  the  mysteries  of  the  heretics ;  for  this,  in  their 
esteem,  is  the  resurrection."  ' 

Although  Tertullian  had  set  up  a  general  rule,  that  in 
disputing  with  heretics  persons  ought  not  to  meddle  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  yet  he  maintained  that  thoy 
should  take  from  them  what  they  had  in  common  with  tlie 
heathen,  so  that  they  must  prove  their  positions  from  holy 
writ,  which  they  could  not  do.-  Still  he  thinks,  "  If  h'eresies 
are  necessary  for  sifting  the  faith,  there  must  be  given  in  holy 
writ  a  point  of  connexion  for  false  interpretations  on  which 
the  heresies  support  themselves."  There  is  always,  as  Tertul- 
lian says,  some  truth  at  the  bottom.  Since  the  truth  revealed 
in  the  divine  word  must  pass  into  the  consciousness  of  man- 
kind by  a  free  process  of  development,  and  everything  depends 
upon  a  free  appropriation  of  divine  truth,  hence  also  a  point 
of  connexion  for  errors  must  be  given  by  means  of  the  one- 
sided conception  of  truth.  Holy  writ  was  constructed  for  a 
process  of  development  and  purification,  by  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  divine  truth  should  penetrate  mankind.  This 
is  the  truth  confirmed  by  history,  that  forms  the  gi-oundwork 
of  Tertullian's  remark.  Here  the  order  of  the  new  prophets 
as  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  church  found  its  point  of 
connexion  in  Tertullian's  meditations.  The  church  required, 
as  he  riglitly  perceived,  not  the  letter  excluding  all  differences 
of  interpretation  and  avoiding  every  point  of  connexion  for 
error  ;  it  was  needful  that  heresies  should  also  find  a  point  of 

'  Cap.  xix. 

2  Cap.  iii.   "Aufers  denique  haereticis  quse  cum  ethnicis  sapiunt  uf 
de  scripturis  solis  fi'.fiestiones  auas  sistant;  ct  stare  non  poterunt," 
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connexion  for  sifting  the  genuine  and  the  spurious.  In  the 
Catholic  church,  at  a  later  period,  a  constant  external  appeal 
to  a  living  ecclesiastical  authority  was  deemed  necessary  to 
secure  the  certain  interpretation  of  the  silent  word,  and  to 
guard  ag-ainst  the  «j,price  of  private  opinion  :  for  such  a 
standard  TeituUian  .jdbstituted  the  new  order  of  prophets. 
Since  heresy,  by  means  of  such  points  of  attachment,  is  always 
making  fresh  encroachments,  and  at  last  will  even  attack 
those  passages  which  seem  to  serve  best  for  its  refutation,  he 
thought  that  to  guard  against  it  the  new  revelation  by  the 
Paraclete  was  required.  In  reference  to  this  he  says,  "  But 
since  it  behoves  the  Holy  Spirit  not  to  be  silent,  in  order  that 
heresy  may  not  overwhelm  such  passages  of  holy  writ,  .... 
now  at  last  he  has  driven  away  all  ambiguities  and  all  para- 
bles such  as  they  are  fond  of,  by  the  open  and  plain  publica- 
tion of  the  whole  truth,  through  the  new  prophecy  which  has 
been  poured  fo>'th  from  the  Paraclete.  If  thou  drawest  from 
these  fountains,  thou  wilt  thirst  for  no  other  instruction ;  no 
burning  desire  of  questions  will  consume  thee."^  Indeed,  the 
same  reasons  which  rendered  necessaiy  the  rise  of  heresies  in 
the  sifting  process  of  the  church,  and  the  construction  of  the 
sacred  scriptures  in  such  a  manner  as  would  give  points  of 
connexion  for  these  heresies — the  same  reasons  existed  (accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  wisdom  that  guided  the  development  of 
the  church)  why  no  such  decisive  authority  should  be  given, 
as  TertuUian  wished  to  establish,  though  in  contradiction  to 
the  truth  expressed  by  himself. 

As  the  Gnostics  made  it  a  part  of  their  system  to  pour 
contempt  on  the  earthly  body,  TertuUian,  in  opposing  them, 
endeavoured  to  set  forth  its  dignity.  The  Gnostics  availed 
themselves  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  Flesh  in  holy  writ  to 
apply  all  that  was  said  of  it  to  the  body.  TertuUian  proves 
against  them,  from  the  connexion  of  holy  writ,  that  by  the 
term  cup^,  human  corruption  and  not  mere  corporeity  is 
often  intended.^ 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Christ  appears  to  TertuUian  as  the 
original  type  according  to  which  the  first  man  was  formed.^ 
Thus  he  recognises  the  connexion  between  the  oi'iginal  and 
the  new  restorative  creation.  He  would  have  made  still 
further  advances  in  Christian  ethics,  if  his  ascetic  tendency 
had  not  hampered  him  in  carrying  out  this  train  of  thouglit. 

•  C.ip.  Ixiii.  '  Cap.  xlvi. 

^  "  Quodc'unque    enim   limus  exprimebatur,    Christus    cogitabatur 
bomo  futurus." 

VOL.  IL  II 
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From  the  idea  of  the  resurrectiou  Tertullian  thought  it 
might  be  proved  that  in  all  the  passages  relating  to  it,  not  the 
soul  but  the  body  is  spoken  of,  since  the  resiirrection  pi-esup- 
poses  death.  Likewise  in  reference  to  Christ,  the  resurrection 
must  be  imderstood  not  of  the  soul,  but  of  the  body.  In 
accordance  with  his  ideas  which  we  have  already  explained, 
he  distinguished  two  things  in  Chi'ist.  What  Christ  said 
of  his  being  troubled  at  the  approach  of  death,  was  to  Tertul- 
lian only  a  sign  of  the  soul  that  was  present  in  him.  He 
appealed  to  the  fact  that  even  the  human  soul  was  not 
affected  by  death,  of  which  he  believed  its  continuous  activity 
in  dreaming  might  be  taken  as  a  proof 

AVhen  the  Gnostics  made  iise  of  the  passages  of  scripture 
which  speak  of  the  resurrection  in  a  spiritual  sense,  in  order  to 
explain  everything  relating  to  it  in  a  spiritual  and  figurative 
manner,  Tertullian  maintained  that  this  spiritual  sense  itself 
presupposed  a  sense  referring  to  an  actual  resurrection,  as  an 
image  always  supposes  something  real  at  the  basis  to  which  it 
refers.  "  Otherwise,"  he  says,  "  the  images  themselves  could 
not  be  distinguished,  if  the  truths  also  were  not  announced, 
according  to  which  the  images  were  drawn.  If  everything  is 
an  image,  what  is  that  of  which  it  is  the  image  1  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  hold  out  a  mirror,  if  there  is  no  face  opposite  1 " 
Tertullian  endeavours  to  show  that  the  dignity  of  the  soul 
and  the  body  are  closely  connected.  It  serves  him  as  a  proof 
of  the  dignity  of  the  body,  that  it  is  destined  to  be  the  organ 
and  vehicle  of  this  God-related  soul.  "  Has  God  entrusted  the 
shadow  of  his  own  soul,  the  breath  of  his  spirit,  to  the  most 
common  vessel,  and  is  it  to  be  condemned  because  he  has  put 
it  in  so  unworthy  a  place?"  He  appeals  to  the  close  con- 
nexion of  the  bodily  and  the  spiritual  in  the  whole  of  human 
life,  and  then  goes  on  to  show  how  Christianity  everywhere 
appropriates  the  bodily  as  a  point  of  connexion  for  the  super- 
natural and  divine  ;  how  everything  which  comes  to  the 
spirit  is  transmitted  through  the  body.  He  observes,  as 
founded  in  the  peculiai'  nature  of  Christianity,  that  there 
must  be  the  same  principle  of  glorification  for  all  natural 
tilings,  which  appropriates  tliem  for  its  own  divine  operations  ; 
but  it  follows  from  what  we  have  already  remarked  on  many 
occasions,  that  owing  to  his  peculiar  mental  constitution,  he 
was  not  capable  of  distinctly  keeping  apart  the  natural 
nnd  the  divine,  the  material  and  the  spiritual.  He  says, 
■'  The  flesh  is  washed,  that  the  soul  may  be   cleansed  from 
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spots.  The  flesh  is  anointed,  that  the  soul  may  be  conse- 
crated," (this  refers  to  the  use  of  oil  at  baptism,  as  a  symJjul 
of  the  universal  Christian  priesthood ;)  "  the  flesh  is  marked 
with  the  sign  of  tlie  cross,  that  the  soul  may  be  protected  ; 
tlie  flesh  is  shaded  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  that  the  soul 
may  be  enlightened  by  the  spirit,"  (all  which  refers  to  the 
sacred  ceremonies  connected  with  baptism  ;)  "  the  flesh  feeds 
on  the  b(Aly  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  soul  may  be 
fattened  by  God."'  That  mode  of  contemplating  the  Holy 
Supper  is  here  iixiplied,  according  to  which,  as  the  body  is 
sanctified  by  a  certain  contact  with  Christ,  so  the  soul  by 
spii'itual  communion  is  made  partaker  with  the  divine  Xdyoc, 
of  a  divine  life.  We  ought  to  compare  what  Tertullian  says 
of  baptism  in  this  and  other  passages  already  quoted,  with 
the  following  words  in  tliis  veiy  treatise  :  "  The  soul  is  not 
sanctified  by  the  washing,  but  by  the  answer."^  He  here 
distinguishes  the  operation  that  relates  to  the  bodj^  which 
is  brouglit  by  baptism  into  coimexion  with  the  risen  Saviour, 
and  the  spiritual  influence  on  the  soul,  which  he  marks  as 
etfected  through  faith,  or  the  confession.  Here,  too,  we 
perceive  that  Tertullian  everywhere  supposes  a  baptism 
received  with  consciousness  and  joined  witii  a  confession.  In 
another  passage,  he  says  of  the  dignity  of  the  body  as  it  must 
appear  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  "  Was  it  not  their 
bodies  which  Paul,  in  Rom.  xii.  1,  exhorts  to  present  to  God 
as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God  1  But  how 
as  living,  if  they  perish  1  how  as  holy,  if  they  are  profixne  1 
liow  as  acceptable  to  God,  if  they  are  condemned  1 " 

We  have  already  seen  what  a  forced  interpretation  Tertul- 
lian gives  to  the  words  in  1  Cor.  xv.  50,  which  the  Gnostics 
made  use  of  to  impugn  the  current  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. And  in  this  controversial  work  he  adopts  at  first  that 
interpretation,  and  understands  the  words  to  mean  the  carnal 
disposition,  which  cannot  be  made  a  partaker  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Yet  he  afterwards  brings  forward  the  correct  in- 
terpretation, that  this  body  in  its  present  form — without  expe- 
riencing a  transformation — cannot  attain  to  the  happiness 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Gnostics,  not  without  reason,  opposed  to  the  current 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  Paul's  contrast  in  1  Cor.  xv.  ; 
they  appealed  to  the  comparison  of  the  seed-corn,  from  v/liich 

*  Cap.  viii. 
Jajj.  xlvill.  "  Aninia  enim  nou  lavatione,  sed  respoasions  sancinn.'" 
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they  inferred  that  not  the  same  body  that  died,  but  one  of  a 
higher  kind  would  rise  again.  Tertullian,  on  the  coutraiy, 
maintained  that  according  to  that  comparison,  from  eveiy 
seed-corn  the  peculiar  fruit  corresponding  to  its  kind  would 
spring  up  after  its  dissolution,  and  he  held  himself  justified  in 
inferring  the  identity  of  the  dead  and  risen  body ;  the  same 
nature,  quality,  and  form.  But  this  was  the  very  point  to  bo 
determined, — in  what  to  place  the  identity.  This  Tertul- 
lian settled  in  too  naiTow  and  conti'acted  a  manner,  not  cor- 
responding to  the  meaning  of  the  apostle.  By  this  mode 
of  conceiving  it,  he  was  involved  in  many  difficulties  fronj 
which  he  could  not  well  extricate  himself,  and  had  no  resource 
left  but  asserting  that  with  God  all  things  were  possible, 
and  that  the  wisdom  of  God  was  foolishness  to  the  world.' 
But  it  was  better  when,  m  the  restoration  of  the  members  of 
the  body,  he  distinguished  the  inferior  use,  which  they  served 
in  the  earthly  state,  and  the  destiny  of  a  higher  kind  which 
would  be  suitable  for  a  higher  existence :  on  this  point  he 
says,  "  Thou  hast  received,  0  man,  a  mouth  for  eating  and 
drinking  :  why  not  rather  for  speaking,  that  thou  mayest  be 
distinguished  from  other  animals  1  why  not  rather  for  pro- 
claiming God,  that  thou  mayest  be  a  superior  to  thy  fellow- 
men  1"  ■■'  We  perceive  the  genuine  Christian  interest  of  Ter- 
tullian in  the  importance  he  attaches  to  maintaining  the 
identity  of  the  whole  pei'sonality  of  man  in  its  transformation 
in  the  higher  existence,  and  the  connexion  between  this  world 
and  the  next.  "  If  I  do  not  remember  that  I  am  the  same 
person  who  gained  the  reward,  how  can  I  praise  God  1  How 
shall  I  sing  a  new  song  to  him  if  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
the  person  who  owes  him  thanks?"* 

Lastly,  we  may  also  recognise  the  true  Christian  spirit 
of  Tei'tullian  in  his  opposition  to  a  coarse,  carnal  couceptiou 
of  the  happiness  of  the  future  world.  He  who,  as  a  Mon- 
tauist.  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  Chiliasm,  was  at  the  same 
time  an  opponent  of  a  gross  sensual  form  of  it,  and  of  that 
literal  interpretation  of  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
which  it  was  supported.  He  came  forward  as  the  antagonist 
of  a  coarse  Eudaemonism.  He  says,  "  It  is  absurd  enough  to 
imagme  that  God  would  invite  us  to  obedience  by  promising 

'  Cap.  Ivll.  ^  Ciip.  L\i. 

•■*  Cap.  Ivi.  "  Si  non  ineininerim,  mo  esse,  qui  merui,  quomodo  gloriam 
Deodicaml  qnomodo  caiiaiu  illi  novum  canlicum,  nesciens  me  esse 
qii;  irratiam  dol)eaiu  !" 
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the  fruits  of  the  field,  and  the  sustenance  of  this  life,  which 
he  grants  to  the  iiTeligious  and  blasphemous  pi'ovided  only 
they  are  men,  since  he  rains  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sends  his  sun  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  happy  faith,  if  those  things  are  to  be  ol)tained  which  the 
enemies  of  God  and  Christ  not  only  use,  but  abuse,  honouring 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator.  Thou  wilt  reckon  onions 
and  truffles  among  the  good  things  of  the  earth,  because  God 
has  said,  '  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.' " '  He  here 
deduces  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  from  their  carnal  interpre- 
tation of  the  promises,  and  says,  that  since  they  only  hoped 
for  the  earthly,  they  would  lose  the  heavenly. 

And  in  this  treatise  we  may  also  observe  the  altered  direc- 
tion of  TeiauUian's  mind,  as  to  the  point  just  mentioned,  inas- 
much as  the  end  of  the  world  was  no  longer  represented  by  him 
as  an  object  ot  dread,  and  of  prayer  for  its  delay,  but  of  the 
most  ardent  longrag  for  all  believers.  He  says,  "  Our  desires 
sigh  for  the  destruc';ion  of  this  world."  This  longing  antici- 
pation of  Christ's  second  advent  belongs  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  Montanist  stand-point  in  Tertullian,  but  without  our 
being  justified  in  asserting  that  he  was  first  turned  by 
Montanism  from  that  direction  which  we  find  in  his  Apology ; 
this  alteration  in  his  views  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
progress  of  the  development  of  his  Christian  life,  with  which 
Montanism  had  afterwards  been  combined. 

As  we  have  already  noticed  in  Tertullian  a  disposition  to 
investigate  the  connexion  between  the  kingdom  of  nature  and 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  to  discover  analogies  and  anticipations 
in  nature  of  truths  that  relate  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  sought  to  find  in  nature  analogies  for 
the  resurrection  ;  thus  he  says:  "  Look  now  at  the  examples 
of  the  divine  power.  Day  dies  into  night,  and  on  all  sides 
is  buried  in  darkness  The  glory  of  the  world  is  dishonoured  ; 
everything  that  exists  is  covered  with  blackness  ;  all  things 
are  rendered  mean,  silent,  and  torpid ;  there  is  a  general 
mourning ;  a  cessation  of  all  business.  Thus  the  lost  light 
is  mourned  for.  And  yet  again  it  revives  with  its  own 
ornament  and  dowry  with  the  sun,  the  same  as  before,  whole 
and  entire,  slaying  its  own  death,  night ;  bursting  its  sepulchre, 
the  darkness;  coming  fortli  the  heir  to  itself,  until  niglit 
revives  with  its  own  accompaniments.  The  rays  of  the  stars 
ai'e  rekindled,  whicli  the  morning  glow  had  extinguished. 
*  Cap.  xxvi. 
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The  absent  constellations  are  brought  back,  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  time  had  taken  away.  The  mirrors  of  the  moon  are 
I'e-adorned,  which  the  monthly  number  had  worn  away.  The 
winters  and  summers  revolve,  and  springs  and  autumns, 
with  their  own  powers,  habits,  and  fruits.  Earth  receives 
instructions  from  heaven,  to  clothe  the  trees  after  they  have 
been  stripped,  to  colour  the  flowers  afresh,  again  to  bring 
forth  the  herbage,  to  exhibit  the  same  seeds  that  had  been 
taken  away,  and  not  to  exhibit  them  before  they  are  taken 
away.  Wonderful  procedm-e  !  from  a  defrauder  to  become  a 
preserver  ;  that  she  may  restore,  she  takes  away ;  that  she 
may  guard,  she  destroys ;  that  she  may  retain  entire,  she 
injm'es  ;  that  she  may  increase,  she  consumes."  He  thus 
concludes  his  description  :  "Nothing  perishes  but  for  salvation. 
Therefore,  this  whole  revolving  order  of  things  is  an  attesta- 
tion to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  God  wrote  it  in  his 
works  before  he  wrote  it  in  his  word.  He  has  predicted  it 
by  the  agencies  [of  nature]  earlier  than  by  [inspired]  voices. 
He  has  sent  nature  as  thy  first  teacher,  to  be  followed  by 
prophec}^  that  being  a  disciple  of  nature  thou  mayest  more 
easily  believe  prophecy ;  that  thou  maj'est  receive  as  soon  as 
thou  hearest  what  thou  seest  already  on  all  sides  ;  nor  doubt 
that  that  God  will  be  the  reviver  of  the  body  whom  thou 
knowest  to  be  the  restorer  of  all  things."' 

From  what  we  have  already  remarked  respecting  the  chro- 
nological relation  of  this  class  of  Tertullian's  'WTitings,  we 
must  introduce  here  his  treatise  against  the  Valentinians. 
Tn  his  work  on  the  resurrection  he  describes  the  conduct 
of  the  heretics  just  such  as  is  attributed  to  the  Valentinians 
in  this  book.  It  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  heretics 
of  Mai'cion's  school,  who  strove  after  apostolic  simplicity,  and 
the  mystic  obscurities  of  the  Valentinians,  which  TertuUian 
compared  to  the  awful  Eleusinian  mysteries.  He  says  of 
them,  that  they  attracted  men,  as  did  thos-e  of  Eleusis,  by 
their  great  mysteriousness  and  large  promises,  and  by  the 
strained  expectation  in  which  they  kept  those  who  were  about 
to  be  initiated.  He  draws  the  following  vivid  picture  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  sought  to  draw  off  the  simple-minded 
fi'om  the  church.  "  If  you  ask  in  good  faith,  they  tell  you 
with  a  serious  look  and  contracted  eyebrows,  that  it  is  a 
profound  subject.  If  you  press  them  more  closely,  they 
afl&i'm  the  common  faith,  but  in  most  ambiguous  terms.  If 
'  Cup.  xii. 
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you  intimate  that  you  know  their  doctrine,  they  deny  that 
they  know  anything.  If  you  come  to  close  quarters  witii 
them,  they  scatter  about  a  foohsh  simphcity  by  their  over- 
throw." ' 

When  these  heretics  thought  they  could  raise  themselves 
above  the  simple-minded  in  the  church,  Tertullian  urged 
against  them,  that  true  wisdom  rests  upon  simplicity.  He 
says,  "  On  this  account  we  are  abused  by  them  as  simple,- 
as  if  simplicity  must  stand  in  contradiction  to  wisdom,  though 
the  Lord  connects  them  both  together.     '  Be  wise  as  serpents, 

and  harmless  as  doves.' Moreover,  the  fixce  of  the  Lord 

looks  on  those  who  seek  him  in  simplicity — certainly  not  the 
wisdom  of  Valentine,  but  of  Solomon.  Also  the  apostle  tells 
us,  conformably  to  the  word  of  God,  to  become  children  again, 

(1  Cor.  xiv.  20  ;)  that  is,  children  in  malice Hence 

simplicity  alone  can  more  easily  know  and  manifest  God ; 
cleverness  alone  can  agitate  and  betray."  He  blames  the 
Valentinians  for  an  intellectual  pride,  which  led  them  to 
despise  tlie  practical  as  belonging  only  to  the  Ps3-chici. 
"  And  on  this  account  they  think  that  acting  is  not  necessary 
for  them  ;  and  they  observe  no  law  of  discipline,  since  they 
avoid  the  necessity  of  martyrdom."  On  this  point  we  have 
already  spoken  in  our  notice  of  TertuUian's  Scorpiace. 

'  The  words  "  Fatuani  simplicitatem  .sua  csede  dispergunt"  are  very 
obscure,  and  their  interpretation  is  disputable.  Formerly,  the  following 
interpretation  appeared  to  me  the  best :  "  When  they  mu.st  suffer  a 
defeat,  they  impart  to  their  adversaries  a  foolish  simplicity;"  that  i-. 
when  they  must  submit  and  cannot  maintain  their  ground  against  tiie 
objections  of  their  adversaries,  they  assume  an  air  of  importance,  as 
if  their  opponents  were  too  foolish  and  simple  to  understand  their 
mysteries.  A  second  interpretation  which  I  then  proposed  was  this,— 
If  they  suffer  a  defeat,  they  assume  the  appearance  of  a  foolish  simplicity, 
they  profess  to  be  too  foolish  and  simple  to  understand  the  objections  of 
their  opponents;  they  pretend  to  be  dumb  in  order  to  be  excused  from 
answering.  Of  these  two  interpretations,  I  must  now  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  Ibrmer;  but  that  which  I  have  followed  in  the  text  seems 
to  me  to  corresponil  more  exactly  to  the  words.  I  take  disper(jere  to 
mean,  to  scatter  a  hostile  force,  to  drive  asunder;  and  the  Jatua  .v/?;i- 
plicitns  is  tlie  contrast  to  that  simplicity  connected  with  wisdom  of 
■which  Tertullian  afterwards  speaks.  The  common  simplices  in  the 
church,  the  rudcs,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  Tertullian  wished  to  give 
the  means  of  protection  in  conflict  with  the  Gnostics,  are  the  fat i/ 1  who 
w(>re  not  equal  to  the  conflict  with  the  Gnostics.  Instead  of  these  being 
able  to  defeat  the  Gnostics,  owing  to  their  faluitas,  they  suffered  a 
defeat  from  the  Gnostics.  The  Gnostics,  who  wished  to  give  them  no 
iiC(;ount  of  their  mysteries,  thereby  relieveil  themselves  from  the  em- 
barrassment, and  put  their  enemies  into  perple.iity  by  the  objection)* 
they  made  to  them. 
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Further,  Tertuilian  remarks  that  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
the  true  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Valentinians,  owing  to 
their  affectation  of  mystery,  and  their  dissimulation,  is  in- 
creased by  the  contradictory  opinions  that  exist  in  their 
school.  Certainly,  in  this  party  of  the  Gnostics  especially 
there  were  manifold  shades  of  opinion ;  for  the  deeply  poetical 
and  speculative  cast  of  Valentine's  fundamental  ideas  occa- 
sioned their  being  further  modified  and  developed  by  his  disci- 
ples, and  hence,  from  the  same  general  principles,  many  different 
tendencies  arose.  Sometimes  the  disciples,  in  the  bold  flight 
of  their  speculation,  disregarding  the  boundaries  of  h\iniau 
knowledge,  attempted  to  soar  above  their  master.  And  so  it 
might  have  happened,  that  if  a  person  wished  to  dispute  with 
the  Valentinians  about  their  doctrine,  a  Valentinian,  when 
certain  reputed  Valentinian  doctrines  were  impugned,  might 
sincerely  say,  that  it  was  nothing  to  him,  such  were  not  his 
doctrines.  To  this  TertuUian  refers  when  he  says,  ''And  thus 
we  foresee,  that  they,  even  when  they  set  on  one  side  their 
usual  dissimulation,  ^n\\  answer  on  certain  articles  with  up- 
rightness— '  That  is  not  so,'  or,  '  I  understand  it  ditterently,'  or, 
'  I  do  not  admit  that.' "  As  the  chronological  position  of 
this  treatise  has  already  served  for  proof  that  TertuUian 
when  he  composed  it  was  already  a  Montanist,  so  it  is  very 
evident  that  this  was  the  case  from  a  passage  where  TertuUian 
thus  designates  two  writers,  Jif iltiades,  ecclesiarum  sophista, 
and  Proculus  noster.  We  certainly  meet  here  with  a  contrast; 
the  ecclesiarum  sophista,  is  opposed  to  noster, — by  the  former 
is  denoted  the  Catholic  church  in  opposition  to  Montanism, 
while  noster  is  a  mark  of  Montanism.  Miltiades  was  a  rheto- 
rician of  the  Catholic  church,  who  had  written  against  the 
]\Iontanist  idea  of  inspiration.  Perhaps  the  predicate  sojyhista 
ecclesiarum  as  the  designation  of  one  who  had  written  on  the 
side  of  the  Catholic  church  against  Montanism,  had  a  secondary 
reproachful  meaning.  But  Proculus  was  a  zealous  advocate 
of  Montanism. 

As  Marcion  was  the  individual  among  the  Gnostics  with 
■whom  the  chiu'ch  had  chiefly  to  contend,  Tertullian  had 
directed  his  efforts  principally  against  him  ;  and  after  the 
work  we  have  just  mentioned  was  finished,  renewed  the  con- 
troversy afresh ;  for  his  work  already  in  circulation  against 
jMarcion,  as  we  have  remarked,  did  not  satisfy  his  own  re- 
quirements, and  he  therefore  composed  a  new  treatise  against 
him,  in  five  books.     It  is  evident  fi"om  his  own  statement 
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that  this  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Septimius  Severns,  that 
is,  in  A.D.  208.  The  relation  in  which  these  two  men,  who 
were  both  distinguished  by  strongly  marked  peculiarities  of 
character,  stood  to  each  other,  is  remarkable.  In  tlieir  general 
character,  and  especially  in  the  tendency  of  their  disposition, 
they  bore  a  close  affinity  to  one  another.  Both  had  found 
their  complete  satisfaction  in  Christianity ;  were  attached  to 
it  with  their  whole  souls,  animated  with  zeal  for  the  blessing 
that  the  Gospel  had  brought  to  humanity,  compared  with, 
which  all  else  appeared  as  nothing; — both  were  resolved  to 
stake  everything  for  that  which  to  them  was  the  highest  and 
their  all.  In  the  minds  of  both  an  entirely  new  world  had 
been  developed  by  Christianity.  They  were  the  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  new  creation  in  humanity  which  had  been 
brought  forth  by  Christianity ;  and  if  the  image  of  these  two 
men  had  only  come  down  to  us  as  a  fragment  saved  from  the 
I'uins  of  an  age  whose  history  had  perished,  and  we  knew 
nothing  fui'ther  of  Christianity  and  its  operations,  the  con- 
templation of  it  would  indicate  that  something  extraordinary 
had  once  happened  in  liistory,  and  had  been  capable  of  effect- 
ing a  prodigious  revolution.  These  men,  by  tlie  affinity  of 
their  characters,  might  have  been  closely  united ;  but  history 
often  teaches  us,  that  by  accidental  misunderstandings,  owing  to 
a  difference  in  the  course  of  development,  by  contrarieties  in  the 
pi'ocess  of  education,  men  who  were  intimately  allied  in  mental 
endowments,  and  therefore  suited  to  cooperate,  have  been 
widely  separated,  and  even  violently  counteracted  one  another. 
Thus  Marcion  and  Tertullian,  if  contemporaries,  might  have 
been  violent  antagonists,  and  Tertullian,  although  separated 
by  an  intervening  period  from  Marcion,  was  yet  in  his  writ- 
ings his  most  vehement  opponent.  Thus  would  Marcion  have 
been  opposed  to  Tertullian  had  he  been  his  contemporary,  or 
lived  after  him.  Yet  both  these  men  would  have  better  un- 
derstood one  another,  if  they  could  have  gained  their  know- 
ledge of  their  respective  characters  otherwise  than  through 
broken  rays  in  the  mirror  of  the  development  of  the  age. 

Marcion  and  Tertullian  were  allied  by  their  rugged  one- 
3idedness, — an  ardent  love  which  seized  on  its  object  with  all 
their  soul,  and  was  disposed  to  repel  everything  else,— a  ten- 
deucy  which  rendered  them  more  alive  to  contrasts  than  to 
similarities.  A  full  deep  current  of  sentiment  predominated 
in  both.  Evervtliing  proceeded  with  them  from  cordial 
living  feeling.     Marcion  in  this  tendency  differed  from  all  tho 
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other  Gnostics,  in  whom  the  intellectual  element  took  the 
lead,  and  on  this  side  of  his  character  he  is  not  so  much  akin 
to  the  Gnostics  as  to  those  who  were  diametrically  opposite. 
But  the  rugged  one-sided  tendency  of  his  feelings  led  him  to 
a  mode  of  conception  which  found  an  accidental  point  of  con- 
nexion in  certain  existing  speculations,  and  thus  tended  to  give 
a  unity  to  his  intellectual  views  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  wanting.  Hence  it  is  evident  how  very  much  TertuUian 
must  have  misunderstood  Marcion,  when  be  looked  on  the  spe- 
culative element  as  his  chief  characteristic,  and  thought  that 
he  must  explain  his  system,  like  those  of  the  other  Gnostics, 
as  formed  from  a  mixture  of  foreign  philosophy  with  Chris- 
tianity. Tei'tullian  was  distingxiished  from  Marcion  in  this 
respect,  that  tliere  was  added  to  the  ascendency  of  feeling  a 
dialectic  element  developed  by  his  early  education,  but  which 
followed  submissively  the  tendency  of  his  feelings,  in  an  irre- 
gular unscholastic  manner.  Tertiillian,  too,  was  far  more 
speculative  than  Marcion,  only  his  speculations  were  always 
governed  by  his  feelings,  and  were  destitute  of  a  scientific 
form. 

To  both  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  -was  all  in  all,  but 
m  Marcion  there  was  %  striving  to  go  back  to  the  original 
fountain,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  intervention  of  all  authority 
or  tradition  whatever.  In  this  respect  he  is  the  representa- 
tive of  a  Protestant  spirit,  although  not  rightly  understanding 
itself,  and  sometimes  wandering  into  the  opposite  direction. 
TertuUian,  on  the  other  hand,  developed  himself  in  depend- 
ance  on  the  chin-ch  tradition  of  his  times  (the  North  African 
church  especially),  and  though  he  had  zealously  studied  the 
holy  scriptures,  yet  his  conceptions  of  Christianity  had  from 
the  first  been  determined  by  that  ecclesiastical  medium 
through  which  it  had  been  presented  to  his  religious  spirit. 
As  this  medium  had  already  been  infused  hy  a  mixture  of 
the  Old  Testament  stand-point  with  that  of  the  New,  so  Ter- 
tullian's  views  were  affected  by  the  same  cause.  Marcion,  on 
the  other  hand,  commenced  his  course  with  opposing  that 
mixture  iii  its  incipient  stage.  It  was  his  endeavour  to  re- 
cognise and  restore  Christianity  in  its  original  purity,  freed 
from  all  Jewish  elements.  But  he  erred  in  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, since  he  was  misled  into  the  notion  of  an  absolute 
contrariety  between  the  two  stand-points  ;  and  as  Christianity 
necessarily  presupposes  the  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  those  revelations  that  lead  from  the  Old  Testam-nit  tc 
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the>New  can  only  be  rightly  understood  in  tlieir  oruanic  con- 
nexion, it  follows  that  by  this  separation  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  New  he  was  prevented  from  rightly  understanding 
the  latter.  Ti.is  eiToneously  imagined  contrarietj^  so  far  mis- 
led him  that  he  failed  to  understand  many  important  points 
of  Christianity  itself.  In  this  respect  Tertidliau  came  much 
nearer  than  Marcion  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  Christianity, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  erred  in  mingling  the  two  stand- 
points. Tertullian  had  this  advantage,  that  he  knew  how  to 
distinguish  the  Old  and  New  Testament  revelations  in  their 
organic  connexion,  as  well  as  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  the 
organic  connexion  of  all  its  original  representatives,  in  the 
various  and  mutually  supplementing  representations  contained 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  Marcion,  on  the  contrary, 
attached  himself  with  stubborn  one-sidedness,  to  a  single  doc- 
trinal type,  that  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  and  as  each  single 
doctrinal  type  of  the  New  Testament  can  only  be  rightly 
understood  when  viewed  as  one  of  the  constituent  parts  in 
the  representation  of  the  whole,  ^Marcion,  by  severing  this 
connexion,  and  setting  up  the  Pauline  type  against  all  the 
rest,  as  if  they  were  spurious,  and  this  the  only  one  in  whicli 
Christianity  could  be  recognised,  was  led  into  a  misunder- 
standing of  Paul's  doctrine,  and  consequently  of  Christianity 
as  contained  in  it.  In  both  these  individuals  we  perceive  a 
one-sided  tendency  of  the  ethical  spirit,  and  neither  of  them 
rightly  apprehended  how  Christianity  was  fitted  to  be  an 
elevating  transforming  principle  for  everything  belonging  to 
human  nature.  But  the  principle  that  was  at  the  root  of 
this  tendenc}'^  did  not  entirely  pervade  Tertullian  :  it  was 
opposed  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit,  which  he  had 
imbibed  more  fully  from  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  as 
a  whole.  There  were  in  his  cliaractei',  as  we  have  seen,  some 
contradictory  elements.  In  Marcion,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
opposition  against  nature  was  developed  by  logically  can-ying 
out  his  theoretical  principle,  in  consequence  of  his  mutilated 
conception  of  Ciu'istianity, — the  contrariety  between  creation 
and  redemption, — since  according  to  his  notions  the  God  who 
had  revealed  himself  in  Christ  was  not  the  Creator  and  the 
God  of  Nature.  In  both  individuals  we  perceive  a  one-sided 
unbending  supernatural  element.  But  there  is  this  ditt'er- 
ence, — in  Marcion  this  element  had  no  counterpoise  ;  the 
practical  tendency  was  carried  out  to  its  theoretical  conse- 
quences by  means  of  the  contrariety  just  noticed  between  God 
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ill  Christ  and  the  God  of  Nature  and  History:  hence  Chris- 
tianity became  an  isolated  fragment,  for  which  no  preparation 
had  been  made,  and  without  any  point  of  connexion  in  either 
nature  or  history.  In  Tertulliun,  on  the  contrary,  the  super- 
natural element  was  softened  by  his  more  comprehensive  view 
of  Christianity.  He  not  only  recognised  in  the  earlier  suc- 
cession of  revelations,  a  preparation  and  point  of  connexion 
for  Christianity,  but  also  applied  the  law  of  successive  deve- 
lopment in  other  instances.  He  was  disposed,  indeed,  with 
Marcion,  to  see  nothing  in  the  heathen  world  but  the  kingdom 
of  Satan,  and  to  regard  its  earlier  culture  as  only  an  antago- 
nism to  Christianity ;  yet  Satan,  according  to  his  views  of  the 
universe,  was  not  the  same  as  the  Evil  Principle  of  Marcion;  he 
was  only  a  spirit  fallen  from  God  ;  who,  against  his  will,  was 
kept  dependent  on  the  Supreme  Being,  and  could  only  act 
within  the  limits  of  that  dependence :  he  could  not  annihilate 
the  laws  of  the  original  creation,  but  was  held  in  restraint  by 
them ;  he  could  only  in  a  false  manner  imitate  the  works  of 
God,  and  obscure  the  original :  in  such  views  Christianity 
found  a  point  of  connexion.  Though  Tertullian  was  disposed 
to  look  upon  philosophy  only  as  a  falsifier  of  truth,  yet  he 
recognised  an  original  undeniable  truth  in  the  universal  con- 
sciousness of  mankind,  which  Marcion,  on  the  contrary,  as  he 
regarded  reason  only  as  the  work  of  the  Demiurgus,  dis- 
severed from  all  connexion  with  Christianity.  Tertullian 
could  perceive  in  nature  and  history  a  prophetic  foreshadow- 
ing of  revelation  and  of  Christianity — an  introductory  medium 
of  communication.  According  to  Marcion's  conceptions,  as 
we  have  said,  there  was  no  transition-point,  no  link  connecting 
the  earlier  development  of  the  human  mind  with  Christianity ; 
Christ  suddenly  appeared;  suddenly  the  divine  life  appeared 
in  individual  human  souls.  Here  the  recognition  of  inter- 
mediate stages  and  transitions  gave  Tertullian  the  advantage. 
But  after  the  new  life  from  the  perfect  God — the  divine  life 
in  humanity, — had  once  entered  the  souls  of  individuals,  it 
was  self-sutticient;  it  had  everything  in  itself  which  was  re- 
quisite for  its  development  and  progression;  in  communion 
with  Christ  all  is  given;  everyone  has  enough  for  himself, 
and  requires  no  other  aid.  Here  Tertullian  stands  below 
Marcion.  As  soon  as  the  reference  to  the  external  authority 
of  the  church  was  admitted  by  him  as  the  intervening  me- 
dium for  the  reference  to  Christ,  and  the  development  of  his 
Christian  conscioujpness  was  once  rendered  dependent  on  such 
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an  exteiTial  authority,  there  followed  in  the  train  a  depend- 
ence on  another  external  authority,  that  of  the  pretended  new 
prophetic  order.  Tertullian,  it  is  true,  differed  from  ]\[arcion 
in  recognising  reason  as  the  work  of  the  same  God  as  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  admitting  a  connexion  between  the  earlier  de- 
velopments of  reason  and  Christianity;  but  yet  he  did  not 
ascribe  to  reason  the  capability  of  developing  Christianity  in 
an  independent  manner,  and  deducing  everything  from  it 
which  was  requisite  for  the  continued  development  of  the 
church.  Here  the  i-econciliation  and  harmonious  union  be- 
tween reason  and  the  supernatiiral,  as  it  was  eflfected  by 
redemption,  was  not  recognised  by  him ;  and  hence  he  required 
new  revelations  to  be  added  from  without,  in  order  to  cany 
forward  the  development  of  Christianity  and  of  the  church 
to  its  final  completion.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the  correct  view 
of  the  relation  of  these  two  eminent  men  to  each  other  ;  and 
we  now  pass  on  to  the  examination  of  particulars. 

The  antagonism  between  Tertullian  and  Marcion  appears, 
when  Tertullian,  impugning  Marcion's  doctrine  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Demiurgus  and  the  God  of  Christ,  (the 
doctrine  of  a  hitherto  wholly  unknown  God,  who  suddenly 
revealed  himself  in  Christ,)  testifies  of  the  indisputableness  of 
one  God  and  of  an  universal  consciousness  of  God,  and  says, 
"  Hence  I  should  maintain  most  firmly,  that  He  is  no  God, 
who  is  to-day  uncertain,  because  hitherto  he  has  been  un- 
known ;  since  respecting  whatever  Being  it  is  certain  that  he 
is  God,  from  this  very  fact  we  infer,  that  he  was  never 
unknown,  and  therefore  not  uncertain.  For,  as  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  he  was  equally  known  as  they  were  ;  since  for  this 
veiy  reason  they  were  manifested,  that  God  might  be  known. 
For  when,  at  a  later  period,  Moses  first  appears  to  have  intro- 
duced into  the  temple  of  letters  the  God  of  the  universe,  yet 
the  birth-day    of  the   knowledge    of  the  Creator  is   not  to 

be  reckoned  from  the  Pentateuch Lastly,  the  great 

majority  of  mankind,  who  never  knew  the  name  of  Moses,  (to 
say  nothing  of  his  writings,)  knew  the  God  of  Moses  ;  and 
even  when  idolatry  overshadowed  so  large  a  part  of  the  world, 
they  still  spoke  of  him  by  a  peculiar  name  as  God,  and  as  the 
God  of  gods,  and  said,  'If  God  gi-ant,'  and,  'As  God  pleases,' 
and,  '  T  commend  thee  to  God.'  See,  then,  whether  they  knew 
hnu,  of  whom  they  testify  that  he  can  do  all  things  ;  and  they 
owe  this  to  no  books  of  Moses.  The  human  soul  is  older  than 
prophecy.     The  consciousness  of  God  is  the  dcnvry  of  the  sou] 
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from  the   beginning ;    it   is    ono    and  the   same  among  tlie 
Egyptians  and  the   Syrians,  and  in  Pontns.     For  souls  call 

tlie   God   of  the  Jews  their  God (Jod  will  never  be 

concealed  ;  God  will  never  be  wanting  ;  he  will  always  be 
understood  ;  he  will  always  be  heard ;  he  will  also  be  seen 
in  whatever  manner  he  wishes.  All  that  we  are,  and  all  in 
which  we  are,  form  a  witness  of  God.  Thus  he  is  proved  to 
be  God  and  the  only  one,  since  he  is  unknown  to  none."^ 
Thus,  according  to  Tertullian,  it  belongs  to  tlie  idea  of  God, 
that  it  reqviires  no  proof  He  is  necessarily  presupposed. 
He  marks  the  relation  in  which  the  universal  consciousness  of 
God  stands  to  Revelation  in  the  following  manner  : — "  We 
maintain  that  God  is  first  known  from  nature  ;  then  he  must 
be  known  more  fiilly  by  instruction  :  according  to  nature,  by 
his  works  ;  according  to  instruction,  by  announcement."^  In 
his  opinion,  the  heathen  could  not  be  called  to  account  for 
their  ignorance  of  God,  if  God  were  unknown  by  nature,  and 
never  revealed  as  in  the  Gospel,  and  if  he  could  not  be  known 
by  all.  But  it  is  due  to  the  Ci'eator,  to  know  him  by  nature, 
since  he  can  be  known  by  his  works,  and  men  ought  to  be  in- 
cited thereby  to  seek  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  him.^  Even 
idolatry,  according  to  Tet'tullian,  testifies  that  God  reveals 
himself  by  the  works  of  creation ;  for  without  marks  of  the 
Divine  in  the  creation,  he  believed  that  the  deification  of 
nature  could  not  arise.  Turning  from  the  constellations 
which  gave  rise  to  Sabseism,  to  lesser  things,  he  says,  "  I  will 
descend  to  lower  objects.  Will  a  flower  out  of  the  hedges, 
— I  will  not  say  from  the  meadows  ;  a  little  shell  from  any 
sea, — I  do  not  say  from  the  Red  Sea  ;  a  little  feather  from  a 
moor-fowl, — I  do  not  say  from  the  peacock; — will  either  of 
these  things  announce  to  thee  a  vulgar  artificer  as  the  Creator  ?" 
He  then  turns  to  the  animal  creation,  to  the  bees  and  smaller 
insects,  and  notices  the  impress  of  the  Divine  in  their  structure 
and  habits  ;  so  that  the  Divine  greatness  is  revealed  in  the 
smallest  objects,  as,  according  to  Paul,  God  manifested  his 
power  in  human  weakness.*  When  this  world  appeared  to  tlie 
Marcionites  to  be  unworthy  of  a  perfect  God,  and  hence  they 
believed  that  they  discerned  in  it  another  God  than  the  per- 
fect one  revealed  through  Christ,  Tertullian  describes  them 
as  persons  who   wished  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Supi'eme 

^  Lib.  i.  cap.  10.  ^  Lib.  i.  cap.  18.  ^  Lib.  v.  cap.  16. 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  14.    '•  Sic  maL^nitudinem  in  mediocritate  probari  docens, 
quemadnaodum  virtutera  infirmitate  secundum  apostolum." 
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Being  ;  since  they  said,  "  God  ought  not  to  make  it  thus,"  and, 
"  He  ought  rather  to  make  it  thus," — just  as  if  any  one  knew 
Vv'hat  is  in  God,  except  the  Spirit  of  God.  "  But  those  who 
have  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  by  their  wisdom  do  not  know 
God  in  his  wisdom,  fancy  themselves  wiser  than  God  :  since, 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  woidd  is  foolishness  to  God,  so  the  wisdom 
of  God  is  foolishness  to  the  world.  But  ive  know  that  the 
foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God 
is  stronger  than  men.  And  thus  God  is  peculiarly  great  when 
he  appears  little  to  men,  and  then  he  is  especially  the  best, 
■when  to  men  he  does  not  appear  to  be  good  ;  and  then  he  is 
most  of  all  one,  when  to  men  he  appears  two  or  more."  The 
creation  appeared  to  Tertullian  as  a  revelation  of  God,  which 
presupposes  a  Spirit  to  whom  he  reveals  himself.  "  First  of 
all,"  he  says,  "  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  shown  therein, 
that  God  is  unwilling  to  be  unknown  to  all  eternity  ;   that  is, 

there  should  be  nothing  by  whom  God  can  be  known 

For  what  is  so  good  as  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  God  V 
Tertullian  notices  as  belonging  to  the  peculiar  essence  of 
Christianity,  its  alliance  to  nature,  the  appropriation  of 
the  natural  for  the  Divine  ;  and  he  discerns  in  tliis  a  testi- 
mony to  the  unity  between  Creation  and  Redemption,  to  the 
identity  of  that  God  from  wdiom  the  creation  proceeds,  and 
who  has  revealed  himself  in  Christ.  "  But,"  he  says  of  this 
God,  "  he  has  not  up  to  the  present  time  blamed  the  water  of 
the  Creator  with  which  he  purifies  his  people,  nor  the  bread 
by  which  he  represents  his  own  body,'  nor  the  oil  witli  which 
he  anoints  his  people,  nor  the  mixture  of  milk  and  honey 
with  wliich  he  nourislies  his  children  ;"  even  for  his  own  sa- 
craments requiring  alms  of  the  Creator."  "  The  God  of  Mar- 
cion,"  ho  says  elsewhere,  "  I'ushcs  into  a  world  that  is  not  his 
own,  snatcliing  man  from  God,  the  son  from  the  father,  the 
pupil  from  the  instructor,  the  servant  fi*om  his  master  ;  that 
he  may  make  him  impious  to  God,  undutiful  to  his  father, 
ungrateful  to  his  instructor,  unfaithful  to  his  master."  He 
then  says  that  Christ  was  baptized  witli  strange  water,  to  a 
strange  God  ;  that  he  lifted  his  hands  towards  strange  heavens, 
to  a  strange  God,  and  prostrated  himself  on  a  strange  earth 

'  Tlie  words  "quo  ipsum  corpus  reprtesentet,"  are  important  in  refe- 
rence to  Tertullian's  views  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

2  An  allusion  to  the  symbolical  practice,  the  meaning  of  which  we 
have  before  explained,  which  Tertullian  expresses  by  the  plirase  quos 
infantat,  which  is  used  respecting  the  first^food  given  to  inlanls,  and  is 
therefore  a  symbol  of  the  childhood  of  the  new  life. 
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to  a  strange  God, — gave  thanks  for  strange  bread  to  a  strange 
God,  and  communicated  under  the  name  of  charity  and  love, 
sti^ange  blessings  from  a  strange  God. 

Tertullian  earnestlj^  controverted  Marcion's  doctrine  of  the 
divine  attributes.  Marcion's  dualism  respecting  God  was 
connected  with  a  dualism  respecting  the  divine  attributes.  A 
justice  that  revealed  itself  in  punishment  appeared  to  him 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  love  and  goodness,  and  esj)e- 
cially  the  idea  of  punishment  was  irreconcilable  with  the  idea 
of  the  perfect  God  of  love  and  compassion.  Here  too  we 
perceive  the  unyielding  one-sidedness  of  his  nature.  The  idea 
of  the  love  of  God  as  it  shines  forth  in  the  Gospel  had  so 
taken  possession  of  his  soul,  that  the  idea  of  punitive  justice, 
as  exemplified  in  the  judgments  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament, 
— the  idea  of  the  wrath  of  God,  appeared  to  him  to  be  com- 
pletely excluded.  The  idea  of  redemption  had  so  filled  his 
soul,  that  there  was  no  room  left  for  the  idea  of  punishment. 
Certainly  this  one-sidedness  was  promoted  and  even  acquired 
an  appearance  of  truth,  by  means  of  that  cnide  anthropopa- 
thism  which  was  favoured  by  some  Christians,  at  least  in  their 
language,  who  insisted  on  the  idea  of  God's  punitive  justice 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  love.  Tertullian,  therefore,  in  his 
polemics  against  Marcion,  was  required  to  prove  that  the  idea 
of  God's  punitive  justice  was  well  founded  and  in  harmony 
with  the  nature  of  love  ;  he  had  to  vindicate  the  idea  of 
divine  wrath,  as  well  as  the  expressions  connected  with  it  in 
the  Old  Testament.  He  says,  "  For  it  was  not  sufficient  for 
goodness  to  be  self-commended,  when  oppressed  by  an  adver- 
saiy.  For  though  it  is  commendable  by  itself,  yet  it  cannot  be 
preserved  by  itself,  because  it  is  conquerable  by  an  adversary ; 
unless  some  power  producing  fear  should  preside,  which  may 
compel  even  those  who  are  unwilling  to  desire  and  to  guard 
goodness."  The  ideas  of  law  and  punishment  appeared  to  Ter- 
tullian to  be  necessarily  connected, — punishment  as  a  protec- 
tion for  law, — and  from  that  the  idea  of  divine  wrath  appeared 
inseparable.  "  For  how  can  it  be,  that  God  should  give  com 
mands  which  he  will  not  maintain  1  that  he  should  forbid 
suis  which  he  will  not  punish,  because  he  will  not  judge?  be- 
cause he  is  a  stranger  to  all  notions  of  severity  and  punish- 
ment ?  For  why  does  he  prohibit  the  commission  of  that 
which  when  committed  he  does  not  take  cognisance  of?  For- 
that  is  tacitly  permitted  which  is  prohibited  without  punish- 
ment ;  and  certainly  he  prohibits  nothing  to  be  done,  except- 
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lag  what  he  dislikes  to  be  done.  He  would  be  esteemed  most 
stupid  who  would  not  be  offended  with  a  deed  which  he  does 
not  love  to  be  done ;  for  offence  is  the  companion  of  fi'ustrated 
desire.  But  if  he  is  offended,  he  must  feel  anger;  if  he  feel 
anger,  he  must  be  avenged :  for  vengeance  is  tlie  fruit  of 
anger ;  and  anger  is  due  to  an  offence ;  and  an  offence,  as  I 
said,  is  the  companion  of  a  frustrated  will."  The  expression  is 
indeed  hai'sh.  Tertullian  was  often  at  a  loss  for  the  right 
expression  corresponding  to  the  idea,  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  rectitude  of  his  religious  realism,  so  as  to  retain  the  pure 
spiritual  conception  :  his  language  easily  falls  into  a  material 
element.  But  we  need  only  compare  what  he  says  in  other 
places  respecting  the  ratio  in  God,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
misapprehension  that  miglit  arise  from  this  source.  He  says 
against  Marcion,  "  I  maintain  this  maxim,  that  as  all  things 
are  natural,  so  they  are  rational  with  God."  When  tlie  Mar- 
cionites  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  without  atti'ibuting  human  passions  to  God,  Tertullian 
rejoined,  that  in  general  it  is  not  possible  to  think  of  God 
except  according  to  human  analogy,  and  that  everything  must 
be  regarded  as  one  thing  in  God  and  another  thing  in  man. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  God.  He  desires 
an  elevated  anthropopathism,  founded  on  the  fact  that  man 
was  made  after  the  image  of  God,  and  bears  in  his  spirit  the 
image  of  God.  Hence,  instead  of  bringing  God  down  to  man, 
we  should  raise  man  to  God,  restore  the  image  of  God  in  man, 
and  transform  the  human  into  the  divine.  We  take  these 
sentiments  from  the  following  words  of  Tertullian,  directed 
against  Marcion  : — "  How  is  it  that  thou  thinkest  there  is 
something  human  in  God,  and  why  not  regard  all  as  di\dne  1 
Him  whom  thou  dost  not  deny  to  be  God,  thou  confessest  not 
to  be  human ;  if  indeed,  by  confessing  him  to  be  God,  thou 
hast  prejudged  that  he  is  different  from  every  species  of  humou 
condition.  Moreover,  since  thou  acknowledgest  that  by  the 
bi-eath  of  God  man  became  a  living  soul,  it  is  perverse  enough 
that  thou  wouldst  rather  place  the  human  in  God,  than  the 
divine  in  man  ;  and  rather  transfer  the  image  of  man  to  God, 
than  of  God  to  man.  And  therefore  this  image  of  God  is  to 
be  thought  to  be  in  man,  because  the  human  mind  has  the 
same  emotions  and  feelings  which  God  has ;  although  man 
has  not  such  as  God  has;  for  according  to  the  essential  nature 
of  the  being,  their  state  and  effects  differ.  For  why  do  we 
esteem  the   contrary  feelings,  I  mean  those   of  gentlenesB. 

VOL.  vu  K  K 
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patience,  pity,  aud  the  mother  of  them  all — goodness,  to  be 
divine  1  And  yet  we  do  not  possess  these  in  perfection,  for 
God  alone  is  perfect."  We  here  observe  in  Tertullian  the  ad- 
vocate of  that  which  is  the  truth  in  anthropopathism,  which 
rises  from  the  true  image  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  man,  to  the 
contemplation  of  that  which  is  above  all  those  limitations 
and  defects  which  adhere  to  the  image,  even  to  the  original  in 
God  himself.  When  spiritual  language  fails  in  naming  the 
divine  attributes,  he  guards  against  the  error  of  falsely  human- 
izing the  divine,  by  what  he  says  on  the  relation  of  the  image 
to  the  original.  Tertullian  chai'ges  Marcion  with  a  want  of 
consequential  reasoning,  when  he  only  ascribes  redemption 
and  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  most  high  God  ;  yet  this  pre- 
supposes guilt  on  the  part  of  man,  which  separates  him  from 
this  God.  He  says,  "  To  whom  did  Christ  reconcile  all  things, 
making  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  unless  that  Being 
Avhom  all  had  offended,  against  whom  they  had  rebelled  by 
transgression,  and  to  whom  they  belonged  1  They  might  have 
been  brought  into  union  with  an  entire  stranger,  but  they 
could  only  be  reconciled  to  him  to  whom  they  belonged."  A 
little  further  on,  in  the  same  chapter,  he  says,  "We  cannot 
believe  that  trespasses  are  forgiven  by  him,  against  whom  they 
had  not  been  committed."  Moreover,  Tertullian  opposed 
Marcion  with  the  idea  of  justice  under  a  form  according  to 
which  it  did  not  show  itself  first  in  punishment,  not  as  a  cor- 
relative idea  of  evil,  but  as  lying  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
creation ;  justice  shown  in  giving  to  every  creature  its  own, 
so  that  all  were  kept  within  due  bounds,  the  regulative  justice 
in  nature,  the  justitia  architectonica,  as  it  has  been  termed. 
He  endeavours  to  prove  that  goodness  and  justice  have  been 
connected  from  the  beginning  in  the  works  of  God,  and  saj's, 
"  His  goodness  has  created  the  world;  his  justice  ha3  regulated 

it It  is  the  work  of  justice,  that  a  separation  has  been 

pronounced  between  light  and  darkness ;  between  day  and 
night ;  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  waters  ;  between  the  gathering  of  the  seas  and  the 
mass  of  the  dry  land ;  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
lights,  diurnal  and  nocturnal ;  between  male  and  female ;  and 
between  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  death  and  of  life ; 
between  the  world  and  paradise  ;  between  water  and  land 
animals.  As  goodness  has  conceived  all  things,  so  justice  has 
distinguished  all  from  one  another ;  all  is  arranged  and  dis- 
posed according  to  its  dictates TK)u  canst  not,  there- 
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fore,  suppose  that  God  was  to  be  distinguished  as  judge  only 
since  evil  began,  and  thus  degrade  justice  by  making  it  appear 
to  be  the  cause  of  evil.  For  in  this  manner  we  have  shown 
that  it  made  its  first  appearance  with  goodness  the  originator 
of  all  things,  so  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  something  in- 
dwelling in  God,  belonging  to  his  essence  and  not  accidental, 
since  she  was  found  in  the  Lord  as  the  mistress  of  all  his 
works.  But  as  evil  broke  forth  afterwards,  and  the  goodness 
of  God  thenceforward  had  to  deal  with  an  adversary,  then 
justice  also  had  another  ofl&ce  to  perform."  In  the  anthro- 
popathisms  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  Marcion  made 
use  to  accuse  the  Demiurgus,  TertuUian  saw  the  wise  con- 
descension of  God  educating  man  for  his  salvation.  He  saw 
in  them  the  preparatory  steps  for  the  culminating  point  of  the 
divine  condescension,  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 
In  the  Old  Testament  theophanies  he  recognised  the  same 
actual  subject,  the  divine  Adyoc  who  was  afterwards  to  appear 
as  man  ;  and  hence  he  accused  Marcion  of  an  inconsistency  in 
regarding  the  theophanies  under  the  Old  Testament  as  unworthy 
of  God,  and  yet  in  being  willing  to  believe  in  that  highest 
instance  in  the  person  of  Chi'ist  crucified.  But  indeed  the  real 
humanity  would  be  denied  by  Marcion  through  his  Docetism. 
TertuUian  says  against  him,  "What  you  reprehend  as  un- 
worthy of  God,  that  will  be  assigned  to  the  Son  of  God  who 
was  seen  and  heard,  and  sojourned  on  earth,  the  mediator  and 
servant  of  the  Father,  in  powers  a  God,  in  lowliness  a  man  ; 
so  that  he  conferred  as  much  on  man  as  he  took  from  God  ; 
all,  in  short,  which  according  to  you  dishonours  my  God,  is  a 
sacrament  of  hviman  salvation.  God  lived  with  man,  that 
man  might  learn  to  act  divinely  ;  God  acted  with  man  as  if 
with  his  equal,  that  man  might  act  with  God  as  with  his  equal. 
God  became  little  that  man  might  be  most  exalted.  Thou, 
who  art  ashamed  of  such  a  God,  I  know  not  w'hether  thou 
really  believest  that  God  was  crucified."  TertuUian  maintained 
against  Marcion,  "  God  could  not  enter  into  intercourse  with 
men  wdthout  appropriating  human  feelings  and  affections,  liy 
which  he  might  attemper  the  force  of  his  majesty,  which 
would  be  insufferable  to  h\iman  littleness;  things  unworthy  of 
himself,  but  necessaiy  for  man,  and  in  that  view  worthy  of 
God ;  because  nothing  is  so  worthy  of  God  as  the  salvat.ou 
of  man."  As,  according  to  Tertullian's  conceptions,  all  the 
revelations  and  manifestations  of  God  pointed  to  Christ,  as  he 
only  recognised  in  the  \6yor  the  revealing  and  revealed  God, 
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»o  the  name  of  the  Father  was  to  him  the  designation  of 
the  hidden  God  exalted  above  all  creatures,  the  majesty 
unapproachable  by  a  created  spirit  :  hence  he  says  to  the 
Marcionites,  "  Whatever  you  require  worthy  of  God,  you  will 
have  in  the  Father,  and  unapproachable,  and  at  rest,  and  (if  I 
may  say  so)  the  God  of  philosophers."  Tertullian  remarked 
as  a  characteristic  of  Marcion,  which  was  shown  in  his  rejec- 
tion of  tlie  Old  Testament  and  his  Docetism,  that  all  his 
movements  were  sudden  {omnia  subito  apud  Marcionem), 
there  was  an  impatience  of  spirit  which  would  allow  of  nothing 
gradual  or  interventional ;  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
garded gradual  progression,  successive  development  through 
various  intervening  steps,  as  a  mai'k  of  the  divine  procedure. 
In  this  way  he  explains  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  New.  Hence,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  predominant 
revelation  of  divine  wrath  and  punishment  ought  to  precede 
the  revelation  of  predominant  divine  love ;  or,  as  he  expresses 
it,  the  revelation  of  the  severitas  Dei '  must  precede  the  reve- 
lation of  the  goodness  of  God.  The  difference  in  the  temporal 
development  of  the  divine  attributes  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  or  that  God  should  appear  milder  after  taming  the  rude- 
ness of  mankind,  after  having  before  appeared  stricter,  as  was 
requisite,  before  that  rudeness  was  tamed.  Tertullian's  phrase- 
ology is  original,  and  not  easily  rendered  in  other  terms,  but 
his  general  drift  is  plain — that  the  revelation  of  God  must  be 
modified  by  the  different  states  of  mankind  before  and  after 
redemption.  Thus  he  says,  that  after  the  hardness  of  the 
people  had  been  overcome,  the  hardness  of  the  law  also  could 
be  overcome."'^ 

Tertullian  opposed  that  tendency  in  Marcion  which  led 
him  to  prefer  what  was  sudden.  "  I  cannot  believe,"  he  says, 
"that  anything  comes  suddenly  from  God,  because  nothing 
comes  from  him  which  has  not  been  previously  arranged. 
But  if  arranged,  why  not  foretold,  that  it  may  be  proved  to 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  27. 

*  Tertullian's  words  are,  "  post  duritiam  populi,  duritia  legis  edomita ;" 
the  meaning  is, — It  required  first  the  duritialerjis in  order  to  check  the 
hard-heartedness  of  the  people,  but  after  this  had  been  brought  about, 
tlie  hardness  of  the  law  might  be  relaxed,  and  exhibit  greater  mildness. 
Thus  an  excellent  and  genuine  Tertullian  sense  is  given  to  the  words. 
The  emendation  edomitani,  according  to  which  the  passage  would  mean, 
"  after  the  hard-heartedness  of  the  people  had  been  subdued  by  the  hard- 
ness of  the  law,"  appears  to  me  now  not  very  necessary ;  and  the  present 
reading  corresponds  more  to  Tertullian's  peculiar  phraseology. 
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be  arranged  by  the  prediction,  and  to  be  diviue  by  the  arrange- 
ment 1 "  What  Tertullian  means  to  say,  is  this  : — God  acts 
everywhere  according  to  the  connexion  of  a  divine  order, 
according  to  a  plan  made  in  his  own  comisels ;  but  it  is  on 
this  account  requisite  that  it  should  appear  in  the  gradual 
announcement  by  which  one  thing  prepares  the  way  for 
another.  As  Marcion  endeavoured  to  prove  a  contrariety 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  between  the  God  of  the 
Creation  and  the  God  of  the  Gospel,  Tertullian,  on  the  other 
hand,  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  Christ  himself  such  con- 
trarieties might  be  found.  But  he  regards  the  higher  unity 
which  reveals  itself  in  these  contrarieties,  as  belonging  to  the 
marks  of  the  divine ;  thus  he  says  of  God, — "  Dming  so  long 
a  j^eriod  he  hid  his  light  from  men,  and  yet  he  says,  that 
a  light  is  not  to  be  covered,  but  placed  on  a  candlestick,  that 
it  may  give  light  to  all ;  and  forbids  us  to  curse  again,  and 
much  more  to  curse  at  all.  And  he  denounces  a  woe  on  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes.  Who  is  so  like  my  God  as  his  own 
Christ  1 "  To  the  antitheses  brought  forward  by  Marcion  he 
presents  as  parallel  the  contrarieties  that  exist  throughout  the 
world.  "  His  own  world  acknowledges  his  antitheses,  by  the 
contrarieties  of  the  elements,  and  yet  it  is  arranged  with  the 
highest  wisdom.  On  this  account,  0  most  inconsiderate  Mar- 
cion, thou  oughtest  to  have  shown  one  God  of  light,  and 
another  of  darkness,  and  then  you  would  moi'e  easily  prove 
that  there  was  one  God  of  goodness,  and  another  God  of  se- 
verity. But  the  antithesis  in  Revelation  is  from  the  same 
Being  whose  is  the  antithesis  in  the  world." 

Marcion  asserted  that  the  prophecies  which  referred  to 
Christ  were  not  needed  ;  that  Christ  required  not  the  earlier 
pi'ophecies  to  prove  that  he  was  the  Redeemer ;  his  own 
ministry  furnished  sufficient  evidence.  Tertullian  disputed 
this  assertion,  and  he  was  induced  to  disparage  the  evidence 
arising  from  Christ's  miracles,  and  thvis  addresses  Marcion : 
"  Thou  sayest,  that  thei*e  was  no  order  of  that  kind  necessary, 
because  he  immediately  proved  himself  by  the  facts  them- 
selves, by  the  instances  of  his  miraculous  powers,  to  be  the 
Son,  the  messenger  and  Christ  of  God.  But  I  will  deny 
that  this  alone  is  sufficient  evidence,  since  he  himself  after- 
wards gave  it  up  ;  for  in  saying  that  many  would  come,  and 
do  signs  and  wonders,  even  so  as  to  seduce  the  elect,  he 
showed  the  rashness  of  faith  in  signs  and  wonders,  as  things 
most  easily  performed  by  false  Christs."   This  is  by  no  meana 
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a  satisfactory  reply  to  Marcion,  for  he  was  certainly  very  far 
from  attributing  so  much  importance  to  miracles,  if  taken  in 
an  isolated  form.  He  regarded  the  manifestation  of  Christ  as 
a  whole,  tliougli  his  Docetism  prevented  him  from  under- 
standing it  fully.  Doubtless  he  contemplated  the  self-revela- 
tion of  Christ  in  the  totality  of  his  Avhole  agency,  which 
included  the  miracles.  He  spoke  of  the  divine  impress  that 
ought  to  suffice  for  conviction,  as  the  immediate  impression 
of  Christ  in  the  image  of  his  life  had  beamed  forth  upon 
himself,  and  so  deeply  affected  him ;  and  thus  certainly  he 
could  not  be  touched  by  Tertullian's  argimient,  whicli  was 
directed  against  quite  another  stand-point  of  au  external 
atomistic  supcrnaturalism. 

The  controversy  with  Marcion  related  especially  to  anthro- 
pology and  Christology.  TertuUian  had  to  prove  against 
^Marcion  the  original  alliance  to  God  in  human  nature,  the 
image  of  God  which  formed  its  basis.  When  Marcion  main- 
tained that  the  Demiurgus  could  not  impart  power  to  the 
first  man  by  which  he  could  overcome  the  might  of  the  Hyle 
and  of  evil,  TertuUian  wished  to  prove  to  him  that  the  desti- 
nies of  man  were  determined  by  his  own  free-will,  that  he 
was  placed  on  a  turning-point,  from  which,  according  to  the 
direction  of  his  free-will,  his  exaltation  or  degradation  must 
follow.  "  God  alone,"  said  TertuUian,  "  is  good  by  nature  ; 
...  in  order  that  the  goodness  for  which  man  was  created, 
and  for  which  a  capacity  was  given  him,  may  become  his  own, 
since  it  can  only  be  brought  about  through  the  medium  of 
the  free-will.  Thus  goodness,  since  it  becomes  the  property 
of  man  through  free-will,  is,  in  a  sense,  natural  to  him."  ' 
TertuUian,  in  defending  the  importance  of  the  law  against  Mar- 
cion, says,  "  But  the  law,  of  which  thou  complainest,  has 
made  known  the  goodness  of  God,  since  it  has  aimed  to  con- 
form man  to  it,  to  surrender  himself  to  communion  with 
God,  in  order  that  he  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
creatures  that  are  destined  to  his  service.  Man  alone  can 
boast  that  he  has  received  a  law  from  God.  Reason  and 
fi-eedom  arc  intended  to  distinguish  man  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
creation."  Law  and  freedom  appeai'ed  to  TertuUian  to  be  inti- 
mately connected.  "  Man,"  he  says,  "  must  be  subject  to  Him 
who  has  subjected  all  other  things  to  him."  '    As  soon  as  God 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  "  Ut  ergo  bonum  jam  suiim  habeiet  homo,  cmanci 
patum  sibi  a  Deo,  et  fieret  proprietas  jam  boiii  in  horaine,  et  quodam 
mode  natura."  Lib.  ii.  csp.  4. 
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had  granted  free-will  to  man,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  him  to 
himself  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Hence  it  follows,  that  he  him- 
self refrained  from  the  use  of  the  free-will  which  he  had 
granted  to  man,  that  is,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hold  back  his 
Prescience  and  his  Omnipotence,  by  which  he  could  have  in- 
terfered, that  man,  who  had  begun  to  misuse  his  freedom, 
might  not  fall  into  danger."  '  Therefore  he  here  supposes 
a  self-limitation  of  God  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  man 
may  be  entirely  left  to  the  tise  of  his  free-will.  In  order  to 
explain  how  man  could  be  tempted  to  sin,  as  the  image  of 
God,  without  inji;ry  to  the  divine  essence,  TertuUian,  in 
opposition  to  Hermogenes,  urges,  that  not  the  spirit  of  God, 
but  a  breath  of  God,  was  communicated  to  man — afflatus  -non 
spiritus,  something  allied  to  God,  but  not  the  essence  of  God 
itself  TertuUian  was  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
man  that  he  places  him,  accoi'ding  to  his  nature,  above  the 
angels.  By  his  free-will  he  could  have  raised  himself  above 
the  angels,  so  that  the  angels  might  serve  him ;  and  hereafter, 
if  he  continues  in  goodness,  he  will  judge  the  angels.  He 
has  the  peculiar  distinction  that  angels  were  spirits  formed 
out  of  matter,  as,  TertuUian  believed,  may  be  inferred  from 
Psalm  civ.  4.  He  makes  the  sin  of  the  first  man  to  consist 
in  not  subordinating  his  will  to  the  divine  will.  "  God,"  says 
TertuUian,  "  gave  space  for  the  conflict,  that  man  might  crush 
the  enemy  by  the  same  fireedom  of  will  by  which  he  had 
succumbed  to  him."  The  words,  "  Adam  has  become  like 
one  of  us,"  TertuUian  refers  to  what -man  would  become  by 
redemption,  the  fellowship  witli  God  obtained  through  Christ, 
the  future  participation  of  the  divine  nature.  TertuUian 
also  places  the  mark  of  the  originally  and  undeniably  divine 
in  man,  as  resulting  from  the  divine  afflatus,  in  the  fact  that 
the  soul  is  immortal,  endowed  with  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination, often  anticipating  the  future,  rational,  and  capable 
of  insight  and  science ;  yet  in  all  these  particulars  the  sovd 
only  appears  as  an  image  of  God ;  it  does  not  rise  to  an 
equality  with  the  essence  of  God  According  to  that  inge- 
nious explanation  of  the  words  of  Christ  respecting  tlie  tri- 
bute-money, of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  he  says, 
speaking  against  the  doctrine  that  not  the  God  of  Christ,  but 
the  Dcmiurgus  was  the  creator  of  man,  "  Let  Marcion's  god 
seek  a  coin  for  himself.  Christ  commands  the  denariius  of  man 
to  be  rendered  to  his  )ami  Ca3sar,  not  to  anotliers,"  that  is, 
'  Lib.  iL  cap.  7. 
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as  he  thinks,  the  impress  of  God,  the  image  of  God  in  man 
must  be  given  to  that  God  whom  it  represents."  ' 

TertulHan  finds  in  Marcion's  Docetism,  a  denial  of  the  vera- 
cit}^  of  Christ.-  When  Marcion  reproaches  the  Demiurgua 
with  falsehood,  Tertulliau  rejoins,*  "  If  thou  sayest  that  the 
Creator  ever  lied,,  there  is  far  gi-eater  falsehood  in  thy  Christ, 
whose  body  was  not  a  real  one."  He  avails  himself  of  the 
doctrine  of  tlie  Holy  Supper  against  Marcion's  Docetism. 
"  Christ  could  not  have  called  the  bread  his  body,  i.  e.  an 
image  of  his  body,*  if  he  had  not  had  a  real  body."  This  is 
also  important  in  relation  to  Tertullian's  doctrine  of  the  Sup- 
per, as  already  explained;  as  when  in  his  book  BeAnima^  he 
makes  use  of  the  expression,  Vini  sapor,  in  sanguinis  sui 
memoriam  consecratus ;  but  with  which  we  must  compare 
other  passages  in  which  the  realist  element  is  more  prominent 
in  the  language,  as  opimitate  dominici  corporis  vesci.^ 

He  says,  moreover,  that  if  the  hiimanity  of  Christ  were  not 
real,  the  belief  in  his  divinity  would  waver.  "  Then  Christ 
would  not  be  God,  for  why  might  he  not  wear  the  mere  sem- 
blance of  God  1  Shall  I  believe  him  in  reference  to  his 
interior  being,  who  has  deceived  me  in  reference  to  his  out- 
ward 1  How  can  he  be  esteemed  truthful  in  secret  who  is 
openly  found  fallacious  ! " ' 

Marcion  regarded  John  the  Baptist  as  a  Messenger  of  the 
Demiurgus,  who  was  to  direct  to  a  Messiah  totally  difierent 
from  Christ.  He  recognised  nothing  of  the  baptism  of  Christ 
by  John ;  as  indeed  his  own  Gospel  begins  after  that  event, 
with  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.* 
In  his  Gospel  he  found  only  the  mission  of  John's  disciples 
to  ask  Christ  whether  he  was  the  pi'omised  Messiah,  and  this 
served  him  as  a  proof  that  John  was  altogether  a  stranger  to 
Christ,  and  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  him  as  the  true 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  Tertullian,  in  coimexion  with 
his  doctrine  of  the  passivity  of  man  under  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  explains  that  occm-rence  in  the  manner  we 

I  Lib.  iv.  cap.  38.  ^  Lib.  i.  cap.  IL  ^  Lib.  ii.  cap.  28. 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  40.  '  De  Anima,  cap.  17. 

^  De  Pudicitia,  cap.  ix.  '  Lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 

8  The  main  object  of  the  present  work  will  not  allow  me  to  take  fuller 
notice  of  the  latest  critical  inquiries  respecting  Marcion's  Gospel.  Yet 
I  must  remark,  in  passing,  that  I  neither  consider  as  proved  the  opinion 
that  that  document  originated  in  a  designed  mutilation  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
nor  can  acknowledge  it  as  the  original  luundation  of  the  third  canonica] 
Gospel. 
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have  already  noticed ;  that  John  at  an  earlier  period,  as  an 
instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  already  pointed  to  Christ ; 
but  when  Christ  appeared  with  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  the 
prophetic  call  of  John  was  at  an  end,  and  all  preceding  frag- 
mentary operations  of  it  were  concentered  in  Christ.  It  was 
necessary,"  he  says,  "that  the  portion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  according  to  the  furm  of  tlie  proplietic  measure  had 
operated  in  John  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  should  now 
depart  from  John  to  return  to  the  Lord,  since  in  him  was  the 
sum  of  the  whole.  Therefore  John  was  now  a  common  man, 
and  one  of  the  multitude."  He  maintained  against  Marcion, 
that  John  took  offence  at  Clu'ist's  ministry,  not  as  a  prophet, 
as  if  in  this  capacity  he  had  announced  another  Messiah,  but 
as  a  man  ;  that  is,  what  was  merely  human  in  John  became 
prominent,  when  the  prophetic  had  retired,  which  was  only 
something  communicated  to  him,  and  to  which  he  stood  in  a 
passive  relation.  Marcion  had  recognised  as  belonging  to  the 
characteristics  of  Christ,  his  love  of  childi-en,  (Luke  ix.  46,) 
and  contrasts  it  with  2  Kings  ii.  23.  Tertullian  says,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  this  was  altogether  an  unfounded  antithesis  ; 
for  in  the  Gospel,  children  of  the  tenderest  years,  in  their  first 
innocence,  before  the  development  of  consciousness,  infantes, 
are  spoken  of ;  but  in  the  other  passage,  youths  who  already 
might  have  committed  crime.  This  also  is  important,  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  passages  already  quoted  in  reference  to 
Tertullian's  views  of  Original  Sin  and  Infant  Baptism.  Chil- 
dren of  that  age,  according  to  his  opinion,  were  to  be  gTadually 
led  by  instruction  to  Christ,  but  by  no  means  to  receive 
baptism. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Marcion  adhered  to  only 
one  of  the  doctrinal  types  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Pauline, 
and  regarded  all  the  other  apostolic  tendencies  as  mere  Juda- 
izing  falsifications  of  Christianity.  Tertullian,  on  the  contraiy, 
maintained  tliat  there  was  a  harmony  between  all  the  types 
of  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament.  Tliis  led  to  some  remark- 
able developments.  Marcion  appealed  to  the  dispute  between 
Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  and  adduced  that  occurrence  as  a 
proof  that  Peter  had  mixed  foreign  Jewisli  elements  with  the 
original  doctrine  of  Clirist.  We  have  already  remarked  that 
Tertullian  in  his  solution  of  this  difficulty  was  not  always 
consistent.  Here  he  takes  such  a  view  of  the  affair,  as  if  Peter 
was  perfectly  right,  and  that  the  error  was  on  Paul's  side. 
He  proceeds  from  this  point  of  view,  that  Paul  was  then  in 
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the  first  glow  c>f  his  conversion,  which  seerns  to  imply  that  this 
conference  preceded  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem. 
Now  Tertullian  says,  "  If,  therefore,  Paul,  who  was  then,  as  a 
new  convert,  full  of  glowing  zeal '  against  Judaism,  believed 
that  there  was  something  blamable  in  (Peter's)  conduct, 
namely,  that  he  placed  himself  on  an  equal  footing  with  Jews  ;* 
— he,  who  afterwards  was  willing  to  be  all  things  to  all  men 
that  he  might  win  all ;  to  the  Jews,  as  a  Jew  ;  to  those  that 
were  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law.  Wilt  thou  make  the 
reproach  of  conduct  which  afterwards  was  agreeable  to  the 
reprover  himself,  a  reason  for  suspecting  departure  from  God 
in  reference  to  doctrine  1"  Such  a  view  as  the  following  seems 
to  form  the  groundwork  of  this  passage  :  — Paul,  in  the  first 
glow  of  his  conversion  from  Judaism,  was  violently  opposed  to 
it,  and  was  unwilling  to  be  on  amicable  terms  with  it ;  on  this 
account,  from  this  first  stand-point  of  his  violent  opposition 
to  Judaism,  he  blamed  Peter's  yielding  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians. But  afterwards,  when  by  progressive  development  his 
spirit  had  become  milder,  he  himself  approved  of  Peter's  prin- 
ciple, and  acted  upon  it.  This  view  contains  a  palpable  mis- 
apprehension, which  is  connected  with  the  attempt  to  justify 
Peter  entirely.  But  no  such  alteration  can  be  pointed  out  in 
Paul.  His  coiiduct  was  by  no  means  that  of  a  new  convert ; 
and  his  method  of  being  all  things  to  all  men  without  com- 
promising the  truth,  was  altogether  different  from  that  weak- 
ness which  made  Peter  practically  unfiiithful  to  principles  he 
had  formerly  avowed.  Still  the  view  is  deseiwing  of  notice 
which  is  implied  here,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
operated  in  the  apostles,  without  detriment  to  their  peculiar 
characters,  and  to  the  psycliological  conditions  of  their  develop- 
ment. Tertullian  acknowledges  that  in  the  animation  of  Paul 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  own  peculiar  character  might  mingle 
with  those  influences,  and  only  by  degrees  become  transformed 
and  enlightened.  As  Paul  was  of  an  ardent  temperament, 
and  his  conversion  was  effected  by  a  violent  crisis,  so  he  was 

'  Lib.  i.  cap.  20.  "  Ferventer  adhuc  ut  neophj-tas." 

^  Tertullian 's  words  are,  "  passivum  convictum."  This  7nay  mean 
living  together  with  Jews  and  Gentiles  without  making  any  distinction. 
Bui  this  was  the  very  thing  which  Paul  longed  for,  and  which  he  noted 
as  wanting  in  Peter,  as  Tertullian  himself  perceived.  Thus  the  words 
cannot  be  taken  in  TcrtuUian's  sense.  Or  we  must  suppose  7'epre- 
hendrre  to  mean,  to  miss  with  disapproval,  which  is  too  harsh  even  for 
Tertullian.  Hence  nothing  I'cmains  but  to  understand  passwiis  c(yiv 
vidus  as  I  iiave  explained  it  in  the  te.xt. 
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at  first  more  ardent  and  violent  in  his  opposition  against 
Judaism,  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  his  fiery  zeal 
became  more  temperate.  It  is  evident  that  this  view  of  Ter- 
tuUian's  has  important  consequences  in  reference  to  the  doctrine 
of  Inspiration.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Montanism  had  any 
influence  on  this  freer  view,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  that  system 
made  difTerent  stages  in  Inspiration  :  and  since,  in  the  highest 
stage,  that  of  Prophecy,  it  maintained  a  pure  passivity  of 
the  human  spn-it,  on  all  the  other  stages  the  peculiar  character 
and  self-acti^'ity  of  the  human  factor  must  have  been  more 
prominent.  But  in  tinith,  the  idea  of  Inspiration  had  not  at 
that  time  been  elaborated  in  a  logical  form  ;  and  hence  it 
might  happen,  as  is  shown  in  Irenajus,  that  on  the  one  hand, 
persons  might  adopt  the  mechanical  supernaturalist  concep- 
tions of  the  Jews ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  contemplating 
the  apostles  with  whom  they  were  connected  by  the  continuity 
of  Christian  consciousness,  and  in  studying  their  writings  to 
the  immediate  impression  of  which  they  yielded  without 
embarrassment,  they  were  led  to  different  conclusions  ;  and  in 
particular  cases,  at  least,  were  not  yet  pressed  under  the  yoke 
of  a  dogmatic  idea.  Unquestionably  TertuUian  very  much 
misunderstood  the  character  of  Paul,  when  he  reg-arded  liim 
as  a  new  convert,  at  first  so  dependent  on  the  older  apostles, 
and  anxiously  careful  that  he  might  not  appear  to  preach  a 
different  Gospel  from  themselves. 

When  Marcion  adduced  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  50 
against  the  church  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  Tertulliau  no 
longer  vindicated  against  him  the  forced  exposition  which  we 
have  already  noticed.  He  only  made  use  of  the  distinction 
between  two  epochs  in  the  resurrection.  The  first  he  placed 
in  the  participation  of  the  millennial  reign  on  earth,  and  then, 
after  its  close,  the  transformation  of  the  saints  who  were  raised 
in  order  to  be  capable  of  enjoying  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
all  eternity.  This  was  connected  with  the  Chiliasm  which  was 
a  point  of  dispute  between  Tertulliau  and  Marcion.  Ter- 
tulliau regarded  the  millennial  reign,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
as  a  transition-point  from  the  earthly  development  of  man- 
kind to  the  higher  heavenly  form  of  existence.  For  what  be- 
lievers had  suffered  on  earth  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  or 
had  been  destitute  of,  owing  to  voluntary  ascetic  renunciation, 
they  were  not  to  be  indemnified  on  the  same  earth.'     Accord- 

'  Lib.  iii.  cap.  24.  "  In  oo'.iipciisationo  eorum,  qua;  in  seculo  vel  de- 
apeximus  vel  amisimus,  a  Deo  2)iospci.l,;uii." 
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iug  to  the  measure  of  their  diversified  moral  states  believers 
were  to  attain,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  ])articipation  in  this  king- 
dom through  the  first  resurrection.  We  have  already  remarked 
that  Tertullian  combated  the  Jewish  notion  that  the  seat  of 
this  millennial  reign  would  be  Jerusalem  restored  to  its  ancient 
splendour ;  yet  we  do  not  venture  to  suppose  that  he  had 
attained  to  the  stand-point  of  a  purely  spiritual  conception  ; 
on  this  subject  especially,  he  mixed  the  spiritual  and  the 
sensible  in  a  remarkable  manner.  By  another  kind  of  literal 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  he  formed  a  strange  representation 
after  another  fashion,  of  a  material  Jerusalem  as  the  seat  of 
the  millennial  I'eign.  He  imagined,  (in  doing  which  he  was 
strengthened  by  the  visions  of  the  Montanist  prophets,)  that  a 
city  actually  descending  from  heaven  was  to  be  the  seat  of  this 
kingdom  ;  and  yet  he  placed  its  happiness  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  kinds  of  spiritual  blessings.  He  refers  to  an  earlier 
treatise  written  by  him,  De  Spe  Fidelium,  in  which,  probably, 
he  more  fully  developed  these  ideas  in  a  two-fold  contrast 
against  a  material  Jewish  conception  that  appeared  to  him 
too  gross,  and  another  conception  that  appeared  to  him  too 
spiritual. 

In  ethics  both  Tertullian  and  Marcion  were  defective  in  the 
same  respect.  Christianity  could  not  be  exhibited  by  them 
as  a  transforming  elevating  principle  for  all  human  things,  as 
its  nature  required,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  a  one-sided 
ascetic  element.  Yet  in  Tertullian  this  defect  was  not  so 
striking,  in  consequence  of  his  unmutilated  conception  of 
Christ  and  of  Christianity,  as  founded  on  the  former  ;  while 
in  ^Marcion  the  error  appeared  carried  out  consequentially 
both  in  theory  and  practice.  Hence,  though  Tertvdlian 
attacked  Marcion  in  this  quarter,  he  could  not  do  it  without 
inconsistency.  This  will  be  seen  if  we  notice  how  Tertullian 
depreciates  matrimony,  and  yet  objects  to  ]\Iarcion  that  by 
condemning  matrimony  he  injured  the  object  of  God's  good- 
ness in  the  propagation  of  the  human  race,  the  spread  by  that 
means  of  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Thus  he  blames  Marcion 
that  he  makes  Christ  contradict  himself  when  he  condemns 
matrimony,  and  yet  blesses  children.^    To  him  this  latter  fact 

'  Lib.  i.  cap.  29.  "Quomodo  enim  salvum  hominem  volet,  quern 
vetiit  nasci,  de  quo  naseitur  auferendo?  Quomodo  habebit  in  quo  boni- 
tatem  suam  signet,  quena  esse  non  patitur?  Quomodo  diligit,  cujus 
originem  non  aniat.  1" 

"  Lib.  iv.  cap.  23.  "  Quomodo  videri  potest  parvulorum  dilector,  quo- 
rum tota  causa  eonnubium  esti" 
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appeared  to  correspond  to  the  nature  of  God,  who  in  Genesis 
has  blessed  the  propagation  of  the  race.  He  also  attacks  the 
unconditional  contempt  of  earthly  goods  which  was  required 
by  the  Marcionite  dualism.  He  explains  the  woe  pronounced 
on  the  rich  in  Luke's  recension  of  the  Sennon  oa  the  Mount, 
as  not  referring  to  riches  in  themselves,  but  to  the  faults  accj- 
dentully  connected  with  their  possession.  "  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  God,"  he  says,  "  to  bestow  riches,  by  which  the  rich  obtain 
many  enjoyments,  and  are  able  to  accomplish  many  works  of 
love  and  righteousness." 

From  the  Montanist  stand-point  Tertullian  required  of 
Marciou  that  lie  should  point  out  the  operations  of  God's  Spirit 
in  his  societies  by  definite  marks,  that  the  Spirit  should  pre- 
dict the  future,  I'eveal  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  unfold  the 
divine  mysteries.  "  Let  him  give  utterance  to  a  psalm,  a 
vision,  or  a  prayer ;  only  let  it  be  inspii'ed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  in  ecstasy,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  tongue  be  added."' 

This  passage  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  obsei"vation,  in  order 
to  explain  Tei'tullian's  idea  of  the  gift  of  tongues.  Since  he 
ends  with  "  an  iutei-pretation  of  the  tongue,"  he  must  be  un- 
derstood to  refer  in  what  preceded  to  speaking  in  tongues ; 
therefore,  uttering  psalms,  visions,  and  prayers  in  an  ecstatic 
state,  was  in  his  opinion  speaking  in  tongues.  Of  a  discourse 
in  foreign  languages  we  discover  here  no  trace,  and  "  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  tongue,"  in  Tertullian's  sense,  can  only 
n:iean  that  when  a  person  in  such  an  ecstatic  state  had  spoken 
in  a  manner  unintelligible  to  others,  he  or  another  person — a 
point  which  we  mu-t  iiere  leave  undetermined  —  repeated  what 
had  been  uttered  in  language  that  would  be  generally  under- 
stood. Moreover,  Tertullian  required  of  Marcion  that  he  should 
point  out  prophetesses  among  his  holy  females.  We  recognise 
here  another  characteristic  mark  of  Montanism,  that  females 
also  (for  which  they  appeal  to  the  words  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  ywr}  TrpniprjTEvovaa,)  partook  of  the  prophetical 
gift ;  although  otherwise,  as  a  general  rule,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  speak  in  the  meeting's  of  the  church.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  how  Tertullian  applies  the  Montanist  idea  of  evaroo-tc 
or  amentia  to  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  according  to  Liike'a 
narrative  (Luke  ix.  28 — 3G),  and  finds  in  that  event  a  confir- 
mation of  it.    When  it  is  said  of  Peter,  "  He  knew  not  what 

'  Lib.  V.  cap.  8.  "Edat  aliqucm  psalmum,  aliqiiam  visionem.aliquam 
orationem,  duntaxat  spiritalem,  ia  ecstasi,  i.  e.  amentia,  si  qua  lingusB 
Interpretatio  accessit." 
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he  said,"  he  finds  in  that  a  mark  of  the  withdrawment  of 
sound  consciousness— in  other  words,  of  the  ecstatic  state;  and 
he  connects  witli  it  the  remark,  that  wlien  man  is  filled  with 
the  divine  glory,  the  simply  human  must  retire  and  be  over- 
powered.^ This  must  have  been  the  case  with  Peter  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  that  divine 
appearance.  As  a  proof  that  Peter  must  have  been  in  such  a 
state,  Tertullian  avails  himself  of  the  fact,  that  he  knew 
Moses  and  Elias,  of  whom  he  could  have  seen  no  likenesses 
among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  must  have  gained  a  knowledge 
of  them  in  a  supernatural  manner  ; — an  instance  this,  of  the 
acuteness  with  which  Tertullian  could  lay  hold  of  anything 
which  served  to  support  his  opinions. 

It  now  only  remains  to  speak  of  Tertullian's  dispute  with 
the  Patripassians,  and  of  tiie  position  he  occupied  in  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Certainly  we 
should  not  be  justified  in  ascribing  to  Montanism  an  im- 
portant influence  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  or  more  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  found  this  doctrine  developed  in  the  same  form  in  which 
he  left  it.  The  doctrine  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  did  not  proceed 
fi'om  ]\Iontanism,  but  was  taken  by  that  system  from  the 
church-doctrine.  In  Montanism  there  were  two  distinct  stages 
of  development ;  the  first,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  spirit 
prevailed,  and  God  the  Father  himself  was  introduced  as 
speaking  through  the  medium  of  the  new  prophetic  voices ; 
the  second  stage,  in  which  a  peculiarly  Christian  form  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  is  introduced  as 
speaking ;  and  where  Montanism  connects  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  revelations  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  with  the  promises 
of  Christ  respecting  the  Paraclete  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
The  doctrine  of  Montanism  respecting  the  new  era  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  only  occasioned  its  being  more  frequently  treated 
of,  since  from  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  transition 
was  made  to  his  nature.  But  it  was  no  new  doctrine  which 
proceeded  from  Montanism  ;  it  was  only  necessary  to  defend 
it  in  the  district  where  Montanism  first  arose  and  spread 
against  the  Monarchians ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  new 

^  Lib.  iv.  cap.  22.  "  Utramne  simplici  errore  an  ratione  quam  de- 
tendemus  in  causa  novte  propheti:«  gratiee  exstasin,  id  est  amentiam, 
con  venire?  In  spiritu  cnim  homo  constitutus,  pifesertim  cum  gloriam 
Dei  conspicit,  vel  cum  per  ipsuin  Deus  loquitur,  neeesse  est  excidat 
sensu.  obumbratus  scilicet  virtute  divina,  dc  quo  inter  nos  ct  psycliicoa 
quaestio  est." 
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oracles  cccupied  themselves  with  this  doctrine,  and  that  these 
Monarcliians  were  the  opponents  of  Montanism.  Tertulhan 
appeals  in  several  passages  of  the  treatise  Adversus  Praxean 
to  the  new  disclosures  made  by  the  Paraclete  ;  thus,  he  says, 
Christ  poured  out  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  gift  received  from 
the  Father,  the  announcer  of  the  truth  of  the  one  divine 
original  Being,  but  also  the  expositor  of  the  relation  of  the 
Trinity  (this  Tertullian  understands  by  the  word  oIkovohiu), 
when  any  one  receives  the  utterances  of  his  new  prophecy, 
the  guide  into  all  truth  which  is  contained  in  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  holy  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity. Elsewhere  he  says, '  "  For  we,  who  through  the 
grace  look  into  the  times  and  causes  of  all  that  is  said  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  who  are  especially  the  scholars  of  the 
Paraclete,  and  not  of  men,  we  determine  two,  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  now  three  Avith  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to 
the  relation  of  the  economy  (in  the  sense  already  given)." 
Tertullian  himself  could  truly  attest  that  he  had  always  held 
this  docti'ine  of  the  Trinity  even  before  his  passing  over  to 
Montanism,  as  he  says,-  "  We  have  always  believed  (and  now 
more  than  ever,  since  we  have  been  better  instructed  by  the 
Paraclete  who  leads  into  all  truth),  in  one  God,  but  yet  under 
the  dispensation  which  we  call  o'lKoyufxla,  and  the  Son,  his 
Word,  who  came  forth  from  him,  by  whom  all  things  were 
created,  and  without  whom  nothing  is  made."  A  comparison 
with  the  pre-Montanist  wiitings  of  Tei'tullian  will  confinu 
this  ocatement.  In  one  of  his  earliest  writings,  the  Apology, 
Tertullian,  in  oi'der  to  lay  before  the  heathen  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  sets  out  with  stating  that  God  had  created  the 
universe  by  the  Word,  and  reason,  and  power.  In  order 
to  make  this  clear  to  educated  heathens,  he  appeals  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  of  the  Word  or  Spirit  of  God  pene- 
trating the  whole  universe.  So  also  by  Christians  the  spiritzis 
is  marked  as  the  2:)eculiar  essence  of  this  \6yuc,  whence  we 
must  conclude  that  the  name  spiritus  in  Tertullian  denotes 
the  essence  of  God.  The  name  of  Word  he  refers  to  the 
speaking,  doubtless  the  creative  speaking,  of  God,  as  the 
expressed  ideas  of  God  are  carried  out  in  reality,  since  the 
XoyoQ,  as  a  substantial  personality,  proceeded  from  the  free 
essence  of  God.  The  name  of  ratio  he  considers  as  referring 
to  the  fact  that  God  arranged  all  tilings  in  idea,  and  designed 
the  divine  plan  of  the  univei'se  ;  tlie  name  of  power  is  used, 
'  Adv.  Praiean,  cap.  xiiL  '  Cap.  ii. 
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because  all  things  were  accomplished  by  it.  Thus  we  find 
here  the  threefold  climax,  ratio,  sermo,  and  virtus,  which 
corresponds  to  the  distinction  between  the  Xoyog  ir^u'ideTuc, 
and  Trfw(j>()ptKuc.  He  says,  "  We  have  learned  that  this  came 
forth  from  God,  and  by  this  coming  forth  was  begotten,"  and 
in  virtue  of  the  unity  of  essence  he  is  called  Son  of  God,  and 
God.  "  P'or  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  when  a  ray  is  sent  forth 
from  the  sun,  a  portion  from  the  totality,  the  sun  will  be  in 
the  ray,  because  it  is  a  ray  of  the  sun,  and  the  essence  is  not 
separated,  but  extended.  So  is  spii'it  from  spirit,  and  God 
from  God,  and  light  kindled  from  light.  The  source  of  the 
material  remains  whole  and  unimpaired,  although  you  take 
many  offshoots  of  tl>e  quality  ; — so  that  which  came  from 
God,  is  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  both  are  one.  Thus  also 
spirit  from  spirit,  and  God  from  God,  made  another  in  measure 
not  in  number, — in  degree,  not  in  state." 

We  find  here,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel,  the  same 
doctrine  with  similar  illustrations,  which  Tertullian  received 
and  fui'ther  developed  from  the  preceding  development  of  the 
church  doctrine,  a3  we  find  it,  for  instance,  in  Justin  Martyr, 
and  as  we  shall  find  it  again  on  his  own  Montanist  stand- 
point :  God,  imminent  with  his  reason,  with  which  he  ar- 
ranges the  plan  of  the  universe ;  the  same  reason  reveals 
itself  in  the  hypostatic  word,  by  means  of  whom  the  divine 
ideas  are  realized,  as  reason  and  language  are  related  to  one 
another  ;  there  is  one  divine  essence  in  both  by  virtue  of  the 
unity  of  essence  ;  there  is  a  constant  connexion  between  the 
two.  Thus  Tertullian  could  say,  tmus  ambo,  without  meaning 
to  denote  by  that  phrase  a  strict  numerical  unity  ;  inasmuch 
as  one  divine  essence  is  in  both,  the  ima  substantia,  but  yet 
in  different  measure,  in  the  original  source,  and  the  Xoyog 
derived  from  it, — a  divine  being,  but  in  a  different  measure  of 
participation.  Since  Tertullian  was  destitute  of  the  idea  of 
tlie  nature  of  pure  sj^irit,  and  could  not  free  himself  from 
a  refined  materialism,  it  may  be  explained  how  he  could  so 
view  the  subject,  and  so  expi-ess  himself  without  any  difficulty. 
Only  here  we  find  nothing  yet  mentioned  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
but  we  must  not  infer  that  he  was  destitute  of  this  doctrine. 
In  giving  an  account  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  he  must 
have  presented  the  doctrine  of  the  \6yog  to  the  heathen  in 
connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  but  he  had  here  no 
occasion  to  develop  at  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.     He  then  passes  on  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
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of  the  Xoyoc,  which  he  thus  develops ;  this  ray  of  God,  as  he 
had  hitherto  been  always  announced,  descended  into  a  certain 
virgin,  and  was  made  flesh  in  her  body,  and  was  bom  as  a 
man  united  with  God.  "  The  flesh  furnished  with  the  divine 
nature  is  nourished,  grows  up,  speaks,  teaches,  acts,  and  is 
Christ." 

Tertullian  here  expresses  himself  as  if  the  divine  Xdyoe  had 
only  appeared  in  a  human  body,  which  he  had  assumed  by 
means  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  but  we  have  seen  that  he  ex- 
pressly distinguished  from  the  body,  a  rational  human  soul 
which  the  Xciyoc  appropriated,  and  we  are  not  justified  in 
maintaining  that  Tertullian  had  not  yet  been  sensible  of  the 
need  of  such  a  definite  idea.  By  the  term  caro  he  by  no 
means  understood  merely  the  body,  but  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressly defined  it,  the  whole  man ;  it  is  only  questionable  how 
much  he  intended  by  it.  If  we  may  venture  to  assume  that 
he  was  already  an  opponent  of  the  Trichotomy  in  human 
nature,  it  would  at  once  follow  that  he  reckoned  a  rational 
human  soul  as  an  essential .  part  of  man.  But  it  is  evident 
that  his  Christian  consciousness  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
admit  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  Xoyoc  with  humanity, 
the  entrance  of  it  into  the  peculiar  essence  of  human  nature, 
a  kind  of  self-renunciation.  Tertullian,  who,  as  we  have  seen 
on  other  occasions,  recognised  in  the  Hellenic  mythology 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  truth  to  be  realized  in  Christianity,  or 
a  caricature  of  it,  made  such  an  application  here  of  the  myths 
respecting  the  sons  of  the  gods.  He  could  here  find  exhi- 
bited in  a  fantastic  form,  what  would  be  historically  the  pure 
idea  in  Christianity.  If  he  could  not  make  his  views  out 
with  perfect  clearness,  yet  this  lay  at  the  foundation  of  what 
he  says  in  his  own  way.  So  in  his  pre-Montanist  book, 
Be  Prcescrijytioiie,  there  is  a  representation  of  the  essential 
articles  of  faith,  the  regula  fidei,  in  which  he  says,  "  that 
before  all  things  the  W(jrd  came  forth,  who  is  called  his  Son, 
who  was  variously  seen  by  the  patriarchs,  and  always  heard 
in  the  prophets  ;  lastly,  he  descended  by  the  spirit  and  power 
of  God  the  Father '  into  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  flesh 
in  her  womb,  and  being  born  of  her,  acted  as  Jesus  Christ  ; 
that  is,  the  Word  then,  descending  and  uniting  itself  to 
humanity,  made  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  sent  the 
power  of  the   Holy  Spirit,   who   was  to  occupy  his  place.- 

\  He  marks  here  the  divine  operation   in  effecting  this — God  the 
Father  himself.  •  l)e  Prrsscrip.  cap.  xiii. 
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Thus  we  already  find  here  the  mention  of  the  Paraclete.  In 
his  book  against  Hermogenes,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  preexistent  substance,  he  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the 
arxpiu,  as  the  substance  dwelling  in  God,  out  of  which  he 
formed  all  things,— the  same  with  that  idea  we  have  mentioned 
of  the  ratio,  which  comprised  all  the  divine  ideas  in  itself, 
the  ideal  and  spiritual  basis  of  the  universe.  "  From  this," 
says  Tertullian,  "  he  created,  since  he  created  by  it  and  with 
it  .  .  .  Who  would  not  rather  commend  this  as  the  fountain 
and  origin  of  all  things  1  an  element  of  elements,  not  placed 
under  him,  not  different  in  situation,  not  repulsive  in  appear- 
ance, but  innate,  and  his  own,  and  well  adjusted,  and  decorous. 
What  element  would  God  require,  his  own  or  another's  ? 
Finally,  when  he  perceived  it  (the  aocfiia,)  necessary  for  the 
creation  of  the  world,  he  created  and  begat  it  in  himself."  He 
here  appeals  to  the  passage  in  Prov.  viii.,  the  eKiriauTn  i^e, 
where  the  Alexandrian  version  reads  eKnat.  He  afterwards 
stiys,  that  God  the  Father  alone  is  without  origin  and  un- 
Ixjgotten,  but  his  wisdom  was  begotten  and  brought  forth' 
ever  since  it  began  to  exert  itself  in  the  thoughts  of  God  for 
the  creation  of  his  works.  We  recognise  here  the  same  idea 
which  we  have  developed  in  the  quotation  from  the  Apology. 
The  latter  is  characteristic  as  similar,  as  referring  to  a  too 
simple  abstract  conception  of  the  Deity,  the  other  is  akin  to 
the  Neo-platonic  idea  of  the  ov.  Afterwards,  when  opposing 
Hermogenes,  who  maintained  the  existence  of  an  underived 
substance,  he  urged  strongly  that  God  the  Father  was  alone 
underived,  unbegotten,  that  the  aocpUi,  inasmuch  as  it  became 
the  hypostatic  AcJyoe,  had  a  beginning.  *  Thus  he  also  says 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  preexisting  Hyle  main- 
tained by  Hermogenes,^  that  according  to  the  statements  of 
revelation  the  crocplu  was  first  of  all  brought  forth  by  God, 
and  then  the  \('iyog  was  begotten,  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  and  without  whom  nothing  has  been  made.  We  also 
find  this  subordination  in  tlie  book  against  Marcion,  when  he 


'  Generare  anrl  condrre  are  here  used  as  synonymous;  at  that  time 
there  was  not  so  much  care  in  the  choice  of  expressions,  since  the  M-ord 
KTi^ftv  in  the  Alexandrian  version  occasioned  the  use  of  this  expression. 
As  !i  proof  of  this  we  might  quote  some  of  Tertullian 's  own  expressions. 
He  says  of  aocpia  in  his  book  against  Hermogenes,  "  Genita,  id  est  facta, 
i|iiia  et  filios  facimus.  licet  generemus.  Nihil  interest  facta  an  nata  sit 
tbysnus;"  both  d£Li)ie  the  lieginniug. — Adv.  Hermofj.  cap.  xxxii. 

■*    \dv.  Hermc:?    cap.  x.\xii.  *Cap.  xlv 
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terms  the  Xoyoc,  as  begotten '  before  all  creation,  the  primus 
fj'uctus  Fatris,  and  describes  him  as  his  servant,  as  far  as  he 
serves  him  as  tlie  organ  for  everything  -which  through  him  he 
wished  to  effect.  '  TIius  in  the  passages  ah-eady  quoted,  he 
descz'ibes  the  \6yoc  as  the  being  to  whom  all  the  Theophanies 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  referred,  which  were  a  type 
of  his  future  incai'nation.  He  says  that  Christ  had  always 
acted  in  the  person  of  God  the  Father,  and  calls  him  the 
Word  of  God,  which,  by  being  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  him- 
self, became  his  Son. 

As  a  Montanist  Tertidlian  was  disposed  to  vindicate  the 
doctrine  that  he  had  already  embraced  of  the  una  substantia 
in  tribus,  of  the  unitas  substantice,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
(HKot'Ofuu,  to  develop  it  still  further,  and  to  establish  it  in 
controversy  in  a  dogmatic  direction  which  stated  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fiovapy^ia,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  olKom^la,  which 
appeared  irreconcilable  the  one  with  the  other.  There  were 
two  branches  of  this  direction  which  accompanied  the  com- 
mon conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  and  were  opposed  to  it.  Both  directions  were 
indeed  two  different  forms  in  which  the  principle  of  Monarch- 
ianism  appeared,  but  yet  stood  in  more  direct  opposition  to 
each  other  than  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church;  since  these 
two  forms  of  conceiving  the  same  general  view  proceeded 
from  totally  opposite  interests.  The  adherents  of  the  one 
were  animated  by  a  predominant  dialectic  monotheistic  in- 
terest ;  they  only  wished  to  hold  fast  the  unity  of  God ;  the 
doctrine  of  a  divinity  of  Christ  appeared  to  them  quite  irre- 
concilable with  it,  and  Christ  was  not  so  much  to  their 
religious  consciousness  as  to  prevent  their  readily  sacrificing 
that  doctrine.  It  only  seemed  important  to  them  to  retain 
something  divine  in  Christ,  as  a  man  especially  enlightened 
and  guided  by  God  from  his  first  development,  on  which  ac- 
count they  called  him  the  Son  of  God.  In  these  persons  the 
understanding  was  the  leading  faculty.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  persons  of  an  entirely  different  mental  tendency, 
in  whom  a  very  different  interest  was  joined  with  their 
Monarchianism,  that  of  practical  Christianity, — the  interest 
of  Christian  consciousness,  wishing  to  have  only  God  in 
Christ  without  any  distinction.  The  Subordination  doctrine 
of  the  church  did  not  satisfy  them  on  this  point  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  Christian  consciousness.  God  the  Fatter, 
'  Prolatus  '  Adv.  Marc.  Ub.  ii.  cap.  4. 
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they  thought,  was  the  one  divine  subject  who  appeared,  veil- 
ing himself  with  a  body,  in  Clirist.  We  must  here  take  into 
consideration  that  in  the  common  Christian  consciousness  ther 
doctrine  of  a  rational  human  soul  in  Christ  had  not  beer 
developed;  so  much  more  easily  could  they  admit  an  undi- 
vided Christ  in  the  God  veiled  with  a  body,  appearing  without 
the  intervention  of  anything  else  whatever.  These  persona 
were  genei-ally  called  Patripassiaus.  They  would  come  intr 
collision  with  the  other  class  of  Monarchians,  or  with  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  church  doctrine  of  subordination.  Only  indivi- 
duals in  whom  Chi-istian  feeling  and  what  was  immediately 
practical  predominated,  could  be  satisfied  with  svich  a  view.  We 
recognise  here  men  without  education,  who  came  forth  from 
the  midst  of  the  laity,  and  the  revolt  of  the  immediate  Chris- 
tian consciousness  of  the  uneducated  laity  against  a  theology 
pervaded  by  reflection  and  dialectic  distinctions.  The  words 
of  TertuUian  in  his  work  against  Praxeas  point  to  this  fact, 
when  he  says,  "  All  simple  persons,  I  will  not  say  ignorant 
and  illiterate,  who  form  always  the  majority  of  believers, 
(since  the  rule  of  faith  brings  them  over  from  the  many  gods 
of  the  world  to  the  one  true  God — not  understanding  that 
the  unity  is  to  be  believed  but  in  connexion  with  his  ouo- 
rofiLu,)  are  alarmed  at  the  olKovojiia ;  they  take  for  granted 
that  tlae  number  and  arrangement  of  the  Trinity  is  a  division 
of  unity,  though  unity  deriving  trinity  from  itself  is  not 
destroyed,  but  administered  by  it."  These  are  the  same 
persons  whom  Origan  describes,  who  knew  no  other  God  be- 
sides Christ,  and  would  not  admit  any  distinction  in  Christ. 
It  is  evident  how  unfounded  is  the  opinion  of  those  persons 
who  would  adduce  the  prevalence  of  such  a  view  as  evidence 
against  the  original  existence  of  John's  Gospel,  and  who  suppose 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  introduced  by  this  Gospel  as 
a  composition  of  a  later  period.  The  multitude  of  the  laity  who 
adopted  such  a  representation  could  not  have  occupied  them- 
selves further  with  the  Gospel  of  John,  nor  in  general  with 
the  exact  study  of  the  scriptirres;  at  least,  they  gave  them- 
selves no  concern  about  the  more  speculative  elements  of  that 
Gospel,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  mental  constitution. 
We  see  further  from  Tertullian's  book  against  Praxeas,  that 
persons  of  this  class  made  use  both  of  John's  Gospel  and  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  explained  the  passages  in  them  according 
to  their  own  views. 

It  may  be  easily  explained,  that  an  individual  should  come 
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forth  from  the  ranks  of  the  laity  as  an  opponent  of  the  dis- 
tinction commonly  admitted  in  the  chiu-ch,  between  the 
hypostasis  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Xoytc,  or  the  Son,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  be  an  advocate  for  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ;  and  it  is  equally  explicable  that 
STich  an  individual  should  f.nd  acceptai.ce  among  the  laity. 
Such  a  person  was  Praxea?,  who  at  thi  same  time  was  en- 
gaged in  controversy  with  Montanism  in  Lesser  Asia.  He 
betook  himself  to  Rome,  whether  on  account  of  other  con- 
cerns, or  that  he  was  mo\3d  by  a  polemical  interest  against 
Montanism,  in  order  to  prevent  its  gaining  the  influential 
voice  of  the  Roman  church  in  favour  of  the  new  prophets. 
His  influence  was  greatly  increased  by  his  having  been  led 
from  prison  as  a  confessor.  Tertullian  endeavours  to  depre- 
ciate the  siilFerings  of  Praxeas  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  ; 
but  what  he  says  deserves  little  credit,  proceeding,  as  it  does, 
from  so  prejudiced  on  opponent.  He  calls  Praxeas  a  man 
inflated  with  vanity,  for  boasting  of  his  sufferings,  though  he 
had  endured  nothing  more  than  a  short  imprisonment.'  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Tertullian  the  Montanist  generally  ap- 
pears as  an  opponent  of  the  gi'eat  reverence  paid  to  confessors 
and  mai-t}TS,  of  which  we  have  seen  many  examples;  and  it 
may  agree  very  well  with  this  fact,  that  such  confessors  as 
Praxeas  raised  their  voice  against  Montanism,  and  by  their 
Influence  damaged  the  cause.  In  Rome  Praxeas  met  with  no 
contradiction;  whether  it  was,  that  the  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  as  a  confessor  prevented  his  doctrine  from  being 
suspected  or  attacked,  or  whether  he  was  so  honoured  as  a 
defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  all 
other  points  were  readily  overlooked;  whetlier,  appearing  as 
a  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  against 
one  class  of  Monarchians  in  Rome,  such  as  Theodotus,  he 
was  regarded  as  the  advocate  of  the  true  interests  of  Chris- 
tian piety;  or  whether  the  undefined  state  of  doctrine  in  the 
Roman  church  at  that  time,  in  which  practical  interests  were 
objects  of  gi'eater  concern  than  exact  dogmatical  distinctions, 
rendered  him  assistp.nce.  As  a  confirmation  of  the  laat-named 
supposition,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Artemonites  declared 
that  the  older  Roman  bishops  had  agreed  with  their  doctrine, 
and  that  Zephyrinus,  the  successor  of  Victor,  was  the  first 
who  introduced  an  alteration  iu  the  doctrine.     At  all  events, 

'  Cap.  i.  "  Insiiper  de  jactatione  martyrii  inflatus  ob  solum  et  simple* 
«t  breve  carceris  tajdium.' 
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the  favourable  reception  which  Praxeas  me^  with  at  Roma 
■.•annot  be  adduced  as  evidence  that  tlie  Jewish-Chiistian  ele- 
ment, a  dogmatic  tendency  aUied  to  Ebionitism,  had  prevailed 
in  Rome  from  the  earliest  times ;  for  to  this  tendency  nothing 
could  be  more  opposed  than  the  doctrine  which  maintained 
that  the  Father  himself  suffered  :  in  one  word,  Patripas- 
sianism.  Even  the  simple  fact  of  the  favourable  reception 
Praxeas  met  with  at  Rome,  proves  that  the  tendency  which 
would  have  only  God  undivided  in  Christ,  and  was  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  Jewish  element,  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
church.  That  church  had  hitherto  shown  itself  unfavourable 
to  Montanism;  but  the  Roman  bishop,  probably  Victor,'  was 
on  the  point  of  admitting  the  Montanist  societies  in  Lesser 
Asia  to  the  communion  of  the  church ;  yet  by  the  description 
which  Praxeas  gave  of  the  disturbances  caused  by  Montan- 
ism,  and  by  holding  up  to  him  the  authority  of  his  two 
predecessors,  who  had  shown  themselves  unfavourable  to 
Montanism,  he  was  induced  to  retrace  his  steps.  Praxeas 
betook  himself  from  Rome  to  Carthage/  and  from  the  cause 

'  Unfortunately  TertuUian,  in  the  passage  to  which  we  refer,  has  not 
expressly  named  the  Eoman  bishop.  If  it  was  Victor,  then  his  two  pre- 
decessors were  Eleutherus  and  Soter.  We  do  not  know  what  circum- 
stances could  make  Victor  (a  man  of  an  unbending  temper,  and 
animated  with  the  hierarchical  spirit)  favourable  to  Montanism.  It 
suits  his  characteristics  that  he  would  not  contradict  his  two  predeces- 
sors, and  that  hence  Praxeas  moved  him  to  declare  himself  against  the 
Montanist  societies,  by  throwing  into  the  scale  the  authority  of  his 
predecessors.  To  a  man  over  whom  tradition  had  so  much  influence 
this  would  be  an  important  consideration.  It  would  also  well  agree 
with  this,  that  at  that  time  the  controversies  respecting  Monarchianism 
first  arose  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  on  the  one  side  were  those  who 
maintained  the  substantiality  of  the  pei-son  of  Christ  as  distinct  from  the 
Father,  but  gave  up  the  doctrine  of  his  divinity,  regarding  him  only  as 
a  man  under  the  special  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  on  the 
other  side  were  those  who,  like  Praxeas,  wished  to  acknowledge  only 
the  divine  essence  of  the  Father  in  Christ.  But  the  chronology  of 
Montanism  makes  it  possible,  that  by  this  bishop  we  are  to  understand 
Eleutherus,  so  that  his  two  predecessors  were  Anicetus  and  Soter ;  and 
then,  in  the  overtures  of  peace  from  the  martyrs  who  came  from  Lesser 
Asia  belonging  to  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  under  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  in  the  efforts  of  the  peace- 
loving  Irenaeus,  we  shall  find  the  reasons  why  Eleutherus  was  more 
indulgent  towards  Montanism,  [See  Neander's  General  History,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  p  220.     Stand.  Lib.  Ed.— Tr.] 

^  It  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  Tertullian's  words  where  he 
narrates  this,  (cap.  i.)  whether  we  determine  the  place  to  be  Rome  or 
Carthage.  His  words  are,  "  Fructicaverant  avenae  Praxeanaj  hie  quoque 
Buperseminatae,  dormientibus  multis."    We  may  explain  the  hie  quoqva 
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already  stated,  foimd  an  easy  entrance  for  liis  doctrine,  which 
suited  the  common  stand-point  of  tlie  simple  and  uneducated 
laity.  But  one  person  appeared  against  him,  and,  as  Tertullian 
says,  induced  Praxeas  to  put  forth  a  recantation.'  But  such 
an  explanation  coming  from  an  opponent  cannot  be  taken  as 
sure  testimony  respecting  the  matter  of  fact :  we  need  to 
have  the  words  of  Praxeas  before  our  eyes,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  he  really  retracted  the  doctrine  he  had  promulged, 
or  whether  he  only  guarded  himself  against  a  certain  expla- 
nation of  it,  or  supposed  consequences  attributed  to  it  by  its 
opponents.  When  this  happened  Tertullian  had  not  yet 
joined  the  Montanist  party;  in  the  meantime,  liowever,  he 
declared  himself  in  their  favour,  and  now  saw  in  Praxeas  an 
opponent  on  two  points,  his  Montanism  and  his  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  He  must  also  have  noticed  that  the  doctrine  of 
Praxeas  had  imperceptibly  been  gaining  ground,  and  thus  he 
was  moved  to  appear  against  him  with  a  special  treatise. 

From  Tertullian's  allegations  against  Praxeas,  a  two-fold 
construction  of  his  doctrine  may  be  obtained.  In  several 
passages  it  seems  as  if  Praxeas  admitted  in  no  respect  a  dis- 
tinction in  God  previous  to  the  appearing  of  Christ,  but 
referred  the  title  of  Sou  of  God  only  to  the  temporal  appear- 
ance of  Christ,  to  the  ca7-o  in  which  God  the  Father  himself 
appeared.  Accoi'ding  to  other  passages,  it  seems  that  he  ad- 
mitted a  certain  relative  distinction  between  the  Adyoc  or  the 
Son,  and  the  Father  previous  to  the  appearing  of  Christ,  that 
distinction,  namely,  in  reference  to  the  Divine  Being  in  his 
self-revelation  in  the  theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
when  he  represents  the  Monarchians  as  saying  in  reference 
t-o  those  theophanies,  "  God  the  Father  made  himself  into  a 
Son ; "  -  that  is,  when  he  presented  himself  in  such  forms  of 

thus: — Also  here,  as  in  that  parable,  the  tares  have  been  scattered 
amonsf  the  good  corn  ;  or,  whicli  is  more  probatilo,  the  hie  quoqtie 
IS  to  lie  connected  with  dormientibua  muUis,  since  also  here,  as  in  that 
parable  of  Christ's,  many  sleep,  and  this  circumstance  is  taken  advantatre 
of,  for  sowing  the  tares  amon?  the  wheat.  According^  to  either  inter- 
pretation it  would  be  supposed  that,  as  in  the  foregoinsr  clause,  the 
reference  is  only  to  the  residence  and  agency  of  Praxeas  at  Rome.  But 
the  connexion  renders  it  very  probable  that  the  hie  forms  the  antithes  s 
to  Rome,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part;  and  that  Tertullian  ex- 
presses himself  as  if  he  had  written  from  the  very  spot  where  these 
thing*  had  transpired.  Hence  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  it  waj 
Carthage. 

'  "  Denique  caverat  pristinum  doctor  de  emendatione  sua." 

*  Cap.  X.   "Ipse  se,  inquiunt,  fiiinm  siln  fecit." 
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revelation.  Thus  Tertullian  ascribes  to  them  in  this  respect, 
the  doctriue  that  the  Father  acted  in  the  name  of  the  Son.  • 
We  must  therefore  admit,  either  that  Tertullian  in  soma 
passages  had  not  represented  the  doctrine  of  Praxeas  with. 
suiScient  exactness,  or  that  among  his  adherents  a  diflferent 
modification  of  it  found  currency  according  to  their  degTees  of 
mjntal  culture ;  that  the  more  rude  adhered  to  the  first  mode 

.  of  representation,  and  the  educated  class  to  the  second.  Sinccy 
as  we  have  seen,  these  Patripassians  used  the  Gospel  of 
John,  it  renders  it  more  pi'obable  that  they  explained  the 
idea  of  the  koyoQ  in  their  own  way,  and  referred  this  idea  tc 
an  original  distinction  in  the  l)ivine  Being,  antecedent  to 
Christ's  tempoi-al  appearance,  so  that  the  appellation  of 
Father,  as  concealed  in  himself,  and  of  Xoyof  as  revealing 
himself,  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  subject.  These  Patri- 
passians appealed,  as  Tertullian  says,  to  the  passage  in  Luke 
i.  3-3,  and  argued  that  as  the  power  of  the  Highest  must  be 
the  Highest  himself  in  the  exertion  of  his  power,  so  the  Son 
of  God  must  be  God  himself.  '  When  it  was  objected  to  the 
Patripassians  that  suffering  was  transferred  by  them  to  God 
the  Father  himself,  they  defended  themselves  by  I'eplying, 
these  sufferings  were  confined  to  the  human  substance  iu 
Christ.  ^  Yet  the  force  of  this  defence  was  weakened  from 
their  stand-point,  because  thej'  did  not  attribute  to  Christ 
a  ])erfect  human  nature,  consisting  of  soul  and  body.  They 
endeavoured  to  parry  this  objection  by  saying  that  the  Father 
did  not  suffer,  but  that  he  suffered  in  conjunction  with  the 
Son,  compassus  pater,  referring  the  suffering  only  to  what  waa 
human  in  the  manifestation  of  the  Father. 

In  his  controversy  with  Praxeas,  Tertullian  found  it  neces- 
sary to  develop  more  fully  the  doctrine  of  a  substantial  pre- 
existing Xayoc,  who  appeared  in  Christ  as  a  man, — a  doctrine 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  formed  at  an  earlier  period. 
In  his  method  of  attempting  to  make  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  capable  of  distinct  contemplation,  he  appears  as  the 
forerunner  of  Augustin  and  the  schoolmen,  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  analogy  with  the  human  spirit.  Only> 
a  variation  in  the  construction  of  this  doctrine  makes  a  dif- 
ference conformably  to  the  subordination-theory  of  those; 
times,  and  the  Homoousion  theory  of  a  later  period.     He 

*  Cap.  xvii.  "Patrem  in  filii  nomine  egis^e."  ^  Cap.  xxvi. 

^  Cap.  xxix.  "  Non  enim  ex  tlivina,,  sed  ex  humana  substaniia  mor« 
tuum  dicinius.' 
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supposed  that  the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  original  type,  must 
be  thought  of  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  human  spirit, 
which  is  the  image  of  God.  As  the  reason  dwells  in  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  speech  in  the  reason,  by  which  it  after- 
wards reveals  itself,  so  is  his  Adyoe  originally  in  God  as 
ratio  or  reason;  but  the  revelation  of  this  is  already  prepared 
in  the  creation,  by  which  the  ratio  becomes  sermo,  since  be- 
"ox-e  the  whole  creation  the  Xoyog  emanates  into  substantiality 
as  the  creating  reason,  by  which  the  divine  ideas  existing  in 
the  ratio  become  realized.  Hence  TertuUian  thinks,  we  ought 
aot  to  say  "the  sermo  was  with  God,"  but  "the  ratio" — that 
thus  the  term  XoyoQ  should  be  here  understood.  He  con- 
siders it  as  the  fault  of  the  simple-minded  to  use  sermo 
instead  of  ratio.  '  "Although,"  he  says,  "  God  had  not  yet 
sent  his  Xi'tyov,  he  had  him  within  himself,  in  and  with  his 
reason,  since  he  thought  in  silence,  and  arranged  within  him- 
self what  he  was  about  to  express  by  his  sermo.  For  after 
thinking  and  arranging  with  his  own  reason,  he  made  it  sermo.'''' 
"  In  order  that  thou  mayest  understand  more  easily,"  he  adds, 
"  learn  previously  from  thyself,  in  order  that  from  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God  thou  mayest  know  the  reason  which  thou 
hast  also  in  thyself,  since  thou  art  a  rational  being  ;  for  man 
is  not  a  mere  creature  of  God,  but  animated  by  his  breath. 
Behold,  when  thou  takest  coimsel  with  thyself  in  silence,  by 
means  of  the  reason,  how  this  very  thing  takes  place  within 
thee.  Speech  meets  thee  with  every  movement  of  thy  thoughts, 
with  every  stroke  of  thy  feelings.  Whatever  thou  thinkest 
is  sermii,  whatever  thou  judgest  is  ratio.''''  "  Thus,"  he  says, 
"  the  seinno  is  in  thee  as  a  second  self,  by  which  thou  think- 
ing speakest,  and  speaking  thinkest."  He  then  infers  from 
this  analog}',  "  In  how  much  more  perfect  a  manner  must 
this  be  in  God,  whose  image  thou  art !"  Owing  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  words  reason  and  wisdom,  he  considers 
himself  justified  in  applying  hei'e  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  divine  o-vfia.  He  then  says,  "  For  as  God  at  first  willed  to 
realize  what  he  had  aiTanged  in  himself  with  the  reason  and 
language  of  ao(pin,  in  certain  substances  and  their  forms,  he 
produced  first  of  all  the  sermo  having  in  itself  its  inse])arables, 
ratio  and  mxpin,  that  all  things  might  be  created  by  that  which 
had  aevised  and  airanged  them."     "  Then  the  sermo  itself 

'  Cap.  V.  "Jam  in  usu  est  nostroruni  per  simplii-itatcin  interpnaa- 
tionis  Sermonem  dicere  in  primonlio  apud  Deum  I'uisse.  cum  uiagia 
rationeiu  com  petal  antiquiorem  liabcri." 
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assumed  its  splendour  and  ornamental  sound,  and  a  voice, 
when  God  said,  ^  Let  there  he  light.''  This  is  the  perfect  birth 
of  the  sermo,  when  it  came  forth  from  God.  .  .  .  Hence  he 
made  for  himself  an  equal,  when  he  came  forth  from  him  as 
his  first-born  Son."  When  it  was  objected '  that  the  appel- 
lation "  Word "  marks  the  comparison  itself  as  something 
tuisubstantial  and  impersonal,  as  it  can  be  nothing  else 
among  men,  Tertullian  answered,  Nothing  empty  and  unreal 
can  come  from  God,  since  he  himself  is  the  most  real  being. 
It  is  evident  that  in  TertuUian's  mind  the  ideas  of  materiality 
and  reality  were  interchanged,  as  when  he  says,  "  Who  will 
deny  that  God  is  a  body,  although  God  is  a  spirit? — for  a  spirit 
is  a  body  of  its  own  kind,  in  its  own  form.  But  if  those 
invisible  things,  whatever  they  are,  have  in  God  their  own 
body  and  their  own  form,  by  which  alone  they  are  visible  to 
God,  how  nmcli  more  must  what  issued  from  his  own  sub- 
stance, not  be  without  substance.  Whatever  then  is  the 
substance  of  the  sermo,  that  I  call  person,  and  claim  for  it 
the  name  of  Son,  and  whilst  I  acknowledge  the  Son,  I  main- 
tain that  he  is  second  to  the  Father."  When  it  was  objected 
to  him,  perhaps  by  the  Patripassians,  who  were  the  enemies  of 
such  speculative  modes  of  thought,  that  thereby  he  would  fell 
into  a  doctrine  of  emanation  i-esembling  the  Gnostic,  -and  that 
persons  would  apply  the  idea  of  emanation  to  the  Aoyoc,  Ter- 
tullian replied,  that  it  was  no  argument  against  such  a  mode  of 
contemplation,  that  it  was  also  found  among  heretics ;  that 
heresy  would  rather  borrow  of  the  truth  what  it  transformed 
into  falsehood : — a  ftivourite  idea  of  TertuUian's,  that  the 
truth  was  the  original,  and  error  only  a  false  imitation  of  the 
truth.  In  this  idea  of  a  irpofDoXi),  it  appeared  to  him  only  of 
importance  that  the  Xoyog  was  not  separated  in  a  Gnostic 
manner  from  the  Father,  but  recognised  as  continuing  in 
unity  with  the  Father,  who  alone  could  reveal  him.  Ha 
avails  himself  of  similar  comparisons  as  before,  when  he 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  Paraclete,  and  therefore  to 
the  utterances  of  the  Montanist  prophets,  "  proceeding  as  the 
stalk  from  the  root,  as  the  stream  from  the  fountain,  or  as  the 
ray  from  the  sun."  Thus,  according  to  the  representations 
already  developed,  he  supposes  the  divine  essence,  the  essence 
of  the  spiritus  in  the  Son,  as  derived  from  the  Fatlier,  but  on 
that  account  existing  in  a  different  measure  in  him.     He 

'  Possibly  the  Patripassians  made  this  objection  against  this  doctrine 
of  tb?  Jjogos. 
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fiays,  that  according  to  measure'  {modulus,)  the  Son  is  different 
from  the  Father,  for  the  Father  is  the  whole  substance,  but 
the  Son  a  derivation,  and  part  of  the  whole.  He  then  quotes 
the  words  in  John  xiv.  28,  "  The  Father  is  greater  than  I  ;" 
which  therefore  he  does  not  apply  to  the  distinction  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  in  Christ.  When  the  Monarchians 
made  the  objection,  that  on  his  principles  there  would  be  two 
gods,  he  was  forced  to  admit  this,^  but  according  to  his  own 
opinion  the  unity  of  God  consists  in  the  unity  of  the  Divina 
substantia,  which  is  the  same  in  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
although  they  are  numerically  distinct  from  one  another.  He 
maintains  that  although  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
are  each  to  be  called  God,  yet,  in  opposition  to  Polytheism, 
the  idea  of  One  God  must  be  firmly  retained.  It  is  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  let  their  light  shine  in  the  heathen  world  ; 
otherwise,  by  an  acknowledgment  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  they 
might  escape  martyrdom.'  He  appeals  to  the  example,  and 
it  is  remarkable  how  clearly  he  apprehended  the  Paidine  doc- 
trine on  this  subject,  when  he  says  that  when  he  mentions 
God  the  Father  and  the  Son  together,  he  calls  the  Father 
alone  God,  and  the  Son  Lord;  but  when  the  Son  is  introduced 
alone,  he  calls  him  also  God.  As  a  proof  of  the  last  assertion 
he  appeals  to  the  doxology  in  Rom.  ix.  5,  of  which  he  has 
given,  as  we  think,  the  correct  interpretation.  The  ray  of 
light  by  itself  alone  may  be  called  the  sun,  but  when  the  sun 
is  named,  the  ray  is  not  likewise  called  the  sun.* 

As  Tertullian  distinguished  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
Christ  more  sharply  from  one  another,  in  consequence  of  his 
doctrine  of  a  rational  human  soul  in  Christ,  he  would  be 
naturally  prompted  to  arraign  the  Patripassians.  On  this 
point  especially  they  represented  God  as  capable  of  suffering, 
since  they  did  not  acknowledge  a  true  human  nature  in  Chi-ist, 
but  made  the  incarnation  to  consist  only  in  the  assumption  of 
a  human  body.  In  this  very  treatise  he  says,  (although  he 
usually  speaks  only  of  the  caro  in  Christ,)  in  reference  to 
Christ's  commending  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  Father,* 
"  This  is  the  voice  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  soul,  that  is,  of  the 
man  ;  not  the  voice  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  of 

'  Cap  ix.  '  "  Si  tarn  durns  ea,  puta  interim."  ^  Cap.  xiii. 

*  "  Solum  autem  Christum  potero  Doiim  dicerc,  sicut  item  apostolus,- 
}jX  quihus  Ohri-slus  ;  qui  est,  iuquit,  JJeits  super  omnia  benedictus  in 
aeimia  ormie.  Nam  ct,  radium  solis  seorsum  solcin  vocabo  ;  solcm  autem 
nominans,  cujus  est  radius,  non  statlm  et  radium  solem  appellabo." 

5  Cap.  XXX. 
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the  ditf'ine  nature."  Yet  he  does  not  make  this  point  promi- 
nent in  his  conti-oversy  against  the  Patripassians,  because  the 
importance  of  this  doctrine  was  greatly  lessened  in  his  esteem, 
when  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  divine  Koyor,  as  personally  distinct  from  the  Father  and 
subordinate  to  him.  The  Patripassians  appeared  to  him  to 
deserve  tliis  name,  because  they  attributed  to  God  the  Father, 
who  is  infinitely  exalted  above  all  such  contact,  tlie  entrance 
into  a  human  form,  and  the  participation  of  human  sufferings 
by  virtue  of  his  connexion  with  man.  From  this  point  of 
view,  TertuUian  calls  it  blasphemia,  to  attribute  suffering  to 
the  Father,  instead  of  the  Son.  The  Aoyoc  was,  in  his 
opinion,  always  the  agent  in  all  the  theophanies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  condescended  to  intercourse  with  men,  and 
who  had  already  made  preparation  for  what  he  would  at  last 
perfectly  accomplish  in  virtue  of  his  humanity.  By  those 
preliminai-y  manifestations,  men  were  prepai-ed  to  receive  more 
easily  his  incarnation.'  "  Thus  he  already  was  capable  of  hu- 
man affections,  since  he  must  have  assumed  the  substance  of 
man,  body  and  soul,  when  he  asked  Adam,  Where  art  thou  ? 
as  if  not  knowing  where  Adam  was  ;—  repenting  that  he  had 
made  man,  as  if  he  had  not  known  before  what  he  would  be- 
come ; — tempting  Abraham,  as  if  he  knew  not  what  was  in 
man.  Although  the  heretics  lay  hold  of  anything  as  unworthy 
of  God,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Creator,  not  knowing  that 
these  things  met  in  his  Son,  who  also  was  subjected  to  hvmian 
passions,  and  thirst,  and  hunger,  and  tears,  and  birth,  and 
death.""  As  Tertidlian  cidls  God  the  Father,  who  represents 
the  essence  of  God  in  his  concealment,  the  God  of  philoso- 
phers, so  he  distinguishes  the  Aoyoc  as  the  being  in  whom  from 
the  beginning  the  incarnate  revelation  of  the  divine  natui'e 
was  foreshadowed.  When  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  said, 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  20,)  that  whoever  sees  God  must  die,  Tertulhan 
compares  with  it  the  passages  in  which  the  appearance  of  God- 
in  the  theophanies  is  spoken  of,  which  he  refers  to  the  Xo'yoc, 
as  the  former  passage  to  God  the  Father.  "  God  has,  indeed, 
been  seen,"  he  says,^  "  but  according  to  the  capacities  of  men, 

not  according  to  the  plenitude  of  the  divinity There  is 

therefore  one  who  was  seen,  and  another  the  invisible ;  for  we 
must  understand  the  invisible  to  be  the  Father,  according  to 

^  Cap.  xvi.  2  Hjjj 

'  Cap.  xiv.  "  Verum  quidem  Deum,  socunduin  hominum  capacitate* 
Don  secaadum  pleaitudiaem  diviuiutis." 
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the  plenitude  of  his  majesty  ;  but  we  acknowledge  as  visible 
the  Son,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  dei'ivation  :  as  we 
cannot  gaze  at  the  sun  in  the  totality  of  its  being,  but  are 
able  to  bear  a  ray  on  account  of  the  softened  quality  of  the 
part  which  reaches  the  earth.  When  the  Patripassians  asserted 
that  invisibility  suited  the  Divine  Being,  and  visibility  suited 
sensible  appearances,  and  hence  took  occasion   to  maintain 
that  the  same  invisible   God  the  Father  visibly  appeared  in 
the  form  of  human  nature,  it  was  important  for  Tertullian  to 
appropriate  the  predicate   of  absolute  invisibility  in  the  sense 
assigned  to  God  the  Father,  and  to  the  Xdyoc  alone  the  attri- 
bute by  virtue  of  which  he  could  enter  into  visible  appear- 
ance ;  the  same  in  the  theophanies  and  afterwards  in  the  in- 
carnate appearance.'     From  this  stand-point  it  appeared  to 
him  as  absurd  as  a  denial  of  the  distinction   between  the 
hidden  God  exalted  over  all,  and  the  Xdyoc  by  whom  alone  he 
reveals  himself  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  creation,  to 
transfer  that  condescension  to  human   affections,  that  self- 
renunciation  in  the  form  of  humanity,  and  those  sufferings,  to 
the  Father  himself.     He  then  describes  the   doctrine  of  his 
opponents,   in  order  to  expose  their  absurdity  :  "  Therefore 
after  a  time,  the  Father  was  born  and  the  Father  suffered ; 
God   himself,  the   Lord   omnipotent,  is   announced  as  Jesus 
Christ."^    Elsewhere  he  quotes  1  Tim.  vi.  16,  and  describes 
God  the  Father  as  dwelling  in  inaccessible  light,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  Son  as  capable  of  suffering,  and  accessible  ;^ 
"  yet,"  he  adds,  "  Paul  could  not  witness  his  appearing  in  the 
light  of  his  glory  without  danger  to  his  eyesight ;  and  Peter, 
James,  and  John  could  not  experience  it  without  falling  into 
a  state  of   unconsciousness;" — accoi'ding  to   the  Montanist 
notion  already  mentioned,  that  human  consciousness  must 
fail  before  the  almightiness  of  the  divine  in  its  manifestation. 
And  then  he  adds,  "  Since  they  could  not  bear  the  glory  of  the 
Son,  I  believe  that  they  would  have  died  on  the  spot  had  they 
seen  the  Father."    He  says  of  the  birth  and  sufferings  of  the 
Son,  "  Even  of  the  Son  these  things  could  not  be  believed,  if 
they  were  not  written  ;  perhaps  they  would  not  have  been 
believed  of  the  Father,  even  had  they  been  written."*    Thus  it 
appeared  to  him  as  a  downright  contradiction,  as  absolutely 
irreconcilable  with  the  essence  of  the  Father ;  and  we  perceive 

'  Cap.  xiv  ^  Cap.  ii. 

'  Ciip.  XV.    "Ut  et  contraria  ipsi  Filio  ascriberemus,  mortalitatem, 
ftccessibilitatcm."  ■*  Cap.  xvi. 
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from  one  such  expi'ession  how  the  meaniug  of  the  words  creda 
quia  ineptum,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  is  to  be  hmited 
when  they  occur  in  tlie  writings  of  a  man  so  disposed  to  use 
rash  and  extravagant  language.    It  appeared  to  him  impossible 
that   the  Father   himself   could  descend   from   heaven,  and 
appear  on  earth ;  but  we  must  take  into  consideration  that 
his  representations  were  never  altogether  free  from   material 
images.     He  says  : '  "  Thou  hast  the  Son  on  earth,  the  Father 
in  heaven.     This  is  no  separation,  but  only  a  divine  ai-range- 
ment.     But  we  know  that  God  is  also  in  the  abysses  and  is 
everywhere  present,  but  by  his  might  and  power.     The  Son 
also,  as  inseparable  from  him,  is  everywhere.     Yet  it  pleased 
the  Father  in  the  tuKovo^ia  itself  that  the  Son  should  be  on 
earth,  but  himself  in  heaven.     Hence  the   Son  looking  up, 
prayed  and  requested  the  Father ;  whence  he  taught  us  to 
pray,  standing  up  and  saying,  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven, 
though  he  is  everywhere,  though  he  chooses  heaven  to  be  his 
seat."    The  Patripassians,  who  troubled  themselves  very  little 
with  Dialectics,  and  in  whom  feeling  was  predominant,  were  wont 
to  reply  to  the  objections  made  against  their  tenet,  that  the 
Father  himself  had  appeared  on  earth,  by  the  saying  which 
simple-minded  believers  among  the  laity  employed  to  rebut 
all  difficulties  which  were  raised  against  their  firm  convictions, 
With  God  all  things  are  possible.     "  But,"  says  Tertullian, 
"  that  nothing  is  difficult  for  God,  who  does  not  know  this  ? 
What  is  impossible  in  the  world  is  possible  with  God  ;  and 
God  has  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
confound  the  wise.     We  read  '  all   things.'     Therefore,  say 
they,  it  was  not  difficult  for  God  to  make  himself  at  the  same 
time  both  Father  and  Son,  contrary  to  the  mode  in  human 
things."    But  although  Tertullian  so  readily  repelled  the  ob- 
jections which  were  brought  against  him  in  matters  of  faith, 
yet  he  says  here,  "  We  use  this  sentence  so  inconsiderately  in 
our  hasty  assumptions ;  as  if  whatever  we  can  imagine  God 
can  do,  he  will  do  it."    But  the  question  is,  whether  he  has 
done  a  certain  thing,  or  not.     It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  add 
another  mark  of  what  might  be  thought  to  be  possible  with 
God  ;  but  we  might  well  deduce  such  a  mark  from  what  he 
has  himself  said  in  other  passages  on  the  relations  of  ratio  to 
God.     Although   he   distinguished   God   the  Father  as   the 
Almighty  who  can  undergo  no  limitation,  from  the  Son  as 
submitting  to  all  self-limitation,  yet  he  felt  no  hesitation  in 
'  Ciij).  x.aii. 
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attributing  almightiness  to  the  latter.^  The  Sou  of  the 
Almighty  was  equally  almighty  with  God,  as  the  Son  of  God.^ 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  his  material  conceptions  tended  to  keep 
TertiiUian  attached  to  the  subordination-theory,  yet  the  pre- 
dicate of  almightiness  was  at  variance  with  it,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  such  predicates  was  to  destroy  the  subordination- 
theory. 

Tertullian  was  the  first,  who  in  the  controversy  with  the 
Monarchians  introduced  prominently  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Praxeas  appears  not  to  have  meddled  with  it. 
As  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  its  central  point  in 
the  historical  Christ,  and  all  speculation  upon  it  sets  out  from 
a  reference  to  him,  the  first  subject  of  discussion  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos.  It  is  possible  that  Tertullian,  from  the 
tendency  which  Montanism  gave  to  his  religious  reflections, 
had  been  induced  to  occupy  himself  as  we  have  seen,  at  an 
earlier  period,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  he  did 
not  make  available  the  doctrine  of  a  human  soul  in  Christ, 
in  the  controversy  with  Patripassianism,  (which  might  have 
induced  him  to  employ  it,)  yet  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  too  important  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  dis- 
cussion. The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in  his  view  a 
uecessary  element  in  the  oiKovo^ia  w^hich  was  to  support  the 
^ovci(iyj.a.  He  extends  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Divine  Being,  of  the  U7ia  substantia,  expressly  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  with  a  relative  subordination  and  a  difference  of  degree 
as  in  reference  to  the  Son  of  God.  He  denominates  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  tertius  gradus  in  the  Trinity,  and  says  of  him,  that 
he  is  derived  from  the  Father  through  the  Son  ;  therefore  the 
Son  is  the  medium  for  the  becoming  ( Werdeii)  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — that  mode  of  conception  which  prevailed  still  longer 
even  when  the  subordination-theory  was  checked.  He  made 
use  of  comparisons  f  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  third  after  tlie 
Father  and  the  Son,  as  the  fruit  is  the  third  after  the  root 
and  the  stalk  ;  and  the  brook  from  the  main  stream  is  third 
from  the  fountain  ;  and  the  end  of  the  ray  is  third  from  the 
sun.  By  these  comparisons  Tertullian  had  in  view,  not  only 
the  distinction  of  degrees,  but  the  medium  of  origination,  ex- 
pressed by  per.  Adhering  to  tlie  literal  interpretation,  ho 
'  ('ap.  xvii. 

'  Cap.  xvii.   "  Cum  ct  filitia  omnipotentis  tam  omnipotcns  sit  Dei 
filius,  quam  Deus  Dei  filius." 

'  Cap.  viii.    "Sicut  tertius  a  radice,  fructus  ex   fnitice;    et  tertius  a 
fonte  rivus  ex  flumiue  j  et  tertius  a  sole  apex  a  radio." 
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appeals  to  the  language  of  Christ  in  those  last  promises  respect, 
ing  the  Paraclete  in  John's  Gospel ;  where  the  Spirit  is  ex- 
pressly distiiigxiished  as  a  third  from  himself  and  the  Father.' 
The  subordimition-theory  of  that  age  agreed  with  the  post- 
Nicene  orthodoxy  in  the  rigidly  literal  intei-pretation  of  tliese 
words  torn  from  their  connexion,  and  in  the  manner  of  tortur- 
ing them  for  a  dogmatic  object.  In  the  monologue  of  God  at 
the  creation  of  man  in  Genesis,  Tertullian  finds  a  reference  to 
the  Son  and  H0I3'  Spirit ;  he  says,^  "  With  whom  did  he  make 
man,  and  to  whom  did  he  make  him  like  ?  With  the  Son, 
who  was  to  assume  human  natm-e,  and  with  the  Spirit,  who 
was  to  sanctify  man."  Thus  he  here  finds  in  the  creation  a 
prefiguration  of  what  the  Koyuc  and  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
effect  in  humanity  ;  thus  he  considers  the  Aoyoc  as  the  ori- 
ginal type  of  man.  "  He  it  was,"  he  says,  "  according  to 
whose  image  man  was  made,  even  according  to  the  image  of 
the  Son,  who,  since  he  was  about  to  be  man,  might  more  cer- 
tainly and  truly  call  that  man  his  image,  who  was  then  formed 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  but  the  image  and  likeness  of 
himself"  So  he  calls  the  Holy  Spirit  '•  the  third  name  of  the 
Deity,  the  announcer  of  the  one  monar'chia,  and  likewise 
the  interpreter  of  the  oeconomia,  if  any  one  will  receive  the 
utterances  of  his  new  prophecy,  and  the  leader  into  all  the 
truth  which  is  in  the  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Sjiirit, 
according  to  the  Christian  sacrament."^ 

Tertullian,  therefore,  applies  the  idea  of  unity  of  essence 
combined  with  that  gradation,  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spii'it.  He  maintains  against  the  Patripassians  the  possibility 
of  uniting  the  doctrine  of  the  Monarchy  with  this  Trinity, 
saying,  "  As  if  thus  one  were  not  all,  as  all  are  from  one  by 
unity  of  substance."^  After  using  the  comparisons  we  have 
quoted  above,  taken  from  the  relations  subsisting  in  natural 
objects,  he  adds,''  "Nothing  is  alienated  from  its  original 
source  whence  its  properties  are  derived.  Thus  the  Trinity  is 
constituted ;  which,  running  through  interwoven  and  con- 
nected gi-adatious  from  the  Father,  offers  no  obstruction  to 
the  Monarchy,  and  yet  protects  the  state  of  the  Economy." 
"  I  hold,"  he  says,*^  "  one  substance  in  three  connected  exist- 

1  Cap.  ix.  *  Cap.  xii.  ^  Cap.  xxx. 

*  Cap.  ii.  "  Quasi  non  sic  quoque  unus  sit  omnia,  dum  ex  uno  omnia, 
per  snhstantire  scilicet  unitatem." 

=  Cap.  viii. 

*  Cap.  xii.   "  Teneo  unam  subs  anti:.m  in  trib  s  coliaBreutibus."    . 
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enoes."  Thus  he  says  against  the  Monarchians,  "  who  made 
both  (the  Son  and  the  Father)  one  and  the  same"' — "the 
Son  can  without  injury  be  called  the  one  God,  whose  Son 
he  is.  For  he  who  has  the  Son,  does  not  cease  to  be  himself 
the  one  Ood  whenever  he  is  named  without  the  Son.  But  he 
is  named  without  the  Son  when  he  is  designated  preeminently 
as  the  first  person.  Hence  there  is  one  God  the  Father,  and 
beside  him  there  is  no  other."  Appealing  to  the  passage 
in  John  x.  28,  Tertullian  says,  "  The  word  one  is  here  in  the 
neuter,  and  relates  not  to  the  singular,  but  to  unity,  likeness, 
conjunction,  to  the  love  of  the  Father  who  loves  the  Son,  and 
to  the  obedience  of  the  Son  who  obeys  the  Father's  will. 
When  he  says,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one,"  he  shows  that 
there  are  two  whom  he  equalizes  and  joins."*  "  The  being 
one,"  he  says,  "relates  to  unity  of  substance,  not  to  numerical 
singularity."^  We  here  see  how  Tertullian,  in  reference  to  this 
doctrine,  as  well  as  to  other  points  of  Christian  development, 
forms  the  transition-point  between  the  stages  of  development, 
and  ancient  and  a  modern  period, — between  the  earlier  subor- 
dination-theoiy  and  the  more  sharply  defined  theory  of  the 
unity  of  essence  in  the  Trinity.  He  had  an  indistinct  per- 
ception of  the  real  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
for  the  development  of  the  religious  principle  effected  by 
Christianity,  although  he  was  not  capable  of  developing  it 
with  intellectual  clearness.  The  idea  was  floating  in  his  mind, 
that  as  the  doctrine  of  a  self-revealing  and  self-communi- 
cating God,  who  fills  up  the  chasm  between  himself  and  the 
creation,  distinguishes  the  Christian  stand-point  from  the 
legal  Monotheism  which  retains  the  infinite  chasm  between 
God  exalted  over  all,  and  the  creation,  so  the  doctrine  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  marks  what  is  characteristically 
Christian  in  distinction  from  the  theology  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. On  this  point  he  says,  "  But  it  is  a  yjeculiarity 
of  the  Jewish  faith  so  to  believe  in  one  God,  that  thou  art 
tmwilling  to  reckon  the  Son  with  him,  and  after  the  Son,  the 
Spirit.  For  what  other  difference  can  there  be  between 
us  and  them  ?  What  is  the  object  of  the  Gospel  1  What  is 
the  substance  of  the  New  Testament,  fixing  the  law  and  the 
prophets  until  John,  unless  henceforth  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  believed  in  as  three,  constitute  one  God  1     Thus  God 

'  Cap.  xviii.    "Ambo  unus  atque  idem,  et  Filius  ot  Pater." 
*  Cap.  xxii. 

'  Cap.  x.vv.  "  AdsubstantiiB  imitatem,  nona.d  numcri  singularitatem." 
^01..  II.  M  M 
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willed  to  renew  the  Sacrament,  that  men  in  a  new  manner 
might  believe  in  him  as  one  through  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit." 

We  have  now  only  to  mention,  in  this  class  of  bis  writings, 
TertuUian's  "Treatise  agairwt  the  Jews,"  (Adversus  Judceos.) 
No  decisive  internal  evidence  of  Montanistic  views  is  to  be 
found  in  this  work ;  but  its  object,  a  vindication  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  Jews,  an  object  of  so  geneml  a  nature, 
wiiich  was  unconnected  with  the  points  in  dispute  between 
the  two  parties,  and  was  one  on  which  all  Christians  must 
think  alike,  —  naturally  gave  no  occasion  to  introduce 
the  peculiarities  of  Montanism.  Yet  an  external  chrono- 
logical mark  may  be  supposed  to  furnish  evidence  that  Ter- 
tullian  was  already  a  Montanist  when  he  wrote  this  work. 
It  is  quit?  certain  that  he  wrote  the  work  against  Marcion  iu 
a  Montanist  spirit.  Now  the  third  book  of  that  work  con- 
tains a  great  many  passages  which  are  to  be  found  word  for 
word  in  the  treatise  Adversus  Judceos.  But  since  these  pas- 
sages in  the  third  book  against  Marcion,  where  they  stand,  are 
necessary  for  the  connexion,  but  are  not  so  in  the  treatise 
Adversus  Judceos,  we  must  conclude  that  Tertullian  borrowed 
these  passages  from  a  work  already  wi'itten.  But  this  argu- 
ment falls  to  the  ground  if  it  should  appear  that  those 
passages  are  forced  in  here  in  so  unnatui-al  a  manner,  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  detect  a  foreign  hand  which  has  thus 
di'agged  them  from  their  natural  connexion  in  the  book 
against  Marcion.  So  that  the  last  part  of  the  treatise,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  chapter,  appears  to  be  for  the 
greatest  part  a  compilation  borrowed  from  the  above-named 
source.  Consequently,  the  treatise  Adversus  Judceos  is  oidy 
to  be  regarded  as  TertuUian's  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  chapter ;  and  since  it  is  only  a  fragment,  we  are  less 
able  to  decide  whether  it  was  written  by  Tertullian  when 
a  Montanist,  or  not. 

A  dispute  between  a  heathen  converted  to  Judaism,  and 
a  Christian,  gave  occasion  to  this  treatise.  As  there  was  a 
want  of  equanimity  in  the  disputants,  and,  on  account  of 
their  excited  feelings,  they  could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory 
result,  Tertullian  resolved  to  supply  this  defect  by  a  written, 
undisturbed  exposition  of  the  argument ;  if,  indeed,  such  were 
the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  alleged  occuirence  was  not 
invented  by  v/ay  of  embellishment. 

The  manner  in  which  he  explains  himself  on  the  gradual 
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progi-essive  development  of  Christian  moral  doctrine,  is, 
mdeed,  very  similar  to  his  Montanist  disquisition,s,  but  yet 
contains  nothing  which  could  have  been  said  only  by  a  Mon- 
tanist. "The  primoi'dial  law  given  to  Adam  and  Eve,  in 
Paradise,"  he  says,  "  was  the  origin  of  all  the  precepts  of  God. 

The  law  of  Moses  was  the  work  of  the  same  God  who 

had  before  begun  to  train  the  righteous.  What  wonder  is  it,  if 
he  who  had  made  regulations,  should  increase  the  discipline  1  if 
he  who  had  begun,  should  go  on  to  complete  ?"^  In  pointing 
out  the  fulfilment  of  the  ISlessianic  prophecies,  he  says,  "  In 
whom  besides  have  all  nations  believed,  except  in  Christ,  who 
has  already  appeared?"  Then  after  enumerating  many  na- 
tions (where  we  find  some  extravagant  expressions,  as  for 
instance,  "  places  in  Britain  inaccessible  to  the  Romans  have 
been  subdued  to  Christ,"  although  Tertullian,  in  what  had 
already  transpired  down  to  his  own  times,  had  witnessed  tlie 
capability  existing  in  the  character  of  the  Gospel  to  reach  all 
nations  without  distinction,) — "  In  all  these  places,  the  name 
of  Christ  who  has  already  appeared  rules  ;  before  him  all  gates 
are  open,  before  him  the  iron  bolts  are  broken,  and  tlie 
folding-doors  of  brass  are  open.  Although  these  things  are 
to  be  spiritually  understood,  inasmuch  as  the  hearts  of  men 
are  blocked  up  by  the  devil,  but  luibarred  by  faith  in  Christ. 
Who  can  reign  over  all  nations,  excepting  Jesus  the  Son 
of  God,  of  whom  it  is  declared  that  he  shall  reign  over  all 

nations  for  ever  1 Tlie  reign  and  name  of  Christ  is 

extended  everywhere  ;  everywhere  he  is  believed  in  ;  he 
is  i-everenced  by  all  the  nations  above-mentioned  ;  every- 
where he  reigns ;  everywhere  he  is  adored.  To  all  men 
everywhere  he  is  equally  imparted  ;   a  king  receives   from 

him  not  gi'eater  fixvour,   nor  any  barbarian  less  joy 

to  all  he  is  equal  ;  king  to  all,  judge  to  all,  God  and  Lord  to 
all."  When  Tertullian  applies  the  passage  so  often  used 
by  the  anti-Montanists — "  the  law  and  the  prophets  were 
until  John" — to  the  fact  that  with  the  appearance  of  God  the 
whole  prophetic  order  had  ceased,  it  might  be  regarded  as 
rather  un-Montanist.  But  all  he  means  to  say  is,  that  the 
Jewish  projjhetic  order,  whose  office  it  was  to  point  to  the 
future  Messiah,  had  come  to  an  end  ;  which  even  a  I\Iontanist 

'  "  Nee  adimamus  banc  Dei  potcstatom,  pro  tcmponirn  conditionc 
legis  pra3ccpta  ret'oruiantein  in  hmiiinis  saliilciii.''  Tn  this  pi-inciplc  t!i.; 
Montanists  ajipcah^d  in  vindiL-aliou  of  tho  new  laws  which  their  new 
prophets  wi>ln;d  to  prescribe. 
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might  say,  since  he  behaved  that  from  tlie  baptism  of  Christ 
all  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  ti'ansferred  to  him. 

Jerome'  quotes  a  work  wTitten  by  Tertullian  in  vindication 
of  Montanism,  which  treats  of  Ecstasy,  in  seven  books,  of  which 
the  seventh  is  directed  against  Apollonius.  According  to  the 
account  of  the  author  of  Prcedestinatus,  lib.  i.  Heer.  26,  this 
last  book  was  equally  directed  against  Apollonius  and  the 
Eoman  bishop  Soter.  The  supposition  that  the  Roman  bishop, 
Soter,  had  already  declared  himself  against  Montanism,  is 
certainly  not  impossible,  if  it  could  be  ascertained  that  Eleu- 
therus  was  that  contemporaiy  of  Praxeas  who  by  him  had 
been  induced  to  alter  his  opinion  of  the  Montanists.-  But 
the  compiler  of  that  catalogue  of  sects  is  confessedly  a  writer 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  as  appears  in  his  repi'esenting  John 
as  wTiting  against  Tertullian.  Yet  what  he  quotes  from  that 
work  is  too  precise  to  allow  of  our  regarding  it  as  abso- 
lutely false.  According  to  that  account  he  had  in  that  book 
vindicated  the  Montanists  against  false  accusations,  and. 
sought  to  diminish  the  points  in  dispute,  appealing  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Montanists  kept  Easter  witli  the  Roman  church, 
as  well  as  the  same  sacraments  ;  the  only  points  of  difference 
were,  second  marriages,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Montanist 
prophecies  i-especting  the  last  times.  As  to  the  first,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Montanists,  in  fixing  the  celebration  of  Easter, 
had  withdrawn  from  the  custom  of  the  churches  in  Lesser 
Asia  ;  and  certainly  this  is  confirmed  by  what  we  have  quoted, 
p.  415,  respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter.  If  the  first  part 
of  the  treatise  Adversus  Judceos  proceeded  from  Tertulhan, 
and  was  written  by  him  as  a  Montanist,  it  would  follow  that 
the  Montanists  did  not  regard  Christ's  last  Passover  as  strictly 
a  Passover,  but  reckoned  it  as  taking  place  on  the  13th  of  the 
month  Nisan,  and  the  14th  as  the  day  of  the  crucifixion.3  This 
opinion,  which  agrees  with  John's  Gospel,  might  be  referred 
to  Lesser  Asia.  As  to  the  second  point,  if  Tertullian 're- 
garded these  as  the  only  remaining  points  of  difference,  we 
should  infer  that  the  Montanist  tendency  had,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  not  more  rigid,  but  milder,  and  this  might 
allow  us  to  ascribe  a  treatise  like  that  on  Prayer  to  the  later 

'  De  Vir.  Illustr.  cap.  liii. 

2  See  Neander's  General  History  of  the  Churcli,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 
Stand.  Lib.  ed.— Tr. 

*  Adv.  Judseos,  cap.  viii.  "  Die  prima  azymorum,  quo  agoum  \ii 
occiderent  ad  ve.speram  a  Moyse  fuerat  praeceptum." 
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times  of  Tertullian,  -when  he  was  more  moderate.  Yet  wo 
must  never  forget  the  uncertainty  of  the  source  fi*om  which 
we  derive  our  information. 

It  is  certainly  conceivable,  that  as  there  were  many  grada- 
tions between  the  most  violent  opponents  of  Montanism,  the 
Alogi,  and  the  decided  adherents  of  Montanism,  Tertullian, 
who,  from  a  mental  tendency  onlj'^  akin  to  Montanism,  had 
passed  over  to  the  most  decided  Montanism,  after  his  tone  of 
thinking  had  become  more  moderate,  might  adopt  less  ex- 
treme views,  though  still  retaining  many  things  from  the 
influence  of  Montanism ;  and  this  would  agree  with  the 
accounts  already  quoted.  It  might  serve  as  a  confirmation 
of  this,  that  a  small  congregation  of  Tertullianists  existed 
at  Cailhage,  who  united  themselves  neither  to  the  Montanist 
party  nor  to  the  Catholic  chiu-ch,  till  the  time  of  Augustin, 
who  saw  it  gradually  dwindle  away.'  But  we  cannot  regard 
this  as  a  certain  proof. 

Augustin  De  Haeres.  H.  86.    "  Postmodum  (Tertullianus)  etiam  ab 
^vsis  (Cataphrygis)  divisus,  sua  conventicula  propagavit." 
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©bsertations   on    the    latter    part   op  tertullian  s  treatise 
"adversus  jud-eos." 

Semler  has  already  brought  under  notice  the  suspicious  character  of 
this  work  (see  the  5th  vol.  of  his  edition  of  Tertullian,  pp.  221 — 245), 
and  it  lies  in  any  person's  power  to  convince  himself  of  the  spuriousness 
of  the  latter  part,  by  comparing  it  with  the  passages  borrowed  from  the 
third  book  of  the  treatise  against  Marcion.  In  order  to  exhibit  tlie 
relation  of  the  two,  let  us  compare  some  passages  which  are  found  in 
both  works,  according  to  the  connexion  in  which  they  are  respectively 
placed.  Tertullian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  ciiapter  Adv.  Jud., 
wishes  to  prove  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
and  first  of  all  he  quotes  the  passage  from  Isaiah  vii.  word  for  word. 
With  this  citation,  TertuUian's  work,  left  incomplete  by  some  accident, 
appears  to  have  closed.  But  as  Tertullian  in  his  third  book  against 
Marcion  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Messiah  announced  by  the  pro- 
phets, the  Messiah  of  the  Demiurgus  according  to  Marcion,  was  no  other 
than  Jesus  Christ,  some  one  thought  that  he  might  very  well  make  use 
of  this  argumentation  to  complete  that  fragment.  Lib.  iii.  c.  Marcion, 
at  the  end  of  cap.  xi.  "  Itaque,"  &c. — Then  the  challenge  to  ilarcion,  cap. 
xii.  init.  to  carry  out  his  antithesis  between  the  Messiah  of  the  Demi- 
urgus and  Christ  in  that  passage  of  Isaiah — "  Provoca,  nunc,  ut  soles,  ad 
banc  Esaiae  comparationem  Christi."  His  premises,  "  Primo  .  .  .  inquis. 
dehinc."  .  .  .  The  conclusion,  "  Porro,  inquis."  The  interpolator,  who  had 
this  before  his  eyes,  begins  with,  "  Itaque  dicunt  Judaei ;  provocemus."  . . 
and  closes  with,  " Porro  inquiunt."  For  Marcion,  who  hardly  knew  anj-- 
thing  of  Hebrew,  the  argument  that  Jesus  was  not  called  Immanuel, 
might  suit  very  well,  and  it  was  necessary  for  Tertullian  to  remind  him 
of  the  idea  contained  in  the  woi'd  Immanuel.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
suitable  when  the  unskilful  interpolator  puts  this  objection  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Jew.  And  jet  in  the  preceding  context  he  had  spoken  not 
merely  of  proselytes  from  the  heathen,  who  might  easily  have  learned 
tne  meaning  of  that  name  from  their  Jewish  teachers,  but  of  Jews  gene- 
rally. Then  again,  it  is  very  proper,  when  Tertullian,  alluding  to  the 
savage  habits  of  the  people  dwelling  in  the  region  of  Pontus,  says  td 
Marcion, — "  Aliud  est,  si  penes  Ponticos,  harharicce  gentis  infantes ;" — ■ 
but  these  words  are  not  so  suitable  when  applied  to  the  Jews  in  the 
iYQ^iUa  Adv.  Jiukeos  ;  "Aliud  est  si  penes  vos."  Marcion  charged  the 
Demiurgus  with  promising  an  impossibility, — the  birth  by  a  virgin  ; 
••  Sed  ot  virgiuem,  inquit,  natura  parere  non  patitur,  et  tamen  creditur 
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prophelce."  Tertullian  answers :  "  Et  merito."  But  how  ;ould  such  an 
objection,  which  brings  in  question  the  credibility  of  the  prophet,  befit 
the  lips  of  a  Jew]  "Sed  et  virginem,  inquiunt,  parere  nalura  non  pati- 
tur,  et  tamen  credendum  est  prophet se."  The  Jews  would  rather  from 
the  first  have  attacked  the  correctness  of  the  translation.  In  the  book 
against  Marcion,  the  following  is  quite  proper:  "  Denique  et  Judsei." 
Where  he  means  to  say,  Lastly,  the  Jews  may  be  refuted  in  their  erro- 
neous exposition  of  tlie  passage  by  the  same  argument  which  repels 
your  attack  on  the  authority  of  the  prophet.  But  in  the  treatise  Adv. 
Jvdceos,  where  Tertullian  must  go  on  to  say  to  the  same  persons, 
"  Demque  si"  .  .  .  these  words  are  inapplicable.  Tertullian  in  his  book 
Adv.  Marc,  thus  argues  in  reference  lo  the  passage  in  Isaiah:  "But 
something  wonderful  like  a  child  bom  of  a  virgin  ;"'  which  suits  the  con- 
nexion, for  thus  the  way  is  cleared  and  the  attention  excited  to  what 
follows,  how  such  extraordinarj'  things  could  be  foretold  of  a  child, — 
namely,  that  it  was  only  of  a  child  born  in  so  wonderful  a  manner.  "  In 
siguiim  ergo  disposita  virgo  et  mater  merito  creditur,  infans  vero  bellator 
non  ajque  "  (this  would  not  be  very  wonderful  if  it  were  rightly  under- 
stood, not  literally,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense).  "Nechocutique  in  signum 
est  malitise  non  assentaturi"  (the  holy  innocence  of  the  child)  "  et  hoc 
enim  infantise  est,  sed  accepturi  virlutem  Damasci,"  &c.,  namelj',  that 
in  this  manner  it  might  be  predicted  of  such  a  child  of  whom  it  could 
be  said  it  would,  in  the  spiritual  sense  afterwards  investigated,  &c.  The 
interpolator  of  the  treatise  ^  f/w.  Jiid.  seems  here  not  to  have  understood 
Tertullian's  obscure  expressions.  In  the  "  acceptururn  virtutes  Damasci," 
which  rightly  understood  according  to  Tertullian,  must  point  to  some- 
thing extraordinary,  but  yet  to  no  such  miracle,  no  "  novitas  mon- 
struosa"  as  a  child  born  of  a  virgin;  he  thought,  even  in  opposition 
to  what  was  natural,  that  he  must  find  a  "  mirabile  signum  "  in  the 
innocence  of  the  child.  Where  Tertullian  has  connected  the  genitive 
"accepturi"  (sell,  infantis)  with  the  preceding,  the  interpolator  turns 
it  into  " acceptorum,"  and  concludes,  "hoc  est  mirabile  signum." 

Tertullian  applies  the  passage  in  Isaiah  to  the  coming  of  the  three 
magi,  "  This  was  the  homage  of  Damascus,  for  Damascus  belonged  to 
Arabia,  the  homage  of  the  kings  of  Arabia ;  for  the  magi  were,  or  sym- 
bolically represented,  kings  (nam  et  magos  reges  fere  habuit  oriens)." 
Hence  Tertullian  says  to  Marcion,  he  should  only  restore  its  original 
form  to  the  gospel  of  truth,  since  he  avowedly  rejected  the  history  of 
Christ's  childhood,  and  let  the  narrative  of  the  magi  retain  its  place — 
then  he  would  find  all  fulfilled.  "  Kedde  evangelio  veritatis,  quae  pos- 
terior detraxisti.  Maneant  orientales  illi  magi,"  i.  e  they  should  be 
allovved  to  remain  and  not  be  struck  out.  But  the  interpolator  in  a 
mo.st  absurd  manner  has  admitted  into  his  compilation  words  that  only 
suited  ^larcion,  without  altering  them  to  suit  their  different  reference, 
and  thus  no  suitable  meaning  can  be  extracted  from  them.  What  can 
this  mean?  "  Immo  reddite  veritali"  (Veritas  surely  refers  only  to  the 
gospel  history)  "quae  credere  non  vultis."  Then — "  Maneant  orientales 
iili  magi."  Where  should  they  remain!  Pamelius  thought  that  "ma- 
neant" here  stands  for  "expectant:"  but  even  this  makes  no  good 
sense;  and  generally,  on  comparing  these  two  passages,  every  attempt  at 
explanation  must  fail.    In  the  treatise  A  dv.  Judceos,  cap.  x.  it  was  said 
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the  Messiah,  appearing  as  a  teacher  and  as  operating  with  divine  power, 
must  correspond  to  the  predictions  of  the  prophets.  Then  of  both  re- 
ft renews  it  is  said,  "  Sed  de  iitraque  titulo  sic  disponam  ;  itaque  specialiter 
di.^punurainus  ordinem  coeptuin."  But  no  one  can  tell  how  the  sic  here 
ai^iees  with  the  itaque  specialiter.  But  if  we  compare  tlie  passage  in 
the  tliird  book  of  Marcion,  we  shall  easily  see  how  the  discrepancy  arose, 
Bince  the  middle  clause  which  maintains  the  connexion  was  left  out, 
since  it  certainly  did  not  suit  the  contents  of  the  tredtise  Adv.  Ju- 
daeos.  In  the  book  A  dv.  Marc,  it  reads  thus  :  "  Sed  de  utroque  titulo 
sic  disponam,  ut  quo7iiam  ipsum  quoque  Marcionis  evangelium  discuti 
placint  de  speciebus  doctrinarum  et  signorum,  illuc  differamus  quasi  in 
rem  prcesentem;  hie  autem  generaliter  expungamus  ordinem  coeptum." 
The  interpolator  satisfied  himself  with  merely  substituting  for  the  ad- 
versative autem,  which  when  the  middle  clause  is  left  out  is  no  longer 
suitable,  an  itaque,  which  yet  forms  no  proper  connexion,  and  instead  of 
generaliter,  perhaps  led  by  the  speciebus  which  happened  to  meet  his 
eye,  set  down  specialiter,  in  order  to  indicate  that  he  only  wished  here 
to  have  to  do  with  one  species,  namely  the  predicatio.  In  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  the  treatise  Adv.  Judoeos,  taken  from  ch.  vii.  of  the 
third  book  Adv.  Marc,  with  the  introduction,  so  that  from  this  intro- 
duction the  clauses  that  only  suited  the  book  against  Marcion  are  thrown 
out,  but  what  is  retained  by  no  means  is  as  well  connected  as  in  the  re- 
ference to  the  intermediate  clauses.  In  the  Adv.  Marc,  it  is, — "  Discat 
nunc  haBreticus  ex  abundant!  cum  ipso  licebit  Judaeo,  rationem  quoque 
errorum  ejus,  a  quo  ducatum  mutuatus."  In  the  Adv.  Judc&os, —  "  Disci  to 
nunc  ex  abundantia  erroris  vestri  ducatum."  Neither  the  ex  abundantt, 
nor  the  ducatum  is  so  suitable  here  as  in  the  other  work. 
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i.  21   . 

i.  123 

ii.  2   . 

i.l04 

ii.  4-6  . 

ii.  114 

ii.  5   . 

i.  116 

ii.  9   . 

i.  387 

ii.  10   . 

i.  226 

ii.  12   . 

ii.  25 

ii.  14   . 

ii.  83 

ii.  18   .  i 

211,212,  ii.  83 

ii.  19   . 

i.  462 

ii.  20   . 

i.  467 

ii.  30   . 

i.  422 

iii.  10,  21 

.  .   i.  417,  418 

iii.  13,  14 

.   i.  438,  447 

iii.  15,  19 

.   i.  434,  435 

iii.  19   . 

,   i.  279,  435 

iii.  26,  28 

«  i.490,  494,495, 
\        496,  ii.  131 

iii.  27   . 

i.  162 

ivr.  1   . 

i.  129,223,  515 

iv.  2 

i.  278 

iv.  4   . 

i.  4,  441 

iv.  5 

i.  447 

iv.  6 

i.  465 

iv.  8   . 

i.  466 

iv.  9   , 

i.  157 

iv.  14   . 

i.  174 

iv.  16,  18 

.  .      i.  215 

v.  5   . 

i.  478 

V.  6   . 

i.  467 

V.  11   . 

.   i.  225,  303 

V.  13   . 

.  .   i.  286,  359 

V.  16-18 

.  .      i.  468 

Ch. 


Cb. 


Ch. 


Galatians- 

-:ontinved. 

V.  20   . 

Vol.  i.  243,  421 

V.  21 

i.  214 

V.  24   . 

i.467 

V.  25   . 

i.  467 

vi.  6   . 

i.  152 

vi.  11   . 

i.  221 

vi.  12   , 

.   i.  225,  226 

vi.  13   . 

i.  220 

vi.  15   . 

i  304 

Ephesians. 

i.  4   .  . 

.   Vol.  i.  521 

i.  10   .  . 

i.  4,  521 

i.  14   . 

i.  456 

i.  18   .  . 

i.  481 

ii.  9,10  . 

.   i.  419,  476 

ii.  14   . 

i.  49 

ii.  19,  20  i 

491,  500,  ii.  146 

iii.  3 

i.  214 

iii.  9   . 

i.  450 

iii.  10   . 

i.  518,  ii.  87, 117 

iii.  18   . 

i.  475 

iii.  19   . 

.  .      i.  450 

iv.  2   .  . 

i.  485 

iv.  11   .  i 

143,  150,  ii.  146 

iv.  16   , 

i.  141,493 

iv.  19   . 

i.  439 

iv.  25   .  . 

ii.  26 

V.  5.  6  . 

.   i.  184,  214 

V.  15 

i.  486 

V.  25.  26  i 

406,  496,  ii.  176 

vi.  21   . 

i.  329 

Phili! 

PIANS. 

i.  1   . 

Vol.i.  143,144 

i.  15-18  . 

i:  317,  318,  372 

i.  21-24 

i.  425 

ii.  3   . 

i.  485 

ii.  5-9  . 

ii.  185 

ii.  6   . 

.   i.  419,  448 

ii.  10,  11 

i.  530 

ii.  12   . 

i.  485 

iii.  5 

i.  79 

iii.  8 

i.  97 

iii.  12   . 

i.  474 

iii.  15   . 

.   i.  330,  ii.  101 

iv.  6   . 

i.  203 

iv.  12,  13 

i.  173 

THE   NEW    TESTAMENT. 
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COLOS 

SIANS. 

1  TlMOTHY- 

—continued. 

i.  20   ...   Vol.  i.  531 

Ch.  iv.  8   . 

.   Vol.  i.  340 

ii.  1   . 

i.  172 

V.  3-16 

i.  153 

ii.  3   . 

i.  139 

vi.  12   . 

i.  162 

ii.  8   . 
ii.  11   . 

i.  323 
i.  490 

2  Timothy. 

ii.  14   . 

.   i.  438,  462 

Ch.  i,  7   . 

.   Vol.  i.  486 

ii.  16   . 

i.  157 

ii.  17   . 

.  .      i.  334 

ii.  18   . 

i.  327 

ii.  19,  20 

.  .      i.  492 

iii.  3 

.   i.  467,  478 

ii.  21   . 

.  .      i.  520 

iii.  4 

i.  478 

ii.  23   . 

.  .      i.  343 

iii.  6 

i.  469 

iv.  7,  8  . 

.  .      i.  346 

iii.  11   . 

i.  490 

iv.  14   . 

.  .      i.  347 

iii.  12   . 

i.  485 

iv.  16   . 

.  .      i.  334 

iv.  1   . 

i.  488 

iv.  17 

.  .      i.  345 

iv.  15   . 

i.  151 

iv.  18   . 

.  .      i.  527 

1  Thessalonians. 

iv.  19   . 

.  .      i.  209 

i.  3   .  .  Vol.  i.  476,  479 

Tn 

us. 

i.  9,10 

i.  180 

Ch.  ii.  6,  12 

.  .   Vol.  i.  486 

ii.  9   . 

i.  181 

iii.  4 

i.  450 

ii.  10,  11 

i.  180 

iii.  5 

.  .      i.  496 

ii.  12   . 

i.  184 

iii.  9   . 

.  .      i.  342 

ii.  18   . 
iii.  1   . 

i.  185 
i.  195 

Phil 

EMON. 

iv.  6   . 

i.  184,  214 

Ver.  23   . 

.   Vol.  i.  79 

iv.  9 

iv.  13   .  . 

i.  462 
ii.  123,  305 

Heb] 

lEWS. 

V.  12   . 

i.  142 

Ch.ii.  7   . 

.  Vol.  ii.   8 

V.  19   . 

i.  202 

ii.  14   . 

ii.   7 

V.  21   . 

i.  138,  203 

iii.  6,  14  . 

ii.  11 

V.  22   . 

i.  203 

iii.  12   . 

ii.   2 

V.  23   .  , 

i.  421,  427 

iii.  14   . 

ii.  11 

V.  27   .  . 

ii.  126 

iv.  12   . 

.  .     ii.  15 

2  Thessalonians. 

.V.  7,  8  . 
v.  12   . 

ii.  10 
i.  466 

i.  4   .  .  Vol.  i.  201,  479 

vi.  4   .  . 

ii.  2,  3 

ii.  2   ...      i.  204 

vi.  5 

ii.  13 

iii.  2   .  .  .      i.  205 

vi.  19   . 

ii.   3 

iii.  17   .  .  .      i.  206 

vii.  19 

ii.   3 

1  Timothy. 

vii.  25,  26 
viii.  12 

ii.  9 
ii.   3 

i.  4   ...   Vol.  i.  342 

ix.  9 

ii.   6 

i.  9   .  . 

i.  340 

ix.  10   . 

ii.   6 

i.  20   .  . 

i.  347 

ix.  15   . 

ii.   3 

ii.  12   . 

i.  147 

ix.  28   . 

ii.  10,  11 

ii.  15   . 

i.  341 

X.  22   .  . 

ii.  5,  11 

iii.  1   . 

i.  144 

X.  23,  24 

ii.  11 

iii.  8   . 

i.  35 

X.  32   . 

ii.  2 

iv.  1   . 

i.  340 

X.  36   .  . 
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Hebrews— 

-continued. 

1  John 

— continued. 

Sh.  xi.  1,  3    .    .     .     Vol.  ii.    12 

Ch.     i.    9 

Vol.  ii.    46 

xi.  40      . 

ii.      3 

ii.  19 

ii.    54 

xii.    2 

ii.    12 

ii.  22 

1.405 

xii.  22       . 

ii.    13 

ii.  23 

ii.    56 

xii.  23 

ii.      6 

ii.  28 

ii.    53 

xii.  28       .     . 

ii.  3,  6 

iii.    2 

ii 

48,  53,  267 

xiii.    9 

ii.      2 

iii.    9 

ii.    45 

xiii.  10 

ii.      6 

iii.  16 

ii.    43 

xiii.  20 

ii.      8 

iii.  17 

ii.    49 

xiii.  23       . 

i.  347 

iii.  24 

ii.    56 

iv.    1 

i.  390 

James 

iv.    4 

ii.    45 

Ch.  i.      4,  18,  21 

.Vol.  ii.  19,  22 

iv.  10, 

19 

ii.    43 

i.    5       .     . 

i.  355 

V.    3 

ii.    43 

i.    9,10 

i.  364 

V.    4 

ii.    43 

i.  13,  16 

ii.    27 

V.    6 

i.  406 

i.  19      . 

i.  365 

V.  16 

ii.    47 

i.  25      . 

ii.  20,  21,  22 

V.  18 

ii.    45 

ii.    7      . 
ii.    8      . 

i.  364 
ii.    21 

2  John. 

ii.  18,  26 

ii.    17 

Ver.    7 

.     .    . 

Vol.  i.  409 

iii.    1,2  . 

i.  365 

9 

ii.    56 

iii.    2      . 

ii.    22 

3  John. 

iv.    7,  8  . 

ii.    26 

V.  12 

ii.    25 

Ver.    6 

.    .     . 

Vol.  ii.    53 

9 

. 

i.  409 

1  Peter. 

JUDE. 

Ch.     i.    5      ...      Vol.  i.  456 

Ver.    i 

Vol.  i.  351 

ii.    9      .                        ■   """ 

1.  rz\) 

17 

i.  392 

ii.  10 

i.  374 

iii.  21       . 

i.  162 

Reveiations. 

iv.    3—5 

i.  374 

Ch.    i.    9 

Vol.  i.  399 

iv.  11       . 

i.  132 

ii.    2, 

20,24  .'i. 

390;ii.  161 

V.    1,  2  ,     . 

i.  143 

vi.    9 

.     .     .  i 

399;  ii.  158 

V.  13       . 

i.  381 

vii.    4 

.     .  i 

398;ii.l62 

xii.  11 

i.  399 

2  PSTER. 

xiii.    3 

i.  397 

Ch.     i.  14      ...    Vol.   i.  376 

xiv.    4 

i.  393 

iii.  15      .    .     .              i.  376 

xvii.    8 
xvii.  16 

1.  397 
i.  398 

1  JOHH. 

XX.    4 

, 

.  i 

399;  ii.  158 

Ch.    1.    5 

Vol.  ii.   36 

xxi.  U 

i.  41C 
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h-yaTrai,  i.  23,  28,  2-19. 

ayyiKoi,  i.  55. 

07*0,  i.  166. 

07101.  i.  491. 

aSia(popov,  i.  473. 

a^u/xot,  i.  160. 

CLKaQapTU,  i.  165. 

aKpi^tas  iTfpLiraT(7v,  i.  486. 

alciiv  odTos,  ii.  6. 

aldif  /jieWoov,   ii.  6. 

dp-apria,  i.  252  ;   ii.  46, 

dva(TTOixii-<>'(^iS,   i.  194. 

dvrip  X0710S,   i.  229. 

dvoxn  'ToC  9fov,  i.  453. 

dvSpfia,  i.  487. 

dvSpi^iudai,  i.  487. 

durt\r]\peis,  i.  35,  141. 

aTTicTTos,  i.  133,  134. 

dTtoKaKv^pis,    i.  49,   133,  137,  149, 

437. 
diroKaAvyf/eis  Kvpiov,  i.  137. 
'ApaBia,  i.  91. 
'Apuocrrai,  i.  144. 
dpxuyyeAos,  i.  325. 
apx"''^''^7'^7<'^>  i-  36,  145. 
' AcTiapxai,  i.  272. 
d^fo-is,  i.  109,  454. 

Bapca/Sor,  i.  38. 

^aTTTKTfJLa,   i.  491. 

rxcca-ffais  \a\e7u,  i.  12, 16,  17,  133, 

135,137. 
yvaiffis,  i.  49,  139,  340. 

^fiirvov  Kvpiov,  i.  23. 
5€(£r»5ai;uai;',  i.  189. 


SeifTiSoijuocia,  i.  189,  190. 

SiadriKT],  i.  0. 

SiaKoi'ot,  i.  30. 

StaKoveiv  rpaTrt^ats,  i.  33. 

SiaKptaLS  TTVfv/j.aTwv,   i.  137. 

Sioenropa,   i.  281,  374. 

St5affKa\oi,  \  i.  38,  133,  135, 136, 

SLSa(TKaMa,  S      138,  149,  152. 

StSaxVf  i-  150. 

SiKaioawr],  i.  416,  417,  457,  478, 

488;  ii.  47._ 
SiKaiov  Kai  laov,  i.  488. 
StKaioo/xa,  i.  446. 
StKaiooms,  i.  446,  456  ;  ii.  18. 
So|a,  ii.  38. 
SouA.eio,  i.  433. 
dov\iveiv,  i.  433. 


'E)3pojos,  i.  79. 

idp-n,  i.  281. 

iKKKv<Tta,  i.  363,  490,  493,  495,  ii 

53. 
iKKK-qcFia  ii/Ttf)  o'ikcj},  i.  151. 
iKectiv,   i.  142. 
kWrivicrrrts,  i.  79. 
eAirij,  i.  479. 

iiriuKoiroi,  i.  143.144,  149,296. 
itrepcoTrifxa,  i.  ]  62. 
epya,  ii.  1 6. 
ep7a  vo/LLOv,  i.  419. 
tp7a  d7o9o,  i.  419. 
ipixTjraa,   i.  137. 
epfiT^vevs,   i.  10. 
ep/j.riffvTTjs,  i.  10. 
tpxeft'tt'  5i'  alfxaroi,  St  uSaioj,  i.  406 
€i'a776AiJTat,  i.  148. 
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evayysKiov  irvevuaTiKOV,  ii.  51. 
eipecrja  ypafif-iaTU,  i.  215. 

Zevs,  i.  112. 
fa.7),  i.  416. 

'H/j-^pat  rives,  i.  90. 
rjiiifpai  'iKavai,  i.  90. 

QricravpL^cov,  i.  158. 

'iSwTai,   i.  134. 
'l/ceTTjs,  i.  58. 
tAo(7/uor,  ii.  40. 

Kevoi  \oyoi,  i.  168,  184, 
KKrjroi,  ii.  40. 
f  oiv«;'io,  i.  24. 
Kocy/xus,  i.  486,  491. 
Ku^ipv-tiffis,  i  141,  143. 

A070S,  i.  58,  62,  401. 
\aos,  i.  281. 

Ma9T/Tai,   i.  218. 
«6Ta5i5ovs,  i.  142. 
/uera^y,   i.  109. 

Nearepo',  i.  30. 
veavKTKOL,  i.  30. 
wuoy.  i.  260,  417,  418,  461—464; 

ii.  20. 
vovs,  i.  132,  135. 

OiKohonuv,  i.  491. 
oiKnuaevTi,  i.  100. 
VI  Toy  xP'""'"'"''  ^'  233,  234. 
oi  raG  'laKOj/Sou,  i.  234. 
ditTSKTiai,  i.  137. 

Tlapea-is,  i.  194.  454. 
•napaKKriTos,  i.  58. 
irapovcTia,  i.  526,  528  ;  ii.  53 
■•£<0apx<'i'»'T€S,  i.  46. 


iriaTis,  i.  49,  141,  460  ;  ii.  17. 
ir\ripot)fj.a  rov   xp"""",   tc3v    Kaiocaf 

i.  4. 
7r;/ey^a,   i.  132,  135,  136. 
TToifieres,  i.  i49,  150. 

TrpfC0VT€pOt,    i.   31. 
Trpoo'eL'X'?,    i.  IT 5. 
Trpo(T€vxr)  'Icou7j0,  i.  58. 
TrpuprjTeLat,  i.  38, 135. 
■rrpO(pr]Tfveiv,  i.  133. 
■Kpunov  'louSai'jD,  i.  106. 

'Ptj/uo,  i.  62. 

2ap|,  i.  467,  468. 
ffapKiKa,  i-  161,  465. 
arifxeta,  i.  132. 
o-o^;a,  i.  139,  486. 
cocptav  frjreiy,  i.  140,  232. 
(TToixfra  Toi}  KO(TjjLov,  i.  323,  465. 
cTV/j.Tro(na  (piKiKa,   i.  249. 
avvaycoyr],  i.  363. 
acujiLaTiKr]  yv/xuaaia,  i.  340. 
cTctxppoi'eiv,  i   486. 
(TiccppoawTj,  i.  486. 
(Tco(ppovicrij.os,  i.  486. 

TeAeta,  ii.  18. 

Tioy  irapa/cArjtreaiJ,  i.  38. 
vios  Trpo(pr]ritas,  i.  38. 
vlodeaia,  i.  477. 
VTTepwov,  i.  6. 
{/■KoixovT),  i.  479,  487. 

yux^,  i.  132. 

■{•afepwcis,  i.  437. 
(pavepwais  rod  irvev/uaros,  1.  131. 
(pt\ocro(pia,  i.  321,  340. 
(ppourjcrts,  i.  487. 

Xapurfia,  i.  131,  470. 


in. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


Absolution,  TertuUian's  views  respect- 
ing, ii.  394. 

Abyssinia,  .introduction  of  the  Gospel 
into,  i.  64. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  its  authorship, 
ii.  186. 

Agabus,  the  prophet,  foretells  an  ap- 
proaching famine,  i.  100. 

Agapae,  or  love-feasts,  i.  23,  1C6,  249; 
ii.  411. 

Agrippa  II.,  Paul's  examination  before 
him,  i.  .309. 

Alexander,  a  ring-leader  at  Ephesus, 
i.  271,  347. 

Alexandrine  Jewish  theology,  ii.  13. 

Ananias,  a  Jewish  merchant,  converts 
King  Izates,  i.  103. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira,  their  fate,  i.  27. 

Ananias,  high-i-riest,  Paul's  conduct  be- 
fore him,  i.  307. 

Ananias,  of  Damascus,  i.  84,  90;  ii.  99. 

Ananus,  high-priest,  i.  366. 

Angelic  appearances  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation, i.  70. 

Angelolatry  professed  by  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, i.  325. 

Antignostil<us,  or  the  spirit  of  Tertullian, 
and  an  introduction  to  his  writings, 
ii.  191. 

Antioch,  the  Church  there  distinguished 
as  the  Gentile  mother-chuvcli,  i.  100; 
controversy  between  tlie  .Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians,  209—21.3. 

Apocalypse,  when  wjitten,  i.  389;  its 
author,  396. 

Apollo,  one  of  his  prophetesses  dispos- 
sessed by  Paul,  i.  176. 

Apoilos,  an  Alexandrine  Jew,  forms  an 
anti-Pauline  party  at  Corinth,  i.  229, 
238,  264. 

Apiillos,  one  of  John's  disciples,  ii.  128. 

Apostles,  their  office  and  employment, 
i.  148. 

Aquila  and  Priscilla,  a  Christian  society 
met  in  their  house,  i.  151  ;  their  inter- 
view with  Paul  at  Corinth.  197. 

Aratus,  the  poet,  quoted  by  Paul,  i.  193. 

Areopagus  at  Atht-ns,  i.  188. 

Arriold{Dr.),  his  sermons  quoted,  ii.  154. 

Artemis  worshipped  at  Ephesus,  i.  215, 
271. 

Artemoni'es,  i.  283. 

Asiarchs,  their  office  at  Ephesus,  i.  272. 


Astrology,  a  forbidden  art,  according  to 

Tertullian,  ii.  229. 
Athens  visited  by  Paul,  i.  186;  its  altar 

dedicated  to  an  unknown  god,  190. 

Baptism,  the  rite  of  admission  into  the 
Christian  Church,  i.  20,  161;  probably 
only  one  baptismal  formula,  21,  161; 
performed  by  immersion,  161;  practice 
of  infant  baptism  unknown  in  the  early 
Church,  162;  ii.  117;  substitutionary 
baptism  for  the  dead,  i.  164;  its  two- 
fold reference  to  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  494  ;  designated  re- 
generation, ii.  54;  the  sacramental  oath 
taken  at  baptism,  213,  218  ;  its  neces- 
sity, 325;  the  validity  of  heretical 
baptism.  331 ;  by  whom  to  be  adminis- 
tered, 333  ;  TertuUian's  work  De  Bap- 
tismo,  325—539. 

Barjesus,  an  itinerant  Jewish  goes,  i.  107. 

i3arnal)as.  Paul's  coadjutor,  i.  98;  ii.  97; 
visits  Antioch,  i.  99;  ii.  104;  Cyprus, 
i.  105;  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  108;  sepa- 
rates from  Paul,  169. 

Bartholomew's  mission  to  India,  i.  95 ; 
takes  Matthew's  Gospel  with  him,  ih. 

Beroea  visited  by  Paul  and  Silas,  i.  185. 

Bishops,  overseers  of  the  whole  Church, 
i.  143;  their  duties,  14.5,  152;  in  what 
sense  successors  of  the  apostles,  ii.  394. 

Caius,  the  Roman  presbyter,  his  testi- 
mony respecting  the  graves  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  i.  380. 

Cate^-huiiiens,  TertuUian's  treatise  De 
Spectaculi.1  written  for  their  preserva- 
tion, ii.  217. 

Cathedia  Petri  in  Rome,  i.  380. 

Celibacy,  its  first  manifestation,  i.  246 ; 
why  recommended  by  Paul  in  certain 
rases,  248,  261. 

Cerinihus,  heretic,  i.  325,  392— .394. 

Cliarisms,  or  gifts  for  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  i.  132—144;  ii.  115;  for  the 
government  of  the  Church,  i.  140—147 ; 
the  gift  of  working  miracles,  141. 

Christ,  his  incarnation,  ii.  35 — 37  ;  mira 
cles,  38  ;  various  collections  of  his  life 
and  discourses  possessed  by  his  imme- 
diate di.sciples,  i.  94,  241,  415  ;  his 
Bpf-edy  reappearance  expected  by  tlie 
early  Christians,    183,    203—205,   246: 
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261,  3G5  ;  work  of  redemption  accom- 
plished by  him,  444  :  his  humiliation 
and  glorification,  446  ;  his  sufTerings, 
ii.  39 ;  death,  40;  and  resurrection.  :.. 
449,  455;  ii.  52;  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  i.  504 ;  the  belief  of  his  divinity 
es.-ential  to  Christianity,  505  ;  his  vic- 
tory over  the  kingdom  of  evil,  511. 

Christ-party,  in  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
noticed,  i.  232-  2^0. 

Christian  Church,  its  foundation  in  Pa- 
lestine, i.  1 — 20;  the  first  germ  of  irs 
constitution,  20 — 10;  the  mixed  clia- 
racierof  the  first  converls,  21  ;  its  rites 
and  ceremonies,  20 — 27,  156 — 1G6  ;  ec- 
clesiastical officers,  30—40,  128—134; 
their  consecration,  154;  election,  155; 
the  outward  condition  of  the  prituitive 
Church,  41 — 5G  ;  the  division  between 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  114 
— 116  ;  the  ecclesiastical  usages  of  the 
GentileChristians,  128-168;  Christians 
of  one  city  formed  a  local  Church,  151  ; 
Pauline  idea  of  the  Church,  489 ;  its 
contests  with  Gnosticism,  ii.  19!';  the 
power  committed  to  it  to  bind  and  to 
loose,  394, 

Christians,  the  popular  hatred  against 
them  in  early  times,  ii,  209,  241  ;  per- 
nicious influence  of  their  visiting  the 
public  theatre,  221;  their  commercial 
transactions,  231. 

Christianity,  its  ditfusion  from  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem  among  heathen  nations, 
i.  57 — 113;  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Peter,  61,  66—76,  372;  by  Paul,  77— 
348;  John  the  Evangelist,  388 — 413; 
its  gradual  development,  182;  purities, 
but  does  not  dissolve,  the  social  rela- 
tions of  its  converts,  262  ;  not  merely 
a  new  law,  but  a  new  internal  creation, 
ii.  22. 

Civil  government,  a  divine  ordinance, 
i.  286. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria,  his  Stromata 
quoted,  ii.  209. 

Clemens  Romanus,  the  antiquity  of  his 
first  Epistle,  i.  210, 

Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  on  Paul's  visit 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  West,  i.  332  ; 
on  the  maityrdom  of  Peter,  378. 

Clementines, legendary  documents,  i.  282, 
324,  379;  ii,  149. 

Colin  (Dr.  V,),  his  interview  with  Ne- 
ander,  ii.  197. 

Colossas,  the  Church  there  founded  by 
Epaphras,  i.  319;  Philemon  the  over- 
seer of  it,  315;  troubled  with  false 
ti-achers,  319;  whom  Paul  opposed, 
323 ;  Paul's  Epistle  to  this  Church,  con- 
veyed by  Tychicus,  328  ;  il.  145, 

Commerce,  how  far  Christians  may  en- 
gage in  it,  ii.  2.'il. 

Community  of  goods  in  the  early  Church, 
i  25  ,  ii,  64 

Confirmation.     See  Imposition  of  hands. 


Consecration  to  Church  offices,  how  con- 
ducted, i.  154. 

Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia,  visited 
by  Paul,  i.  196  ;  celebrated  as  a  seat  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  197;  divi- 
■sions  in  the  Church,  227—253;  Paul's 
two  epistles  to  this  Church,  254 — 273; 
case  of  the  incestuous  person,  26S,  275 ; 
ii.  134. 

Cornelius,  the  centurion,  i.  66 — 76,  97  : 
ii.  86,  93. 

Creation,  a  revelation  of  God,  ii.  494. 

Cross,  the  early  use  of  the  sign,  by  Chris- 
tians, ii.  274,  483. 

Cyrillus  Lucaris,  on  the  difference  be- 
tween Paul  and  James  on  justification, 
i.  357. 

Damascus,  sometime  a  Roman  province, 
i.  83,  92, 

Deaconesses,  their  functions,  i,  143,  153. 

Deacons,  their  appointment,  i.  30—35 ; 
duties,  143. 

Decrees,  the  Divine,  i  520. 

Demoniacal  possession,  i.  177. 

Dies  stationarii,  ii.  406,  416. 

Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  his  state- 
ment respecting  Peter's  martyrdom,  i. 
379. 

Diotrephes,  his  character,  1.  409. 

Docetism,  an  heresy,  i.  401,  405. 

Duumvirs,  or  magistrates,  i.  178. 

Easter  festival,  whether  observed  by  the 
first  Christians,  i  160 ;  certainly  by 
John,  3S9. 

Elders,  or  presbyters,  their  appointment, 
i.  30,  144. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  ii.  486. 

Eleutherus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  favours 
Montanism,  ii.  518. 

Enoch,  the  apocryphal  book  of,  quoted 
by  Tertulllan,  ii.  229. 

Epaphras,  Paul's  pupil,  i.  171  :  and  fel- 
low-prisoner, 319. 

Epaphroditus,  messenger  of  the  Philip- 
pian  Church,  i.  330. 

Ephesus  described,  i.  215;  visited  by 
Paul,  216:  repentance  of  the  Jewish 
exorcists,  217;  popular  tumult  against 
Paul,  271  ;  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Church, 
329;  ii.  146  ;  a  metropolitical  Church, 
i.  330. 

Epicurean  philosophers  at  Athens,  i.  187. 

Episcopoi.     See  Bishops. 

Essenes,  their  distinctive  tenets,  i.  320. 

Excommunication,  an  act  of  the  whole 
Church,  i.  146. 

Exorcists  at  Ephesus  converted,  i.  217. 

Faith,  the  nature  of,  i.  458;  ii.  11;  as 
exemplified  in  Abraham,  i.  459 ;  the 
governing  principle  of  the  Christian 
lite,  460,  470  ;  ii.  41 ;  its  fruits  (divine) 
love,  1.  475;  hope,  478;  and  know- 
ledge,  4  79;    the    intimate   connej  ion 
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lietAveen  faith  and  works,  ii.  17;  over- 
comes the  world,  42. 

Famine  in  Palestine,  a.d.  44,  i.  100. 

Telix,  procurator,  i.  297;  Paul's  exam- 
ination liefore  him,  308. 

Females  excluded  as  public  teachers,  i. 
147;  ii.  3;-!5 ;  on  the  veiling  of  females. 
4i8. 

Festivals,  on  their  observance,  i.  158. 

Forjied  epistles  not  uncommon  in  ths 
lirst  century,  i.  204;  for  this  reason 
Paul  added  his  autograph,  206. 

Gains,  overseer  of  a  Church,  i.  409. 

Galatian  churches,  i.  174;  Paul's  Epistle 
to  them,  214,  221  ;  anti-Pauline  ten- 
dency in  these  Churclies,  219. 

Galileans,  Christians  frequently  so  called, 
i.  14,  17. 

Gallio,  deputy  of  Achaia,  frustrates  the 
attempt  of  the  Jews  against  Paul,  i. 
201 

Gamaliel,  one  of  the  Sanhedrim,  i. 
40— 4s  ;  ii   71. 

Gladiatorial  shows,  Tertullian's  abhor- 
rence of  them,  ii.  203,  209,  213,  215  ; 
apologies  made  by  Christians  for  at- 
tending them,  218. 

Gnostics,  Judaizing,  i.  390,  324. 

Goeta,  a  mystical  sect,  i   57,  107,  216. 

Gospel,  contrasted  with  the  law,  i.  461. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to,  its  authorship,  i. 
347,  362  ;  doctrinal  character,  ii.  1 — 15 ; 
its  author,  1  ;  points  of  difference  be- 
tween Paul  and  the  author  of  the 
Epistle,  3  ;  allusions  in  it  to  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ,  8. 

Heathenism,  a  development  of  nature,  i. 
437;  its  partial  fultilnient  of  the  law, 
438. 

Hegesippus,  historian,  i.  354,  355. 

Hermas,  shepherd  of,  i.  282. 

Hermogencs,  Tertullian's  work  against, 
ii.  440 ;  some  account  of  him,  450. 

Herod  Agrippa,  Governor  of  Judea,  i. 
101. 

Humility,  true  and  false,  i.  483. 

Idolatry,  as  defined  by  Tertullian,ii.  225. 

Image  worship,  Tertullian's  exceptions 
to,  ii.  227. 

Imptisition  of  hands,  on  the  newly-bap- 
tized, 1.  218;  used  at  the  consecration 
to  any  ecclesiastical  office,  154. 

Infant  baptism  unknown  in  the  early 
cliurch,  i.  1G2 ;  fir>t  recognised  in  the 
third  century.  1()3— 1G6;  ii.  117:  Ter- 
tullian's judgment  on  infant  baptism, 
336. 

Inspiration,  different  kinds  of,  i.  139. 

Intermediate  state  of  the  soul  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  i.  524 — 527. 

James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  i.  116,  210; 
ii.  109;  advises  Paul  to  conciliate  the 


Jewish  Christians,  i.  301  :  lis  charac. 
ter,  349  ;  whether  related  to  our  Lord, 
350  ;  led  the  life  of  a  Nazarene,  354  ; 
liis  martyrdom,  366  ;  epistle,  35  7 — 367, 
ii.  151  ;  the  doctrine  inculcated  in  it, 
15;  contrasted  with  the  Pauline  view 
of  justificaiion,  16  ;  the  apparent  differ- 
ences between  the  two  apostles,  23, 
his  sacerdotal  dress,  160. 

Jasnn  of  Tliessalonica  lodges  Paul,  i.  184. 

Jerome,  his  partiality  for  the  Roman 
Church,  ii.  205. 

Jerusalem,  the  first  council  held  there,  i. 
IIG— 125;  ii.  109—114. 

Jews,  originally  distinguished  from  Gen- 
tiles, i.  437  ;  the  predominance  of  the 
sensuous  element  in  their  religio'w 
life,  440;  the  number  of  converts  to 
Christianity  during  the  primitive  age, 
301. 

John,  the  apostle,  his  parentage,  1.  384; 
amiable  character,  386  ;  wore  the  peta- 
lum,  387  ;  Lesser  Asia  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  388;  ii.  159  ;  his  conflicts  with 
Cerinthus,  i.  394,  401 ;  banished  to 
Patmos,  395;  was  he  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse?  396;  ii.  162;  the  general 
character  of  John's  writings,  i.  ?99;  his 
Gospel,  400;  first  epistle,  403;  its  ob- 
ject, ii.  47;  second  epistle,  i.  408;  third 
epi.stle,  409;  various  traditions  respect- 
ing John,  411  ;  character  of  his  theo- 
logy, ii.  28  ;  contrasted  with  Paul,  47. 

John  the  Baptist,  Paul  meets  twelve  ot 
his  disciples  at  Ephesus,  i.  217;  ii.  128. 

John,  the  presbyter,  i.  396,  408;  ii.  103._ 

Judaism,  a  preparative  dispensation,  i. 
434. 

Jude,  the  Epistle  of,  its  authorship,  i. 
392. 

Justification  and  sanctification,  i.  470; 
justification  by  faith  alone  as  taught 
by  Paul,  i.  184,  211;  ii.  4. 

Kingdom  of  God,  its  idea  and  extent,  1. 
500 — 508  ;  its  opposition  to  the  king- 
dom of  evil,  509—513;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  till  its 
final  completion,  514 — 522. 

Lihellos  pacis  granted  to  the  Lapsi,  ii. 
211. 

Liturgical  forms,  their  early  adoption,  ii. 
221. 

Logos,  the  idea  of  the,  i.  504. 

Lord's  day,  symbolical  practices  observed 
on  that  day,  ii.  273. 

Lord's  prayer,  Tertullian's  paraphrase, 
ii.  312. 

Lord's  Supper,  its  celebration  connected 
with  the  Agajja;,  i  166,  249;  a  feast  of 
comniL-mnriiiion,  and  a  pledge  of  con- 
stant com  m  union  with  Christ,  496 — 498; 
designated  as  eating  the  flesh  and 
drinking  thi?  hlood  of  Christ,  ii,  54;  its 
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administration  in  post-apostolic  times 

272. 
Love,  the  fruit  of  faith,   J.  475;  greater 

than  faith  and  hope,  482. 
Lucian  quoted,  i.  107;  ii.  105. 
Luke,  the  evantielist,  i.  175;  ii.  119;  his 

character  as  an  historian,  209;  sent  to 

Corinth  by  Paul  with  an  epistle,  277. 
Lydia,  of  Thyatira,«.  175. 

Maintenance  of  ministers  the  duty  of  the 
Church,  i.  152.  ISO,  300. 

Marcion,  his  spurious  Gospel,  i.  96; 
character,  410 ;  polemical  controver- 
sie.s  with  Tertullian,  ii.  488;  a  repre- 
sentative of  Protestantism,  490. 

Mark,  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, i.  125,  168;  Peter's  interpreter 
and  companion,  10,  381,  3s2 

Marriai^e  and  celiliacy,  different  views 
respecting,  i.  24G,  261;  controversy 
respecting  second  marriages,  ii.  375 — 
389. 

Mars'  hill,  Paul's  discourse  at,  i.  188 — 
194. 

JIarf\TS,  their  deaths  commemorated,  ii. 
273. 

Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  her  sisters, 
i.  384. 

Matthew's  Gospel,  possessed  by  Bar- 
tholomew in  India,  i.  95. 

Meats  offered  toinols,  disputes  respecting, 
i.  242,  260. 

Mental  with  manual  labour  commended, 
i.  181. 

Michael,  archangel,  oratories  dedicated 
to  liim,  i.  326. 

Miletus,  Paul  convenes  a  meeting  of  the 
Ephesiun  episco|)i,  i.  295. 

Miltiades,  the  rhetorician,  ii.  488. 

Miracles  connected  with  the  first  develop- 
ment of  Christianity,  ii.  106. 

Missionaries,  or  evangelists,  their  em- 
ployment, i.  148 

Monarchians,  i.  283. 

Montanism  opposed  to  Gnosticism,  ii. 
200 

Miiller,  (Dr.  Julius,)  Neander  dedicates 
Antignostikus  to  him,  ii.  193. 

Nazarite  vow  made  by  Paul,  i.  207. 

Nero's  persecution  of  the  Christians,  i. 
397. 

Nicolaifanes,  sensual  heretics,  i.  390. 

Niebuhr,  his  admiration  of  Tertullian,  ii. 
206. 

Pallium,  Tertullian's  work  on  it,  ii.  423. 

Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Mark,  i.  382. 

Patripassians,  Tertullian's  disputes  with 
them,  ii.  510. 

Paul,  the  apostle,  his  early  life,  i.  78; 
a  skilful  dialectician,  231 ;  conversion, 
83;  goes  into  Arabia,  91 ;  ii.  94  :  visits 
Jerusalem,  i.  92;  ii.  95  ;  obtains  a  cnl 
lection  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  i.  94, 


415;  ii.  103;  returns  to  Tarsus  and 
Cilicia.  98;  accompanied  by  Barnabas, 
he  visits  Cyimis,  105;  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  108;  heals  a  cripple  at  Lystra, 
111;  Paul  and  Biirnabas  supposed  t.> 
be  Zeus  and  Hermes,  112;  present  at 
the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  llii  ;  ii.  1"9; 
opposed  to  festive  observances,  i.  158; 
his  second  missionary  journey,  168; 
separates  from  Barnabas,  169  ;  his 
bodily  sufferings,  172,  220;  co:iverts 
Lydia,  175;  casts  out  a  spirit  of  divina- 
tion, 170;  scourged  at  Philippi,  178; 
claims  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
179;  visits  Thessalonica,  179;  his  un- 
tiring zeal,  185;  visits  Athens,  186; 
his  discourse  on  JIars'  Hill,  188 — 194; 
proceeds  to  Corinth,  196:  cited  before 
Gallio,  201;  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  202  ;  his  second  epistle, 
204;  his  controversy  with  Peter,  210; 
revisits  Antioch,  209—213;  proceeds 
to  Ephesus,  215  ;  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  214,  221 ;  controversy  with 
Apollos,  230  ;  second  visit  to  Corinth, 
254  ;  sends  two  epistles  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, 254 — 273;  a  spurious  epistle  of 
Paul's  still  retained  by  the  Armenian 
Church,  256 ;  his  wish  to  visit  Rome 
on  his  way  to  Spain,  265;  tumult  at 
Ephesus  airainst  Paul,  271;  ii.  137; 
his  journey  to  Macedonia,  i,  274  ;  vin- 
dicates his  apostolic  character,  277; 
proceeds  to  Achaia,  278 ;  his  last  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem,  292;  at  Miletus  he 
convenes  the  Ephesian  episcopi,  295 ; 
proceeds  to  Csesarea  Srratonis,  301  ; 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  301  ;  interview 
with  James,  301 ;  undertakes  a  Xaza- 
rite's  \'ow,  305 ;  his  conduct  before 
Ananias,  307 ;  imprisoned  for  two  years 
by  Felix,  308;  brought  before  Agrippa. 
309;  arrival  at  Rome,  311 ;  durationof 
his  confinement  there,  312;  his  relation 
to  the  Roman  state,  314;  his  method 
of  refuting  error,  326 ;  ii.  145  ;  sends 
epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephe- 
sians,  i.  328;  ii.  146;  opposes  the 
Judaizing  Gnostics,  i.  391  ;  released 
from  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
335;  visits  Crete,  341;  ii.  149;  his 
second  confinement  at  Rome,  i.  344, 
379;  martyrdom.  347;  his  character 
contrasted  with  James's,  349;  ii.  151; 
his  progressive  knowledge,  i.  528  ;  not 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, ii.  1  ;  his  views  of  justification 
contrasted  with  those  of  James,  23; 
pre-eminently  the  apostle  of  the  Ge:'.- 
tiles,  110. 
Pauline  doctrine,  i.  415 ;  justification  and 
works  of  the  law,  418  ;  ii.  4  ;  meaning 
of  the  word  <rdpf,  i.  420;  human  de- 
pravity, 422  ;  the  fall  of  man,  424 ; 
connexion  between  death  and  sin,  426; 
revelation  of  God  in  creaticui,  428  ;  th» 
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twofold  principle  In  man,  429;  the  state 
of  bondage,  431;  the  true  use  of  the 
moral  law,  435 ;  hindrances  and  con- 
ditions of  salvation  in  both  Jews  and 
heathens,  439—444 ;  the  work  of  re- 
demption by  Christ,  444—457;  the 
appropriation  of  salvation  by  faith, 
458 — 466  ;  the  new  life  proceeding  from 
faith,  467 — 170;  the  prmciples  of  the 
new  life.  Faith,  Love,  Hope,  471 — 4S2; 
special  Christian  virtues  proceeding 
from  these  principles,  483 — 4SS  ;  tlie 
Church  and  the  Sacraments  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper,  489—498  ; 
the  kingdom  of  God:  its  idea  and  ex- 
tent, 499 — 509;  the  opposition  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  the  kingdom  of 
evil,  509—513;  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  till  its  final  comple- 
tion, 514 — 522;  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death,  522—528;  the  end  of  the 
mediatorial  kingdom,  and  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  £29 — 531. 

Pentecost,  the  origin  of  this  feast,  i.  5  ; 
the  outpouring  of  the  HolySpirit  during 
its  celebration,  2 — 20. 

Peregrinus  Prnteus,  his  voluntary  mar- 
tyrdom, ii.  213. 

Perfection,  Christian,  ii.  45. 

Petalum,  or  golden  front-plate,  worn  by 
John,  i.  387  ;  ii.  159. 

Peter,  the  apostle,  his  parentage,  i.  368 ; 
character,  3()9;  call  to  the  apostlesliip, 
370;  a  married  man,  381;  discourse 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  18;  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  44;  visits  the 
churches  founded  at  Lydda,  Joppa, 
and  Caesarea  Stratonis,  66;  his  Jewish 
prejudices,  66;  his  visinn  at  Joppa, 
72;  his  interview  with  Cornelius,  74; 
reprimanded  by  Paul,  211 ;  his  labours 
in  propagating  the  gospel,  372 ;  his 
First  Epistle,  374;  ii.  155;  on  the 
canonicity  of  his  Second  Epistle,  i.  376 ; 
martyrdom,  377  :  on  the  tradition  of 
his  visit  to  Rome,  378  ;  ii.  155  ;  and  of 
his  wife's  martyrdom,  i.  382;  pre- 
eminently the  aposile  of  the  circum- 
cision, ii.  110. 

Pharaoh  a  warning  to  the  Jews,  i.  519. 

Philemon,  overseer  of  the  church  at 
ColossSE,  i.  315. 

Philip,  the  deacon,  his  preaching  and 
miracles  at  Samaria,  i.  59 ;  visits  Ethi- 
opia, 04. 

Philippi,  the  church  there  visited  by 
Paul,  i.  175—179,  295. 

Philippian  jailor,  his  conversion  by  Paul, 
i.  178. 

Philo,  on  the  power  of  the  Logos,  ii.  14. 

Phoebe,  deaconess  at  Cenchraea,  i.  279. 

Polytheism,  its  character,  i.  191. 

Praxeas,  his  doctrinal  views,  i.  283;  ii. 
518;  Tertullian's  controversies  with 
him,  520. 


Prayer,  tlie  canonical  hours,  ii   S22. 
Presbyters,  or  eide  p,  their  apj ointment, 

i.  30,  3..,  144. 
Proculu.s,  a  Chr  stian  slave,  li.  2C5. 
Proculus,   a  zealous  ad\ocate  of  Mon- 

tanism,  ii.  4SS. 
Prophets  in  the  eary  Church,  their  gifti 

and  offices,  i.  ;S.  133. 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  i.  68, 122. 

Resurrection,  opponents  of  the  doctrine 
in  the  Corinthian  Church,  i.  230,  523  ; 
the  doctrine  denied  by  the  Gnostics, 
ii.  478,  483  ;  analogies  in  nature  for 
this  doctrine,  485. 

Romans,  Epistle  to  the,  on  the  canon- 
icity of  the  last  two  chapters,  i.  26.i, 
279;  summary  of  its  leading  topics, 
283 — 292;  chap.  ix.  expounded,  516. 

Rome,  the  Church  of,  its  earliest  mem- 
bers, i.  279;  Paul's  inteniion  to  visit 
them,  265,  279;  the  Pauline  doctrine 
originally  professed  there,  283 ;  Paul's 
epistle  to  them,  279—292;  caOled 
Babylon,  by  Peter,  373;  and  in  the 
Apocaly])se,  381 ;  ii.  155 ;  on  Peter  and 
Paul's  martyrdom  at  Rome,  i.  379. 

Sacramental  principle  developed  in  John, 
i.  S87:  by  Tertullian,  ii.  271. 

Saddiiceeism  described,  i.  251. 

Samaria,  introduction  of  the  gospel  inta 
i.57. 

Satan,  the  representative  of  falsehood, 
ii.  29;  his  personality,  30. 

Schneider,  Neander's  coadjutor,  ii.  198. 

Schools,  heathen,  on  Christian  youths 
attending  them,  ii.  230. 

Scriptures,  their  use  by  the  laity  as  the 
only  rule  of  life,  ii.  224. 

Sergius  Paulus,  his  conversion,  i.  107. 

Severus,  emperor,  the  celebration  of  his 
victories  occasioned  Tertullian  to 
write  his  De  Spectactilis,  ii.  214;  his 
persecuting  edict,  2G4. 

Shepherd  of  Henna-,  i.  282. 

Sicarii,  notorious  assassins,  i.  297. 

Silas,  or  Silvanus,  Paul's  fellow-labourer, 
i.  123,  170,  ;-.74,  382;  the  bearer  of 
Peter's  fir.st  epis-tle,  375. 

Simon  the  sorcerer,  his  character,  i.  58— 
64;  his  disputation  with  Peter,  •'581. 

Simonianism,  its  pantheistic  tendency, 
i.  25. 

Slavery  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  i. 
262;   ii.  132. 

Soul,  its  state  after  death  till  the  resur- 
rection, i.  524  -  531  ;  a  witness  of  the 
existence  of  God,  ii.  260 1  its  religious 
consciousne.'-s,  2G1  ;  Tertullian's  work 
on  the  sou',  460. 

Spam,  Paul's  visit  into,  i.  333,  338,  344 

Stephen,  the  prolo  martyr,  i.  48—56;  ii. 
73—79,  88. 

Stoic  philosophers  at  Athens,  i.  187. 

Sunday,  origin  of  its  religious  obgervancfr 
i.  159:  how  celebrated,  ii.  321. 
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Teachers  (a,5aj<uXoO.  their  office,  i.  133; 
maintained  by  the  Church,  152. 

TertuUian,  the  iniiiortant  place  occupied 
by  him  in  the  Western  Church,  ii.  105, 
199;  his  relaiion  to  Montanism,  201, 
207,  215,  233;  biographical  notice  of 
him,  202  ;  presbyter  at  Carthage,  204  ; 
his  logical  and  dialectic  dexterity,  206; 
his  writings  before  he  joined  the  Mon- 
tanists,  20S;  Ad  Martyres,  208—213; 
De  SpectacuUs,  214 — 223;  his  exami- 
nation of  the  apologies  made  by  Chris- 
tians for  attending  the  public  shows, 
218;  Deldololatria,22i—2i0;  onimage 
worship,  227 ;  astrology,  a  forbidden 
art,  229  ;  on  heathen  scliools,  230  ;  the 
dangers  of  commerce,  231  ;  and  of 
Christians  accepting  magisterial  offices, 
232  ;  as  well  as  the  military  profession, 
235,  276 ;  opposes  the  observance  of 
heathen  festivals,  230  ;  his  two  books. 
Ad  Nationes,  241;  Apologeticus,  ib.; 
his  argument  for  the  existence  of'one 
God,  256  ;  De  Tcstimonio  AnimcB,  259. 
Tertullian's  Treatises  after  he  became 
a  RIontanist :  De  Corona  Militis,  266  ; 
appeals  to  tradition  against  the  use  of 
garlands,  267;  De  Ptiija  in  Persecu- 
tione,  282  ;  Contra  Gnosticos  Scorpiace, 
293;  Ad  Scapulam,  2\)5.  His  writings 
relating  to  Christian  life  and  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  :  De  Patientia,  300;  De 
Oratione,  310;  De  Baptismo,  325  ;  De 
Pccnifentia,  339  ;  Ad  Uxorcm,  350  ; 
De  Cultu  Feminaruvi,  358  ;  Montanist 
writings  :  De  Exhortatione  Caslitatis, 
362;  De  Monogamia,  375;  De  Pudi- 
citia,  390  ;  De  Jejuniis  adversus  Psy- 
chicos,  406;  De  Viryinibus  Velandis, 
418;  De  Pallio,  423.  His  dogmatic 
and  dogmatic-controversial  treatises: 
Prescriptin  adversus  HcBreticos,  425  ; 
Adversus HeTmogenem,ii&;  DeAnima, 


460 ;  De  Carne  Chrisii,  472  ;  treatise 
against  the  V<:lentinians,  iS6  ;  his 
polemical  controversies  with  Marcion, 
48s ;  his  disputes  with  the  Patripas- 
sians,  510;  Adversus  JudcBos.  530. 

Tertyllianus,  or  Tertullianus,  a  Roman 
jurist,  ii.  202. 

Thessalonica,  the  Church  there  visited 
by  Paul  and  Silas,  i.  179;  Paul's  first 
epistle  to  this  Church,  202 :  his  secjond, 
204. 

Theudas's  sedition,  i.  47. 

Timothy,  Paul's  fellow-labourer,  i.  170; 
his  Mission  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
266;  ii.  133;  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to 
him,  333,  344  ;  on  the  canonicity  of  his 
First  Epistle,  338 ;  his  release  from 
confinement,  347. 

Titus,  his  circumcision  opposed  by  Paul, 
i.  116;  ii.  119;  who  chooses  him  as  a 
fellow-labourer,  i.  266  ;  is  the  bearer 
of  an  epistle  from  Paul  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, 270,  277;  left  at  Crete  by  Paul, 
i.  341  ;  epistle  to  him,  342—344. 

Tongues,  supernatural  gift  of,  on  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  i.  8—20  ;  ii.  58—64. 

Tradition,  its  true  use  and  abuse,  ii.  268; 
its  true  and  false  elements,  270. 

Trinity,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine,  wor- 
shipping the  Father  through  the  Son, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  ii.  56. 

Tychicus,  a  missionary  assistant  of  Paul, 
i.  328. 

Tyrannus,  the  rhetorician,  i.  216. 

Valentinian  doctrines,  ii.  488;   opposed 

by  TertuUian,  486. 
Veracity,  the  duty  of,  ii.  25. 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  ii.  518. 
Virtues,  the  cardinal,  i.  488. 

Zeus,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Lystra,  i.  US 
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ists.   Portraits.    In  3  vols. 
■  Bestoration  of  the  Monarchy, 

with  Index.    Portrait*.    In  4  vols. 

. French  Bevolution  of  1848, 

with  a  fine  trontitpiece. 
Lamb's  (Charles)  Ella  and  Eliana. 

Complete  Kditinn. 

Dramatic  Poets  of  the  Time 

of  Elizabeth  ,■  inclnding  hla  Selections  from 
the  tJarrick  Plays. 

■ Memorials   and  Letters  of. 

New  Edition  reviseii  and  enlarged. 

Lanzi's  History  of  Fainting.  Trans- 
lated by  RoscoE.    Portrait!.    In  I  vols. 

Lappenberg's  Anglo-Saxon   Kings. 

2  vols. 

Lessing's  Dramatic  Works.  Com- 
plete, with  Memcir  by  ftELEU  Zimmebn, 
Portrait.    2  vols. 

— Laokoon.  (ByBE.sSLEY)  Haro- 

bnrg  Dramatic    Notes,  Representation  of 
Death  (by  Miss  Zimmebn),  Frontispiece.    " 
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!k>cke'e   Philosophical  Works,  con- 
taining an  Essay  on  the  Hnman  Under- 
•  standing,  &c.,  with  Notes  and  Xnrlex  by 
.T.  A   St  John.     Portrait.    In  2  vols. 

Locke's  Life  and  Letters,  with  Sz- 

u-acns  from  his  Common-Place  Bootee,  by 
Lord  KlKO. 

Luther's  Table  Talk.  Translated  by 
WliIJAlt  Hazlitt.       Pnrtrait. 

Hachiavelli's  History  of  Florence, 

The  Prince,  and  other  Works      Portrait. 

Martineau's,    Harriet,    History    of 

England,  from  1800-15. 
' History  of  the  Peace,  from 

1815-1846.     4  vols. 

Menzel's  History  of  GFermanj.    For- 

traiti.    In  3  vols. 
Sfichelet's  Life  of  Luther.  Translated 

by  WlLLIA-M  Hazlitt. 

•  French  Bevolution,  with  In- 

dex.    Froniitviect. 
Mignet'e   Trench    Bevolution'  from 

1789  to  1814.    P<yrtraU. 

Milton's  Prose  Works,  with  Index. 

Portraitt.     In  8  vols. 

Mitford's  (Mary  B.)  Our  Village  Im- 
proved Kd..  complete.    TlUittrnted.  2  vis. 

Moliere's  Dramatic  Works.  Ti-ans- 
lated  by  C.  H  Wall.  In  3  vols.   Portrait. 

Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  the  Laws. 
A  new  Edition  revised  and  corrected. 
2  vols.    Portrait. 

STeander's  Church  History.  Trans- 
lated :  with  G<^ne^al  Index.    In  10  vols. 

■■  Life  of  Christ.     Translatr-d. 

— —-—  First  Planting  of  Christi- 
anity, and  Antignostikna.  Trimslstted.  In 
■3  "ols. 

^.'  History  of  Christian  Dogm&i. 
Transiatec;.    In  2  vols. 

•»<— —  Christian  Life  in  the  Early 
and  Middle  Ages,  Including  his  '  Light  in 
Dark  Haces.'    Translated. 

Ockley'i  History  of  the  Saracens 

l-cevised  and  completed.    Portrait. 
Percy's  Beliques  of  Ancient  English 

Poetry.   Reprinted  from  the  Original  Edl- 

aon  Edited  by  J.  V.  Peichabd.     i  vol*. 

Philin  de  Comminea,  Memoirs    of 

containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XL  ana 
Charles  VIIL,  and  of  Charieg  the  Bold, 
Ooke  of  Borgticdy.  To  which  Is  added. 
The  Scandalous  Chronicle,  or  Secret 
History  of  Lnnln  XL     /'onraits.  2  vols. 

Plutarch's  Lives.     By  G.  Long  and 

A.  Stewart.    4  Vols. 
Poetry  of  America.     Selections  from 

loo  American   Poets,  from    1776 — 1876. 

Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton.     Portrait. 


SOEN'S  VABIOUS  LIBRARIES. 


Banke's  History  of  the  Popes.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  F03TEB.    In  3  vola. 

Servia  and  the  Servian  Ba- 

volntloa. 

Beynoldj'    (Sir     Joshoa)     Literary 

Works.    Portrait.    In  2  vola. 
Bichter    (Jean  Faol    Fr.)     Levana 

and  Autobiography.     With  Memoir. 

-  Flower,  Frait,  and  Thorn 
Pieces.    A  Novel. 

BoBCoe's  Life  and  Pontificate  of 
Leo  X.,  with  the  Ctopyrlght  Notes,  and  sm 
Index.    Portraits.    In  2  vols. 

~  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 

with  the  Copyright  Noten,  &c.    Portrait. 
Bnssia,  History  of,  by  Waltsss  K, 

Kbllt.    Portraits.    In  3  vols. 
ScMller'i  Works.      Translated    into 
r  Engligh.    In  6  volB. 

Vol.  1.  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  Bevolt 

of  the  Netberlskndg. 
Vol.  2.  Contimtatiort    i/   the    Revolt 
ol    the    Netherlands;    Wallensteln's 
Camp ;  the  Plccolomini ;  the  Death 
of  Wallenstetn;  and  WUllam  TeU. 
Voi.  3.  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart,  Maid 

of  Orleans,  and  Bride  of  Mossina. 
VoL  4.  The  Robbers,  Fiesco,  Lova  and 

Intrlgne,  and  the  Ghost.Seer. 
Vol.  6.  Poems.     Translated  by  Eboab 

BOWRIKQ,  C.B. 

Vol.  6.  Philosophical  letters  and  JEa- 
thetical  Essays. 

Correspondence  with  Goethe, 

translated  by  L.  Doea  Schmitz.    2  vols. 

SchlegePs  Philosophy  of  Life  and 
of  Langnage,  translated  by  A.  J.  W.  Mob* 

BISOH. 

.  History  of  Literatare,  An- 

dent  and  Modem. 

Schle gel's  Philosophy   of  History. 

Xrauttjated  by  J.  B.  Bobsetson.  Portrait. 


Schlegel's      Dramatic      Literatare. 

Trausiated.    Portrait. 

Modern  History. 

jEsthetic  and  MiBcellaneons 

Works. 

Schumann  (Robt.)  His  Life  and 
Works,  liy  August  Heissmax.  Trans- 
lated by  A.  L.  Alger. 

Sheridan's    Oramatio    Works    uid 

Life.     Portrait. 

Sismondi's  Literature  of  the  Sonth 

of  Europe.    Translated  by  Roscoe.    For- 
iraitt.    In  2  vols. 
Smith's  (Adam)  Theory  of  the  Moral 

Sentiments ;  with  his  Essay  on  the  PHrel 
Formation  of  Languages. 

Smyth's     (Professor)    Lectures    on 

Modem  EUstory.    In  2  vols. 
■~— —  Lectures  on  the  French  Be- 

▼olntlon.    In  3  vols. 
Storm's  Morning  Commtmlngs  with 

Gk>d,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for  Eveffj 

Day  in  the  Year. 
Solly,  Memoirs  of  the  Soke  of,  Prime 

Minister  to  Henry  the  Great     Portraitt. 

to  4  vol*. 
Taylor's  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy  Living 

and  Dying,     Portrait. 
Thierry's  Conquest  of  England  by 

the  Normans.     Translated  bj  William 

Hazlttt.    Portrait.    In  2  vols 
Ulrici  (Dr.)  Shakespeare's  Dramatic 

Art.  Translated  by  L.  D.  Schmitz.  2  vols. 
Vasari's    Lives    of    the     Painters, 

Sculptors,  and  Aichlteots.    TnusUted  by 

Mrs.  FosiEB.    E  vola 
Wesley's  (John)  Life.     By  Robeet 

SouTHEY.     New  and  Complete  Edition. 
Doable  volnme.     With,  Portrait.    B«. 

Wheatley  on  the  Sook  of  Common 

Prayer.    Frontitpiect, 


HISTORICAL  LIBRARY. 

21  Vol*,  at  6«.  ioch. 


Svelyn's  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

lUMttriUti  wth  numerotti  Portraitt,  cfcc. 
In  4  vols. 

Pepys'  Diary   and  Correspondence. 

Edited  by  Lord  BaAyBEOOKE.  With  Notes. 
Important  Additions,  including  nnmerong 
Letters,  niustrated  with,  many  Portraits. 
In  4  vola. 

Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Beign  of  the 

Stnarta,  Inclnding  the  Protectorate.  With 
Gieneral  Index.  Vpwas^  of  40  Portraits. 
In  3  vols. 


Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 
•nd  their  Adherents.    6  Portraits. 

Nogent's  (Lord)  Memorials  of 
Hampden,  hia  Party,  and  Times.  19 
Portraits. 

Strickland's  (Agues)  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England,  from  be  Nonuac 
Oouqnest.  From  olBclal  records  and 
sathentio  docnments,  private  and  public 
Revised  Edition.    In  6  vols. 

Life  of  Mary  Qoeen  of  Scots. 


a  vols. 
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COLLEGIATE    SERIES. 


10  Vols,  at  6s.  each. 


Carlyle's  Dante.  Tlie  Inferno.  Trans- 
lation. Text  and  Notes.  Second  Edition. 
Portrait. 

Dante.      The  Purgatorio.     By   S. 

1>0GDALE. 

Dobree's    Adversaria.       By    Prof. 

Wagner.    2  vols.  ^ 

Donaldson's  Theatre  of  the  Greeks. 

illnstrated    with    Lltbographa    and    nn- 
tuerotia  Woodcnts, 

Keightley's     Classical    Mythology. 

New    Edition.        Revised     by.    Dr.     L. 
SoHMiTz.    With  12  plates. 


Herodotns,  Tomer's  (Dawson    W. 

Notes  to.    Wtib  Map.  bo. 

Herodotus,  Wheeler's  Analysis  and 

Snmniary  of. 

Thticydidee,  Wheeler's  Analysis  of. 

New  Testament  (The)  in  Greek, 
Giiesbach't  Text,  with  the  readings  ot 
Mill  and  Schols.  PkraUel  Refereoces, 
a  Orltical  Introdnctlon  and  Chronological 
fables.  ?Uk  fac-HmQt*  qf  Oreek  MSS. 
St.  ed. ;  or  with  Lezloon.  5s.  Lexicon 
Separately.    2s. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

IG   Toli.  at  6s.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise. 


Bacon's  HoYnm  Organnm  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  Complete,  witi 
Notes,  hy  .T.  nwveir    M  .> 

Bas's  Manual  of  the  History  Philo- 
sophj'.    By  K.  Belfout  Bax. 

Comte'8  PnuoBophy  ot  tne  Sciencod. 

By  G.  H.  LswTEa 
Draper  (J.  W.)    A  History  of  the 

intellectual  Development  of  Europe.  By 
John  William  Drapkb,  M.  D.,  LL.D.  A 
New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  by  the 
Author.     La  2  vols. 

Hegel's  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 

ol  History.  TransUted  b;  J.  Sibbes.  01  A. 


Kant's  Critique  of    Fore    Beaton. 

Translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Meikuuohk 

— —   Prolegomena  and  Metaphy- 
sical Foundations.    E.  B.  Bax. 

Logic;  or,  the  Science  of  Infererce. 

A  Popular  Manual.    By  J.  Dsvkt. 

Miller's  (Professor)  History  Phiiosc- 

Bhicall"  cnT>fililpr«<1    Tn  4  vol>    3»  Bf*.  «("■►'. 

Spinoza's  Chief  Works.     By  R.  H.  M. 

Elwes.     2  vuls. 

Tennemann's  Manual  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy.  Contlnnedby  J.B.IVIobeu, 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY. 

16  Volt,  at  61.  each,  excipting  those  marked  otherwise. 


Bleek  (P.)    An  Introduction  to  the 

Old  Testamen'.  Trans,  by  G.  H.  Vek- 
ABLFa,  ai.d  Rev.  E.  Venaeles,  Canon 
of  Lincoln.     2  vols. 

Chillingworth's    Beligion    of    Pro- 
testants.  3«.  64. 

Eaeebius'    Ecclesiastical     History. 

With  Notea. 
Eardwick's  History  of  the  Articles 

of  Religion.  "With  Documents  from  a.d. 
1636  to  a.d.  161f ,  and  Illnstratlons  from 
Contemporary  SourceB.  I'v-^vised  by  Rev. 
F.  Pboctbk. 

Henry's  (Matthew)  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms.    Nuinerou,*  lUuttrationt. 


Pearson  on  the  Creed.  New  Edition. 
With  Analysis  and  Notes. 

Philo  JudSBUS,  Works  of ;  the  con- 
temporary of  Josephns.  Translated  by 
C.  D.  Yonge.     In  4  vols. 

Socrates'  Ecclesiastical  History,  in 

conttauatlon  of  Euseblns.    With  the  Notes 
of  Valeslns. 

Sozomen'i  Ecclesiastical  History, 
irom  A.D.  324-440  :  uid  the  Ecclesiafitical 
History  of  Philoatorgins. 

Theodoret  and  Eragrins.  Ecclesias- 
tical Histories,  from  kj>.  333  to  a.d.  427 
and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  644. 

Wieseler's  Chronological  Synopsis  of 
the  Four  Gospels.  Translated  by  Cakoh 
Venables.    New  Edition,  revised. 


BO  EN'S  VABI0U8  LIB  BABIES. 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 

36  Tolt.  at  5t.  each. 


Bede'i  EcclesiaBtieal  History,  and 

the  ijiglo-Sazon  Chronicle. 

BoethioB'i  ConBolation  of  PMloso- 

pby.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  with  the  A..  S. 
Metres,  and  vu  EnglUh  TranslAtloa,  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Fox. 

Brand's  Fopnlar  Antiquities  of  Ei^- 
land,  Scotland,  uid  Ireland.  By  Sir  EIjdtbt 
Ellib.    In  3  vola. 

Chronicles  of  the  Cnuaders.  Richard 
of  Devizes,  GkoSrey  de  Ylnsaol,  Lord  de 
Jolnville. 

Dyer's    British    Popular    Customs, 

Present  and  fast.  An  Account  of  the 
various  Games  and  Customs  associated 
with  different  days  of  the  year.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  F.  TmsELTON  Dykk,  M.A.  With 
Index. 

Early  Travels  in  Palestine.    Willi- 

bald,  Ssewolf,  Benjamin  of  TndelA,  Man- 
devUle,  La  Brocqniere,  and  Manndrell'; 
all  nnabridged.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Wright. 
Ellis's  Early  English  Metrical  Bo- 
mancea.    Revised  by  J.  0.  Haluwell. 

Florence  of  Worcester's  Chronicle, 

with  the  Two  Oonttnoations  :  comprising 
Annals  of  English  History  to  the  Reign  ot 
Edward  I. 

6esta  Bomanortuu,  Edited  by  Wtn- 
NABO  Hooper,  SJk.. 

Oiraldns     Cambrensis'     Historical 

Works :  Topography  of  Ireland ;  History 
of  the  Conqnefit  of  Ireland;  Itinerary 
through  Wales ;  and  Description  of  Walea. 
With  Index.    Edited  by  THoe.  Wbiqht. 

Henry  of  Hontingdon's  History  of 

the  English,  from  the  Roman  Invasion  to 
Henry  II. ;  vTltb  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen, 
&c. 

Ingnlph's  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of 

Croyland,  with  the  Continuations  by  Peter 
of  Blola  and  other  Writers.  By  H.  T. 
Bilb;. 


Keightley's  Fairy  Mythology.  Fr<m- 

tiipUce  by  Cruikihank, 

Lepsins's  Letters  from  Egypt,  Ethio- 
pia, and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 

Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities.  By 
Bishop  Pbbot.  With  an  Abstract  of  tbi 
Eyrbiggia  Saga,  by  Sir  Waltkb  Soon. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Blaokwell. 

Marco  Polo's  Travels.     The  Trans- 
lation of  Marsden.     Edited  by  Thomas 
Wright. 
Matthew  Faris's  Chronicle.  In  5  vols. 
First  Section  :    Roger  of  Wendover'i 
Flowers  of  English  History,  from  ths 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  A.D.  1335. 
Translated  by  Dr.  Giles.    In  3  vols. 
SxcoND  Section  :   From  13S6  to  1378. 
With  Index  to  the  entire  Work.    In 
3  vols. 

Matthew  of  Westminster's  Flowers 

of  HUtory,  especially  snch  as  relate  to  the 
affairs  of  Britain ;  to  a.d.  1307.  Trtjulated 
by  C.  D.  YoNOE.     In  3  vols. 

Ordericus  Vitalis'  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  England  and  Normandy.  Trans- 
lated with  Notes,  by  T.  Forbsteb,  JL^ 
In  4  vols. 

Pauli's  (Dr.  B.)  Life  of  Alfred  the 

Great.  Translated  from  the  German.  To 
which  Is  appended  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  Crosins,  with  a  literal  Transla- 
tion, and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and 
Glossary. 

Boger  De  Hoveden's  Annals  of  Eng- 
lish History ;  from  a.d.  733  to  A.D.  1301. 
Edited  by  H.  T.  Rrure.    In  2  vols. 

Six  Old  English  Chronicles,  vii.  :i— 

Asser's  Life  of  Alfred,  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Ethelwerd,  GUdas,  Nennlus,  Geoffrey 
of  Monmonth,  snd  Richard  of  Olien- 
cester. 

William  of  Malmesbtiry's  Chronicle 

of  the  Kings  of  EngUmd.    Translated  by 

Sharp  K. 
Tale-Tide  Stories.     A  Collection  of 

Scandinavian  Tales  and  Traditions.  Edited 

by  B.  Thorpe. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 

85   VoU.  at  6s.  each,  excepting  thoK  marked  otherwise. 

Allen's  Battles  of  the  British  Havy. 

Revised    and    enlarged,     ifumerota  fin* 


PortraiU.    In  2  vols. 

Andersen's    Danish    Legends    and 

Fairy  Talee.  With  many  Tales  not  In  any 
other  °dltlon.  Translated  by  CABOLin 
Pbachey.    130  Wood  Sngravingt. 


Ariosto's  Orlando  Fnrioso.  In  Eng- 
lish Verse.  By  W.  S.  Koei.  TmIim  fini 
Engravingt.    In  3  vols. 

Bechstein's  Cage  and  Chamber  Birds* 

Inclndlng   Sweet's   Warblers.     Enlarged 
edition.    NumeroM  pUUet. 

%•  All  other  editions  are  abridged. 
With  the  piatet  coloured.     It.  6d. 
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Boaoaii'*  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces. 

New  KdiUon,  revised  and  considerably 
enlarged,  both  tn  matter  and  Plates. 
Vptoard*  qf  300  Engravingt 

Butler's  Hudibras.  With  VarioniiE 
Notes,  •  Biography,  and  k  Qenerai  Index. 
Edited  by  Hisnet  Q.  Bohm.  Thirty  beau- 
tiful lUmtrationt. 

tu  ;    or,  ptrthe^'  illustrated  with 

62  OtitliTit  Portrait*.     In  a  vola.     10», 

Cattermole'B  Evenings  at   Haddon 

HalL    34  eaiqtiitite  Unyravinga  on  Stul, 
from  design*  by  himself  the  Letterpresi 
by  the  Babonsss  Dk  Cajbabella. 
China,   Pictorial,   Descriptive,   and 

HlBtorlcal,  with  some  Account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese,  Siam,  and  Anam.  Nearly 
100  Uliutratumi. 

Craik  B  (Q.  L.)  Porstdt  of  Knowledge 

under  DiflScnltiea,  illustrated  by  Anec- 
dotes and  Memoirs.  Kevlsed  Edition. 
VUk  nrnneronu  Portraitt 

Crnikshank's  Three  Cooroes  and  a 

Uesseii.  A  Series  of  Tales,  with  BO  iw- 
Wiorow  jUustfationf  hv  '^ruikxhonk. 

Punch  and  Judy.     With  24 

Illustrations.  5s.  With  Coloured  Plates. 
Is.  6d. 

Daxite.  Translated  by  I.C. WHi&m .  M.  A. 
i'^ewEditioEiCarefnUji  revised.  Porbraa  (w»<i 
Si  XUuzbrations  on  ?:;««*,  ifter  Flaaman 

Bidron's  History  of  Christian  Art 

in  the  Middle  Agea.     From  the  French, 
Upwards  of  IS"  outline  Engramngt. 
Vol.   2.    Compiled    from    the  author's 

literary  remains  and  other  sources, 

by  ?.Iakgarkt  M.  Stokes. 
D/er  (T.  H. )  Tne  History  of  Pompeii ; 
with  an  Itinerary  for  Visitorf,  lt.dlted 
by  T.  H.  Dteb.  LL.D.  WiUi  nearlj/  300 
Wood  i-ngravinys,  a  1-arot  Map,  and  a 
Plan  of  thelForuTii.    Ts.  6d. 

City  of  Eome  :    Its  History 

and  Monuments.     iS^ew  iMition,  revised. 

Gil  Bias,   fhe  Adventures  ot.    24 

Sngraviyigs  on  Sted.  o,fter^  Sinirkc,  and 
10  Stchingt  63/  Qtorge  Oniikihank,      6<. 

Grimms  Gammer  Qrethel ;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Taloa  and  Popnla:  Stories. 
Translated  by  Edoab  Tasiob.  Numerous 
WoodauU  by  Cniikshank.    3a.  Sd. 

Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,  and  Bible 
Gnta.  Upvjca-dt  of  I60  lubjKU,  beaitti- 
fully  engraeed  in  fac-simiU.,  with  Intro- 
duction «nd  Descriptions  by  the  late 
Frakcbs  Donoi  and  Dr.  1.  F,  Dibdih. 
2  vola.  in  1.     7c.  6d. 

Sowitt's  (Mary)  Pictorial  Calendar 

of  the  Seasons.  Emlxidying  the  whole  0! 
Aiken's  Calendar  of  Nature.  Vpwardt  of 
100  Swjravingi. 


India,   Pictorial,   Descriptive,    and 

Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  Up- 
viardt  of  100  jme  Engraving t  on  Wood, 
and  a  Map. 

Jesse's  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  large  additions.  Jfuinerotn  Jlnt 
Woodcuit  c^fter  Barvey,  Sevic^,  and  other*. 

——— ;  or>  with  the  addition  0/  34 
highly-Jinithed  Steel  Engraving*.   It.  ed. 

King's  Natural  History  of  Precious 
Stones,  and  of  the  Precious  Metals.  With 
numerou*  XUTUtrations.    Price  6t. 

Natural   History    of   Gems 

or  Decorative  Stonea.  Fineiy  lUMttrated. 
6*. 

Kitto'B  Scripture  Lands  and  Biblical 

Atlas.  24  Maps,  beatiiifuUy  engraved  on 
Steel,  with  a  Consulting  Indez. 
— — ^— ;  w^h  the  maps  coloured,  7«.  6d. 

Erummacher's  Parables.  Translated 
frisira  the  German,  Forty  lUuttrationi  by 
Clayton,  engraved  by  Dc^ziel. 

Lindsay's  iLord)  Letters  on  Egypt, 

Edona,  an^  the  Holy  Land.  New  Edition 
enlarged.  Thirty-sits  beautiful  Engrav- 
ings, and  7  Maps. 

Lodge's  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Per- 

Konages  of  Great  Britain,  witj)  Memoira. 
Tiao  Hundred  and  Forty  Portraits,  en- 
graved on  Sttel.    8  vols, 

dongfellow^s       Poetical       Works. 

Ttuenty-four  page  Engravings,  by  SirJegt 
Fatter  and  others,  and  a  Portrait. 

•^— — :  or,withoutillustrations,'^s,Sd. 
I  Prose  Works.  16  pa-^e  En- 
gravings by  Birket  Foster,  <tc. 

Loudon's  TMrs.)  Entertaining  Natnr- 
sllst.  Revised  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  Fii.S 
With  nearly  600  Woodcuts. 

tfarryat's  Masterman  Beady;  or, 
The  Wreck  of  the  Padflo.  93  Woodcutt. 
St.  6d. 

Poor  Jack,     \vith   16  /Z7w»- 

trations,  after  Design*  by  O.  StarifielA, 
R.A.    3*.  6d. 

— Mission ;  or,  Scenes  in  Af- 
rica. (Written  for  Young  People.)  IliM- 
trated  by  OObert  and  Val^tl.  3*.  ed. 

Pirate ;  and  ¥hree  Cutters. 

New  Edition,  with  c  M«molT  of  the 
Author.  With  8  Sted  Ertgravings,  from 
ihratoingt  by  0.  Stanfudd.  R.A.    3s  6d. 

Privateers  -  Man  One  Hun- 
dred Years  Ago.  Eight  Engravingi  on 
Sted.  after  Stothard.   3s.  6d. 

——^  Settlers  in  Canada.  New 
Edition.  Ten  fine  Engraving*  by  Gilbert 
and  OalMiel.  3s.  6d.  - . '  - 


BOHN'S  VAEI0U8  MBBABIE8. 


Hazwell'i  Victories  of  WellingtoB 

and  the  Britlsb  Arml'sa.  Sted  Ep^avings,. 

Kichael  Angelo  and  Baphael,  their 
Lives  *nd  Works  By  Duppa  and  ^tJA- 
iREMBSK  DB  QuiKOT.  WUk  13  Enyravingi 
on  SUeL 

ICiller*!  History  of  the  iLnglo-Saz- 
one.  Written  In  a  popnl&r  Bty^e,  ou  tho 
baala  o!  Sharon  Turner.  Portrait  of 
Alfrtd,  Map  of  Samn  Britain,  and  12 
elahoratt  Engravingt  on  Steel. 

Kilto&'s  Poetical  Works.  With  u 
Memoir  by  iAssyss  Montqomeby,  Todd's 
Verbal  Index  to  all  the  Poems,  and  E.U" 
plouatory  Notes.  With  120  Engravingt 
by  Thatnpton  and  otheri,  from  DroMmtgi 
by  W.  Sarvey.  3  vola. 
Vol.  1.  FaradlB^:  Lost,   complete,  viHt 

Memoir,  Notes,  and  Index. 
VoL  3.   Paradise  Regained,   and  ottar 
Poems,  with  Verbal  Index  to  all  the 
Poems. 

aindie's  British  Birds.  ReTised  by 
W.  C.  L.  Maboth.  iiifty-tuio  Stgwa  an& 
%  Plata  of  Mggs.    In  a  vola. 

'■  ;  or,  xoitk  (he  plates  aolourea, 

li.  6d.  per  vol. 

Naval  and  Military  Heroes  of  Great 
Britain ;  or,  Calendar  of  Victory.  Being  n 
Kecord  of  British  Valonr  and  Conqaeet 
by  Sea  and  Land,  on  every  da>-  in  tho 
year,  from  t.he  time  of  William  the 
Conqaeror  to  the  Battle  of  Inkenuium, 
By  M^or  Johns,  R.M.,  and  Lieutenant 
P.  H.  NiooLAS,  RJ«.  Tv>enty-fot:r  Per- 
iiraitt.  8t. 

Hicolini'B  History  of  the  Jesuits: 

their  Origin,  Progreta,  Doctrines,  and  Ue 
signs,  fim  Portraitt  of  Loyola,  LainU, 
Xavier,  Borgia,  AeqtMviva,  Pire  ia  Chains, 
and  Pops  (fanganelH. 

Petrarch's  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems. 

Translated  Into  English  Verse.  By  variotiK 

hands.      With  a  Life  of   the  Poet,    by 

THOHAa  Cahpbull.    With  16  Engravingt. 

Pickering's  History  of  the  Races  of 

Mao,  with  an  Analytical  SynopslH  of  the 

Natural  History  of  Man.     By  Dr.  Hall, 

Xlluftrattd  by  nunteroue  Portrait*. 

I  :,oi[  ,iBiihthepiaies  :soioured,7a.6d^ 

•,•  An  exceilenc  Kdltlou  of  a  work  orl 

glnally  publisbeci  at  31.  St.  l^  the 

American  Wovemment. 

Pictorial  Handbook  of  Modem  Oeo- 

giaphy,  on  fi  Popular  Plan     3t.  M.   IlWa-^ 

irattd  by  IBO  Engravingt  and  61  Ma/pt.  t3. 

-  ;  or,  vntk  the  mapt  coloured, 

T».  (W. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.  Edited  by 
RoMRBT  Cabbctekbs.  NumovuM  ]Sn- 
grairr\'9.    3  vol*. 


Pope's  Homer's  Iliad.    With  Intro- 

uac  i'on  and  ISotea  by  J.  S.  WAisoar,  M.^. 
JUiS%raled  by  the  entire  Seriet  of  Ha»- 
mon'i  Detzgni,  beautifully  mgraved  by 
Motet  (if»  tf>{  full  8t».  rise). 
— Homer's    Odyssey,    Hymns, 

SiC,  by  other  translators,  including  Ch«P'> 
man,  and  LitroductioE  «jid  Notes  by  .J.  S. 
Watbon.  M.A.  Plamrnan't  Detigni  beaxi 
ttfully  engraved  by  Motet, 

Life,     Including  many  of  his 

Lottere.     By  Kobert  Gabbdthibs.    Ne'w 

Editlon,re\d8ed  4nrt  enlarged.  HUutraiiani. 

TKt  prcce^^ni.  6  vou.  frtake  as  complete 

and  eUgatU  edition  of  Popt't  Poetical 

Workt  ami  TVonstutiont  for  361. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  other  Ob- 
jects cf  Vortn  (a  (iulde  to  the  Knowledge 
of).  To  which  is  added  an  Engraved  Lie? 
of  Marks  and  Monograms.  By  HSHBT 
9.  BoHH.    SvimexoHt  Engravingt. 

— — ■ ;  or,  coloured.     lOa.  6d. 

Front's  (Father  Seliques.  Revised 
Edition.  Twenty-one  spirited  Etchingt 
by  Maclise.    5s. 

Recreations      in      Shooting.        iij 

"  Cbavkh."  New  Edition,  revised  anii 
enlarged.  63  Engravingt  oh  Wood,  after 
Baroey,  and  9  Engravingt  on  Steel,  cAie^* 
C^sr  A.  Cooper,  S-i. 

Bedding's  History  and  Descriptions 

of  Wines,  Ancient  and  Modem.     Twcni^ 

beautiful  Woodrvtt. 
Rennie's  Insect  Architecture,    ivev* 

Edition.     Eevlsed    by    the    Eav.  J.  &. 

Wood,  M.A. 
Robinson  Crusoe.     With  Illu8tration<< 

by  Stothabj)  and  Habvbst .  Tvjel'ae  Xteatitt 

fui  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  li  on  Wood. 
;  or,  without  the  Steel  illustra- 

tiont,  3i  6d. 

Some  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Edition,  lievised  by  the  Author. 
niuttrated  by  Si  Steei  Engravingt, 
3  vols. 
Sharpe's  History  of  Egypt,  from  the 
Earliest  limes  till  the  Conquest  by  the 
Arabs,  a.d.  640.  By  Samuel  Shabph. 
With  2  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts.  Sixth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    2  vols. 

Southsy's  Life  of  Nelson.        With 

Ad(^  ^lonal    Notes.     Hlmtratei  wttt  64 

Er^i'itvingt. 
StarllVug's   I, Miss)   Noble  Deeds    of 

Wc.7;en ;  or.  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 

(■on/.iude,  and  Virtnti.    ttiurteen  lUuttra- 

tiont. 
Siunn  and  Revett's  Antiquities  </ 

AUienB,  and  other  Mouumenta  of  (ireece. 

rHiittraUd  in  11  Stetl  Flate$,  and  iim> 

M«i»'>u(  Woodeuti. 
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Tales  of  the  Genii ;  or,  the  Delightful 

Lessons  of  Horam.    Numerotu  Woodcutt, 
and  8  Steel  Engravingt,  after  Stothard. 

Tasso'i  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Trans- 
lated Into  EngUflh  Spenserian  V^erse,  with 
•  Life  of  the  Anlhor.  By  J.  H.  WnrisH. 
Bight  Engravingt  cm  sUd,  and  34  on 
Wood,  by  Tkunton. 

Walker'i  Manly  Exercises.  Con- 
taining Skating,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shooting,  Sailing,  Rowing,  Swimming,  &o. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  "  Cbavmi." 
Forty-fovsr  Steel  Plate*,  emd  numeroui 
Woodcutt. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler.    Edited 

by   Edward   Jesbi,  Esq.      UpvKtrdi  of 
203  Sngraving*. 
>  ']  or,  mth  26  additional  page 

lUtuirationt  on  Steel,  It.  64. 


Walton's  Lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  &c. 

By  A.  H.  BuLLKX.  Mne  Meet  Plates  and 
numerous  Woodcuts. 

Wellington,  Life  of.  From  the  ma- 
terials of  Maxwell.  Sightem  Engnxvingt. 

Westropp's  Handbook  of  Archaeology 

New  Edition,  revised.     Numerout  Illui- 

tration*.    Is.  6d. 
White's    Natural    History  of    Sel- 

borne.    With  Notes  by  Sir  William  Jab- 

DiNB  and  Edwabd  jBssJt,  Esq.   lUuftrated 

by  40  Engravingt. 
'"  i  or,  with  the  plata  coloured. 

It.  6d. 
Toung,  The,  Lady's  Book.     A  Ma- 

nnal  of  Elegant  Recreations,  Arta,  Sciences, 
and  Accomplishments.    Twtlvt  Hundred 
Woodcut  nhittrationt,  and  lewroZ  Sn- 
gravingt  on  Steel.    It.  6d. 
;  or,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edget,  9«. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

95  Volt,  at  Sf.  each,  txeepting  thoti  marked  oth^vHtt. 


£schylu8   translated  into  English 

Verse  by  A.  Swanwick. 
.     Literally      iranslated      into 

i<:ngllBta  Pros?  by  an  Oxonian.    Sj.  id. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus.  History  of 
Home  from  Constant^n*  to  Valerm.  Trans- 
lated byC.  D.  YoNQK.B-A.  Dble.voL,7».6d. 

Antoninus.     The  Thoughts  of  the 

Emperor  Marcus  Anrellna.  Translated  by 
Qto.  LoNo,  M.A.    3f.  6d. 

Apuleins,  the  Oolden  Ass ;  Death  of 

Socrates ;  Florida ;  and  Discourse  on  Magic. 
To  which  U  added  a  Metrical  Version  of 
Cnpid  and  Psyche ;  and  Mra.  Tlgbe'» 
Psyche.  fVontitpiece, 
Aristophanes'  Comedies.  Literally 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Extracts  from 
Frere's  and  other  Metrical  Versions,  by 
W.  J.  HlOKIS.  3  volg. 
Vol.  1.   Achamlans,    Knights,    Clooda, 

Wasps,  Peace,  and  Birds. 
Vol.  a.   Lysistrata,  Thesmophorlazuaas, 
Frogs,  Eccleslaznsffi,  and  Plntos. 
Aristotle's  Ethics.     Literally   Trans- 
lated by  Archdeacon  Bbowitb,  late  Claeslca) 
Professor  of  King's  College. 

Politics    and    Economics 

Translated  by  E.  Waltobd,  M_A. 
■  Metaphysics.  Literally  Trans- 

lated, with  Notes,  Analysis,  Examination 
Qnestions,  and  index,  by  the  Rev.  Jobs 
H.  M'Mahok,  M.A.,  and  Sold  Medallist  to 
Metaphysics.  T.C.D. 

Aristotle's  History  of  Animals.  InTei 
Dooks.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  lodeT , 
by  BioHAso  Cbesswkll,  M JL 


Aristotle's    Organon;    or,    Logical 

UBCB.  With  Not«s,  <fco.  By  0.  F. Owkn,M.A. 
2  vols..  3«.  ed.  each. 

— —  Rhetoric  and  Poetics.  Lite- 
rally Translated,  with  Examination  Qnea- 
tlona  and  Notes,  by  an  Oxonian. 

Athenseus.  The  Deipnosophists ;  or, 
the  Baaqaet  of  the  Learned.  Translated 
by  C.  D.  YoKGB.  B.A     3  vol» 

Atlas  of  Classical  Geography. 
Tvierity-two  large  coloured  Mapt  aoora- 
ing  to  the  latert  auttwrititt  With  a. 
complete  Index  (accentuated),  giving 
the  latitude  and  longltade  of  every  place 
earned  In  the  Maps.  imp.Svo.  7i|6d. 

Caesar.  Complete.,  with  the  Alezan- 
drlan,  African,  and  Spanish  Wars.  Lite- 
rally Translated,  with  Notes. 

Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  the  Vigil  ( f 

Venna.  A  Literal  Prose  Translation.  To 
which  are  added  UTetrical  Versions  by 
Lamb,  G£Aji)obb,  and  others,  fnmtii' 
vieo* 
Cicero's  Orations.  Literally  Trans- 
lated by  C.  D.  YoNGi.  B-A.  In  4  vols. 
Vol.  1.    Contains  the  Orations  against 

Verres,  Ac.    Portrait. 
Vol  2.     Catiline,    Archlai,     Agrarian 

Law,  Rablrlaa,  Mnrena,  Sylla,  &c. 
Vol.  3.  Orations  for  his  House,  Planciu*, 

Sextlns,  CobUub,  Milo,  Llgarins,  &o. 
VoL  4.     Miscellaneous    Orations,    and 
Rhetorical  Workb ;  with  General  In- 
dex to  the  fonr  volnmea. 

on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 

Divination,  Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  Ac, 
Translated  by  0.  D.  Yohqb,  B.A.,  and 
F.  Babham. 


BOHN'B  VARIOUS  L1BBABIE8. 


Cicero's  Academics,  De  Finibas,  and 
ItiscuJan  Questions.  By  C.  D.  Yonqs, 
B.A.  With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  FhilO' 
Bopher. 

-  Offices,  Old  Age,  I^endship, 

Sclplo't  Dream,  Paradoxes,  4c.    Uterall; 
TranBlated,  by  B.  Ephonds.    3s.  S4. 

on  Oratory  and  Orators.  By 

J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Demosthenes'  Orations.    Translated, 
with  Notes,  by  0.  Rank  Kjcnnkdt.    In  t 
volnmes. 
Vol.  1.  The  Olynthlao,  Phlllpplo,  and 

other  Public  Orations.    3*.  6a. 
Vol.  a.  On  the  Crown  and  on  the  Em- 
bassy. 
Vol.  3.  Against  beptlaes,  MldlAi,  An- 

drotrton,  and  Arlatocratea. 
Vol.  4.  Private  and  other  Oratlona. 
VoL  6.  Mlscellaneons  Orations. 

Dictionary  of  Latin  Quotations.    I&- 

clndlng  Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms,  and  Phrases ;  and  a  Collection  ot 
above  600  Greek  Qnotatlons.  With  all  the 
qnautlttes  marked,  &  English  Translationa. 

— — — ,  with  Index  Verbomm.     6i. 

Index  Verbormn  only.     I*. 
Diogenes  Laertitis.     Lives  and  Opin- 
ions of  the  Ancient  Phlloaopbere.    Trans- 
lated,  with  Notes,  by  C  D.  YoNOie. 
EpictetUB.      Discoui-ses,  with  Enchei- 
ridion  and    Fragments.     Translated  with 
Notes,  by  Gbobok  Long,  M.a. 
Euripides.  Literally  Translated.  2volg. 
v''oL  1.  Hecuba,  Orestes,  Medea,  Hippo- 
lytna.   Aloestis,    Bacchse,   Heraclidat 
Iphlgenla  In  Aollde,  and  lphlj;en!£  ii 
Tanrls. 
Vol.  2.  Hercules  Fnrens,  Troade^  Ion, 
Andromache,      Suppliants,      Helen, 
Electra,  Cyclops,  RhesuB. 
Greek  Anthology.      Literally   Trana^ 
lAted.   With  Metrical  Versions  by  varlctir 
Authors. 
■  Bomances    of     Keliodorns, 

Longos,  and  Achilles  Tauaa. 
Herodotus.        A     New    and    Literal 
Translation,  by   Henkt  Cakt,  M_1.,  of 
Worcester  College,  OxJord. 

Hesiod,  Callimachus,  and  Theognia. 

Literally  Translated,   with   Notes,  by  J. 
Banes,  M.A. 
Homer's  Iliad.     Literally  Translated 
. Odyssey,  Hjrmns,  fto.      Lite- 
rally Translated. 
Horace.        Literally     Translated,      by 
Smabt.   Ccrafnlly  revised  by  an  Oxonian. 
3t.  ed. 

Justin,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Zntro- 

pins.  Literally  Translated,  with  Notei 
«nd  Index,  by  J.  S.  Waisod.  M.A. 


Juvenal,  Fersius,  Sulpicia,  and   <ia« 
clllUB.     By  L.  Evans,  M.A.    With  the 
Metrical  Version  by  Gilford,  ^ontitpieot 
Livy.     A  new  and  Literal  Translation. 
By  Dr.  Spillan  and  others.    In  4  volt. 
Vol  1.  Contains  Books  1—8. 
Vol.  2.  Books  9—36. 
Vol.  3.  Books  27—36. 
Vol.  i.  Books  37  to  the  end ;  and  Indezt 
Lucan's  Fharsalia.     Translated,  with 

Notes,  by  H.  T.  Rilkt. 

Lucretius.  Literally  Translated,  with 
Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watboh,  MJk. 
And  the  Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 

Martial's  Epigrams,  complete.  Lite- 
rally Translated.  Elach  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  Verse  Translations  selecteiS 
from  the  Works  of  English  Poets,  itnd 
other  Boiu-ces.  With  a  coplotis  Index. 
Double  volume  (660  pages).    It.  M. 

Ovid's  Works,   complete.     Literally 
Translated.    3  vols. 
Vol.  1.  Fasti,  Tristls,  Epistles,  ba. 
Vol.  2.  Metamorphoses. 
Vol   3.  Hnrotdes.  Art  of  Ixjva.  Sets. 

Phalaris,  Bentley's  Dissertation  on. 

5s. 
Findar.   LiteraUy  Translated,  by  Daw- 
son W.  TcBNEB,  and  the  Metrical  Versloo 

by  AsBAHAJtl  MOOBX. 

Plato's    Works.      Translated  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Cast  and  others,     in  6  vols. 
Vol.  1.  The  Apology  ol  Socrates,  Crlto, 
Phasdo,  Qorgias,  Protagoras,  Phsedms, 
Theffitetus,  Euthyphron,  Lysis. 
Vol.  1  The  Republic,  Timssus,  ftCritlae. 
Vol  3.    Meno,   Enthydemus,  The   So- 
phist, Statesman.    Cratylufl,    Pftnne- 
ntdes,  and  the  Banquet. 
Vol.   4.    Phllebns,  Charmldei,  Laches, 
The  Two  Alciblades,  and  Ten  othej 
Dialogues. 
Vol.  6.  The  Laws. 

Vol.  6.    The  DonbtfoJ  Works.    With 
<•^eneral  Index. 

Dialogues,  Analysis  ano  Index 

to.  With  Keterences  to  the  Tranelation 
in  Bohn'g  Glaasloai  Library.  By  Dr.  Day. 
Plautus'B  Comedies.  Literally  1  rauu- 
lated,  with  Notes,  by  H.  T.  UiUT,  B.A. 
In  2  vols. 

Pliny's  Natural  History,  Translated., 
wltl)  Copious  Notob,  by  the  late  Johd 
BosTooK,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  H-  T.  Riunr, 
B.-%      In  6  volt. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  The  Letters  of. 

Mklmoth's 'rninslution  revised.     By  the 
Kev.  F.  C  T.  HfJSANyUBT,  M.A. 

Plutarch's  Morals.    By  C.  W.  King, 

M.A. 

PropertJns.  Literally  Tr.tnslatcil 
by  the  llcv.  V.  J.  F.  G.vNTir,i-ox,  ;M.A., 
mil  occdniDiiniea  by  •'■wt.ir^l  veralOD>» 
II. IT  various  aoTirce'.     3s  Gd. 
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Qaintilian'c  InstituteB  of  Oratory. 

Uteially  Translated,  with  Notes,  &c.,  bj 
J.  3.  Watsom.  M.A.    In  3  vol*. 
Sallast,  FlortiE,  and  Yelleiuei  Fater- 

cralusi.    Witti  Copious  Notec,  Biographical 
Seneca  de  Beneficiis.     Newly  trans- 

I'itL'd  bj'  A.  tiTEft'ART,  M.A. 

SopUocxe*.  i'he  <ii.tord  Traaslation 
revised. 

Strabo'i  Oeogfraphy,  Translated, 
with  Copious  Notes,  by  W.  Faloorbb, 
M.A.,  »nd  H.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.  With 
Index,  giving  the  Ancient  wad  Modem 
Names.    In  .3  vols. 

Saetonias'    Livee    of    the   Twelve 
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